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PROSPECTUS. 

Within  a  year  or  two  pagt,  the  public  attention  hag  been  turned, 
more  than  ever  before,  to  the  subject  of  earl>  education.  Some  spe- 
cial  efibrtfl  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  to  render  the  labors  of 
parents  and  teachers  more  high]/  conducive  to  the  improvement  and 
welfare  of  the  rising  generation.  The  putdic  sentiment  begins  to  de» 
raand,  that  teachers  shall  possess  skUlf  as  well  as  learning,. in  order  to 
be  qualified  for  the  important  duties  of  their  office  ;  and  a  conviction 
is  gaining  ground,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  acquiring 
this  skill  by  the  slow  and  uncertain  process  of  their  own  experience, 
but  to  avail  themselves  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  them.  This  is  as  necessary  to  a  teacher,  as  to  men 
in  other  professions.  There  is  a  "  Theory"  and  a  ^'  Practice''  in  ed«> 
ucation,  as  well  as  in  medicine  ;  and  as  the  physician,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  studied  the  ^^  theory,"  becomes  expert  and  skilful 
in  the  *'  practice"  of  his  profession,  much  sooner  than  he  could  other- 
wise have  done  ;  so  may  the  instructor  of  youth.  And  as,  in  the  op- 
erations of  surgery,  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  hu- 
man frame  is  necessary  ;  so,  the  human  mind  needs  to  be  carefully 
studied,  in  order  to  operate  upon  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  measures  have  been  recently 
adopted,  to  make  the  Science  of  Education  a  distinct  object  of  atten- 
tion in  training  youth  for  the  important  Art  of  Teaching.  These 
measures  will  doubtless  produce  the  most  happy  results.  The  day 
is  probably  not  far  distant,  when  seminaries,  for  the  training  of  in- 
structers,  will  be  established,  and  will  become  sufficiently  numerous 
to  prepare  skflful  teachers  for  all  our  common  schools.     To  promote, 
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m  the  mean  time,  the  same  desirable  object,  is  the  design  of  the  puD^ 
lication  which  is  now  proposed. 

The  proposed  work  will  contain  more  information  on  the  businesi 
of  schooMeachingy  than  can  be  obtained,  at  the  same  expense,  in  any 
other  way.  An^account  will  be  given  of  the  methods  which  are  em- 
ployed, by  the  most  distinguished  and  successful  instructers,  in  teach* 
ing  and  managing  schools.  Each  of  the  various  branches  of  study 
will  come  under  consideration  ;  and  suggestions  will  be  offered  in 
tegard  to  the  mode  of  teaching  most  proper  to  be  adopted. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  proposed  work  will  be  a  means  of  exciting,  in 
the  breasts  of  teachers,  a  deeper  interest  in  their  employment  ;  of 
leading  them  to  feel  a  more  lively  satisfaction  in  the  improvement  of 
their  pupils ;  and  enabling  them  to  instruct  and  govern  their  schools 
in  such  a  way,  as  will  inspire  the  learner  with  greater  ardor  in  his 
studies,  and  render  the  task  of  the  teacher  more  easy  and  pleasant. 

The  work  will  treat  of  the  physical,  moral,  and  religious,  as  well 
as  the  literary  and  intellectual  education  of  the  young  ;  and  will, 
therefore,  be  adapted  to  assist  parents^  as  well  as  school  teachers,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty.  Nor  will  those  parts,  which  are  partic- 
ularly designed  for  school-teachers,  be  uninteresting  to  parents,  who 
desire  the  improvement  of  their  children  at  school,  and  who  would 
be  competent  judges  of  the  qualifications  which  a  school-teacher 
ought  to  possess. 

As  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the  human  mind  is  the  basis  of 
the  Art  of  Teaching,  the  proposed  publication  will  contain  so  much 
information  on  this  subject,  as  is  needful  to  parents  and  teachers  j 
and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  Editori  so  to  simplify  and  illustrate 
the  general  principles  of  intellectual  philosophy,  as  to  make  them 
easily  understood  by  those  who  might  not  be  prepared  to  read,  with 
advantage,  the  pages  of  Stewart  and  Brown.  In  this  way,  his  read- 
ers will  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  important  instruction  contained 
in  the  best  works  that  have  been  published  on  education  ;  with  few 
of  which  they  would  probably  have  had,  otherwise,  an  opportunity 
to  becoipe  acquainted. 

An  account  will  also  be  given  of  the  various  school-books  in  use  ; 
and  of  books  designed  for  the  perusal  of  children.  And  a  few  ad- 
vertisements, relating  to  schools,  school-books,  and  school-teachers, 
will  be  admitted. 
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Is  deogniiig  a  work  for  the  benefit  of  teachers^  9]ljtmal€9,  who 
oi^ago  in  die  business  of  teachiogy  are  of  course  incluited.  £?«i 
dioae  whose  labors  are  confined  to  the  instruction  of  young  chiMren, 
will  become  convinced,  by  the  perusal  of  our  pages,  if  they  are  not 
already,  that  much  skill  is  needed  in  teaching  the  first  jpudiments  of 
knowledge. 

Preceptors  of  Academies  and  instructers  of  Femak  SemmarieM  am 
respectfully  solicited,  so  far  as  they  approve  the  work,  to  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  those  youth  under  their  tuition,  who  expect  to  be- 
come teachers. 

From  mimtiers  rfihe  gospel  also,  a  share  of  patronage  is  expected. 
It  will  be  in  their  power  to  influence  many  school-teachers  among 
their  people  to  become  readers  of  the  work. 

There  is  already  in  existence,  a  most  valuable  periodical  publica- 
tion, devoted  to  the  interests  of  ediication.  We  allude  to  the  Amsri- 
€Aif  Journal  of  Education,  published  monthly  at  Boston,  at  $4  a 
year,  and  commenced  in  January  last.  The  conductors  of  the  Jour- 
nal have  been  consulted  on  the  expediency  of  issuing  another  publica* 
tion,  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  devoted  more  particularly  to  the  inh 
provement  of  academies  and  common  schoob  ;  and  have  expressed 
(heir  cordial  approbation  of  the  design,  and  their  warmest  wishes  hg 
its  success. 


OOKDITIOKB. 

1.  Tlie  work  will  be  pablished  semi-moBthly,  in  an  8to.  fem,  and  on  pap«r  cf  • 
Mptrior  quality. 

2.  The  price  to  sobacribert  will  be  one  dollar  a  year,  to  be  paid  within  the  year. 
If  delayed  beyond  that  time,  it  will  be  gl  50. 

3.  Any  perfon  who  shall  pay  in  adrance,  (that  Is,  on  the  receipt  of  the  first  n«»- 
bar,)  tot  five  copies,  shall  receire  a  eixth  copy  gratis. 


ADDRESS  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

The  business  of  school-keeping  possesses  an  importance,  of 
which  few  are  sufficiently  aware  ;  and  it  involves  duties  and  is 
attended  with  difficulties  far  more  numerous  and  complicated 
than  those  can  conceive  who  have  not  had  actual  exoerience.  If 
you  entered  on  this  employment  with  an  idea  that^ou  should 
find  in  it  an  exemption  from  toil  and  anxiety,  you  have  probably 
been  disappointed.     You  may  indeed,  by  indolence,  and  by  an 
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indifi&reiice  to  the  behavior  and  improvement  of  your  ^cbolard) 
make  the  task  an  easy  one.  But  how  can  you  be  indolent  in 
9uch  a  situation  f— how  can  you  with  feelings  of  indi/ieren,ce  see 
your  pupils  wasting  their  time,  and  contracting  habits  of  idleness, 
irregularity,  and  aversion  to  their  studies  ?  These  habhs  will 
have  an  influence,  it  may  be  a  very  important  influence,  on  their 
Yuture  character  and  destiny.  Unless  counteracted,  they  will 
lead  to  ignominy,  vice,  and  wretchedness.  A  due  degree  of 
solicitude  and  of  e  Sort  on  your  part,  may  prevent  these  fatal 
consequences  ;  may  give  a  salutary  direction  to  the  intellectual 
and  other  habits  of  your  pupils  ;  and  thus  prepare  them  to  be 
respectable,  useful,  and  happy.  In  education,  perhaps  more 
thjBA  in  any  thing  else,  **  great  effects  result  from  little  causes." 
The  young  and  thoughtless  are  not  aware  of  this  ;  they  are  not 
jaware  of  the  value  of  knowledge,  of  the  value  pf  time,  or  of 
the  danger  of  ruining  themselves  by  habits  of  idleness  and  irreg* 
ularity,  and  by  suffering  the  season  of  instruction  to  pass  unim- 
proved. And  their  parents,  with  all  the  solicitude  which  they 
feel  for  the  welfare  of  their  offspring,  are  probably  very  incom- 
petent to  judge  of  the  skill  and  fidelity  of  an  instructor.  It  is  not 
enough,  then,  that  your  pupils,  or  their  parents  and  friends,  are 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  you  discharge  your  duty. 
¥ou  must  seek  to  secure  the  approbation  of  your  own  conscience. 
And  you  must  remember,  that  there  is  a  still  higher  tribunal^  at 
which  you  must  render  an  account  of  your  faithfulness  or  un- 
faithfulness to  the  children  and  youth  -committed  to  your  care. 
Be  entreated,  then,  to  do  all  in  your  power  for  the  promotion  of 
their  best  interest.  With  a  deep  sense  of  your  responsibility 
and  a  lively  solicitude  for  the  improvement  and  welfare  of  your 
pupils,  you  may  do  more  good,  than  you  would,  without  these^ 
.though  you  possessed  superior  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  in  which  you  under- 
take to  give  instruction.  Be  indefatigable  and  persevering  in 
your  efforts,  and  you  will  not  labor  in  vain.  The  force  of  your 
example  will  be  great  on  the  susceptible  minds  exposed  to  its 
influence,  and  you  will  be  able  to  inspire  at  least  some  of  them 
with  your  own  feelings.  When  you  have  done  this,  the  great 
point  is  gained.  The  desire  of  improvement  will  infallibly  lead 
to  improvement  itself. 

To  the  rgpaarks  which  we  have  addressed  to  teachers,  we  will 
subjoin  a  few  extracts  from  an  ^<  Address  to  Schoolmasters," 
written  by  an  able  advocate^  for  improvement  m  the  business 
of  education. 

"  Rev.  Asa  Ra5D.    See  Christian  Mirror;  Vol.  S,  p.  74. 
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"  Suffer  090  to  present  to  you  a  few  bints,  on  the  manner  of 
giFing  instruction)  and  of  conducting  your  pupils  forward  profita- 
bly to  them  and  pleasantly  to  yourselves. 

Teach  them  fmiliarly.  Use  the  language  which  they  can 
anderstand  ;  and  let  your  illustrations  be  drawn  from  topics 
within  their  knowledge.  It  is  entirely  out  of  place,  in  a  common 
elementary  school,  to  employ  the  language  of  a  professor  in  the 
nniverstty  ;  or  to  affect  the  use  of  terms  understood  only  by  the 
advanced  student.  You  must  use  the  language  of  children.—- 
Let  it  be  pure  and  grammatical ;  but  you  convey  no  instruc- 
tion, if  it  is  above  their  comprehension.  Few  realize  the  im- 
portance of  a  rule  like  this.  When  you  compare  one  unknown 
subject  with  another  equally  unknown,  how  much  wiser  is  the 
child  who  listens  to  you  ?  Take,  for  instance,  the  fashionable 
practice  of  committing  definitions  of  words.  The  definition  it- 
self often  needs  to  be  defined,,  to  the  understanding  of  a  child  ; 
and  he  may  commit  a  volume  of  definitions,  and  be  not  a  whit 
the  wiser.  In  fact,  much  of  your  empbyment  lies  in  talking 
with  your  pupils  ;  in  which  you  must  use  their  own  phraseology, 
and  condescend  to  their  capacities.  In  the  art  of  enunciation, 
whether  of  single  words,  or  of  connected  sentences,  rules  will 
effect  nothing  without  example.  They  learn  to  pronoonce  sole- 
ly by  irritation  }  at  least,  while  they  are  obtaining  the  elements 
of  the  art. 

Let  your  instructions  be  thorough.  Let  children  proceed  no 
farther,  or  faster,  than  they  understand  what  they  do.  Then 
every  step  will  render  the  next  more  easy  and  pleasant.  But  if 
they  pass  rapidly  and  superficially  over  a  variety  of  subjects,  they 
acquire  much  vanity  and  afifectation  of  learning,  but  no  real 
knowledge.  Some  teachers  have  a  high  ambition  of  having 
scholars  in  the  higher  branches  of  education,  and  attending  to 
many  of  them  at  one  lime.  This  practice  is  sure  to  defeat,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  purposes  of  instruction.  Such  scholars  must 
be  superficial.  They  may  hereafter  *'  remember  a  mass  of 
things,  but  nothing  distinctly^' ;  they  may  have  a  smattering  of 
knowledge  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  but  will  not  be  masters  of  one 
out  of  them  all.^^-On  the  other  hand,  begin  with  the  most  easy 
lessons,  make  them  familiar  to  the  mind,  advance  to  another  and 
then  t»  another  by  the  same  thorough  process ;  their  progress 
in  some  instances  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be  sure  and  real.  If 
genius  and  applieatioai  aid  your  endeavors,  you  will  soon  be  fa- 
vored with  correct  and  intelligent  pupils,  who  will  advance  with 
all  desirable  rapidity. 
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It  may  be  objected  that  the  preceding  rule  requires  too  itouch 
drilling ;  that  it  is  a  tedious  method,  will  tire  the  patience  of 
children,  and  extinguish  their  ambition  and  ardor.  Take,  then, 
another  rule,  which  may  abate  the  force  of  the  objection,  if  not 
remove  it  entirely.  Teach  your  pupils  to  study,  to  examine^  to 
inquirej  to  think.  One  great  fault  in  our  mode  of  education, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  school,  is  this  :  youth  are  taught 
to  read  and  remember^  but  not  to  think.  They  treasure  up  the 
results  of  others'  inquiries  ;  but  do  not  learn  to  investigate  far 
themselves.  The  mind  is  filled  and  loaded,  rather  than  culti* 
vated,  strengthened,  and  expanded.  It  takes  things  upon  tru^t, 
but  of  itself  acquires  little.  Hence  it  never  becomes  master  of 
its  own  powers,  and  can  but  poorly  apply  its  treasures  to  any 
practical  use.  The  habits  your  pupils  form  under  your  guid- 
ance, will  give  a  direction  to  their  studies,  and  thoughts,  and 
acquisitions,  through  life.  Should  any  of  them  advance  through 
higher  schools,  to  the  highest  in  our  country,  it  is  probable  the 
mental  propensities  they  now  acquire,  will  remain,  and  influence 
all  their  pursuits.  Let  me  entreat  you  then,  teach  them  to  think* 
Excite  inquiry  ;  encourage  them  to  ask  questions ;  frequently 
demand  oi  them,  not  only  what,  but  why  and  wherefore  things 
are  so.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  excite,  and  keep  alive, 
the  curiosity  of  children,  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  a  desire  to*  under* 
stand  what  they  read  and  hear.  This  will  prompt  them  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves  ;  it  will  quicken  their  powers  of  appre* 
hension  ;  and  its  frequent  gratification  will  afford  them  pleasure, 
and  stimulate  to  further  exertions.  Thus  come  a  desire  for 
knowledge  and  a  love  of  study  ;  which,  it  is  perfectly  obvious, 
will  be  of  more  avail  than  all  other  inducements  combined. 
It  is  a  very  desirable  art  for  a  teacher,  to  be  able  to  excite  tbit 
inquisitive  spirit,  and  to  keep  it  in  continual  exercise,  by  hinting 
at  something  before  them  which  they  do  not  know,  but  which 
they  may  know  by  diligent  application.  It  also  requires  some  skill, 
to  commit  so  much  labor  of  investigation  to  the  pupil  as  he  can 
bear;  and  to  afford  him  help  at  the  proper  time  and  of  the  proper 
kind.  He  must  often  be  assisted  out  of  his  perplexities;  but  I  would 
lift  him  out  by  a  strong  hand,  only  when  he  is  extremely  involved. 
1  would  always,  when  practicable,  come  in  aid  of  his  own  exer- 
tions. It  is  better  to  give  him  a  clue  for  the  solution  of  a  myste- 
ry, than  to  unravel  and  explain  it  at  once.  Aid  all  his  endeav- 
ors ;  but  at  any  rate,  make  him  try  his  own  powers.  He  will 
be  better  pleased  with  his  discovery,  and  it  will  make  a  far  deep- 
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er  impression  on  his  memory  ;  and  more  than  all,  the  effort  ha» 
diacipliDed  bis  mind,  and  bis  success  has  taught  him  what  be 
can  do.  If  you  carry  the  tottering  infant  in  your  arms,  he  must 
always  be  carried.  He  may  fait  when  he  attempts  to  walk  a* 
boe,  and  relinquish  the  attempt*  But  give  him  your  finger  for 
a  partial  support  and  guide,  and  he  will  soon  attain  the  use  of 
his  feet." 


BOOKS  AND  INSTRUC lERS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

The  construction  of  books,  and  the  methods  of  communicating 
tQstractiou,  have  a  peculiar  importance  in  relation  to  the  earlier 
and  more  elementary  parts  of  knowledge.  When  a  student  has 
laid  a  good  foundation  in  the  elementary  principles  of  a  subject^ 
he  can  pursue  that  subject  with  profit  and  facility  even  with  in- 
difierent  instruction.  But  children,  in  their  first  setting  out  in 
the  path  of  knowledge,  with  the  feeble  powers  which  belong  to 
tbeir'^ears;  with  no  definite  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  un- 
dertaking ;  and  with  a  doubtful  determination  to  Overcome  the 
difficulties  of  the  way, — should  be  afforded  every  aid  that  can 
facilitate  their  progress,  and  every  encouragement  that  can  be- 
guile in  any  degree  the  weariness  of  labor,  and  incite  them  to 
continued  and  increased  exertion.  Many  a  boy  with  natural 
powers'Qs  good  as  those  of  his  fellows,  has  been  made  a  block* 
head  by  the  injudicious  management  of  those  who  have  under* 
.taken  to  teach  him.  Many  a  boy  has  conceived  a  dislike  to  a 
particular  branch  of  knowredge  from  the  unfavorable  aspect  in 
which  it  was  first  presented ;  from  the  untimely  appearance  of  some 
difficulty,  for  which  his  iiistructer  had  not  previously  prepared 
him;  or  from  the  misconception  of  some  fact  or  principle  in  the 
beginning,  which  proved  a  perpetual  stumbling-block  in  his  pro* 
gress.  A  disgust  has  in  this  way  been  frequently  contracted, 
which  neither  the  enterprise  of  the  3^onthrul  mind,  nor  the  elo* 
quence  of  subsequent  instructers,  has  ever  been  able  to  remove  ; 
and  this,  too,  in  cas^s  where  the  child  has  no  natural  incapacity 
for  the  study.  Frequently  those  who  have  been  thus  cheated 
out  of  an  invaluable  portion  of  thcMr  life,  have  by  some  accident 
been  disabused  of  the  mistake,  and,  after  the  age  of  action  has 
arrived,  have  set  themselves  down  to  the  acquisition  ofknowl* 
edge,  with  which  the  wasted  years  of  their  boyhood  might,  wllk 
proper  care  at  first,  have  given  them  a  familiar  and  practical  ac* 
qiiaiotance. 

These  occurrences  are  by  no  means  Infrequent ;  and  they  are 
circumstances  of  which  we  should  never  lose  sight  m   deciding 
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tern  of  infant  training.  At  present,  we  behold  the  streets,  anit 
lanes,  and  alleys  of  the  metropolis,  and  other  large  towns  and 
villages,  crowded  with  squalid  children,  left,  in  utter  neglect,  to 
wallow  in  filth,  to  contract  disease,  and  to  acquire  habits  of 
idleness,  violence,  and  vice.  Almost  the  first  language  whicb 
many  of  them  learn  to  lisp,  is  that  of  impurity  and  profaneness. 
Almost  the  first  science  in  which  many  of  them  are  instructed,  it 
that  of  depredation.  .  Abroad,  they  are  exposed  to  every  viciooff 
seduction :  at  home,  they  too  often  suffer  from  the  caprice  or  vi- 
olence of  parents  incapable  of  instructing  their  ignorance,  whose 
poverty  makes  them  discontented  and  irritable,  and  who  feel  the 
very  presence  of  their  children  to  be  a  drawback  on  their  ef- 
forts to  earn  a  subsistence.  From  such  a  course  of  education 
what  can  be  expected  but  a  proficiency  in  vicious  propensities 
and  criminal  practices  ? — what,  in  short,  but  that  mass  of  juve*^ 
nile  delinquency,  which,  in  the  present  day,  we  have  been  forced 
to  witness  and  to  deplore  ?" 

A  Mr.  WiLDERSPiN,  who  has  been  a  successful  teacher  in  ai> 
infant  school,  has  published  a  book  containing  an  account  of 
bis  method  of  instruction.  The  following  are  extracts  :  "  As 
the  human  mind  is  formed  for  an  endless  varidfcy,  the  oftener  the 
scene  can  be  changed  the  better,  especially  for  children  ;  for  if 
little  children  are  kept  too  ]oug  at  one  thing,  they  become  disgus- 
ted and  weary  of  it,  and  then  the  mind  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  re** 
ceiveinstruction.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  many  persons,  ia 
their  over  anxiety  to  bring  children  forward  in  their  learnings 
actually  defeat  their  own  intentions  by  keeping  the  mind  too 
constantly  fixed  upon  one  object.  Where  can  be  Che  utility  of 
keeping  a  number  of  little  children  sitting  in  one  position  for 
hours  after  they  have  said  their  lessons  f  No  better  way,  in  my 
bumble  opinion,  can  be  taken  to  stupify  them;  for  little  children 
are  naturally  lively  ;  and  if  they  are  not  suflered  to  move,  bnt 
kept  constantly  in  one  position,  th^y  not  only  become  disgusted 
with  their  lessons,  but  likewise  with  the  school.  Hence,  per* 
haps,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  children  cry  on  going 
to  school ;  but  as  one  of  the  principal  ^nds  in  view  in  infant 
schools  is  to  make  the  children  happy^  as  well  as  to  instruct  them, 
it  is  thought  expedient  to  change  the  scene  as  often  as  possible.^' 
— '^  As  an  infant  school  may  very  properly  be  called  a  combina- 
tion of  the  school  and  nursery,  the  art  of  pleasing  forms  a  proro* 
inent  part  in  the  system  ;  and  as  little  children  are  very  apt  to 
be  fretful,  it  becomes  expedient  to  divert  as  well  as  teach  them  ; 
for  if  children  of  two  years  old  and  under  are  not  diverted,  they 
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will  naturally  cry  for  the  mother ;  aad  to  have  ten  or  (welre 
children  crying  in  the  school,  would  put  every  thing  in  confo- 
«ion  :  bat  it  is  possible  to  have  200,  or  even  300,  children  asfem- 
bled  together,  the  eldest  not  more  than  six  years  of  age,  and  yet 
not  to  hear  one  of  them  crying  for  a  whole  day." — The  follow* 
ing  is  a  specimen  uf  Mr.  Wilderspin's  method  of  **  giving  little 
children  bodily  exercise,  and  mental  improvement,  and  pleasing 
them  at  the  same  time."  '^The  children  are  all  ordered  to  sic 
on  the  ground,  which  they  readily  obey.  They  are  then  desired 
to  count  one  hundred,  or  as  many  as  may  be  thought  proper, 
which  they  do  by  lifting  up  each  foot  alternately,  all  the  children 
coonting  at  one  time.  By  this  means  every  part  of  the  body  is 
pot  in  motion,  and  with  this  advantage,  that  by  lifting  up  each 
foot  every  time  they  count  one,  it  causes  them  to  keep  time,  a 
tbiiif^  very  essential,  as,  unless  this  was  the  case,  all  would  be 
confusion.  They  also  add  up  two  at  a  time  by  the  same  meth- 
od ;  thus,  two,  four,  six,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  so  on ;  but  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  keep  them  too  long  at  one  thing,  or  too 
long  in  one  position." 

[^To  be  continued.'] 
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This  school  consistsof  three  principal  departments  ;  the  Intro- 
ductory, the  Junior,  and  the  Senior.  The  number  of  pupils  te 
650,  tbat  being  the  complertient.  In  the  introductory  depart* 
ment,  the  system  adopted  in  the  infant  schools  of  England,  haf , 
with  some  modifications,  been  introduced.  The  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation contains  some  interesting  articles  relative  to  this  school; 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  para[;raphs  :  "  It  will  be 
difficult  to  assign  the  lowest  age  at  which  children  will  be  ad** 
missible  to  this  [the  introductory]  department ;  but  we  perceive 
no  objection  to  their  bcin^  introduced  as  soon  as  they  can  walk, 
and  pronounce,  with  tolerable  distinctness,  words  which  arc  re- 
peated to  them,  and  have  sufficient  vivacity  to  notice  what  is  pas- 
nag  around  them.  Their  physical  comforts,  as  needful  not  ouly 
to  the  promotion  of  health,  but  to  the  uninterrupted  devclopement 
of  the  mental  faculties,  will  be  carefully  attended  to.  Their  inter- 
missions from  stndy  will  be  frequent;  and  order,  and  entertainmenC, 
and  healthfulexercise  introduced  into  their  sports.  The  first  litera* 
ry  exercise  to  be  given  them  is  writing.  With  a  chalk  pencil  on 
a  black  table,  or  with  a  stick  in  white  sand,  they  will  imitate  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  both  printed  and  written ;  and,  simulta- 
neously with  their  progress  in  spelling,  will  be  their  advancement 
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io  writing  by  means  of  tbe,cha)k  and  slate  pencil ;  thus  render'- 
ing  the  motions  of  the  hand  and  their  natural  proneness  for  ac-^ 
tion^  auxiliaries  te  the  mind  and  memory.  As  we  can  perceive 
no  objection  to  the  practice,  it  is  intended,  at  this  early  stage,  to. 
introduce  easy  lessons  in  drawing,  and  to  encourage,  by  occa* 
sional  instruction^  that  turn,  which  is  so  natural  to  children,  of 
endeavoring  to  make  graphic  delineations  of  objects  which  at- 
tract their  notice.  This  practice  will  be  continued  through  the 
different  departments,  but  limited  probably  to  line  drawing,  a6 
the  main  object  is  to  strengUien  the  judgment,  with  l*espect  to 
correct  proportion,  figure,  attitude,  dimensions,  and  distance,  and^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  render  the  band  expert  in  tracing  resem* 
blances.  A  talent  of  this  kind  is  deemed  to  be  of  far  greater 
importance  in  a  variety  of  occupations,  than  is  generally  imag* 
ined." 

''  As  a  relief  to  the  occupations  of  learning  the  alphabet,  spel- 
ling, readings  and  writitig,  and  as  beneficial  ta  the  mind  even  in 
those  early  stages  of  its  advancement,  it  is  intended  to  introduce 
the  first  and  easiest  notions  of  arithmetic.  To  learn  to  count  10,. 
'  20,  30,  and  so  on  to  100,  is  surely  as  easy  to  a  child  at  any  age, 
as  to  learn  in  succession  the  24  letters;  and  by  the  aid  of  sensi- 
ble objects,  the  first  ideas  of  addition,  subtraction,  and  other 
primary  rules,  may  be  advantageously  introduced,  and  the 
little  scholar  be  advancing  in  mental  arithmetic  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  making  progress  in  the  art  of  spelling  or  reading."-—* 
'^  The  art  of  ready  reckoning,  or  of  performing  calculations  rap- 
idly in  the  mind  without  the  aid  of  pen  or  pencil,  forms  a  mosi 
valuable  and  interesting  part  of  the  instructions  which  children 
ought  to  receive." 


MONITORIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Journal  of  Education  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  Boston  Monitorial  School^ 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Fowle.  The  system  of  Xoaeaaterum,  memtorial,  or  mu^ 
tual  instruction  (for  the  terms  are  all  used  as  synonymous)  has  become  quite  popular  of  late 
in  this  country,  and  appears  to  be  doings  much  good.  We  intend  hereafter  to  say  more  on 
tlie  subject;  but  mast  content  ourselves  at  present  with  making;  an  extract  from  a  note  an- 
imed  to  Bfr.  FViwle's  Report. 

*'  The  system  of  mutual  instruction  owes  its  origin  to  Lancas- 
ter and  Bell,  two  Englishmen.  Dr.  Bell  informs  us  that  the 
large  nuiiiber  of  pupils  in  his  school  at  Madras,  obliged  him  to^ 
employ  assistants.  These  were,  at  first,  adults,  well  acquainted 
with  the  particular  branch  they  were  required  to  teach;  but  he 
found  it  impossible  to  produce  that  concert  of  action,  which  is  in- 
dispensable in  large  schools }  and,  as  an  experiment,  he  dismiss* 
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%d  the  ftdults,  and  employed  the  older  pupils,  whose  conduct 
and  operatioDshe  could  completely  control.  The  experiment 
succeeded  to  his  entire  satisfaction.  While  this  was  doing  in  the 
East  Indies,  Joseph  Lancaster,  moved  by  the  gross  ignorance  of 
the  lower  classes  in  England,  proposed  a  system,  in  which  the 
saving  of  expense  was  the  most  important  consideration.  Bell's 
^hool,  like  ours>  (the  Boston  Monitorial  School,)  was  composed 
-of  •children,  .whose  parents  were  more  anxious  to  procure  the 
6ef/  than  the  cheapest  system;  but  Lancaster  proposed. to  edu- 
cate the  poor  and  destitute  ;  and,  as  he  was  himself  a  poor  man, 
this  was  to  be  done  at  the  least  possible  expense*  We  cannot 
enumerate  all  the  modes  by  which  this  end  was  attained,  and 
therefore  shall  only  mentioa  two :  viz.  the  employment  of  moni- 
tors, by  whose  assistance  400  or  500  children  were  easily  taught 
by  one  master ;  and  the  use  of  cards  or  sheets  printed  in  very 
large  type,  instead  of  books.  If  a  book  contained  100  pages, 
each  page  was  pasted  on  a  board,  and  hung  up  against  the  wail ; 
so  that  a  class  of  ten  children  could  stand  around,  and  read  it. 
As  one  card  was  enough  for  one  class,  a  single  book  of  one  hun- 
dred pages  was  sufficient  for  1000  pupils;  the  classes  exchang- 
ing tlve  cards  as  fast  as  they  had  read  them.  The  same  econo- 
my ivasused  in  every  other  department  of  teaching.  This  is  the 
eystem  which  has  made  such  unexampled  strides  towards  be- 
coming universal.  The  system  of  Pestalozzi,  not  less  valuable, 
is.  more  philosophical,  and  very  different.  Embracing  the  pop- 
ular theory  of  ideas,  Pestalozzi  wished  to  illustrate  every  thlhg 
lo  the  sensee ;  and  charmed  with  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  who 
reasoned  only  from  facts,  and  carried  illustration  by  the  side  of 
theory,  he  wished  every  child  to  begin  with  the  elements  of  knowl- 
edge, and  advance  no  faster  than  he  understood  the  facts  and  pro- 
positions presented  to  his  mind.  This  system,  requiring  unusual 
information,  labor,  and  perseverance  in  the  teacher,  it  may  well 
be  supposed  could  not  rapiMy  spread.  But,  in  the  hands  of  its 
founder,  it  obtained  the  admiration  of  the  learned  and  philosoph- 
ical, who  flocked  t6  Switzerland  in  thousands  to  witness  its  ope- 
rations. We  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  time,  when  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  teaching,  and  a  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  nature  and  operations  of  the  youthful 
mind,  will  show  this  system  is  fitted  for  general  use  ;  and  that 
Pestalozzi,  far  from  being  a  visionary  enthusiast,  was  only  bom 
a  century  too  soon.  We  believe  that  ours  was  the  first  attempt 
to  unite,— however  imperfectly, — the  systems  of  Lancaster  and 
Pestalozzi.   The  former  we  adopted  in  the  full  persuasion, — 
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WORKS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 
A  Philps*}jthica/  Etaay  on  Educatim.^By  the  Rev.  W.  Newlanos,  A.  M.  The  autbor 
of  this  essay  is  evidently  well  qaalified  for  tlie  work  of  tuition,  in  which  we  understand  be  la 
very  successfully  engaged,  'rhe  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  N.  are  these  :— 1.  Thai  ex- 
erriteis  the  chief  means  of  cultivating  and  improving  the  mind.  2.  That  the  knowl^ge 
already  in  the  student's  possession  should  be  employed  as  the  means  of  conducting  hidno 
mme  higher  attainment.  3.  That  association  is  a  consideration  of  great  importance  in  tui- 
tion. Tne  concludini^  observations  of  the  essay  are  these. — 1.  That  the  Christian  religion 
should  form  a  pari,  otevery  i^stem  of  education.  2.  That  care  should  be  taken,  in  an  acad- 
emical education,  not  to  weaken  the  influence  of  filial  and  paremal  afi*ection.  3.  That  in 
every  system  of  education,  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  loss  of  time. — Lond.  Evoat.  Mag, 

Geography /or  beprmen  :  or  Hie  Jnstnicler't  AsHsUmt  in  giving  First  Lessons  from  Maps, 
in  the  style  of  Fwnuiar  Conoersation.  Aecompanied  toUh  an  Auas.  Being  intended  ms  the 
first,  or  'introductory  Book,  to  a  series  of  Geogra^ical  Works,  l/y  WHliam  C.  Woodbridge 
and  Emma  WiUard  ;  ofv>hich,  the  second  hook  u  entiUed  '  The  Rudiments  of  Oeography* 
the  third  book,  '  Umversai  Geography  '  By  Emma  Willard,  Principal  of  Troy  Female 
Seminary.   Hartford^  1826.    16  mo.  pp.  110. 

*[  This  little  ivork/'  says  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  "  in  the  bands  of  an  in- 
telligent mother  or  primary  teacher,  may  pot  a  child  in  possession  of  more  useful  information, 
than  is  to  be  found  m  most  of  the  laiger  geographies ; — not  that  it  offers  such  a  multitude  of 
facts,  but  that  it  selects  the  familiar,  the  intelligible,  the  important,^4ho8e  which  will  make 
practical  readers,  practical  thinkers,  and  useful  agents  on  Uie  staffe  of  actual  life ''  "  This 
work,"  says  Afr.  Willard,  "  is  lain^e  enough  to  begin  with.  A  child  of  good  abilities,  with 
the  opportunities  of  instruction  aflorded  by  a  common  school,  will  do  well  to  leani  it  thor- 
oughly in  a  year  ;  and  by  this  time  his  book  will  be  worn  out.'' 

An  Epitome  of  Geography,  teith  an  Atlas.  Btf  J.  E.  Worcester,  Boston.  1S26.  18  mo.  « 
"  The  object  of  the  author  in  preparing  this  Epitome,''  says  Mr.  Worcester  in  bis  preAice, 
'*  has  been  to  funiish  a  manual  adapted  to  the  use  of  pupils  of  an  early  age,  who  may  after- 
wards  study  the  larger  work,  and  also  to  a  numerous  class  of  young  persons  of  botn  sexes, 
whose  means  of  education  are  too  limited  to  adroit  of  their  studying  thoroughly,  while  at 
school,  a  more  extended  treatise."  The  '  Epitome/ it  appears,  is  not  intended  for  children 
at  so  early  an  age,  as  Mrs  Willard's  Geography  for  begrmners.' 

Jjsessons  in  Sunultaneous  Reading,  Spelling  and  Defining.    By  a  Teacher,    Portsnumth, 

1826.    l^mo.  pp.  144. 

In  the  preface  to  this  work,  the  author  has  the  following  judicious  remarks : 

"  The  evil  consequences  arising  from  the  practice  of  compellii^  children  to  read  what 
they  do  not  understand,  have  led  teachers  to  adopt  one  of  the  only  two  modes  which  have 
as  yet  been  invented  for  avoiding  them.  They  either  place  in  the  hands  of  their  pupils 
books  reduced  to  the  level  of  their  capacities  ;  or  the  pupils  are  compelled  U>  seek  the  oenni- 
tions  from  the  columns  of  the  common  dictionaries. — ^The  design  of  the  present  volume  is  to 
unite  the  advantages  of  both  these  plans :  the  difficult  words  are  rendered  intelligible  by  tke 
definitions — and  by  learning  the  definitions,  the  minds  of  the  scliolars  are  exercised,  and 
their  knowledge  of  language  increased. 

The  common  mode  m  teaching  the  definition  of  words  is  also  verv  objectionable :  the  pu- 
pil is  obliged  to  commit  to  memory  the  definitions  of  a  certain  number  of  insulated  and  un- 
connectea  words  in  a  dictionary ;  Uiis  is  a  mere  exertion  of  the  memory,  and  diatit  is  a  tedious, 
and  often  a  most  fruitless  labor,  both  teachers  and  pupils  we  believe  will  concur  in  admittiagi 
the  difficulty  grows  out  of  the  fact  tltat  by  this  exercise  the  association  of  ideas  is  not  called 
in  to  the  assistance  of  the  memory ;  when  the  popil  strives  to  recover  the  evanescent  idea, 
there  are  no  circumstances  with  which  it  is  connected,  there  is  no  train  of  ideas  on  which  he 
can  rely  for  assistance. — ^The  plan  of  the  present  work  is  to  relieve  the  scholar  from  this 
difficulty  ;  it  presents  the  wora  to  be  defined  in  connection  widi  others,  and  supplies  a  train 
of  ideas  with  which  the  particular  one  may  be  associated. 

in  regard  to  Orthography,  it  occurs  to  tlie  Compiler,  as  he  thinks  it  must  to  every  instruc- 
ter  of  youth,  that  when  a  child  is  taught  to  spell  words  without  knowing  their  meaning,  it  is 
a  dry  and  laborious  task  ;  one  which  aflbrds  neither  pleasure  nor  mental  improvement  to 
the  scholar,  and  which  requires  to  be  often  repealed  without  perceptible  benefit.  If,  when 
the  pupil  is  taught  to  spell  a  particular  word^  he  is  likewise  taught  to  read  and  to  define  it, 
it  would  seem  that  he  must  retain  a  clearer  idea  of  its  orthography  than  when  he  has  repeat- 
ed !t  by  rote  from  thd  columns  of  a  spelling-book." 


inrThisNo.  of  the  Teacher's  Guide  issem  out  as  a  specimen  of  the  work.  The 
second  number  will  appear  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  accession  is  made  to  the  list  of  subscri- 
\\em.  Those,  therefore,  to  whom  copies  of  this  number  are  sent,  and  who  are  not  already 
subscribers,  are  requested, — if  they  wish  to  subscribe,  or  if  they  feel  sufficient  interest  in  the 
work  to  induce  them  to  obtain  subscribers  in  their  vicinity, — ^to  send  on  names  without  de- 
lay, either  to  Arthur  SniRhEY,  Portland,  Jfe.ortoJoHN  h,VAiiKHVRST,Wiscasset,Me. 

PORTLAND :  A.  ShirlkT.  Printer— J.  L.  Parkhurst,  Editor. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AN  INSTRUCTER. 

A  conception  of  the  qualifications  which  an  instructor  ought  to 
possess,  may  be  formed  by  considering  the  nature  of  his  employ, 
ment,  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  a  judicious  education.  It 
is  the  business  of  a  teacher  to  communicate  instruction,  to  culti-^ 
vate  the  intellectual  and  moral  "^faculties  of  his  pupils,  and  to 
guide  and  assist  tHee Sorts  which  they  make  for  their  own  im* 
provement.  It  is  evident  that  a  man  cannot  communicate  to  an- 
other, what  he  does  not  himself  possess.  A  teacher  ought, 
therefore,  to  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  lEe  various  branch- 
es which  he  professes  to  teach.  But  the  mere  possession  of  knowl- 
edge does  not  enable  a  man  to  communicate  it  to  others.  A  mcj 
dium  of  communication  is  also  necessary*  He  must  know  how 
to  clothe  his  thoughts  in  language.  Nor  is  it  enough,  that  he 
be  able  so  to  express  his  ide^s,  as  to  render  them  intelligible  to 
one  to  whose  mind  they  were  already  familiar.  This  is  com-> 
paratively  an  easy  thing.  But  he  must  be  able  to  perform  the 
more  difficult  task,  of  rendering  his  language  intelligible  to  mindS| 
which  are  yet  uncultivated,  which  have  hardly  learned  to  think, 
and  which  are  ignorant,perhaps  totally  so,  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  addresses  them.  To  find  access  to  such  minds  and  on  such  a 
subject,  a  phraseology  and  a  structure  of  sentences  must  be 
employed,  very  different  from  what  would  be  proper  on  another 
occasion.  The  teacher  must  also  be  able  to  perceive,  almost  by 
intuitioft,  whether  his  question,  remark,  or  explanation  is  clearly 
understood  by  the  learner  ;  and  if  it  is  not,  he  must  be  able  to 
vary  his  language,  and  present  the  same  idea  in  different  aspects^ 
until  it  is  correctly  and  fully  apprehended. 

In  order  to  find  access  to  the  mind  of  a  child,  it  is  necessary 
finst  to  ascertain  what  he  already  knows.  His  knowledge  both 
of  words  and  of  things  meat  be  determinod ;  and  above  ally  th« 
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ideas  he  may  have  acquired,  either  correct  or  erroneous,  ob  the 
particular  subject  on  which  he  is  now  to  receive  farther  instruc- 
tiop. 

All  this  is  necessary  for  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge. 
A  teacher  may,  indeed,  without  this  skill  and  pains,  get  his  pu- 
pils to  commit  to  memory  words,  and  sentences,  and  paragraphs  ; 
but.it  will  be  a  mere  show  of  learning  ;  the  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired, is  oftentimes  scarcely  more,  than  if  what  is  committed 
had  been  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

But  the  object  of  education  is  not  attained  by  the  mere  acquisi-* 
tion  of  knowledge.  The  various  faculties  of  the  mind  are  to  be  de-^ 
veloped  and  cultivated.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  when 
that  knowledge  isreal,b  not  the  mere  lumberof  the  memory ,does, 
indeed,  contribute  to  the  developement  and  culture  of  the  mental 
facrlties ;  but  it  makes  an  important  diiSerence,  whether  the 
present  increase  of  his  pupil's  knowledge  is  the  teacher's  sole 
object,  or  whetheir  he  aims  also  constantly  at  th^t  intellectual  im- 
provement which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  possession  of 
knowledge. 

It  is  obvious,  that  the  proper  object  of  education,  is  to  prepare 
the  individual  for  respectability  and  happiness  in  future  years, 
and  for  an  able  and  successfuf  discharge  of  the  duties  of  any 
station  which  he  may  be  called  to  occupy.  But  this  prepara- 
tion consists  not  so  much  in  the  quantity  of  knowledge  which  is 
acquired  in  early  years,  as  in  the  habits  of  thinking  which  are 
then  formed.  It  consists  chiefly  in  learning  how  to  investigate, 
and  reason,  znd  judge.  In  a  word,  it  consists  in  learning  how 
to  think.  *  Teach  a  person  how  to  think,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger but  that  he  will  find  out  what  to  think,'  is  a  maxim  replete 
with  instruction.  It  is  but  little,  at  the  most,  that  can  be  learned 
while  under  the  immediate  care  of  an  instructer. .  But  let  the 
learner  be  then  put  in  the  way  of  improvement, — let  him  be 
made  to  set  out  right, — let  proper  intellectual  tuibits  be  formed ; 
and  he  will  become  his  own  teacher,  and  will  be  continually  in- 
creasing in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  while  life,  and  health,  and 
reason  are  prolonged.  , 

To  give  the  best  direction  to  the  inquiries,  efforts,  and  habits 
t)f  the  learner,  requires  much  skill, — much  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  It  is  a  very  erroneous,  but,  we  fear, -a  very  com- 
mon opinion,  that  almost  any  person  is  competent  to  teach  young 
children.  And  on  this  principle,  such  children  are  frequently 
put  under  the  care  of  teachers,  who  have,  indeed,  a  knowledge 
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of  the  rudiments  which  they  undertake  to  teach,  but  who  are  al- 
most as  ignorant  of  the  Art  of  Teaehtngy  as  the  children  them-* 
selves.  **  The  very  time/'  says  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  his  Plan  of 
a  Seminary  tor  the  Education  of  Instructers, — '^  The  very  time 
to  have  your  children  under  the  care  of  skilful  and  accomplish* 
ed  teachers,  is  when  they  are  beginning  to  learn.*'  Even  in  the 
first  step  of  a  literary  career,--'-in  learning  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet,— ^where  the  need  of  skill  would,  by  most  persons,  be 
leasT  suspected,  much  depends  on  the  method  of  teaching  that 
is  adopted.  The  child  may  be  taught  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
task  shall  be  difficult  and  irksome  to  him,  and  shall  create  in  him 
an  aversion  to  his  book,  which  it  may  not  be  easy  afterwards 
wholly  to  eradicate  ;  or  he  may  be  taught  in  a  way,  which  will 
interest  and  please  him,  enable  him  to  become  master  of  the  al- 
phabetic characters  in  one  fourth  part  of  the  time,  and  what  is  of 
far  greater  importance,  leave  on  his  mind  such  impressions  in 
regard  to  the  pleasures  of  leaminjg,  and  commence  the  forma- 
tion of  such  habits  of  close  attention,  accurate  discrimination, 
and  clear,  distinct  conception,  as  will  be  of  essential  service 
to  him  in  his  subsequent  studies  and  in  all  his  future  progress. 

To  the  truth  of  these  remarks  we  hope  to  afFord  some  illustra- 
tion in  our  next  number.  The  best  method  of  raising  the  quali- 
fications of  common  school-teacherst  will  also  be  considered  on 
a  future  occasion. 
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^^  (Continued from p,  II J 

HWioUomng  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  a  work,  published  in  London,  and  entitled 
"  The  Sjstem  of  iDfants'  Schools,  by  WiUiam  Wilson,  td  ed.  1825. 

"  It  is  evident,  that  if  it  is  proposed  to  educate  any  numter  of 
infant  children,  assembled  together  under  the  same  roof,  in  or- 
der to  establish  a.  uniform  and  connected  authority  over  them, 
some  mode  must  be  discovered  for  arresting  and  fixing  the  at- 
tention of  all.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  whenever  this  might  be 
requisite,  it  should  be  possible  to  make  the  instructer  himself  the 
object  of  that  attention.  He  must  propose  to  himself,that  the  ear 
of  the  little  multitude  should  be  awake  to  his  own  voice^  and  that 
he  should  be  able,  at  any  time,  to  fix  their  eye  upon  his  person. 
If  he  have  not  the  free  and  ready  command  of  these  two  seps- 
es,  his  endeavors  to  instruct  his  school  must  be  altogether  vain. 
By  what   means,  then,  may  he  secure  this  most  necessary  ob- 
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• 

servation  of  himself?  There  are  iwo  which  lie  before  him. 
He  may,  by  a  course  of  harshness  and  severity,  excite  their 
fears ;  and  they  will  then  regard  him  as  an  object  of  terror  and 
dismay.  Or  he  may  win  their  affections  to  him  ;  and  they  will 
then  listen  to  his  voice,  and  observe  his  person,  as  those  of  their 
kindest  friend. 

It  is  altogether  unnecessary,  I  feel,  that  T  should  waste  the 
time  of  the  reader  in  endeavoring  to  prove,  that  fear  is,  under  no 
circumstances,  a  suitable  source  of  authority  in  an  infant  school. 
Order,  however  important  in  itself,  is,  in  such  an  establishment, 
chiefly  to  be  desired  for  its  connection  with  a  future  good,  and 
must,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  secured  to  the  prejudice  of  far- 
ther instruction.  If  the  infants  fear  their  teacher,  they  will  re- 
ceive with  reluctance,  or  even  dislike,  that  in  which  he  may 
propose  to  give  them  information  ;  and  transferring  their  repug- 
nance to  his  authority  and  their  dislike  of  his  person,  to  the  ob- 
ject for  which  that  authority  is  supported,  will  early  imbibe  a  dis- ' 
taste  for  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge,  and  a  feeling  of 
resistance  to  all  control. 

.  It  remains,  then,  that  the  first  object^  of  a  teacher  of  an  infant 
echool  mtist  66,  to  conciliate  to  himself  the  fond  attachments  of  his 
charge.  He  may  address  himself  constantly  to  one  and  another, 
in  expressions  of  kindness  and  affection.  He  may  sympathise 
with  them  in  their  little  troubles.  He  may  soothe  their  passions, 
when  they  begin  to  rise,  by  a  word  of  conciliation.  He  may 
unite  in  their  amusements,  and  with  them  be  childlike,  without 
descending  to  folly.    ^ 

It  will  be  the  object  also  of  the  teacher  of  an  infant  schoQ||  to 
be  himself  the  example  of  his  little  flock ;  and  he  will,  there- 
fore, in  his  communications  of  kindness  to  his  pupils,  have  this 
farther  end  in  view.  While  he  endeavors  to  soothe  their 
minds  to  peacefulness,  he  will  personally  set  before  them  in 
himself  those  modes  of  feeling  and  of  action,  which  shall  awak- 
en their  incipient  admiration,  and  afford  them  a  pattern, 
which,  in  some  future  period,  they  may  with  pleasure  and  safety 
follow.  To  the  success  of  this  attempt,  the  alacrity  of  disposi- 
tion always  attendant  on  that  early  age,  will  lend  a  very  effectu- 
al aid.  The  ear  of  an  infant  is  engaged,  and  the  eye  is  fixed, 
the  one  by  the  variations  of  tone,  and  the  other  by  changes  of 
the  human  countenance,  much  sooner,  and  with  far  greater  ef- 
fect, than  those  of  the  person  who  is  advanced  farther  into  the 
scene  of  life,  and  whose  mind  is  occupied  by  concerns  of  highe 
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moment.  Scarcely  an  intonation  of  the  Toice  of  him  who  is  the 
object  of  their  affections,  will  be  without  its  comparative  effect. 
Scarcely  an  action  will  escape  their  notice." 

(To  be  continued.) 

ARITHMETIC. 

Extracted  from  the  "  Boston  Monthly  MagaxineJ^ 

Look  at  the  books  on  common  arithmetic,  which  have  long 
been  of  undisputed  authority  in  this  country — Pike,  Webber, 
Walsh,  Dabol,  Adams,  be.  8£c.  Yon  will  find,  it  is  true,  treatises 
which  a  mathematician  will  readily  understand.  You  will  find 
formulas  without  number  for  solving  all  kinds  of  questions.  You 
will  find,  perhaps,  twenty  different  names^  such  as  Reduction, 
Practice,  Rule  of  Three  Direct,  Rule  of  Three  Inverse,  fcc.  &c. 
— under  each  of  which  titles,  are  rules,  as  they  are  called,  the 
result  of  algebraic  processes,  expressed  in  common  language. — 
These  roles  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  all  the  questions  classed 
as  soluble  by  them  respectively.  The  boy  who  is  to  commence 
the  study  of  numbers,  is  furnished  with  one  of  these  *'  elementary 
books,"  and  is  immediately  directed  to  commit  to  memory  a  rule, 
occupying,  perhaps,  a  page  or  two^  in  order  that  he  may  be  able 
to  solve  any  questions  which  are  set  down  as  belonging  to  that 
rule.  A  happy  beginning  truly.  The  sorry  learner  attempts  to 
fix  in  his  memory  a  series  of  words,  whose  meaning  he  knows 
nothing  about,  but  which,  forsooth,  he  must  study,  else  he  can* 
not  do  the  <*  «um«."  With  much  difficulty  he  succeeds  in  learn- 
ing his  rule.  He  repeats  it  mechanically  to  his  instructer,  and 
then  proceeds  mechanically  to  the  solution  of  his  examples,  or, 
more  properly,  to  "  getting  the  answer, ^^  These  questions  he 
may  solve  without  much  difficulty,  as  they  generally  correspond 
to  the  rule  he  has  learned,  in  language  and  condition,  and  in  fact 
are  invented  and  adapted  particularly  to  it.  Why  do  you  take 
this  step  ?  Because  the  rule  directs  me  so  to  do.  This  answer 
embraces  the  amount  of  his  reasoning.  In  his  progress  be  must 
necessarily  meet  with  questions,  of  which  the  conditions  are  not 
so  obvious ;  questions,  which  are  less  referrible  to  the  rule  he 
has  learned,  and  which,  of  course,  he  finds  extremely  difficult  to 
solve.  He  continues  his  application  for  several  years,  until  he 
can  repeat,  **  verbatim  et  literatim^*^  all  the  formulas  or  rules 
contained  in  Pike,  and  solve  all  the  examples  given ;  and  he 
shall  then  be  utterly  unable  td  demonstrate  one  of  them,  or  show 
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tvherein  its  reasonableness  consists.  Send  him  out  into  the  worlds 
and  involve  him  in  mercantile  transactions.  In  the  infinite  vari- 
ety of  accounts  which  the  profession  embraces,  he  will  meet  with 
many  questions  which  he  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the  rules  which 
he  has  committed  to  memory,  and  which,  of  course,  he  cannot 
solve.  Besides,  he  cannot  recollect  a  multitude  of  unconnected 
formulas,  at  which  he  cannot  arrive  by  any  reasoning  process, 
because  they  have  never  been  explained  to  him  ;  so  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  his  arixhmetic  constantly  near  his  person,  ia 
order,  that  if  he  succeed  in  referring  his  question  to  a  particular 
rule,  he  may  turn  to  the  rule,  study  it,  and  then  proceed  accor- 
ding to  its  directions. 

These  difficulties  and  evils  attending  the  learning  of  arithme- 
tic from  the  books  to  which  we  have  alluded,  may  not  occur  per- 
haps, to  the  extent  we  have  supposed  ;  but  from  the  experience 
of  years  in  studying  and  teaching  according  to  the  method  which 
they  prescribe,  we  are  convinced  that  they  do  occur,  and  thi^ 
too  to  an  ei^teqt  suf^cient  to  justify  their  disuse.  It  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  mental  faculty  of  man,  that  he 
can  deduce  conclusions  from  conditions  given — that,  certain 
premises  acknowledged,  he  can  perceive  what  consequences  ne- 
cessarily follow  from  the  nature  of  things.  But  this  power  is  not 
called  into  exercise  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  on  the  old  system. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  mathematics,  whose  very  essence  con- 
sists in  a  chain  of  demonstrative  reasoning,  can  be  cultivated  with- 
out the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  fapulty.  That  this  is  true,  we 
shall  more  pariicularly  show  hereafter. 

Turn  we  now  to  a  mode  of  teaching  by  induction,  lately  in- 
troduced into  this  country. '  The  plan,  we  believe,  was  sugges- 
ted by  Pestalozzi,  of  Italy,  where  it  has  been  adopted  with  suc- 
cess. In  pursuance  of  the  principles  of  this  system,  a  boy  may 
commence  the  study  of  numbers  as  soon  as  he  i*^  old  enough  to 
ynderstand  that  two  and  one  make  three.  Questioiis  are  propo- 
sed, simple,  it  is  true,  or  they  would  not  be  adapted  to  his  ca- 
pacity ;  but  questions  which  involve  the  exercise  of  bis  own  judg- 
ment. He  is  qot  directed  to  learn  a  rtUej  but  to  draw  inferen- 
ces from  known  data^  He  is  left  entirely  to  himself  to  discover 
by  the  solution  of  a  series  of  questions,  that  particular  results  will 
naturally  and  necessarily  flow  from  certain  known  truths.  He 
is  thus  led  on  imperceptibly  in  deducing  conclusions,  until  he  is 
become  so  familiar  with  the  process  by  which  he  arrives  at  them, 
that  he  can  assert  with  certainty,  such  and  such  things  being  giv^ 
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en,  such  and  such  results  will  in  variably  be  obtained ;  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  he  generalizes  this  process,  and  forms  it  into  a  rule—* 
a  rule  such  as  be  is  directed  by  the  old  system  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory in  the  outset.  It  is  of  little  consequence  to  recollect  this  rule 
thus  generalized  ;  or  rather  the  learner  can  hardly  forget  it ;  for 
the  process,  which  led  to  it,  is  suggested  by  nature,  and  will,  for 
that  reason,  ever  be  familiar  to  him.  But  suppose  he  should  for- 
get it  altogether  ;  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  exercise  his  own 
reasoning  powers  in  discovering  what  consequences  naturally  fol- 
low from  certain  given  conditions,  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  and 
natural,  at  any  time  to  institute  a  process  which  shall  lead  him  to 
a  legitimate  conclusion. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,  that  the  honor  of  having 
introduced  this  system  of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  is  due  to  War- 
ren Colbum,  with  whose  mathematical  talents  and  researches  the 
public  are  so  well  acquainted.  His  system  has  been  introduced 
into  some  of  our  public  schools  ;  and  if  the  proficiency  of  the 
beys  taught  according  to  its  directions,  is  any  evidence  of  its  mer- 
its, we  cannot  but  express  our  surprise  that  it  has  not  been  intro- 
duced into  all  of  them.  Colburn's  First  Lessons  and  Sequel 
constitute  a  perfect  systein  of  elementary  arithmetic,  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  a  boy  who  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  them,  without  having  studied  any  other  book  on 
the  subject,  is  praciically  master  of  all  the  questions  he  can  meet 
with  in  the  compting  room,  and  infinitely  better  qualified  to  enter 
upon  a  mercantile  profession,  than  if  he  could  repeat,  without 
error,  every  rule  in  Pike,  Dabol,  Walsh,  fcc.  For  satisfactory 
proof  of  this,  we  need  only  refer  to  those  merchants  uho  have  had 
under  their  care  the  boys  in  general,  who  have  been  taught  on 
this  system  at  the  high  school. 

**The  Single  Rule  of  Three,*'  say  common  arithmetics, 
^'consists  of  three  given  numbers,by  which  a  fourth  is  to  be  found, 
which  shall  hr  ve  the  saqie  ratio  to  one  of  the  given  numbers,that 
there  is  between  the  other  two.  General  rule-^Write  the  number 
which  is  of  the  same  name  or  kind  with  the  answer  required,  for 
the  second  term.  Then  consider  whether  the  answer  must  be 
greater  or  less  than  the  second  term.;  if  greater,  write  the  great- 
er of  the  remaining  two  terms  on  the  right  for  the  third  term,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  for  the  first  term  ;  but  if  less,  write  the  less 
of  the  two  remaining  terms  on  the  right  for  the  third  term,  and 
the  other  on  the  left  for  the  first  term.  Muhiply  the  second  and 
third  terms  together,  and  divide  the  product  by  Uie  first,  the  que* 
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tient  is  the  answer  required.     The  method  of  proof  is  by  invert- 
ing the  question."     Suppose  the  boy  succeeds  in  writing  down 
the  terms  in  the  required  order,   what   satisfaction  is  it  to   him 
to  know  that  the  product  of  two  of  the  numbers  given,  divided  by 
the  other,  will  give  the  answer?  Besides,  we  speak  from  personal 
experienecy  the  boy  will  endeavor  to  ascertain,  by  trialj  which  two 
of  the  three  numbers  must  be  multiplied  together  and  their  pro- 
duct divided  by  the  other.     He  tries  them  all,  and  of  course 
succeeds  in  obtaming  the  answer  given  ;  but  take  away  the  an- 
swer, and  we  venture  to  say  that  in  nine  cases  of  ten,  in  prob- 
lems moderately  difEcuIt,  be  would  be  totally  unable  to  decide 
which  of  the  two  to  multiply  together.     To  give  an  example — 
If  5  yards  of  cloth  cost  17  dollars,  what  will  1 1  yards  cost  at  the 
same  rate.'*  This  is  very  easy,  says  the  learner — 5 :  17  ::1 1:  x — ^17 
multiplied  by  11,  and  the  product  divided  by  5,  gives  37f,  the 
answer  given.     He   perceives  that  he  has  obtained  the  required 
result,  and  is  satisfied  ;  effaces  his  work  and  goes  on.     In  order 
that  he  may  comprehend  this  solution,  you  must  give  him  a  geo- 
metrical demonstration  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  proportions ;  make 
him  understand  why  the  first  term  is  to  the  second  as  the  third  is 
to  the  fourth,  and  why  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  means,  and  the  pro'duct  of  the  means,  divided 
by  one  extreme,  is  equal  to  the  other  extreme.     But  even  sup- 
posiag  that  he  understands  your  demonstration,  suppose  him  to 
perceive  the  legitimacy  of  your  conclusion,  he  shall  be  as  igno* 
rant  as  he  was  before,  as  to  all  practical  purposes,  of  the  reason 
why  17  dollars,  multiplied  by  11  yards,  and  their  product  divi- 
ded by  5  yards,  will  give  the  price  of  11  yards.     Propose  the 
same  example  to  one  who  has  studied  Colburn,  and  who  has  nev- 
er even  heard  of  the  Rule  of  Three,  nor  learped  any  rule  for  sol-* 
ving  problems  belonging  to  it.     He  will  reason  thus — If  5  yards 
cost  17  dollars,  1  yard  will  cost  one  fifth  of  17  dollars,  viz.  3| ; 
now  if  1  yard  cost  3|  dollars,  1 1  yards  will  cost  1 1  times  as 
much,  or  37f .     This  reasoning  the  v^iest  child  will  compre-t 
hend.     Here,  then,  in  two  hues,  we  have  the  secret  of  the  Rule 
of  Three, — a  rule,  which,  on  account  of  its  obscurity  and  difficul- 
ty of  application,  one  is  almost  ready  to  believe  was  invented  on- 
ly to  perplex.     In  truth,  it  should  be   discarded  altogether ;  it  is 
acknowledged  to  be  worse  than  useless  in  France,  which  is  de- 
cidedly in  advance  of  every  other  nation  in  the  science  of  math^ 
ematics. 
Perhaps  the  superiority  of  the  new  system  is  more  palpably 
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shown  with  respect  to  this  Rale  of  Three,  than  it  coold  he  with 
respect  to  any  other ;  hut  it  is  not  less  evident,  upon  examination, 
with  respect  to  most  others.  Observe  the  rule  for  the  multipli- 
cation of  Vulgar  Fractions.  In  the  old  books,  the  learner  begins 
by  committing  the  following  foi'mula-— "  Multiply  the  numerators 
together  for  a  new  numerator,  and  the  denominators  for  a  new  de- 
nominator." Multiply  I  by  |,  according  to  the  above  formula, 
we  obtain  /j.  The  learner  knows  this  to  be  correct,  because  it 
is  the  answer  given  in  his  text  book,  and  because  he  has  followed 
the  directions  of  his  rule ;  but  he  cannot  assign  a  reason  for  its  be- 
ing so.  Look  at  Mr.  Colbum's  reasoning.  Multiply  2  by  |,  or 
take  1  of  I — one  third  of  one  fifth  is  five  times  less  tlian  one  third 
of  a  whole  one,  or  ^  of  ^  is  equal  to  /^^  of  a  whole  one — I  of  }  is 
three  times  as  much,  or  ^j — and  |  of  f  is  twice  as  much  as  j  of 
the  same,  or  ^j.  The  learner  here  arrives  at  the  same  result  and 
can  demonstrate  every  step  of  the  process. 

We  arc  not  contending  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  general 
rules  or  formulas  m  mathematics  ;  on  the  contrary,  mathematics 
could  be  no  science  without  them.  But  we  contend  that  these 
formulas  should  not  be  given  to  the  boy  at  the  commencement  of 
his  studies.  He  should  begin  with  particular  examples,  and 
should  follow,  in  solving  them,  the. course  which  nature  and  com- 
mon sense  point  out  to  him.  He  will  soon  perceive  that  he  is  al- 
waysJed  to  certain  unavoidable  results;  and  perceiving  this,  he 
can  form  a  general  rule  and  demonstrate  its  truth* 
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Do  you  ask  what  will  educi^te  your  son  f  Your  example  will 
educate  him  ;  your  conversation  with  your  friends ;  the  business 
be  sees  you  transact  ;  the  likings  and  dislikings  you  express  ; 
these  will  educate  him  ; — ^the  society  you  live  in  will  educate 
him  ;  your  domestics  will  educate  him ;  above  all,  your  rank 
and  situation  in  life,  your  house,  your  table,  your  pleasure- 
grounds,  your  hounds  and  your  stables  will  educate  him.  It  is 
not  in  your  power  to  withdraw  him  from  the  continual  influence 
of  these  things,  except  you  were  to  withdraw  yourself  from  them 
also.  You  speak  of  beginning  the  education  of  your  son.  The 
moment  he  was  able  to  form  an  idea,  his  education  was  already 
begun  ;  the  education  of  drcumstances — ^insensible  education — 
which,  like  insensible  perspiration,  is  of  more  constant  and  pow- 
erful effect,  and  of  infinitely  more  consequence  to  the  habit,  than 
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that  which  is  direct  and  apparent.  This  education  goes  on  at 
every  instant  of  time ;  it  goes  on  like  lime;  jou  can  neither 
stop  it  nor  turn  its  course.  What  these  have  a  tendency  to  make 
your  child,  that  he  will  be. 

There  is  nothing  which  has  so  little  share  in  education  as  di- 
rect precept.  To  be  convinced  of  this  we  need  only  reflect  that 
there  is  no  one  point  we  labor  more  to  establish  with  children, 
than  that  of  their  speaking  the  truth  ;  and  there  is  not  any  in 
which  we  succeed  worse.  And  why  ?  Because  children  readi- 
ly see  we  have  an  interest  in  it.  Their  speaking  truth  is  used 
by  us  as  an  engine  of  government — "  Tell  me,  my  dear  child, 
when  you  have  broken  any  thing,  and  I  will  not  be  angry  with 
you." — "  Thank  you  for  nothing,"  says  the  child  ;  "  ii  1  pre- 
vent you  from  finding  it  out,  1  am  sure  you  will  not  be  angry  ;" 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  can  prevent  it.  He  knows  that,  in 
the  common  intercourses  of  life  you  tell  a  thousand  falsehoods. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  sentiments  inculcated  in  educa- 
tion have  no  influence  ; — they  have  much ;  though  not  tho> 
most ;  but  it  is  the  sentiments  we  let  drop  occasionally,  the  con- 
versation they  overhear  when  playing  unnoticed  in  a  corner  of 
the  room,  wbieh  has  an  eflTect  upon  children  ;  and  not  what  is 
addressed  directly  to  them  in  the  tone  of  exhortation.  If  you 
would  know  precisely  the  efl^ect  these  set  discourses  have  u|.iOn 
your  child,  be  pleased  to  reflect  upon  that  which  a  disc^durse 
from  the  pulpit,  which  you  have  reason  to  think  merely  profes- 
sional, has  upon  you.  Children  have  almost  an  intuitive  dis- 
cernment between  the  maxims  you  bring  forward  for  their  use, 
and  those  by  which  you  direct  your  ov^n  conduct.  Be  as  cun- 
ning as  you  will,  they  are  always  more  cunning  than  you.,  £v- 
ety  child  knows  whom  bis  father  and  mother  love  and  see  with 
pleasure,  and  whom  they  dislike ;  for  whom  they  think  them- 
selves obliged  to  set  out  their  best  plate  and  china  ;  whom  they 
think  it  an  honor  to  visit,  and  upon  whom  they  confer  honor  by 
admitting  them  to  their  company.  ^*  Respect  nothing  so  much 
as  virtue,"  says  Eugenio  to  his  son  ;  ^'  viitue  and  talents  are  the 
only  grounds  of  distinction."  The  child  presently  has  occa- 
sion to  inquire  why  his  father  pulls  ofi*  his  hat  to  some  people 
and  not  to  others ;  he  is  told  that  outward  respect  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  diflferent  stations  in  life.  This  is  a  little  difiicult  of 
comprehension  ;  however,  by  dint  of  explanation,  he  gets  over 
it  tolerably  well.  But  he  sees  his  father's  house  in  the  bu^le 
and  hurry  of  preparation  \  common  business  laid  aj^ide^  every 
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body  in  movement,  an  anusual  anxiety  to  please  and  to  shine* 
Nobody  is  at  leisure  to  receive  his  caresses  or  attend  to  bis  ques-* 
tlons ;  bis  lessons  are  interrnpted,  bis  hours  deranged.  At 
length  a  guest  arrives  ;  it  is  my  Lord  ,  whom  he  has  heard 

you  speak  of  twenty  times  as  one  of  the  most  worthless  charac- 
ters upon  earth.  Your  child,  Engenio,  has  received  a  lesson  of 
education.  Resume,  if  you  will,  your  systems  of  morality  on 
the  morrow,  you  will  in  vain  attempt  to  eradicate  it. — <<  You  ex* 
pect  company,  mamma,  muijt  I  be  dressed  to-day  ?"  <*  No,  it  is 
only  good  Mrs.  such-a-one."  Your  child  has  receiv^  a  lesson 
of  education,  one  which  be  well  understands,  a\id  will  long  re-* 
member. — Mn.  Barbauld. 
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That  man  is  happy,  who  is. taught  from  the  cradle  nothing 
which  he  must  unlearn  when  he  comes  to  riper  years.  The  ba- 
by nonsense  of  the  cradle  often  enters  into  the  character  of  the 
man  \  but  when  so  good  and  wise  a  being  as  a  well  educated 
motlier,  presides  over  the  incipient  stages  of  infant  thought,  the 
child  is  lar  on,  in  the  high  road  of  knowledge  and  wisdom.  It 
may  be  true,  that  there  have  been  men  who  have  overcome  a 
bad  infant  education  ;  but  they  have  been  few  :  this  was  the  his- 
toric meaning  of  the  fable  of  Hercules  strangling  the  Python  in 
the  cradle.  The  tales  of  the  nursery  prated  by  affectionate  ig« 
norance,  are  the  worst  of  serpents  :  they  reach  the  heart  and 
the  brain  in  the  lullaby,  and  leave  their  poison  forever.  To 
overcome  these  evils  is  wortliy  of  an  apotheosis.  The  minstrels 
of  every  age  have  sung  the  powers,  the  charms,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  woman ;  bat  it  is  only  the  moral  and  Christian  philoso- 
pher who  places  her  a  divinity  in  the  nursery. — Sahm  Observer. 


AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 

From  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  it  appears  that  there  are  in  connection  with  the 
society  400  auxiliaries,  2131  schools,  19,298  teachers,  and  135, 
074  scholars.  The  increase  of  Sabbath  scholars  in  connection 
with  the  society,  during  the  year,  is  42,377.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  are  180,000  Sabbath  scholars  in  the  United  States^ 
nod  1 ,080,000  in  the  world. 
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The  following  paragraphs  extracted  from  the  Report,  are  re- 
commended to  the  attention  of  all  who  may  be  concerned  in  or- 
ganising or  conducting  Sabbath  schools ;  and  there  is  a  proprie- 
ty in  presenting  them  to  our  readers  at  the  present  time,  when 
several  religiqus  journals  are  urging,  from  week  to  week,  the 
importance  of  Sabbath  school  instruction,  and  recommending  the 
continuance  of  these  schools  during  the  winter  season, 

"  We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  report,  that  there  have  been, 
both  in  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  manifest  improvements  in 
the  mode  pf  conducting  Sabbath  schools.  One  of  these,  in 
which  youf  managers  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  most 
hearty  concurrence,  is  the  limitation  of  scripture  lessons,  and  the 
allotment  of  the  same  lesson  to  the  class  or  classes  which  majf 
be  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures.  Though  your 
board  are  pleased  with  the  diligence  which  is  exhibited  in  com- 
mitting many  passages  of  the  word  of  God  to  memory,  they  can- 
not refrain  from  saying,  tliat  they  consider  the  number  of  verses 
recited  no  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  your 
scholars  in  divine  knowFedge.  The  words  which  are  learned  to- 
day, may  be  forgotten  tomorrow  ;4but  what  is  clearly  understood 
and  forcibly  felt,  may  remain  to  enlighten  the  mind  and  purify 
the  heart  forever.  Your  board  would  therefore  recommend  to 
their  teachers,  and  they  would  urge  it  as  a  matter  of  first  impor- 
tance, that  they  discourage,  as  far  as  they  can  safely  do  so,  the 
reciting  of  scripture  lessons  by  rote,  merely  for  the  sake  of  re- 
peating a  great  number  of  verses ;  &  that  they  endeavor  to  make 
tbeir  scholars  understand  and  apply  to  themselves  the  truths  of 
revelation.  In  this  endeavor,  it  is  in  the  power  of  your  clerical 
brethren  to  rendir  you  much  assistance  by  explaining  to  the 
teachers,  in  Bible  classes  or  otherwise  during  the  week,  the  les- 
ison  to  be  recited  on  the  succeeding  sabbath. 

Another  improvement,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  be  overlooked,  is  the  establishment  of  yuveni/e  libraries  in 
connection  with  sabbath  schools.  In  some  schools,  the  privilege 
of  using  the  library  is  the  only  reward  of  merit,  and  the  forfeit- 
ure of  that  privilege  the  only  punishment  inflicted.  But  the  ben- 
efit of  the  library  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  scholars.  By  it 
a  taste  for  reading  is  created  in  the  older  inhabitants  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, and  religious  knowledge,  communicated  in  tbe  most  in- 
structing way,  finds  an  entrance  into  familiesi  to  which  it  could 
gain  access  by  no  other  means." 
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SABBATH  SCHOOL  IN  EXETER,  N.  H. 

lo  the  Boston  Recorder  &  Telegraph  is  published  an  account 
of  the  operations  of  this  school  for  the  past  season  ;  from  which 
we  make  the  following  extract : 

**  A  few  weeks  after  this  school  opened  in  the  spring,  the  su- 
perintendent, who  has  long  and  faithfully  discharged  the  duties 
of  that  office,  applied  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  with  a  com- 
plaint that  he  could  not  obtain  the  proper  number  of  scholars, 
and  a  request  that  the  subject  might  be  publicly  discussed  in 
the  desk.  He  was  answered  that  those  delinquent  parents  and 
children  whose  hearts  and  consciences  he  would  wish  to  awa- 
ken, would  not  be  reached  by  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  as  they 
were  chiefly  of  that  class  who  totally  neglect  public  worship,— 
It  was  also  added  that  a  more  direct,  and  consequently  a  more 
successful  method  for  filling  up  the  school,  might  probably  be 
devised.  On  the  following  Sabbath  I  went  into  the  school, 
gathered  the  scholars  around  me,  and  after  being  enabled  to  fas- 
ten their  attention  by  a  familiar  address,  I  requested  them  to 
unite  their  exertions  in  assisting  to  increase  the  school.  The 
means  which  they  must  employ  to  accomplish  the  object,  were 
minutely  pointed  out  and  illustrated.  They  were  urged  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  by  every  motive  which  the  occasion  suggest- 
ed. A  <  reward  book,'  and  a  printed  certificate,  signed  by  the 
superintendents,  stating  the  number  of  scholars  added  to  the 
school  by  their  influence,  were  promised  to  every  child  whose 
exertions  should  prove  successful.  On  the  next  Sabbath, /or^y- 
WB  new  scholars  were  introduced  by  the  children  themselves.-— 
On  the  second  succeeding  Sabbath,  ^Ify-^ta?  more  were  present- 
ed, and  recorded  on  the  catalogue  of  the  school.  In  this  way, 
the  number  of  regular  scholars  was  rapidly  raised  from'  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty^  to  not  less  than  twe  hundred  and  «ev- 
enty ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  occasionally  collected  by 
the  teachers,  this  increase  was  eflected  entirely  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  young  children.  Beside  those  abovementioned, 
every  thing  like  '  rewards'  was  discarded. 

'^  The  greatest  possible  degree  of  system  in  the  management 
of  the  school,  has  been  maintained.  The  assignment  of  regular 
lessons  has  been  preferred  to  the  custom,  still  prevalent  in  many 
places,  of  allowing  the  classes  to  recite,  in  an  imperfect,  unpro- 
fitable style,  such  portions  of  scripture  and  such  hymns,  as  might 
suit  their  own  taste  and  convenience. 

"  The  teachers  have  met  as  often  as  once  in  two  weeks,  for 
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the  purpose  of  being  seriously  addressed  on  the  subject  of  their 
responsibility.  These  meetings  we  have  invariably  found  sol- 
emn and  interesting.  Private  meetings  have  also  been  held  by 
the  teachers,  to  supplicate  a  blessing  on  the  school  and  all  its 
interests.  In  addition  to  this,  the  teachers  have,  when  conven- 
ient, met  their  respective  classes  on  week-days,  for  the  purpose 
of  prayer  and  religious  conversation." 

MR.  OWEN'S  SCHOOL  AT  NEWHARMONY,  (INDIANA.) 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Owen  and  his  establishment 
in  other  respects,  we  are  much  p leased  with  his  arrangements  in 
regard  to  education.  The  following  article  is  copied  from  the 
American  Journal. 

"  There  are  400  children  belonging  to  the  society,  besides 
those  of  strangers  from  various  parts  of  the  Union.  The  num- 
ber, when  all  are  organised,  will  be  sufficient  to  occupy  three 
large  buildings.  Of  these,  one  will  be  that  known  among  the 
Harmonians  by  the  name  of  the  steeple  house.  Its  dimensions 
are  00  feet  by  40,  height  two  stories.  The  upper  part  will  serve 
for  upwards  of  a  hundred  boys  to  sleep ;  the  lower  part  is  divid- 
ed into  workshops — shoemakers,  tailors,  carpenters,  tinmen, 
stocking  weavers,  &c.— at  which  the  boys  all  learn  to  work  part 
of  their  time  as  a  recreation  from  more  studious  pursuits,  be- 
3ides  being  occasionally  employed  in  the  fields  and  gardens,  all 
of  which  are  cultivated  on  the  most  improved  principles  of  agri- 
culture. All  these  exercises  are  substituted  for  the  gymnastics 
of  the  old  schools,  and  are  equally  strengthening  for  the  body, 
and  may  be  made  the  means  of  training  them  [it  .^]  to  activity 
and  energy  so  useful  in  the  common  occupations  of  life.  The 
boys  already  can  make  their  own  shoes,  clothes,  &c. ;  and,  in  a 
short  time,  may  be  able  to  furnish  these  articles  to  the  whjle 
community.  At  the  sanie  time,  they  learn  intellectual  arithme- 
tic, geography,  mathematics,  be. ;  for  trades  are  used  instead 
of  play,  and  as  an  amusement  when  the  boys  are  tired  of  mental 
labor.  One  hundred  and  fifty  girls  of  all  ages  are  taught  the 
same  as  the  boys ;  that  is,  drawing,  music,  arithmetic,  mathe- 
matics, natural  philosophy,  a  little  chemistry,  &c.  The  older 
girls  are  divided  into  classes.  One  class  takes,  by  turns,  the 
cooking,  another  the  washing,  a  third  keeping  the  house  in  or- 
der, and  a  fourth  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  wool ;  for  there 
are  no  servants  in  the  society  :  all  work,  never  working  long  at 
the  same  time,  no  class  occupied  above  half  of  a  day  at  the  same 
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work  ;  which  makes  it  easj  and  not  fatiguing.     Children  have  < 
hitherto  been  unjustly  treated  ;  their  time  being  made  a  burden 
to  them,  for  want  of  occupation  agreeable  to  their  inclination 
and  faculties ;  for  when   properly   managed,  instead  of  being  a 
burden,  they  might  be  made  a  help  to  all  connected  with  them." 

ACAPEMY  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

In  Fiance,  the  training  of  instructers  has  been  considered  as 
having  so  essential  a  connection  with  the  progress  of  education, 
as  to  have  engaged  a  considerabte  number  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened and  philanthropic  gentlemen  of  the  capital  to  form  a  socie- 
ty for  the  express  purpose  of  advancing  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  Boston  Patriot  states,  ^'  that  the  late  editor  (Mr.  Carter) 
of  the  U.  S.  Literary  Gazette,  contemplates  the  establishment  of 
a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  persons  who  intend  to  become 
teachers  of  youth.  Such  a  seminary  would  be  of  practical  utili- 
ty, and  we  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  Mr.  Carter  to  su- 
perintend it." 

COLLEGE  IN  PHILADELPHI  A. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  a  College  in  Philadelphia^ 
''  where  English  literature,  the  sciences,  and  the  liberal  arts, 
shall  be  fully  taught,  unconnected  with  the  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  for  admission  into  which  there  shall  be  no  prerequisite  ojf 
having  studied  these  languages." 

INFANT  SCHOOL.— PHILADELPfflA. 

At  the  Children's  Asylum,  in  Southwark,  a  hundred  children 
ef  the  poor  house  have  been  taught  according  to  the  plans  used 
in  infant  schools  in  England,  and  their  proficiency  is  very  strik- 
ing. 

INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.— BELFAST,  (HAINE.) 

A  society  has  recently  been  formed  in  Belfast,  the  object  of 
which  is,  '^  to  establish  and  constantly  maintain  a  school  on  the 
Monitorial  System  qf  instruction  for  children,  principally  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  seven  years."  The  society  pro- 
pose '*  to  furnish  instruction  gratis  to  all  children  whose  parents 
are  unable  to  pay  tuition."  The  following  is  one  of  the  ^*  Rules 
established  by  the  Standing  Committee,  Oct.   23,    1826." 

**  A  place  shall  be  provided  for  the  hats,  bonnets,  and  coats,  for 
each  child  separately  ;  and  the  teacher  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
benefit  that  may  result  from  being  early  taught  to  have  *  a  place 
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for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its  place  ;  a  time  for  every 
thing,  and  to  do  every  thing  in  its  proper  time.'  That  the  chil- 
dren may  be  practically  taught,  the  teacher  is  forbidden  to  do 
for  her  pupils  that  which  they  can  do  for  themselves/' 

MONITORIAL   SCHOOLS. 

A  Monitorial  School  was  instituted  in  Wiscasset,  (Mc.)  in  Au- 
gust last,  and  one  in  Gardiner,  (Me.)  inrOctober.  The  former 
was  opened  with  100  scholars, — 50  males  and  50  females. 

BTOTZCBS 

IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  FrankHn  Primer,  or  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading,  adapted  to  the  tmderstanding 

9/ children ;  composed  and  publisfied  by  a  CommUteef  appointed  for  the  purpose  1y  the  School 

Convention  of  Franklin  county.  May  25, 18^.     Qreenfidd,  Mass.  IBmoipp.  36. 

Amidst  the  iodications  of  approaching  ieg^islative  measures  for  eleVeUng  the  slaadard  of 
instruction  in  common  schools,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  spirit  of  improvement  at  work 
in  narrower  spheres,  and  a  county  convention  of  school  committees  takin|^  the  ^business  of 
practical  reformation  into  their  own  bands.  This  result  is  the  mfiTp  ^frjiaing  that  it  is  in  the 
instance  under  notice  peculiarly  successful.  The  method  a^oote^tt-fne  Ffanklin  Primer  ia 
simple  and  natural.  We  have  Jiere  no  useless  columns  of  r^|i  and  banl»%ords,  which  the 
scholar  will  hardly  meet  again  in  the  course  of  a  life  time^^'iiMdiiig^.  The  book  is  Bxnx^^ 
in  lessons  so  as  to  present  an  aaalvsis  ofever^*  portion  of  re|iCKng  exercise  r  this  analysis  con- 
sists of  all  the  words  in  a  lesson  placed  over  it  m  columnf<fi>r  spelling.— *  We  wouM  not  leave 
this  highly  meritorious  production,  without  adverting  to  i(sr excellent  adaptation  to  the  mindbi 
of  ver^  young  children.  Alt  the  reading  le^isons  are  simple,  easy,  intelligible,  and  natural 
in  their  style;  and  they  will  prepare^ thelittle  learner  to  read  with  an  unassuming  and  lively 
manner,  in  works  of  a  higher  order. — Amer.  Jour,  of  Ed.  • 

In  a  subsequent  notice  of  a '  Spelling  Book,'  the  editor  of  the  Journal  has  the  following 
remarks ;  "  For  our  own  part,  we  confess  we  have  no  ^reat  partiality  to  spelling  books,  and 
think  very  favorably  or  the  iQpre  recent  plan  of  usmg  only  a  primer  and  then  an  easv 
reading  book  of  a  simple  and  inmKgible  character ;  the  nttle  scholar  making  his  own  spel- 
ling book  by  spelling  every  lessnn  he  reads;  and  taking  his  pronouncing  fessons  from  the 
dictionary.  Under  the  management  of  a  careful  teacher,  this  will  be  iound  a  much  more 
efficacious  course,  than  endless  drilling  on  the  dull  unmeaning  columns  of  a  spelling  book. ' 

Outlines  of  Modem  Oeography,  on  a  new  plan,  carefully  adapted  to  youth,  with  numerom 

engravings  of  cities,  manners,  costumes,  and  curiosities  ;  accompanied  by  an  Atlas,    By  Re9% 

C.  A.  Goodrich.    Price  75  cerdsfor  the  Oeography  and  colored  Atlas. 

Wehavenoi  vet  had  opportunity  to  examine  either  this  work,  or  the  two  small  geogra- 
phies mentioneain  our  first  number  ;  but  we  are  induced  to  notice  them  from  a  conviction, 
that  it  would  be  more  conducive  to  improvement,  as  well  as  more  economical,  to  use  smaller 
books  In  teadiing  chiMren,  than  is  now  ciistomary  in  most  of  our  schools 


O'Tbe  favcHrable  reception  which  the  first  No.  of  the  Teacher's  Guipe  has  met,  and 
the  language  of  approbation  and  encouragement  which  has  reached  us  from  various  quar- 
ters, induce  us  to  issue  a  second  number,  although  the  slate  of  the  subscription  list  is  not  yet 
such  as  to  sustain  the  expenses  of  the  publication.  Should  there  be  that  increase  of  patron- 
age which  we  anticipate,  the  third  number  will  appear  on  the  Ist  of  January ;  after  which, 
the  publication  will  he  semi* monthly,  as  was  originally  proposed.  Subscribers'  names  may 
be  sent  to  Arthur  Shirley,  Portland,  Me.  or  to  J.  L.  Parkhurst,  Wiscasset,  Me. 

Conditions. — One  Dollar  a  year,  to  be  paid  within  the  year  :  if  delayed  beyond  that 
time,  $\  ,50.    To  those  who  procure  subscribers  and  pay  in  advance,  every  sixth  copy  gratis. 

FORTLAIHD  :  A.  Sbirlet,  Printer— i.  L.  Paricitubst,  EditM*. 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET. 

Amid  the  various  improvements  in  the  business  of  education^ 
which  are  making  at  the  present  day,  the  method  of  teaching  the 
alphabet  has  not  been  overlooked.  Skilful  teachers  and  able 
writers  have  not  deemed  this  humble  department  of  instructtoa 
unwortliy  their  attention.  The  result  is,  that  improved  methods 
of  teaching  the  alphabet  have  been  invented,  and  are  coming  in- 
to use.  That  these  should  be  generally  known  and  adopted,  is 
important  on  several  accounts.  A  child,  when  skilfully  taught, 
can  learn  his  letters  in  much  less  time  ;  and  he  will  thus  be  soon- 
er prepared  to  proceed  to  the  next  step  of  his  progress  in  the 
art  of  reading.  And  though  it  may  not  be  of  much  consequence 
whether  the  child  becomes  able  to  read  a  few  weeks  or  months 
sooner  or  later,  yet  the  saving  of  time  to  the  teacher,  is  a  con- 
sideration not  to  be  overlooked.  When  a  person  for  want  of 
skill,  spends  more  time  than  is  necessary  in  teaching  the  alpha- 
bet, he  wastes,  not  only  the  childs'  time,  but  also  his  owu  ;  or 
rather,  if  employed  in  a  school,  he  defrauds  his  older  scholars 
of  that  share  of  att<>ntion  which  he  might  otherwise  bestow  up- 
on them.  But  the  consider.^tion  which  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  this  case,  is  the  impression  which  the  method  of  teach- 
ing leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  little  learner,  and  the  intellectual 
habits  which  it  contributes  to  form. 

In  pursuing  the  subject,  we  shall  notice  the  principal  methods 
of  teaching  the  alphabet,  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 

1.  We  begin  with  that  method,  which,  we  fear,  has  been,  and 
still  is,  the  one  most  commonly  adopted.  The  teacher,  holding 
a  book  in  which  letters  are  arranged  in  their  usual  order,  points* 
with  any  thing  that  may  be  convenient,  at  the  first  letter,  and 
says,  **  A."  The  child»  looking  at  the  letter,  repeats,  ''  A.'* 
The  teacher  immediately  points  at  the  next  letter,  and  say«, 
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"  B."  The  child,  following  tbe  pointer  with  his  eye,  repeats^ 
**B."  The  teacher  then  proceeds  to  'C,'  which  is  dispatched 
in  the  same  manner.  And  thus  on,  until  hoth  teacher  and 
learner  have  said  "Z," — which  ends  a  lesson.  The  child 
then  takes  his  seat,  having  seen,  for  the  first  time,  six  and 
twenty  different  marksy .  and  having  heard  and  pronounced  the 
names  of  them  all,  hut  without  having  been  able  to  notice  any 
one  of  them  sufficiency  to  recognise  it  on  seeing  it  again.  The 
succeeding  lessons  are  a  repetition  of  the  same  process.  And 
this  process  is  repeated  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month.  Still,  the  child  has  not  learned  his  letters. 
The  forms  of. the  letters  have,  indeed,  become  familiar  to  his 
eye,  and  their  names  to  his  ear ;  but  he  cannot  tell  to  which  let- 
ter each  name  belongs.  He  may  even,  by  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  sounds  in  the  same  order,  have  become  able  to  re- 
peat the  names  of  the  letters,  without  assistance,  from  beginning 
to  end;  and  the  teacher  may  thus  be  led  to  imagine  that  he 
knows  the  letters  ;  when  in  fact  he  could  not  tell  three  of  them, 
if  he  should  see  them  any  where  else.  Some  teachers,  to  guard 
against  this,  occasionally  reverse  the  process,  beginning  at  *  Z.* 
and  ending  at  *  A  '  But  this  expedient  is  far  fron  remedying 
the  evil ;  and  some  children,  while  they  know  scarcely  a  single 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  become  able  to  repeat  tht  letters  correct- 
ly, not  only  from  *  A'  to  '  Z,'  but  also  in  retrograde  order,  from 

*Z'to*A.* 

In  all  this,  there  is  so  little  to  interest  either  teacher  or  learn- 
er, that  the  former  usually  hurries  through  the  process  as  fast  as 
he  can,  and  the  latter,  while  his  lips  are  repeating  the  names  of 
tlie  letters,  suffers  his  eye  to  wander  far  from  the  book.  Thus 
the  learner  woald  go  through  the  lesson  without  seeing  half  the 
letters,  did  not  the  teacher,  now  and  then  chide  his  negligence, 
and  say,  "  Look  at  the  letters — keep  your  eye  on  the  book."    . 

That  this  method  of  teaching  is  very  unphilosophical  add  inju- 
dicious, if  not  sufficiently  apparent  already,  will  become  so  by  a 
comparison  with  some  other  methods  which  we  shall  bring  into 
view  before  we  dismiss  the  subject. 

2.  The  following,  extracted  from  Mr.  Wilderspin's  book  on 
the  edacatioD  of  infants,  is  an  account  of  his  "  method  of  teach- 
ing the  alphabet  and  giving  ideas  of  things  at  the  same  time." 

".  We  have  26  cards,  and  each  card  has  on  it  one  letter  of  the 
alphabet,  and  some  object  in  nature.  The  first  has  letter  \  on  the 
top  and  an  apple  painted  on  the  bottom.     The  children  are  de- 
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sired  to  go  into  the  gaHery,  which  is  simply  seats  elevated  one 
above  another  at  one  end  of  the  school  like  stairs ;  the  master 
places  himself  before  the  children  in  a  situation  so  th-at  they  can 
see  him  and  be  them,  and  being  thus  situated  he  proceeds  near- 
ly as  follows. 

Q.  Where  am  I  ?  A.  Opposite  to  us.  Q*  What  is  on  the 
right  side  of  me  ?  A.  A  lady.  Q.  What  is  on  the  left  side  of 
me  i  A.  A  chair.  Q.  What  is  behind  me  ?  A.  A  desk.  Q. 
Who  are  before  me  ?  A.  We  children.  Q.  What  do  I  hold 
up  in  my  hand  ?  A>  Letter  A  for  apple.  Q.  Which  hand  do 
I  hold  it  up  with  i  A.  The  right  hand.  Q.  Spell  it.  A.  A-p- 
p-l-e.  Q.  How  is  an  apple  produced  ?  A.  It  grows  on  a  tree* 
Q.  What  part  of  the  tree  is  in  the  ground  ?  A,  The  root.  Q. 
\Vhat  is  that  which  comes  out  of  the  ground  f  A.  The  stem. 
Q.  If  the  stem  grows  up  straight,  in  what  position  would  you 
call  it  ?  A.  Perpendicular.  Q.  What  is  on  the  stem  i  A. 
branches.  Q.  What  is  on  the  branches  ?  A.  Leaves,  and  they 
are  green.  Q.  Is  there  any  thing  besides  leaves  on  the  branch- 
es.^ A.  Yes;  apples.  Q.  What  was  it  before  it  became  an 
apple  ?  A,  Blossom.  Q.  What  part  of  the  blossom  becomes 
fruit  ?  A.  The  inside.  Q.  What  becomes  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Uossom  ?  A.  They  fall  off  the  tree.  Q.  What  was  it  before 
it  became  blossom  ?  A,  A  bud.  Q.  What  caused  the  buds 
to  become  larger  and  produce  leaves  and  hlossom  ?  A,  The 
sap.  ^.  What  is  sap.  A>  A  juice.  Q.  How  can  the  sap 
make  the  buds  larger  i  A.  It  comes  out  of  the  root  and  goes 
up  the  stem.  Q.  Where  next  i  A.  Through  the  branches  in- 
to the  buds.  'Q.  What  do  the  buds  produce  ?  A,  Some  buds 
j^rodoce  leaves  some  blossoms,  and  some  a  shoot  i  Q.  What  do 
you  mean  by  a  shoot  ?  A.  A  shoot  is  a  young  branch,  which 
is  green  at  first,  btit  becomes  hard  by  age»  Q.  What  part  be** 
comes  hard  first  i     A.  The  bottom. 

B. 

Q.  What  is  this  ?  A.  B  for  baker^  for  batter,  for  bacon,  for 
brewer,  for  button^  for  bell,  &c.  &c.  The  teacher  can  take  any 
of  these  names  he  pleases;  for  instance,  the  first :  Children,  let 
me  hear  you  spell  baker.  A.  B-a-k-e-r.  Q.  What  is  a  baker  P 
A.  A  man  that  makes  bread.  Q.  What  is  bread  made  of  .'^  A. 
It  is  made  of  flour,  water,  yeast,  and  a  little  salt.  Q.  What  is' 
flour  made  of?  A.  Wheat.  Q.  How  is  it  made  i  A,  Ground 
to  powder  in  a  mill.  Q.  What  makes  a  mill  go  round  ?  A.  The 
wind,  if  it  is  a  wind-mill.     Q.  Are   there  any   other  kinds  of 
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mills  f  A.  Yes ;  mills  that  go  by  water,  mills  that  are  draws 
round  by  horses,  and  mills  that  go  by  steam.  Q.  When  the 
flour,  |ind  water,  and  yeast  are  mixed  together,  what  does  the 
baker  do  ?  A.  Bake  them  in  an  oven.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of 
bread?  A,  For  children  to  eat.  Q.  Who  causes  the  corn  to 
grow  ?     A.  Almighty  God. 

C. 

Q.  What  is  this  f  A.  It  is  letter  C  for  cow,  c-o-w,  and  for  cat, 
&c.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  cow  ?  A.  The  cow  gives  us 
milk  to  put  into  the  tea.  Q.  Is  milk  used  for  ^ny  other  purpose, 
besides  putting  it  into  tea  f  A.  Yes,  it  is  used  to  put  into  pud- 
dings and  for  many  other  things.  Q.  Name  some  of  the  other 
things.  A.  It  is  used  to  make  butter  and  cheese.  Q,  What 
part  of  it  makes  butter  ?  A.  The  cream  which  swims  at  the  top 
of  the  milk.  Q.  How  is  it  made  into  bulter  ?  A  It  is  put  into  a 
thing  called  a  churn,  in  the  shape  of  a  barrel.  Q.  What  is  done 
next  ?  A.  The  chum  is  turned  ronnd  by  means  of  a  handle,  and 
the  motion  turns  the  cream  into  butter.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of 
butter  f  A.  To  putoo  bread,  and  to  put  into  pye-crust,  and  many 
other  niee  things  Q.  Of  what  color  is  butter  ?  A.  It  is  generally 
yellow.  Q.  Are  there  any  other  things  made  of  milk  f  A. 
Yes,  many  things,  but  the  principal  one  is  cheese.  Q.  How  is 
cheese  made  ?  A,  The  milk  is  turned  into  curds  and  whey  ; 
which  is  done  by  putting  a  liquid  into  it  called  rennet.  Q  What 
part  of  the  curd  and  whey  is  made  into  cheese  f  A,  The  curd, 
which  is  put  into  a  press ;  and  when  it  has  been  in  the  press 
a  few  days,  it  becomes  cheese.  Q.  Is  the  flesh  of  the  cow  use- 
ful? A.  Yes,  it  is  eaten,  and  is  called  beef;  and  the  flesh  of 
tiie  young  calf  is  called  veal.  Q.  Is  the  skin  of  the  cow  or 
calf  of  any  use  f  A.  Yes,  the  skin  of  the  cow  is  manufactured 
into  leather  for  the  soles  of  shoes.  Q.  What  is  made  with  the  calf 
skin  f  A.  The  top  of  the  shoe,  which  is  called  the  upper  leather. 
Q.  Are  there  any  other  parts  of  the  cow  that  are  useful  ?  A. 
Yes,  the  horns,  which  are  made  into  combs,  handles  of  knives, 
forks,  and  other  things.  Q.  What  is  made  of  the  hoofs  that 
come  oflT  the  cow's  feet  ?  A.  Glue  to  join  boards  together.  Q. 
Who  made  the  cow  ?  A.  Almighty  God. 

D. 

Q.  What  is  this  ?  A.  Letter  D,  for  dog,  for  dove,  for  draper, 
^c.  Q.  What  is  the  use  of  the  dog  ?  A.  To  guard  the  hoose^ 
and  keep  thieves  away.  Q.  How  can  a  dog  guard  the  house 
and  keep  thieves  awby?  A.  By  barking  to  wake  the  persons  who 
live  in  the  house.    Q.  Is  the  dog  of  any  other  use  i  A.  Yes,  te 
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draw  und«r  a  truck.  Q.  Does  he  xlo  as  his  master  bids  him  9 
A.  Yes,  and  knows  his  master  from  any  other  person.  Q.  Is  the 
dog  a  faithful  animal  ?  A.  Yes,  very  faithful ;  he  has  been  known 
to  die  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  master.  Q.  Is  it  right  to  beat 
a  dog  ?  A.  No,  it  is  very  wrong  to  nse  any  animal  ill,  because 
we  do  not  like  to  be  beaten  ourselves.  Q.  Did  Almighty  God 
make  the  dog  ?  A.  Yes,  and  every  thing  else  that  has  life." 

As  the  manner  of  teaching  the  alphabet  is  the  subject  before 
Bs,  we  cannot  pause  to  inquire  in  what  way  Mr.  Wilderspin's 
cfarldren  had  been  prepared  to  give  all  the  answers  above  related  ; 
whether  theybad  merely  been  told  this  thing  and  that,  or  whether 
they  bad  actually  seen  the  various  objects  and  witnessed  the 
various  operations  which  they  describe.  We  entirely  approve 
die  practice  of  giving  children  instruction  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions ou  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  Mr.  W.  has  exhibited 
a  specimen  of  ;  but  we  doubt  the  expediency  of  connecting  this 
with  the  learning  ot  the  alphabet.  Suppose  a  letter  and  a  |>ic- 
iure  to  be  presented  to  the  child's  view  at  the  same  time,  it  is  ev* 
idem  that  the  picture  will  attract  his  principal  attention.  He 
will  thus  receive  a  less  distinct  ilnpression  of  the  form  of  the 
letter,  and  will  be  less  likely  to  recollect  its  name.  The  picture 
is  connected  in  the  child's  mind  with  various  interesting  associa- 
tions, previously  existing  :  the  letter,  with  none  at  all.  And  e\eB 
if  he,  from  curiosity,  were  disposed  to  examine  the  form  and  no* 
tKe  the  name  of  the  letter,  he  is  diverted  from  this  by  the  con- 
versation which  immediately  follows  respecting  the  object  repre- 
sented by  the  picture.  Having  seen  the  letter  and  picture  to- 
gether, he  may  indeed,  if  he  should  see  the  letter  by  itself,  be 
reminded  of  the  picture  and  the  subsequent  conversation  ;  but 
this  would  afford  him  no  assistance  in  recollecting  the  name  of 
the  letter,  nor  any  information  respecting  its  use.  Mr.  Wilder^ 
spin,  it  is  true,  teaches  his  children  to  say,  that  ^^  A  stands  for 
Apple,"  4^. ;  but  how  a  child  who  cannot  read  the  word  '  apple/ 
is  to  understand  the  mean*ng  of  this  expression,  we  do  not  know. 
Nor  can  we  conceive  bow  children  are  taught,  to  any  purpose, 
to  spell  'apple'  and  ^baker'  before  they  have  learned  three  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  It  seems  to  us,  that  in  Mr.  W's  method  of 
teaching  the  alphabet,  the  only  relation  which  the  child  can  per- 
ceive between  each  letter  and  the  picture  under  it,  is  that  of  con- 
tiguiiy  of  place ;  and  that  the  child's  saying,  at  this  stage  of  his 
progress,  that  A  stands  for  Apple  and  B  for  Baker,  and  then 
spelling  Apple  and  Baker,  must  be  merely  repeating,  like  a  par- 
srt,  what  has  been  said  to  him. 
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3.  The  following  is  the  method  of  teaching  practised  by  Mr 
Fowle  in  the  Boston  Monitorial  School 

"  An  A  is  made  on  the  child's  slate  by  another  competeivt  child, 
called  a  monitor.  The  child  is  told  the  name  of  the  letter,  and 
asked  to  imitate  it.  Few  do  so  without  some  persuasion  ;  but 
after  the  monitor  has  held  her*  hand,  and  made  a  few  letters  for 
her,  the  child  will  never  need  such  assistance  again. — After  mak- 
ing perhaps  fifty  A's,  she  is  shown  a  B,  told  its  name,  and  en- 
couraged to  imitate  it.  In  this  way,  she  will  team  to  make  and 
name  three  or  four  letters  in  two  hours  ;  but  lest  she  should  be 
tired  of  this  exercise,  she  is  shown  a  book,  and  asked  to  pick  out 
A's  and  B's,  or  such  letters  as  she  has  been  writing.  Ij  this  way 
the  alphabet  is  easily  taught  in  one  month ;  whereas,  on  the  old 
plan,  from  four  to  six  months  are  consumed  in  learning  the 
names  of  the  letters,  to  say  nothingof  being  able  to  write  them.'*- 

With  this  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  we  are  much  pleas- 
ed. The  child,  in  order  to  imitate  a  letter,  will  look  at  it  with 
an  earnestness,  and  notice  its  form  with  a  particularity,  which 
nothing  else  could  induce  him  to  exercise.  And  as  the  merocyry 
depends  on  attention,  this  minute  and  fixed  attention  will  impress 
the  form  of  the  letter  on  the  mind  of  the  child,  so  that  he  will  be 
able  to  recognise  it  and  distinguish  it  from  others.  And  this  im- 
pression will  be  rendered  still  deeper  and  more  distinct  by  the 
act  of  making  the  letter  on  the  slate  ;  during  which,  the  child 
continues  to  think  of  the  form  of  the  letter  which  he  is  imitating  ; 
and  this  detaining  of  an  idea  in  the  mind  is  the  very  thing  which 
constitutes  attention.  Besides,  aOer  becoming  able  to  make  a 
letter,  the  child  will,  of  his  own  accord,  in  bis  hoUrs  of  recess, 
amuse  himself  with  making  the  letter  again  and  again  ;  which 
will  afibrd  a  still  farther  security  against  its  being  forgotten.— » 
Mr.  Fowle  speaks  of  the  child's  learning  "  to  write"  in  this  way  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the  letters  are  made  io  ihe  prinU 
ing  and  not  in  the  tt>nting  form  ;  so  that  the  ability  both  to  make 
and  to  read  letters  in  the  latter  form,  must  be  acquired  at  a  sub- 
sequent period.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  children  are  not 
received  into  Mr.  F's  school  until  four  years  of  age.  In  common 
schools,  children  are  accustomed,  we  believe,  to  com roeuce  learn- 
ing the  alphabet  at  an  earlier  age  ;  and  it  would  probably  be 
found  difiicuit  for  them,  at  the  age  of  two  and  a  half  or  three 
years,  to  imitate  the  alphabetic  characters. 

*Mr.  Fowlers  school  consists  wholly  of  females. 
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4.  In  **  Worcester's  Primer,"  recently  published,  a  method  of 
teachinpr  is  recommended,  which  cannot  fail,  we  think,  of  being 
eminently  saccessfol. 

*'  Let  every  parent  be  provided  with  twenty-six  wooden  blocks, 
about  an  inch  square.  On  these  let  the  alphabet  be  printed  in 
Roman  letters,  having  a  capital  on  one  side,  and  the  correspond- 
ing small  letter  on  the  opposite  side.  Print  the  letters  quite 
larcre,  and  be  careful  to  make  them  well.  There  will  be  room 
to  make  three  or  four  of  each  small  letter  of  different  sizes.  The 
use  of  these  bhicks  will  constitute  a  new  play,  which  we  shall 
qill  Letter  Play. 

Arrange  two  or  three  of  the  block's  on  a  chair,  shelf,  or  other 
clean  and  convenient  place,  and  show  the  letters  to  the  child, 
name  them  distinctly,  and  remark  on  the  form  and  appearance. 
Then  proceed,  if  you  please,  with  your  own  work,  and  ask  the 
cUM  to  bring  you  A.  If  it  succeed,  praise  it  for  doing  well,  and 
tell  it  to  return  A,  and  bring  B.  Wten  these  two  capitals  are 
learned,  ask  for  little  a  ;  and  then  for  little  b.  When  these  are 
learned,  add  another  block,  being  careful  to  repeat  the  use  of 
the  first  two,  and  to  avoid  selecting  the  letters  in  alphabetical 
order.  Any  number  of  children  may  unite  in  the  play,  and  any 
one  may  instt'uct,  that  knows  the  letters. 

Never  continue  the  play  so  long  as  to  render  it  tedious.  Two 
letters  learned  at  a  lesson  should  satisfy  you ;  but  some  children 
will  learn  the  whole  in  two  or  three  days. 

After  the  large  and  small  Roman  letters  are  learned,  the  Italic 
letters  may  be  made  on  other  sides  of  the  blocks,  and  learned  in 
the  same  manner.  Afterwards,  the  numbers  from  1  to  26  may 
be  marked  on  another  side  of  the  blocks.  In  this  case,  the 
blocks  most  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  orden 

Ttiese  blocks  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  schools  which 
contain  children  that  have  not  learned  the  letters  and  numbers. 
Those  who  prefer  purchasing  th^hi,  may  at  all  times  be  supplied 
by  the  publishers  of  the  Phimsr."  [That  is,  by  Billiard,  Gray, 
&  Co.  Bost#n.]  (  To  be  concluded.) 
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(Concluded.) 

Children  should  be  taught  such  things  only  as  they  can  under- 
stand, and  as  will  interest  and  please  them.  There  is  nothing 
which  they  learn  more  readijy,  than  the  names  of  sensible  objects. 
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It  18  well,  therefore,  to  teach  them,  at  an  early  age,  to  distinguisb 
a  great  variety  of  such  objects,  and  to  notice  the  properties  in 
which  one  resembles  or  differs  from  another.  We  shall  coaeliide 
our  extracts  relative  to  infant  schools,  by  copying  Mr.  Wilders- 
pin's  account  of  the  method  of  coiEmunicating  instruction  of  thia 
kind. 

"  As  all  our*ideas  are  admitted  through  the  medium  of  the 
senses,  they  must  refer  in  the  first  place  lo  external  i.bjects*  It 
is  for  this  reason  we  bring  into  use  the  ficdlowing  articles. 

The  articles  are  either  gkied  or  fastened  on  the  boards  with 
screws  or  waxed  thread.  The  boards  are  about  sixteen  inches 
square,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  chick  :  wainscot  is  the  best,  as  it 
does  not  warp.  There  should  be  aboui  twenty  articles  on  each 
board,  or  twenty-five,  just  as  it  suits  the  conductors  of  the  school. 
There  should  be  the  same  quantity  of  things  on  each  board,  in 
order  that  all  the  children  may  finish  at  one  time.  I  will  give  an 
account  of  a  few  of  our  boards. 

The  first  board  contains  a  small  piece  of  gold  in  its  roagh  state, 
a  piece  of  gold  in  its  m^nufectured  state,  a  piece  of  silver  in 
both  states,  a  pieee  of  copper  in  both  states,  a  piece  of  brass  in 
both  states,  a  piece  of  tin  in  both  states,  a  piece  of  lead  in  both 
states,  a  piece  of  iron  in  both  states,  a  piece  of  steel  in  both 
states,  a  piece  of  tinfoil,  a  piece  of  solder,  a  screw,  a  clasp  nail,  a 
clout  nail,  a  hob  nail,  a  spike  nail,  a  sparable,  and  a  tack.-~^These 
articles  are  all  on  the  board  ;  and  the  monitor  puts  his  pointer  to 
each  article,  and  tells  his  little  pupils  their  names,  and  encoura- 
ges them  to  repeat  the  names  after  him.  When  they  finish  at  one 
post,  they  go  to  the  next. 

^The  next  board  may  contain  a  piece  of  hemp,  a  piece  of  rope, 
a  piece  of  string,  a  piece  of  bagging,  a  piece  of  sacking,  a  piece 
of  canvas,  a  piece  of  hessian,  a  piece  of  Scotch  sheeting,  a  piece 
of  unbleached  linen,  a  piece  of  bleached  linen,  a  piece  of  diaper 
linen,  a  piece  of  dyed  linen,  apiece  of  flax,  a  piece  of  thread,  a 
|Nece  of  yam,  a  piece  of  ticking,  a  piece  of  raw  silk,  a  piece  of 
twisted  silk,  a  piece  of  woven  silk,  figured,  a  piece  of  white 
plain  silk,  and  a  piece  of  dyed  silk,  a  piece  of  ribbon,  a  piece  of 
silk  cord,  a  piece  of  silk  velvet,  &c. 

The  next  may  contain  raw  cotton,  cotton  yam,  sewing  cotton, 
unbleached  calico,  bleached  calico,  dimity,  jean,  fustian,  velveteen 
gause, nankeen  gingham,  bed  furniture,  printed  calico,  marseilles, 
flannel,  baise,  stuff,  woollen-cloth  and  wool,worsted,  white,  black, 
and  mixed. 

The  next  may  contain  milled  board,  paste  board,  Bristol  card, 
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brown  paper,  white  paper  of  various  sorts,  white  sheep  skio,  ye^ 
low  sheep,  tanned  sheep,  purple  sheep,  glazed  sheep,  red  sheep, 
calfskin,  cow  hide,  goat  skin,  kid,  seal,  pig  leather,  seal  skin, 
wash  leather,  heaver,  be. 

The  next  may  contain  ahont  twenty  five  of  those  wood  ani- 
mals, which  are  imported  into  this  country,  and  are  to  he  had  at 
the  Foreign  Toy  Warehouse ;  some  of  them  afe  carved  exceed- 
ingly well,  and  appear  very  like  the  real  animals. 

The  next  may  contain  mahogany  ,and  the  various  kinds  of  wood. 

The  next  may •comaiii  pronings^f  the  different  fruit  trees. 
'  The  next  may  contain  the  different  small  articles  of  ironmon- 
gery, needles,  pins,  cutlery,  small  tools,  and  every  other  oliject 
that  can  be  obtained  small  enough  for  the  purpose. 
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[£xtracled  finoBi  the  AcademiciaB.] 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  education  of  (hose  who  are  not 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  might  not  borrow  some  improvement  from  the 
mode  of  instmcting  those  who  are ;  why  the  young  scholar's  ear- 
lier years  might  not  be  more  profitably  employed  iu  acquiring 
the  art  of  spelling  by  varied  readings  of  words  in  sentences,  and  . 
by  writing  them;  why,  by  repeated  oral  explanation,  a  greater 
eopioiisness,  precision,  and  ease  of  expression  could  not  be  ac«- 
quired,  than  by  spelling  bare  columns  of  words  without  their  spir- 
it or  meaning ;— -why  a  few  of  those  precious  hours  which  are  so 
often  wasted  over  the  unprofitable  pages  of  some  mere  word 
book,  had  not  better  be  devoted  to  the  more  useful  task  of  seek- 
ing out  the  strength  of  our  language,  and  the  best  array  of 
thought  in  the  pages  of  some  of  our  correct  authors.  W^e  are 
convinced  that  it  is  altogether  injudicious  to  load  the  memory  of 
die  pupil,  at  the  outset,  with  those  vague  and  subtle  distinctions 
among  words,  with  which  grammarians  occupy  themselves  so 
much  and  so  unprofitably,  and  about  which  they  are  so  much 
at  variance  with  each  other.  It  is  quite  enough,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  they  are  taught,  by  examples  continually  diversifi- 
ed and  repeated,  to  use  words  accurately,  and  as  others  use  them. 

The  elementary  system  of  instruction,  which  bat  been,  till  of 
late,  generally  in  this  country,  is  fraught  with  the  most  pernicious 
consequences.  .  Our  youth  have  spent,  and  now  do  spend  their 
time  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen,  in  forcing  into  their  memo- 
ries the  mere  skeleton  of  our  language.  Spellingj  ipelling  is  the 
cry  ;  but  what  great  advantage  in  spelling  a  word  by  the  voice, 
unless  the  person  can  write  it  correctly  ?  what  great  advantage 
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ID  knowing  the  mere  orthography  of  a  word,  when  diere  is  oo 
meaning  attached  to  it  ? — What  great  use  is  it  to  keep  children 
learning  the  words  in  spelling  books  and  dictionaries  hy  hearty 
unless  they  are  made  to  comprehend  their  meaning  and  con- 
struction ? — ^The  power  of  association,  and  the  influence  which 
words  have  in  a  sentence,  give  to  the  mind  of  the  learner,  as  it 
were,  a  kind  of  shape  or  image,  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey- 
by  any  other  means.  To  pronounce  words  only  as  a  parrot, 
without  knowing  what  they  signify,  is  of  very  little  service ;  but 
as  absurd  as  this  practice  is,  it  is  done  in  almost  every  elemen- 
tary school  in  our  country. 
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The  ibilowiag,  seleeted  from  a  aeries  of  numbers  published  in  the  Rockingfaajo  Gasetle, 
contaiofl  much  wholeflome  truth,  expressed  in  a  plain,  intelligible  st^rle. 

I  am,  in  this  number,  to  point  out  defects  in   the  business   of 
schools.     I  shall  nnceremoniously  begin  with 

Incompetent  Jnttrueters.-rli  is  not  enough  that  teicbers  know 
bow  to  read  their  A,  B,  C's,  or  plain  English,  or  parse  a  plain 
sentence,  or  tell  whether  London  lies  in  north  or  south  latitude. 
They  must  be  competent  to  teach  the  various  branches  in  a  prop- 
er and  suecessful  manner.  Now  this  rule  well  applied,  would 
probably  exclude  at  lea^t  one  half  of  our  instructers.  They  do 
not  understand  emiugh  of  the  business  of  instruction  to  maintain 
interest  in  the  scholar.  To  instruct  successfully,  teachers  must 
have  not  only  a  general,  and  perhaps  a  very  slight  acquamtance 
with  the  branches  they  teach  ;  they  must  have  a  particular  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  them.  And  this  knowledge  must  be  made 
their  own  hy  a  close  application  to  systematic  study.  If  a  man 
teaches  grammar,  be  must  know  a  little  more  than  to  tell  a  schol- 
ar that  the  is  an  article,  and/or  generally  a  preposition,  or  that  a 
verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative.  He  must  be  able  to  go  into 
detail.  He  must  be  able  to  reason  on  grammar,  and  show  the- 
why,  and  wherefore^  and  wherein  of  the  case.  The  same  re- 
marks apply  to  arithmetic  and  geography.  Besides,  a  compe- 
tent jnstructer  must  interest  and  govern  his  school,  as  well  as 
teach  it.  Many  persons  have  the  requisite  knowledge,  but  have 
no  faculty  at  governing,  or  exciting  attention  to  their  studies. 
Such  persons  cannot  be  competent  teachers.  Dr.  Johnson,  I 
rather  tliink,  would  have  made  a  sorry  schoolmaster.  He  had 
too  much  of  the  crabbed  in  his  notion.  Should  our  teachers  be 
lined,  and  hewed,  and  squared  by  the  rule  of  competency,  I  fear 
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that  half  of  them  would  fare  worse  than  Agag.     '  A  word  to  the 
wise  is  sufficient.^ 

A  want  of  strict  Discipline. — ^Without  the  strictest  order  in 
school,  no  progress  can  be  made.  Where  the  master  is  made  to 
follow  the  scholar,  and  not  the  scholar  the  master,  there  will  be 
no  benefit.  Every  thing  in  school  should  be  exact^preeise  to 
a  moment.  Every  lesson  should  not  only  be  recited,  but  recited 
readily,  distinctly,  in  proper  time,  and  in  due  order.  The  habits 
and  manners  of  children  should  be  re8:arded,  both  in  school  and 
out.  We  hope  in  some  parts  of  our  country  the  subject  of  discipline 
is  attended  to  ;  but  in  many  schools,  if  the  children  are  k^-pt  within 
doors  half  of  the  time,  or  are  kept  from  breaking  one  another's 
bones,  or  from  disturbing  the  whole  neighborhood,  we  think  our- 
selves *  well  off.* 

tVant  of  Books. — Another  difficulty  we  meet  with,  is  a  want  of 
proper  books.  Children  until  seven  or  eight  years  old  are  sent 
to  school  without  books.  The  master  must  furnish  them,  or 
they  most  depend  on  other  children.  Besides,  there  is  a  very- 
great  want  of  elementary  books.  Most  of  those  designed  for  the 
use  of  children,  are  constructed  on  a  plan  ahogether  too  compli- 
cated. *  Webster's  Spelling  Book'  is  far  better  calculated  for  a 
young  man  of  twenty  to  sit  down  and  study  the  philosophy  of 
language,  than  for  a  child  six  or  seven  years  old.  i  bildren  are 
simple  in  their  ideas.  They  therefore  need  something  very  sim- 
ple, scmething  that  will  interest,  and  amuse,  as  w<  U  as  instruct 
them.  Undoubtedly  many  children  from  an  entire  mismanagement 
of  their  studies,  have  acquired  an  unconquerable  dislike  to  books. 
They  have  been  put  t6  study  what  they  cannot  understand  ;  and  if 
a  child  cannot  understand  a  lesson,  we  may  be  certain  he  v^ill  not 
retain  it  in  his  memory  without  great  labor ;  and  what  he  has  to  la- 
bor so  much  for,  he  will  instinctively  dread.  Most  of  our  school 
books  are  better  calculated  for  philosophers  already  learned,  than 
for  children  teaming.  Take  Murray's  Grammar,  as  an  example. 
What  kind  of  fitness  has  that  to  a  child's  mind.^  It  will  do  very  well 
for  those  to  study,  who  begin  to  inquire  critically  into  the  nature 
and  structure  of  our  language.  But  to  put  a  child  into  it,  is  like 
setting  him  in  the  middle  of  a  wilderness,  and  then  telling  him  to 
find  his  way  out  by  following  trees  that  have  a  mark  so  high  that 
he  cannot  discern  it.  Similar  remarks  might  be  made  upon  near* 
ly  all  our  school-books.  We  ought,  however,  to  except  the  ju- 
dicious arrangement  of  some  modern  geographers,  and  perhaps 
one  late  arithmetician. 
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A  want  ofgenerai  System* — Combination  ^nd  co-operatioD  is 
power  ;  and  we  certainly  see  the  need  of  this  in  schools,  as  much 
as  in  other  things.  Each  school  now  stands  independent  and 
alone.  Whatever  progress  is  made  by  one,  is  of  little  benefit  to 
others.  Our  schools  are  brought  into  no  kind  of  contact,  either 
of  unison  or  opposition.  This  is  a  great  defect  in  our  present 
mode  of  management.  We  might  have  some  system  of  classifica- 
tion of  books,  scholars,  schools,  Szx;.  which  would  more  than  dou- 
ble our  advantages.  But  every  one  will  see,  by  examiiiing^ur 
laws  and  our  practices,  that  we  have  no  sffitem^  absolutely  no  jyi- 
tem  Every  one  does  what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Let  some 
system  be  adopted,  and  though  it  be  a  poor  one,  I  venture  to  say, 
it  will  be  better  than  nothing.  Whoever  would  digest  a  good 
system  for  common  school  education,  would  do  the  public  more 
real  benefit  than  ten  banking  companies. 


MATHEMATICS. 

The  fbUowing  p^tftgraphs  are  extracted  rrom  a  Review  of"  An  lotrodaction  to  Algebra^ 
npoo  the  Inductive  Meibod  of  Instroctkuiy  by  Waneu  Coibarn,''  contained  in  the  U«  S.  Lit- 
erary Ga^tte. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  teacher  have  a  decided  taste  for  stud- 
ies of  this  class,  and  that  he  be  familiar  with  the  subjects.  He 
must  also  have  a  decided  taste  for  the  business  of  instruction  in 
these  particular  subjects.  With  these  predilections  and  feelings 
he  will  acquire  by  degrees  a  facility  in  finding  out  and  removing 
the  difficultie^  which  occur, and  in  making  everything  compre- 
bensibie  to  his  pupils. 

But  the  instructer,W]th  all  these  qualifications,  has  hitherto  been 
embarrassed  by  the  want  of  suitable  school  books.  Every  ar- 
rangement has  served  rather  to  perplex  and  hoodwink,  than  to  aid 
and  enlighten  the  understanding  of  the  pupil.  In  Arithmetic,  this 
difficulty  has  been  removed  by  Mr.  Colburn's  "  First  Lessons" 
and  **  Sequel,"  two  small  volumes,  which  are  doing  infinite  good 
wherever  they  are  introduced.  They  are  admirably  fitted  to 
prepare  the  student  for  his  ^'Introduction  to  Algebra,^^  a  book 
which  will  be  received  with  rejoicing  by  every  intelligent  in- 
structer,  as  the  very  one  that  has  long  been  wanted  to  bring  this 
mysterious  subject  from  darkness  into  light. 

By  the  books  in  general  use,  these  subjects  have  been  placed 
above  the  reach  of  a  child  of  only  common  capacity.  They  be- 
gin with  a  statement  of  principles  and  rules  which  convey  no  real 
knowledge  to  the  mind.     These  rules  comprehend  a  class  of  re- 
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latioDswith  which  be  is  totally  unacquainted,  besides  being  ex- 
pressed in  the  technical  language  the  child  has  yet  to  learn.  Ho 
sits^own  to  his  task, — a  task  it  is,  for  it  is  impossible  that  it  f^hould 
give  him  pleanurey-^and  commits  to  his  memory,  but  not  to  his 
Qoderstanding,  those  formularies,  which  his  instructer  tells  him 
are  to  lay  the  jfoandation  of  his  mathematical  knowledge.  This 
he  does,  however,  with  great  labor,  lamenting  the  necessity  of 
such  an  unprofitable  empliymeut  of  his  time,  and  acquiring,  most 
freqneatly,  not  a  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  an  unconquerable 
aotipatby  to  its  name  and  associations.  After  much  drilling,  he 
is  fible  to  make  a  kind  of  mechanical  application  of  the  rule  to 
the  several  problems  which  the  sagacity  of  the  author,  not  his 
own,  has  placed  in  its  train.  It  is  quite  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  he  has  made  any  considerable  acquisition  in  the 
science  of  numbers.  Of  these  relations  he  knows  little  more 
than  at  first.  His  adoption  of  the  rule  is  purely  an  exercise  of 
fitith,  with  which  his  understanding  has  no  concern  ;  and  he  learns 
io  confide  in  the  authority  of  the  book  and  the  instructer,  without 
expectiog  to  see  for  himself,  the  reason  of  the  process  he  per* 
forms  and  consequently  without  making  any  considerable  eflbrt 
to  understand  the  relations  upon  which  the  rule  is  founded.  The 
little,  therefore,  which  he  learns  of  any  one  part  of  the  subject, 
is  very  easily  forgotten  ;  the  different  parts  are  not  ^associated  in 
his  mind  ;  the  labor  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  one  chapter  or 
division  of  the  subject,  hardly  makes  his  task  easier  in  the  next ; 
he  finds  a  sad  up-hill  work  of  it  throughout  the  whole  progress  ; 
and  deserves  to  be  considered  a  prodigy  of  faith  and  patience,  if 
he  fall  not  into  absolute  despair  ;  and  what  is  still  worse,a  child| 
after  having  been  dragged  and  driven  through  a  book  of  this  kind, 
in  this  way,  will  require  a  longer  time  to  obtain  a  competent  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  and  a  tolerable  readiness  in  the  practical  cal- 
culations which  are  called  for  in  the  business  of  life,  than  would 
have  been  requisite,  at  first,  to  give  him  this  knowledge.  A  boy 
who  has  been  thus  hackneyed  in  this  mechanical  process,  will 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  renounce  his  habits  of  trust,  and 
bring  his  mmd  to  the  constant  work  of  investigation  and  discovery. 

In  the  inductive  method  pursued  by  Mr.  Colburn  both  in  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  the  pupil  begins  with  an  examination  of  such 
simple  problems  as  are  within  the  compass  of  his  mmd.  He  in- 
vestigates the  relations  existing  between  the  several  parts  of  the 
problems  of  the  same  class,  which  gradually  increase  in  the  num* 
her  and  variety  of  their  combinations.     By  solving  these,  he  ^e- 
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comes  acquah^ted  with  the  particuli^*  principle,  which  the  autlior 
designed  to  teach  by  this  process.  In  this  he  has  no  rules,  and 
he  wants  none.  Every  case  is  an  examination  of  the  particulars 
therein  enbraced.  These  several  cases  he  compares,  general- 
izes their  results,  and  perhaps  expresses  the  essential  relations  of 
the  several  parts  of  the  problems  of  this  class,  in  a  general  prop^ 
osition,  theorem,  or  rule.  Not  that  he  is  to  learn  any  thing  from 
this  rule  ;  it  is  merely  a  convenient  summary  or  synopsis  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  inductirn  has  given  him.  When  a  new 
principle  is  introduced,  it  is  done,  not  by  announcing  it  in  the  shape 
of  an  abstract  proposition,  but  through  the  medium  of  a  problem 
involving  this  principle.  As  in  every  stage  of  this  progress,  the 
new  principle  introduced,  is  that  which  bears  the  greatest  analogy 
to  'he  last,  nothing  is  difficult  or  hard  to  be  understood  in  the 
place  in  which  it  comes.  In  a  process  like  this  the  pupil  learns 
the  essence  of  the  science  ;  and  so  far  from  meeting  with  serious 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  he  is  agreeably  entertained. 
He  sees  what  he  is  doing,  and  the  reason  of  the  results  which  he 
obtains  ;  and  cannot  but  be  gratified  with  the  continual  discovery 
which  he  is  making  of  important  and  interesting  truths. 

APPLICATION  OF  MIND. 

*  [FkxMD  the  North  American  Review.] 

No  virtue  is  more  rare  th?in  economv  in  the  division  and  use 
of  time,  and  in  the  few  instances  where  tills  has  been  rigidly  prac- 
tised, the  world  has  seen  prodigies  of  attainment.  Seneca  tells 
of  the  vigilance  with,  which  he  seized  on  every  moment  of  time 
as  it  passed  ;  not  a  day  at  its  close  could  reproach  him  with  idle- 
ness,  and  his  studies  were  drawn  out  to  a  late  hour  of  the  ni^bt. 
In  one  of  his  beautiful  Epistles  he  says  :  JSTtdlus  mihi  per  otium 
dies  exit  ;  partei  nociiutn  siudiis  vindico  ;  non  voco  somno^  aed 
succumbo,  et  oeulos  mrgilia  fiuigaioi  cadeniesque^  in  opere  denti-^ 
neo.  Sir  William  Jones  is  a  remarkable  example  in  point;  with 
talents  of  a  high  order,  it  is  true,  but  more  especially  by  an  in- 
dustry that  never  tiredi  and  a  methodical  appropriation  of  every 
moment  of  his  time  to  tome  definite  purpose,  he  made  acquisi- 
tions in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life,  that  astonish  the  mind,  accus- 
tomed to  observe  only  the  ordinary  result  of  intellectual  labor. 
His  aims  were  always  fixed  high^  and  he  seldom  fell  below  them  ; 
the  vast  schemes,  which  he  did  not  live  to  mature,  were  not  with-^ 
out  their  use  in  carrying  his  mind  upward,  and  giving  it  the  ex- 
eitetneot  of  a  lofty  motive.     It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  is 
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sometimes  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this  very  propensity 
for  grasping  so  much.  By  indulging  in  so  wride  a  range,  the 
mind  necessarily  acquires  a  habit  of  dwelling  on  particulars,  and, 
witboat  the  exercise  of  much  caution  and  good  judgment,  its 
energy  will  be  lost  on  trifles.  In  the  samp  proportion  it  will 
lose  the  power  of  developing  broad  principles,  and  of  drawing 
from  particular,  general  and  philosophical  conclusions.  >  This 
was  doubtless,  in  some  degree,  true  of  Sir  William  Jones  ;  not 
that  his  mind  was  deficient  in  the  powers  of  philosophical  dis- 
crimination, but  his  eagerness  for  ne*v  attainments  was  so  great, 
that  time  was  not  left,  nor  space  in  his  thouffhts,  for  arrangement 
and  combination.  In  many  cases  he  reasoned  and  thought  pro- 
foundly, but  take  all  his  labors  together,  we  are  amazed  rather 
at  what  be  learned,  than  at  what  he  has  taught. 

There  is  good  counsel  in  Seneca's  Second  Epistle,  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  diversity  of  study,  which  our  readers  will  pardon  us  for 
translating.  ^  The  best  proof  of  a  well  ordered  mind/  says  Se* 
oeca,  '  is  its  power  of  remaining  quiet  and  keepirrg  company 
with  itself.  Be  cautious  that  the  reading  of  many  authors,  and 
those  of  all  descriptions,  do  not  produce  vagueness  and  instability. 
Close  application  to  a  few  writers  of  rare  merit  is  necessary,  if 
you  would  treasure  up  any  thing,  which  will  settle  faithfully  in- 
to the  mind.-rHe,  who  is  every  wheie,  is  nowhere;  and  the 
traveller  who  is  always  in  motion,  may  experience  much  hospi* 
taltty«  but  make  no  friendships.  So  it  will  be  with  those,  who 
dwell  not  on  a  particular  branch  of  study,  till  they  become  fa« 
miliar  with,  it,  but  are  always  hurrying  from  one  thing  to  another. 
N  'thing  so  impedes  a  restoration  to  health,  as  frequent  change  of 
laedicine  ;  a  wound  will  not  heal,  which  is  irritated  by  repeated 
applications  ;  a  plant  will  not  flourish,  which  is  often  removed  to 
a  new  soil  ;  and  in  short,  perpetual  change  is  injurious  in  every 
thing.  A  multitude  ofbooks  distracts  the  mind.  Since,  tbore* 
ibre,  yon  cannot  read  all  you  can  obtain,  it  is  enmigh  that  you 
possess  as  many  as  you  can  read.  'But,'  you  reply,  '  1  wish  to 
look  a  little  into  this  volume,  and  a  little  into  that.'  It  is  the 
mark  of  a  fastidious  stomach  to  desire  io  taste  of  many  dishes, 
which,  when  of  various  kinds,  vitiate  rather  than  nourish  the 
body.  Hence,  let  your  reading  be  confined  to  the  most  approv- 
ed authors,  and  if  at  any  time  you  seek  for  amusement  in  ethers, 
return  again  to  the  first.'  Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  an  illustrious 
example  of  the  wonders  that  may  be  wroughf,  by  a  methodical 
use  of  time  ;  his  application  was  unremitted,  and  the  compass  of 
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bis  knowledge  almost  widiout  bounds,  bat  be  knew  how  to  esti- 
mate it  rightly  ;  be  made  all  his  acquisitions  subservient  to  dis- 
covering the  sprinf|;s  of  society,  unfolding  the  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  teaching  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  and  acting  on 
the  condition  of  roan.  He  sought  knowledge  for  these  ends 
alone,  and  valued  ^particulars  only  as  they  opened  light  into  some 
new  truth,and conducted  him  to  useful  and  comprehensive  result. 

EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

A  French  Journal  has  furnished  a  table  presenting  a  compari- 
son of  the  number  of  children  in  the  several  counties  of  Europe, 
who  are  educated  at  public  schools,  with  the  whole  population. 
According  to  this  table,  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  in  the 
circle  of  Gratz  are  one  in  nine  of  the  whole  population,— in  Bo- 
hemia, one  in  eleven — in  Moravia  and  Silesia,  one  in  twelve — 
in  Austria,  one  in  thirteen — in  Prussia,  one  in  eighteen^-ia 
Scotland,  que  in  ten-^in  England,  one  in  sixteen — in  Ireland, 
one  in  eighteen— in  France,  one  in  tliirty — in  Poland,  one  in 
seventy-eight — in  Portogai,  one  in  eighty — and  in  Russia,  one 
in  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four. 

BOSTON  FEMALE  SCHOOLS. 
The  exhibition  in  *'  the  High  School  for  Girls''  took  place  re- 
cently, attended  by  the  School  Committee.  The  performances 
occupied  more  than  four  hours,  and  still  some  examinations 
proposed  were  omitted.  The  school  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty,  and  is  under  the  care  of  a  single  instructer.  He  has  a- 
dopted,  in  part,  the  monitorial  system ;  and  therefore  has  the 
assistance  of  a  great  part,  alternately,  of  his  oldest  and  best 
scholars.— JBo^^on  Gazette 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  SCHOOLS. 
A  convention  of  persons  from  several   towns  in  the  eonnty  of 
Berkshiie,  (Mass.)  has   been  held  at  Lenox,  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  the  best  standard  works  into  the  public  schools  of  that 
county,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  producing:  a  uniformity. 

Boston  Rec.  ^  Tel. 

•  ■  ■    -  I  ■ 

The  Teacher's  Guide  is  published  semi-mootbly,  at  one  dollar  o  year,  to  he  paid 
within  the  year  :  if  delayed  beyond  that  time,  jflJBO.  To  those  who  procure  subscribers 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  aijkheopu  ffrtOJM.' 

O'We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  miblish  a  list  of  Agents.  The  terms  of  the  work  are  so 
Umv.  that  we  cannot  afford  io pay  double  postage  on  letters  containing  each  but  a  single  dollar. 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE  ALPHABET. 

(Concluded.  J 

The  methods  of  teaching  recommended  by  Mr.  Fowle  and 
Mr.  Worcester,  excellent  as  they  are,  seem  to  us  susceptible  of 
some  improvement.  We  will  therefore  add  a  few  directions  of 
cor  own. 

1.  Teach  the  child  one  letter ^  so  that  he  can  readily  tell  h 
wherever  he  sees  it,  before  you  attempt  to  teach  him  a  second  ; 
after  teaching  him  the  second  letter,  question  him  again  respect- 
ing the  first,  before  you  show  him  a  third  ;  and  so  on,  teaching 
him  one  letter  at  a  time,  and  taking  care,  at  every  step,  to  ascer- 
tain that  he  has  not  forgotten  any  of  those  which  he  has  already 
learned.  If,  in  practising  upon  the  letters  which  he  has  learned, 
he  should  mistake  or  hesitate,  defer  proceeding  to  a  new  letter, 
til)  he  appears  to  know  perfectly  all  that  have  been  shown  him. — 
Mr.  Worcester  begins  by  showing  the  child  **  two  or  three"  let- 
ters ;  and  the  author  of  the  Franklin  Primer  assigns  three  letters 
for  the  first  lesson,  to  be  read  "three  or  four  times  at  once.**  If 
it  Is  judicious  to  show  a  child  two  or  three  letters  for  his  first  les- 
son, it  is  so  to  show  him  two  or  three  more  at  his  second  lesson; 
and  so  on,  showing  him  two  or  three  new  letters  at  a  time  till  he 
has  learned  the  whole  alphabet.  We  object  to  this  procedure  on 
the  same  principle  that  we  do  to  taking  the  whole  alphabet  for  a 
lesson.  If  a  teacher  shows  a  child  two  letters,  say  A  and  B, 
ibr  his  first  lesson,  the  child  will  probably  remember  the  names 
0f  the  two  letters,  and  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  all  the 
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Others  in  the  alphstbet ;  hot  he  is  much  more  liabre  to  fbroret 
which  of  the  two  is  \  and  which  is  B,  than  he  would  be,  if  he  had 
taken  but  one  for  his  fir&t  lesson  ;  and  wheatwo  objects  get  con- 
founded in  the  mind,  it  is  sometimes  extremf'ly  difficult  to  reme- 
dy the  evil  and  make  a  correct  impression. 
,  2.  Let  there  be  a  sufficient  interval  between  one  lesson  and 
another,  that  is,  between  learning  one  letter  and  another.  This 
'  interval  may  be  o^reater  or  less  according  to  the  age  and  capacity 
of  the  child.  An  interval  of  five  or  ten  minutes  might  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  child  four  years  old,  between  the  first  and  second  let- 
ters ;,  but  the  interval  should  b<»  increased  after  each  succeeding 
lesson;  and  if  the  child  were  but  three  yeus  of  age,  one  new 
letter  in  a  day  would  probably  be  sufficient. 

3.  Endeavor  to  impress  the/onii  of  each  letter  on  the  mind  of 
the  child,  before  you  announce  its  name.  The  methods  of  mak- 
'  ing  this  impression  are  various.  One  is,  to  have  the  letters,  print- 
*  ed  in  a  very  large  type ;  which  ought  always  to  be  done,  whether 
the  letters  are  put  on  blocks,  on  tickets,  or  in  a  book.  The  let- 
ters should  also  be  as  nmpZe  as  possible  in  their  form.  In  other 
words,  there  sh  'Uld  be  nothing  about  a  letter,  but  what  is  essen- 
tial to  it.  However  large  the  letters  may  be,  their  form  should 
be  the  same,  as  that  of  the  small  letters  in  common  use  ;  not  so 
black-faced  as  those  on  the  10th  and  11  th  pages  of  Worcester's 
Primer,  but  rather  like  those  on  the  two  following  pages.  The 
letters  in  the  Franklin  Primer  are  of  a  good  form,  but  too  small 
in  sise.  The  letters  should  be  large,  in  order  that  every  part  of 
a  letter  may  attract  thtt^child^s  attention,  and  leave  a  distinct  im- 
pression  on  his  mind.  For  the  same  reason,  we  prefer  ;)ri/tre<I 
letters  to  letters  made  on  a  slate,  as  practised  in  Mr.  Fowle's 
school.  The  child  could  not  form  so  distinct  or  so  correct  a  con- 
ceptiou  of  a  letter,  from  merely  seeing  it  made  by  a  pencil,  and 
especiaUy  ifmade  by  an  unskilful  hand.  In  order  to  render  the 
impression  more  distinct,  when  a  new  letter  is  shown  to  a  child, 
it  should  b?  presented  to  his  view  aUmt.    If  there  should  be  oterq 
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letters  6d  the  same  page  or  on  the  same  card,  let  a  covering  be 
put  over  them.  When  the  attention  of  the  child  has  been  fixed 
on  the  letter  for  some  little  time,  he  maj  be  told  its  name.  This 
is  ally  perhaps,  that  can  be  done,  in  the  case  of  very  young  chil- 
dren. But  to  those  who  are  older,  remarks  may  be  made  re* 
specting  the  form  and  appearance  of  many  or  all  of  the  letters  ; 
and  the  children  may  repeat  the  substance  of  the  reaiafks  after 
the  teacher,  and  may  make  each  letter  once  or  twice  on  a  slate, 
previously  to  being  told  its  name. 

As  the  form  of  a  letter  and  its  name  are  two  distinct  things, 
and  as  each  mast  therefore  be  made  a  separate  object  of  atten- 
tion, in  order  to  be  remembered,  we  think  it  better  to  direct  the 
child's  attention  first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  than  to  intro- 
duce them  both  to  him  at  the  same  instant.  Our  maxim  is, 
Ttach  one  thing  at  a  time.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  of  indiflTerence 
which  is  made  the^r^^  object  of  attention,  the  name  or  the  form 
of  theJetter.  Thingi  themselves  should  always  be  learned  before 
the  stamen  of  those  things.  If  the  names  are  first  announced, 
they  are  mere  sounds  without  meaning,  until  the  things  signified 
by  those  names  have  been  presented  to  the  understanding  or  to 
the  senses.  Some  writers  recommend,  that  when  a  child  is  learn- 
ing to  talk,  he  should  be  made  to  speak  the  names  of  all  the  let- 
ters. This  is  not  the  best  way  to  acquire  distinctness  of  articu- 
lation, (as  we  may  show  on  another  occasion  ;)  and  it  must,  we 
think,  increase  the  difficulty  of  learning  the  alphabet.  For  when 
the  child  comes  to  see  a  letter,  and  be  told  Its  name,  he  will  be 
very  liable,  from  being  familiar  with  the  names  of  all  the  letters, 
to  forget  which  of  those  names  belongs  to  the  letter  in  question. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  similar  disadvantage  will  be  experienced  by 
the  child,  if  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  forms  of  the  letters  with- 
out knowing  their  names.  He  will  find,  when  he  comes  to  be  told 
the  name  of  a  letter,  that  this  name  will  scrggest  to  him,  not  on- 
ly the  letter  to  which  it  belongs,  but  many  others  ;  and  he  will  be 
at  a  loss  which  to  fix  upon  as  t^ie  right  one,  among  the  various  al- 
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phabetic  forms  that  crowd  on  bis  imagination.  If  it  were  possi^ 
ble,  therefore,  we  should  prefer  that  a  child  should  never  have 
seen  a  letter  or  heard  its  nao^e,  until  he  is  taught  the  alphabet  in 
a  regular  manner.  A  new  object  makes  a  deeper  impressioa, 
than  one  that  has  long  been  familiar  ;  and  the  deeper  is  the  im- 
pression made  by  seeing  a  letter  and  hearing  its  name,  the  more 
strongly  wilt  the  form  and  name  of  the  letter  become  associated 
in  the  mind.-^In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  ind  a  reason  why 
the  child  should  learn  each  letter  ftrfectl^  before  he  proceeds  to 
another.  Unless  he  does  this,  the  names  and  forms  of  the  let- 
ters will  get  interchanged  and  confounded  in  his  mind  ;  and  it 
will  cost  more  labor  to  rectify  the  errors  iolo  which  he  will  thus 
fall,  than  it  would  to  have  taught  him  the  whole  from  the  be- 
gimiing,  with  the  use  of  such  caution  as  would  secure  him  from 
erroneous  impresstions. 

4.  Teach  the  child,  in  the  first  place,  those  fetters  which  are 
most  easily  learned.  He  will  thus  form  a  habit  of  close  atten- 
tion and  of  discrimifiation  in  regard  to  tha  forms  of  letters,  which 
will  prepare  him  to  learn  those  that  are  more  difficult.  For  the 
same  reason,  it  seems  better  to  teach  the  capitals  previoasly  to 
the  small  letters,  and  the  Roman  fetters  previoasly  to  the  italic. 
After  learning  the  cajHtals,  one  half  of  the  small  letters,  and  near- 
ly all  the  Italic  letters,  will  be  learned  without  any  trouble,  on 
account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  letters  which 
have  been  already  learned. 

5.  Wherever  two  letters,  of  a  different  n^me,  resemble  each 
other,  let  the  second  of  the  two,  when  first  introduced  to  the  child, 
be  placed  by  the  side  of  (be  other,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison^ 
This  forms  an  exception  to  a  direction  before  given,  that  every 
new  letter  should  b^  presented  to  the  eye  alone.  The  letters 
which  are  similar  to  one  another,  are,  O,  C,  and  6  ;  O  and  Q  ; 
E  and  F;  B  and  R;  I  and  J  ;  capital  I  and  small  1 ;  small  o, 
c,  and  e ;  y  and  v  ;  i  and  j  ;  v  and  w  ;  i  and  r  ;  m  and  n ;  n  and 
u  ;  b,  d^  p,  and  q.    Of  these,  the  la»l  four  are  by  far  the  most 
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liable  to  be  confoanded.  To  guard  agaiMt  this,  let  one  of  them 
be  taught  soon  after  commeDcing  the  alphabet,  and  the  other 
three  at  distant  intervals  ;  and  let  every  possible  means  be  used, 
on  introducing  each  of  the  last  three,  to  make  the  child  perceive 
wherein  it  differs  from  tliose  that  have  been  already  learned. 
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We  have  perused  with  much  satisfaction  the  Report  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  this  School,  presented  at  the  commencement  of 
the  twelfth  year  from  its  institution.  The  Appendix  to  the  Re- 
port contains  an  account  of  the  *'  Plan  of  Instruction"  pursued 
in  the  school,  and  aflbrds  many  valuable  suggestions.  We  shall 
make  such  extracts,  both  from  the  Report  and  the  Appendix,  as 
seem  best  adapted  to  interest  our  readers. 

On  the  subject  of  giving  rewards  to  Sabbath  scholars,  the  sa* 
perintendent  has  the  following  remarks* 

^'  It  is  an  important  circumstance  in  the  history  of  our  school, 
that  for  several  y^ars  no  rewards  of  any  kind  have  been  given  to 
the  scholars.  In  1817,  while  the  present  superintendent  had  an 
individual  class  under  his  care,  he  became  persuaded  of  tbeur 
inutility,  and  even  injurious  effects,  aud  discontinued  the  prac- 
tice of  rewarding  his  scholars.  He  adopted  the  practice  of  oc- 
casiq^Uy  giving  to  each  scholar  a  tract,  or  other  useful  book, 
not  as  a  reward  for  diligence,  but  as  a  means  to  aid  in  tbeir  im- 
provement ;  and  he  referred  them  to  the  practice  of  their  heav- 
enly Father,  who  causetb  his  sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.  This  exam- 
ple he  informed  them  he  should  humbly  endeavor  to  imitate  with 
regard  to  this  practice  ;  and  they  were  admonished  to  learn  their 
lessons  and  behave  well,  because  it  was  their  duty,  and  to  look 
for  no  other  reward  than  the  approbation  of  their  own  conscien- 
ces, of  their  teacher,  and  above  all,  of  tbeir  God.  Whether 
he  succeeded  in  persuading  his  scholars  to  act  from  these  mo- 
tives or  not,  it  is  not  for  him  to  say  ;  but  to  whatever  cause  it 
might  have  been  owing,- his  scholars  were  as  constant  and  punctu- 
al in  their  attendance,  behaved  as  well,  and  recited  their  lessons 
as  faithfully,  as  they  did  when  be  was  in  the  practice  of  reward- 
ing them  for  so  doing. 

As  he  had  succeeded  so  well  with  an  individual  class,  at  a 
time  too  when  all  the  other  teachers  were  giving  rewards  to  their 
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scholars,  he  thought  the  whole  school  might  be  conducted  with* 
out  the  assistance  of  any  such  stimulus.  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
he  became  superintendent,  he  abolished  the  practice  of  giving 
tickets  for  each  lesson  ;  but  as  many  of  the  teachers  were  desir- 
ous of  retaining  some  part  of  the  reward  system,  premium  Bi- 
bles or  Prayer'  Books  were  given  out  at  tlie  end  of  the  quarter 
to  those  who  were  found  deserving.  This,  however,  was  at  va- 
riance with  his  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  soon  discon- 
tinued. •  The  teachers  gradually  became  reconciled  to  the  opin- 
ion that  the  school  prospered  as  well  without  them  ;  and  most  of 
the  present  teachers  think  with  the  superintendent,  that  they  are 
injurious  to  the  school,  and  foster  those  passions  which  it  is  tlie 
duty  of  a  Sunday-school  teacher  to  discountenance  and  sup- 
press. The  President  of  the  Society  has  always  been  of  this 
opinion. 

In  a  recent  tour  to  the  southward,  the  superintendent  visited 
many  Sunday  schools ;  and  inquired  particularly  into  the  opin- 
ions of  their  conductors  respecting  rewards.  Though  he  found 
no  Sunday  school  where  they  were  not  used,  the  opinion  ap- 
peared to  be  very  general,  thai  they  were  injurious ;  though 
most  of  those  teachers  with  whbra  he  conversed,  considered  them 
a  necesiary  evily  and  thought  the  schools  could-notbe  conducted 
without  them.  But,  as  they  were  then  informed,  our  school  has 
long  done  <u  well  without  them,  and  in  our  opinion  much  bet- 
ter than  it  ever  did  with  them; Hind  we  should  consider  their  in- 
troduction again  a  great  calamity.  They  are  bad  instruments, 
and  should  never  be  used.  Books,  given  at  different  periods  to 
the  good  and  bad  indiscriminately,  produce  all  the  good  efkcis 
of  rewards,  without  any  of  their  mischief.  When  they  are  ex-^ 
eluded,  there  will  be  no  room  for  malice  and  envy  on  the  one 
part,  or  pride  and  undue  elation  on  the  other.  What  gratifies 
all  win  offend  none ;  and  if  all  are  pleased,  the  spirit  of  unity  is 
not  injured,  and  the  general  tenor  of  the  instructions  is  preserve' 
ed. 

Mr.  James,  in  his  Sunday-sehool  Teacher's  Guide,  (hough  he 
does  not  altogether  discard  the  idea  of  rewards,  says,  *  I  recom- 
mend it  to  you  as  much  as  possible  to  make  your  children  a  re- 
ward to  themselves.  By  a  little  pains,  you  may  make  them  sen- 
sible of  the  pleasures  of  good  behavior,  and  the  vast  advantage 
of  knowledge.  When  they  have  succeeded  in  a  lesson,  or  an 
effort  of  good  conduct,  send  them  to  their  own  bosom  for  a  re- 
warding smile  ;  and  endeavor  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  val- 
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ue  of  such  rewards.  By  this  means  yon  are  carrying  on  a  sys- 
tem of  moral  education,  by  elevating  the  tribunal  and  strength- 
ening the  aatbority  of  conscience.  When  a  child  has  behaved 
so  as  to  deserve  commendation,  instead  of  being  judiciously  in- 
structed by  his  teacher  in  the  pleasure  of  doing  right,  I  acknowl- 
edge it  is  a  much  more  ea$y  method  of  reward,  simply  to  confer 
a  ticket,  which  at  some  future  day  is  to  be  exchanged  for  money 
or  books ;  but  it  is  more  than  questionable,  whether  it  is  the  most 
effectual  method/' 

In  stating  the  "  General  Principles"  on  which  the  business  of 
the  school  is  conducted,  the  superintendent  remarks  as  follows. 

**  The  grand  principle  upon  which  we  proceed,  is  explana- 
tion ;  and  books  are  used  only  as  guides  or  assistants  to  the 
teachers.  Every  thing  is  first  explained  to  the  children  ;  and 
then,  if  necessary,  they  may  commit  the  lesson  to  memory.  But 
in  no  case  whatever,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  do  we  re- 
quire them  to  commit  to  memory  what  has  not  first  been  ex- 
plained to  them.  '  There  is  always  danger  lest  what  is  commit- 
ted to  memory,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  learned,  witb-^ 
out  having  been  previously  understood,  should  either  bring  dis- 
gust to  the  mind,  by  exciting  an  effort  which  is  followed  by  no 
immediate  gratification,  or  should  soon  be  forgotten.' 
'  Another  principle  by  which  we  are  governed,  is,  to  use  as 
plain  and  simple  language  as  possible ;  and  of  ^wo  words,  or 
two  forms  of  expression,  always  to  use  the  simplest,  so  th|it  the 
children  may  not  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  our  meaning.  For 
instance,  if,  in  examining  the  children  on  the  sermon,  we  ask, 
'  What  conclusion  did  the  minister  draw  from  all  this  ?'  or, 
^  What  moral  application  did  he  make  of  his  subject?'  few,  prob- 
ably, will  understand  what  we  mean.  But  if  we  ask,  *  What 
did  the  minister  tell  us  we  must  do,  when  he  said  this  .^'  they 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend  the  question.  This  principle 
we  think  should  be  carried  into  all  our  conversation  with  the 
scholars. 

In  all  our  exercises,  we  recognise  the  importance  of  tbe  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Mr.  Wilson,  that  the  minds  of  very  young 
children  cannot  be  exercised  with  cheerfulness  on  any  subject, 
for  a  longer  space  of  time  than  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and 
as  most  of  our  scholars  are  very  young,  we  endeavor  care/ully  to 
meet  this  tendency  to  weariness,  by  dividing  our  lessons  into 
sQ  small  portions,  that  they  do  not  occupy  more  than  that  time. 
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explanation,  constitute  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  knowledge 
acqaired.  It  is  the  object  of  the  teacher  to  point  out  the  moral 
of  the  passages,  and  form  in  the  children  a  habit  of  observing  for 
themselves  the  design  of  what  they  read." 

The  practice  of  questioning  children  upon  the  oral  instruc- 
tion that  has  been  given  them,  upon  a  story  that  has  been  told 
them,  or  upon  any  thing  they  have  read,  is  one  which  cannot  be 
too  highly  recommended.  It  is  necessary,  both  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er they  understand  and  remember  what  they  have  heard  or  read, 
and  also  to  make  them  more  thoroughly  understand  it,  and  im- 
press it  more  deeply  on  their  memory.  One  of  the  exercises  of 
some  of  the  classics  in  the  above  school,  is,  to  give  an  account  of 
a  small  book,  which  was  lent  to  them  on  the  preceding  sabbath, 
and  which  tltey  have  bad  opportunity  to  read  during  the  week. 
We  also  entirely  approve  the  practice  of  explaining  every  thing 
that  is  .taught,  and  before  it  is  committed  to  memory.  But  the 
writerof  the  above  report  seems,  from  his  manner  of  speaking 
in  some  passages,  to  imagiqe,  that  if  any  thing  is  ^'  explained" 
to  a  child,  he  will  understand  it  of  course  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  almost  anything  mai  be  made  intelligible  to  little  children 
by  the  aid  of  suitable  explanation.  To  name  one  instance,  he 
speaks  of  setting  children,  who  are  ^'unable  to  read,"  to  cwnmit" 
ting  hymns  to  memory^  ai)d  remarks  that  ^'  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  explain  every  word  before  the  children  learn  the  verse." 
Now  it  is  very  possible  for  a  child  to  understand  "  every  word" 
of  a  sentence,  and  yet  be  very  far  from  U'»derstanding  the  sen- 
tence itself.  Perhaps  we  do  injustice  to  the  writer  by  the  ap- 
prehension we  have  expressed  ;  especially  as  he  appears  to  be  so 
well  quahfied  to  judge  as  to  what  is  really  adapted  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  young  children.  For  ourselves,  however,  we  consider  it 
far  more  important  to  question  children  to  ascertain  whether 
they  understand^  than  it  is  to  ascertain  whether  they  remembery 
what  has  been  taught  them. 
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INSTRUCTION. 

The  foUowing  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  an  Addrras  delivered  at  the  close  of  the 
first  term  in  the  Female  Seminary  at  Brookfield,  M0ss.b^  the  Rev.  Asa  Rand,  at  that  time 
i*riDcipal  of  the  Seminary.  The  Address  was  publislied  in  the  Portland  Christian  AIirn>r, 
Vol.  4,  p.  49. 

*'  The  mode  of  instruction  which"  has  long  had  a  general  prev- 
alence, h^&avjrongol^eet.      Almost  the  whole  process  of  in- 
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slraction,  from  the  abecedarian  class  to  the  highest  class  in  col- 
lege, aimi»  to  croivd  and  load  the  mind  with  facts  ;  but  not  t^ 
enlighten  the  mind  itself,  to  expand  or  strengthen  it,  or  teaciv  it 
to  act.     Teachers  seem  to  apprehend,  that  all  desirable  knowl- 
edge 18  treasured  up  in  books  ol  literature  and  science  ;  and  that 
the   whole   business  of  the  pupil  is,  to  open  those  depositories, 
and  crowd  the  contents  into  his  mental  storehouse  ;  while  the 
sole  care  of  the  teacher  is,  to  unlock  the  depositories,  assist  in 
selecting  and   arranging,  and  now  and  then  throw  in  an  item 
which  he  has  himself  discovered.     But  surely  this  is  not  the  cul- 
ture which  the  human  mind  admits,  or  w  hich  its  powers  and  its 
situation  imperiously  require.  Suppose  the  gardener  should  not 
water,  or  manure,  or  prune  bis  young  tree,  or  direct  its  growth  ; 
bat.sboald  load  it  with  flowers  and  fruits  it  never  bore  ;  and  then 
imagine  he  had  brought  it  to  perfection.     It  might  shine  for  an 
hour,  and  even  appear  abundantly  fruitful.     But  it  would  be  a 
tree  whose  flower  withereth  and  whose  fruit  faileth.     He  may  be 
a  learned  man,  who  informs  hi nv^elf  of  what  other   learned  men 
kcow  ;  but  he  cannot  be  a  wise  man,  or  a  practical  man,  whose 
knowledge  is  not  his  own.   The  hnmnn  mind  is  capable  of  growth; 
of  expansion,  and  of  acquiring  indefinite  ^degrees  of  strength  and 
vigor.     All  its  faculties  should  be  regarded  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation.    Their  mutual  influence  and  dependence  should  be  kept 
in  view  ;  and  all  should  be  taught  to  perlorm  their  several  parts, 
both  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  applying  it  to  use.     The  object 
of  instruction  should  be,  not  to  surfeit  the  mind  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  facts,  but  to  prepare  it  to  acquire  knowledge  for  itself, 
and  €ict  UB  a  mind  in  all  the  concerns  of  this  life  and  the  future. 
The  prevailing  process  of  instruction  is  often  wrong.     The  na- 
ture of  this  objection  vill  readily  be  inferred  from  that  of  the 
former.     In  every  step  of  the  process,  the  memory  is  severely 
taxed  ;  while  the  judgment  is  not  called  into  exercise,  and  the 
powers  of  investigation  almost  lie  dormant.     The  child  is  toldf 
by  his  text  book,  or  by  his  teacher,  what  facts  are  ;  and,  possibly 
he  is  also  informed  what  principle  is  involved.     But  the  pi:inci- 
ple  is  too  often  unnoticed  ;  and  lea^  of  all  is  the  pupil  taught  to 
inquire  after  principles,  and  investigate  ihem  for  himself.     He  is 
usually  satisfied,  therefore,  with  being  able  to  repeat  facts,  as  they 
are  recorded  for  his  use.     And  why  should   he  not  be  satisfied 
with  this,  if  the  living  oracle  before  him  requires  and  expects  no 
more^ 
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Permit  me  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  this  point.     Persons- 
may  often  be  found,  who  have  studied  one  of  the  common  books 
on  arithmetic  from  beginning  to  end ;  who  have  committed  all  the 
rules  to  memory,  ''  done  all  the  sums/'  dn6  perhaps  recorded 
them  in  a  '^  ciphering  book  ;"  who  are  still  but  little  acquainted 
with  the  science  of  numbers.     They  can  give  no  i*eason  for  the 
various  rules  and  operations.     They  cannot  apply  their  knowl- 
edge to  practice;  or  go  out  of  the  particular  range  of  the  book 
they  have  used  ;  or  make  a  rule  for  themselves,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  a  new  case.     They  are  puzzled  and  confounded  bj 
plain  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and  reason  even  of  the  sim- 
plest rules.     The  grand  defect  was,  the  method  of  study  did  not 
discipline  the  mind.     They  learned  yizc^j,  but  not  principles  ;  re- 
sultSj  but  not  the  process  which  leads  to  them,  except  as  they 
were  blindly  led  step  by  step.     Of  a  book  constructed  on  this 
principle,  which  is  probably  more  used  than  any  other  Arithmetic 
in  this  part  of  the  Union,  a  late  writer  remarks  severely,  but  I 
cannot  say  unjustly.     He  says,  "  It  degrades  the  whole  mence  of 
arithmetic  to  a  mere  mechanical  art     As  a  discipline  to  the  mind, 
therefore,  it  is  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.     It  calls  into  ex- 
ercise no  power  of  the  mind  but  memory  ;  and  requires  the  prac- 
tice of  no  virtues  butyat^  BXid  patience  :  faith,  to  believe  all  that 
is  stated,  for  nothing  is  analysed  or  proved  ;  and  patience,  to  la- 
bor  so  long  in  the  dark,  without  ever  coming  to  the  light."* 
Grammar  is  taught  in  the  same  mode.     You  may  find  many  per- 
sons, who  have  read  a  book  of  definitions  and  rules,  and  have 
parsed  a  long  time  in  prose,  and  even  in  Pope's^  Essay  on  Man, 
and  are  considered  adepts  in  the  knowledge  of  grammar  ;  but 
ask  them  how  they  know  that  a  noun  is  in  the  objective  case,  or 
how  they  distinguish  a  neuter  verb,  or  in  what  manner  a  passive 
verb  is  formed  from  an  active,  and  you  confound  them  at  once. 
They  were  not  taught  to  parse  according  to  the  sentiment ;  but 
by  certain  set  rules,  which  they  never  understood. 

I  merely  throw  out  general  hints,  and  illustrate  them  by  a  few 
examples.  Some  studies  admit  of  more  attention  to  facts  than 
others,  and  have  less  to  do  with  principles.  But  no  study  can 
be  named,  into  which  the  same  process  U  not  carried,  and  with 
injurious  efiect.  The  prevailing  mode  of  instruction  does  not 
pursue  the  natural  order,  to  begin  w^ith  the  more  simple  and  ob- 
vious  facts,  and  advance  to  the  more  difficult,  making  the   pupil 
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master  of  his  subject  at  every  step.  It  introduces  him  at  once 
into  the  mysteries  of  his  theme,  gives  bim  iminteliigible  rules» 
and  requires  him  to  solve  all  questions  by  their  magic  force. 
Thus  it  teils  him  all,  while  he  really  learns  nothing.  Or,  if  he  is 
inqaisitive,  and  inquires  after  the  reason  of  things^  neither  book 
nor  teacher  helps  him.  He  is  left  to  inquire,  and  plod,  and  still 
remain  in  ignorance.— *-The  knowledge  thus  imparted  is  not  a- 
dapted  to  practical  utility  ;  and  to  that  object  little  reference  i» 
made  in  the  course  of  insU'uction.  FamlHar  illustration  is  but 
seldom  employed.  Time,  toil,  and  money  are  nearly  lost ;  and 
youth  are  induced  to  believe  they  have  acquired  useful  knowledge 
when  they  have  need  that  some  one  teach  them  the  first  princi" 
pUs  of  the  sciences  they  have  studied.  A  superior  meirovy  en- 
ables some  to  derive  benefit  from  their  education.  An  original 
mind  will  make  its  way  through  all  these  difficulties,  to  real  use* 
ful  knowledge.  But  the  mass  of  learners  suffer  incalculable  loss; 
and  turn  their  knowledge  to  little  account,  except  to  engage  as. 
teachers  of  their  juniors,  and  perpetuate  the  wisdom  and  the  fol- 
ly of  the  prevailing  system  from  generation  to  generation. 

But  what  shall  be  done  ?  1  answer  ;  apply  the  inductive  phi- 
losophy, which  has  done  so  much  for  all  the  sciences,  to  the  art 
or  science  of  imparting  instruction.  Adopt,  on  all  subjects  that 
admit  of  it,  the  system  of  Pellenburg  and  Pestalozzi.  Let  school 
books  in  the  various  branches  be  prepared  after  the  manner  which 
Colbum  has  so  happily  adopted  in  arithmetic*  Teach  youth,  and 
even  little  children,  not  only  to  read  and  remember,  but  to  in- 
quire and  understand.  Let  them  know  and  feel  that  they  are 
rational  beuigs.  Teach  them  to  reflect,  to  compare,  to  analyse, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  objects  around  them.  Ke^p  in- 
quiry alive  by  the  pleasures  resulting  from  their  own  discoveries, 
or  by  your  own  familiar  illustrations  and  applications.  Teach 
them  to  walk  ;  but  do  not  carry  them  in  your  arms.  Help  them 
in  great  difficulties  ;  but  generally  by  giving  them  a  due,  and 
guiding  their  own  endeavors.  Let  them  never  advance- to  a  new 
study,  or  a  new  chapter,  till  they  understand  the  preceding.  Then 
they  will  gain  real  knowledge,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  advance 
with  facility  and  with  confidence. 

It  may  be  said,  that  my  objections  come  too  late ;  because  ma- 
ny improvements  have  been  recently  made  in  the  business  of  in- 
struction, the  business  has  been  rendered  much  more  simple  and 
i^ataral,  and  the  rudiments  of  almost  every  science  are  explained 
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to  every  capacity.  I  am  aware  that  such  a  change  has  occorred; 
and  I  think  I  perceive  a  tendency  to  fly  from  ooe  extreme  to  its 
opposite.  It  is  incredible  that  a  royal  road  to  science  has  been 
discovered  ;  and  that  grammar,  or  geography,  or  chemistry,  or 
astronomy,  can  be  well  tanght  ia.the  course  of  a  dozen  lectures. 
Improvements  are  of  a  suspicious  character,  which  promise  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  labor  and  study ;  and  the  system  which 
holds  out  such  a  hope,  is  scarcely  less  pernicious  to  youth,  than 
that  which  makes  them  labor  in  vain. 

^  now  desist  from  the  ungrateful  task  of  censuring  practices 
which  are  sanctioned  by  u^e,and  rendered  venerable  by  their  age. 
1  reluctantly  assumed  the  task,  from  a  conviction  that  the  ex- 
posure of  existing  defects  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  way  for 
reformation.  Though  I  speak  of  a  mode  of  instruction  as  the 
prevailing  one,  I  am  happy  to  admit  that  there  are  instructers  in 
various  departments,  who  form  honorable  exceptions.  But  in 
elementary  schools,  it  must  be  granted  there  are  very  few.  I  am 
also  happy  to  know  that  there  are  a  few  men  in  the  community, 
and  [  hope  there  are  many,  who  have  lamented  existing  defects 
and  desired  a  remedy.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, bot^- 
ever,  public  attentioa  has  been  but  recently  called  to  Ihe  subject; 
and  scarcely  an  institution  exists  in  New-England,  for  any  class 
of  voutb,  which  adopts  entire  the  inductive  mode  of  teaching. 
But  some  minds  are  awake  on  the  subject  ;  minds,  I  believe, 
that  will  not  rest,  till  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  effect 
a  revolution." 

It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  the  above  was  written.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  much  has  been  done  towards  ^  effecting  the  revo* 
lutioT#  that  is  so  greatly  needed.  The  work  of  improvement  is 
advancing  ;  the  interest  felt  by  the  public  in  the  subject  is  in- 
creasing ;  and  ^'  strenuous  efforts"  are  making  to  hasten  "  a  con- 
summation" so  ^'  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

ON  TEACHING  CHILDREN. 

When  I  meet  children  to  instruct  them,  I  do  not  suffer  one 
grown  person  to  be  present.  The  Moravians  pursue  a  different 
method.  Some  of  their  elder  brethren  attend  even  among  the 
children,  to  sanction  and  encourage  the  work.  This  is  well,  pro- 
vided children  are  to  be  addressed  in  the  usual  manner.  But 
that  will  effect  little  good.    Nothing  is  easier  than  totalktochii-' 
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dreo ;  but  id  talk  to  them  as  they  oaeht  to  be  talked  to,  is  the 
very  laA  effort  of  ability.  A  man  mast  have  a  vigorous  imagina- 
tion. He  mast  have  extensive  knowledge,  to  call  in  illustrations 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  ;  for  he  will  make  little  pro- 
gress but  by  illustration.  It  requires  great  crenius,  to  throw  the 
mind  into  the  habit  of  children's  minds.  I  aim  at  this,  but  1  find 
it  the  utmost  effort  of  ability.  No  sermon  ever  put  my  mind 
half  so  much  on  the  stretch.  The  effort  is  such,  that  were  one 
person  pres^ent,  who  is  capable  of  weighing  the  propriety  of  what 
I  said,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  proceed  :  the  mind  mnst» 
in  such  a  case,  be  perfectly  at  its  ease  :  it  must  not  have  to  exert 
itself  under  cramps  and  fetters.  I  am  surprised  at  nothing  which 
Dr.  WaUs  did,  but  his  Hymns  for  Children.  Other  men  could 
have  wriaen  as  well  as  he,  in  his  other  works ;  but  how  he  wrote 
these  hymns,  I  know  not.— Stoi ies  fix  children's  attention.  The 
moment  I  begin  to  talk  in  any  thing  like  an  abstract  manner,  the 
attention  subsides  The  simplest  manner  in  the  world  will  not 
make  way  to  children's  minds  for  abstract  truths.  With  stories 
I  find  I  could  rivet  their  attention  for  two  or  three  hours.— Ceci7* 

virTBX.z«xa>  t  os. 

MOUNT  PLEASANT  SCHOOL. 

A  school  is  about  to  be  established  at  Amherst,  Mass.  after  the 
general  plan  of  the  Round  Hill  School,  Northampton.  A  build- 
ing 200  feet  long  including  the  wings,  and  two  stories  high,  is 
now  in  a  state  of  forwardness,  and  will  be  completed  the  ensu- 
ing spring.  It  is  situated  on  a  beautiful  eminence  about  a  mile 
north  of  the  College,  and  is  sheltered  in  the  rear  by  a  grove  of 
forest-trees,  several  acres  in  extent,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  es- 
tablish the  apparatus  for  Gymnastic  exercises,  and  other  ac- 
commodations for  the  amusement  and  health  of  the  students. 
The  Rev  Jonas  King,  late  Missionary  to  Palestine  and  now  in 
Paris,  has  been  invited  to  a  connexion  with  the  institution,  and 
it  is  thought  probaMe  he  will  accept — perhaps  at  the  same  time 
retaining  his  relation  to  the  college,  as  Professor  of  Oriental  Lit- 
erature. The  Rev.  Mr.  Defernex,  of  Geneva,  who  is  now  in 
thi<$  city,  and  is  intimately  acquainted,  not  only  with  his  native 
language  the  French,  but  also  with  the  German  and  Spanish, 
and  partially  with  some  others,  has  been  secured  as  an  Associate  ; 
and  also  two  younir  gentlemen  of  promising  talents,  graduates  at 
•ne  of  the  New  Eugland  Colleges,  who  have  for  several  months 
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past  been  engaged  iu  studies  preparatory  to  this  connexion. 
It  is  proposed  to  receive  children  at  any  age  between  six  and 
twelve  years,  and  continue  their  instructions  till  they  are  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  counting-room,  or  a  College  ;  and,  if  desired, 
till  tbey  have  completed  the  College  course.  As  they  will  bm 
associated  with  the  instructors  in  nearly  the  relation  of  childrea 
to  parents,  so  the  discipline  extended  to  them  will  be  purely  pa- 
rental. It  will  also  be  Christian  ;  and  this,  not  merely  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word,  but  in  its  more  specific  meaning. 
The  pupils  will  be  taught  that  they  have  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual faculties  ;  an  example  of  piety  will  be  set  before  them  ; 
the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will  be  invoked,  and  the  renova- 
tion of  the  heart  regarded  as  an  unspeakable  good. 

JV.  r.  bbs.  tf.  Ckron. 


Mr.  Hartly,  Church  missionary  in  the  Mediterranean,  says 
that  education  is  exciting  great  attention  in  some  parts  of  Greece. 
"  I  am  informed,"  says  he,  "  that  there  are  no  less  than  900 
children  in  Cerigo,  who  receive  instruction  according  to  the 
Lancasterian  system  ;  and  that  they  use  the  New  Testament  as 
a  school  book."     The   British  and   Foreign  School  Society  are 

doing  much  to  promote  education  in  Greece. 

— ... 

To  CoRRESPOWDESTS. — Received  since  our  last,  a  copy  of"  The  Aoalytical  Reader  « 
by  Samuel  Putnam  }"— and  of  An  Epitome  of  G<x>graphy, with  an  Atlas ;  by  J.  £•  Wor- 
cester." 

A  subscriber  in  Tennessee  writes  as  follows :  "  ShouUVil  fall  in  with  your  plan,  1  sboukl 
be  much  gratified  to  see  in  your  work,  a  mimde  account  of  the  manner  in  whicn  the  comm<m 
schools  of  oixe  ofthe  eastern  slates,  say  Connecticut,  are  oi^anised,  and  particuter  notice 
taken  oflhe  mode  adopted  in  teaching  them.  Our  state  has  appropriated  a  considerable 
fund  for  the  purposes  of  education  ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  defective  orpanisation,  and  a 
want  of  system  in  the  minutiae,  little  benefit  is  derived  from  it." — We  shall  be  obliged  to  any 
of  oar  readers,  who  will  furnish  us  with  such  an  account  as  our  correspondent  requests.  Ev- 
ery thing  which  relates  to  common  schools,  "  falls  in  with  dur  cJan  ;"  and  we  bap9,  that  in 
due  time,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  justice  to  every  department  of  the  subject. 


Errata. — Some  apology  seems  due  to  our  readers  for  the  typographical  errors  in  the 
last  No.  ofthe  Teacher's  Uuide.  They  were  marked  in  the  proof  by  the  editor  ;  but  the 
sbeetfaileddfreachii^  the  printer  in  season  for  correction — ^through  some  negligence,  it 
would  seem,  in  the  Post  Olface  department. 

P.  53,  line  4  from  the  bottom,  insert  the  before  letters.— P.  34, 1.  4,  for  a  read  the.— P.  35, 
\.  2  from  the  bottom,  read,  <'  What  makes  the  mill,"  &e.— P.  44,  last  line,  for  the  read  his. 
P.  45, 1.  2,  afler  lat^uage  insert, "  ofthe  science, — a  language  which." — P.  46,  in  the  quo- 
Ution  firom  Seneca,  for  virgitia  and  dentineo,  read  vigilia  and  detineo. 

The  Teacher's  Guide  is  published  semi-monthly,  at  one  doUar  a  year,  to  be  paid 
within  the  year  :  if  delayed  beyond  that  time,  $1,50,  To  those  who  procure  snbscnbert 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  suOkcopu  ipraiis. 

[Q'We  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  publish  a  list  of  Agents.  The  terms  of  the  work  are  so 
low,  that  we  cannot  afford  iopay  double  pottage  on  letters  containing  each  hot  a  single  dollar. 

PORTEND  :  A.  Shirley,  Printel^-J.  L.  Parkhurst,  Editor. 
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GEOMETRY. 

The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  ^*  Prospectus  of 
the  Female  Seminary  at  Wethersfield*  Ct."  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Emerson,  Principal  of  the  Seminary. 

*^  Geometry  is,  in  its  nature,  one  of  the  primary  studies.  If 
may  be  understood  by  itself,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  othev 
branch,  except  a  very  little  of  language  and  arithmetic  ;  whilci 
scarcely  any  other  branch  can  be  well  understood,  without  some 
acquaintance  with  Geometry.  Something  of  this  science,  as  well  ay 
of  arithmetic,  is  intelligible  to  the  infant  mind.  As  soon  as  the  child 
can  name  a  circle,  or  any  other  geometrical  figure,  that  be  sees, 
he  knows  something  of  geometry.  To  learn  to  do  this,  is  a  task 
more  simple  and  easy,  than  to  learn  as  many  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet. It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  simplicity  and  fascinating  pro- 
perties of  the  round  O,  that  the  little  child  learns  it  with  so  much 
ease,  and  points  to  it  with  so  much  pleasure.  The  crooked  [S 
next  excites  his  attention,  and  gratifies  his  taste.  Thi»  is  one 
continued  and  delightful  curve,  considerably  resembling  two  cir- 
cles united.  It  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  geometrical  proper- 
ties of  these  letters,  that  they  are  generally  learned  first,  and  most 
rarely  forgotten.  The  /  is  more  simple  in  its  shape  ;  but  its  ge- 
ometrical properties  are  not  so  interestiqg. 

When  the  child  learns  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  an  exer- 
cise in  reading,  he  learns  them  as  artificial  signs  of  sounds,  which 
sounds,  when  combined,  are  artificial  signs  of  things  or  ideas. 
This  is  a  work  so  complex  and  difficult  in  its  nature,  as  to  rendei; 
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it  thily  afttonishing,  thatcbildten  can  leRrn  to  read  inteHigibly  Ha 
themselves  and  othera>  at  so  tender  an  age.  The  task  of  leam* 
ing  something  of  geometry  is  very  much  easier;  as  in  this  he  at- 
tends to  the  things  themselves^  or,  according  to  Stewart,  to  t^e 
most  perfect  natural  signs  of  them.  It  is,  therefore,  my  opinion, 
that  the  child  should  commence  the  study  of  geometry  before 
learning  the  alphabet.  He  is  not  indeed  prepared  to  encounter 
the  Elements  of  Euclid  ;  but  he  can  clearly  comprehend  some  <^ 
the  distinguishing  properties  of  a  straight  line  and  a  curve;  of  a 
circle,  a  triangle,  a  square,  and  an  ellipse ;  of  a  cube  and  of  a 
sphert*  As  the  subject  becomes  familiar,  and  his  mind  strength- 
Ms,  he  is'  able  to  undersrtand  some  of  the  distinguishing  proper- 
ties of  a  pentagon,  hexagon,  heptagon,  kc. ;  of  the  difibrent  kinds 
of  triangles ;  of  an  oblate  and  prolate  spheroid  ;  of  a  parallelopi- 
ped,  of  a  prism,  of  a  cone  and  other  pyramids.  He  may  then  go 
back  to  the  circle  and  attend  to  its  properties  more  particularly  m 
the  consideration  of  arcs,  chords,  segments,  sectors,  radii,  diame- 
ters, sines,  tangents,  degrees,  minutes,  seconds,  the  mariner's 
compass,  &c.  &c«  He  may  then  proceed  to  a  more  particular 
consideration  of  angles,  triangles,  squares,  lee.  &c. — ^A  book 
upon  this  subject,  consisting  principally  of  questions,  is  greatly 
needed.*' 


IMQUISITIVEI^ESS  IN  CHILDREN. 
A  great  deal  of  care  is  needful  in  our  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
aooietimes  absurd  and  often  strange  and  teasing  questions  of  chil- 
dren. The  first  efforts  of  the  mind,  like  the  first  movements  of 
the  body,  may  seem  proper  subjects  of  mirth  to  an  observer.  But 
it  is  not  safe  thus  to  meet  the  advances  of  the  infant,  who  looks 
toilf  dd^rs  for  gvidaiioe  at  wery  step.  The  sense  of  shame  is 
very  early  in  its  operations,  and  being  laughed  at,  is  no  comfort- 
able thiAg  even  to  a  child.  Do  not  expect  to  be  asked  a  second 
time,  with  readiness^  for  information,  by  one,  whose  inquirieSp 
bowe?er  simple,  you  have  put  by  with  an  emphatio  ^'  Pshaw  !. 
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Nonsense !  How  do  I  know  ?**  Much  less  suppose  that  the  eruda 
•ODceptioos  of  a  child  will  be  as  frankly  exposed  to  yon,  after  you 
kave  made  them  your  sport.  If  a  question  can  be  answered,  it 
'#ughtto  be — and  that  in  such  a  way,  as  shall  serve  to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  him  who  presents  it,  without  causing  him  to  feel  as  if 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  for  having  ^ade  them.  And  there  are  oth- 
er methods  of  allaying  a  curiosity  which  you  nf*  unable  to  satisfy, 
than  by  harshly  shutting  up  the  Kpsof  the  little  in  juirer  by  a  frown, 
or  driving  him,  as  a  troublesome  intruder,  from  your  presence. 
Surely  no  parent  would  grudge  a  half  hour's  time,  from  any  pu^ 
"  suit,  to  be  devoted  to  the  communication  of  that  knowledge, 
which,  being  eagerly  asked  for,  cannot  fail  to  be  received  with 
pieesure,  and  may  therefore  be  the  better  remembered.  Similar 
cautions  might  be  made  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  treating  the 
mistakes  of  children. 

Let  me  relate  an  aaecdote  of  a  child,  five  years  of  age,  which, 
lately  came  nnder  my  notice.  He  was  iei  boy  of  quick  feelings, 
and  one  of  the  most  pertinacious  little  questioners  I  ever  saw. 
Being  at  a  country  village,  not  far  from  the  city,  he  Was  eager  to 
make  use  of  the  liberty  he  enjoyed  there,  of  going  into  every  house 
and  shop,  and  seeing  what  every  body  in  the  neighborhood  waa' 
doing.  One  afternoon  he  sauntered  with  some  other  children, 
until  they  came  where,  through  die  open  door  of  a  shoe-maker's 
shop,  were  seen  half  a  dozen  of  men  smartly  plying  the  thread 
and  awl.  Charles  had  never  seen  this  work  done,  and  imuMdi- 
ately  sat  himself  down  to  look  on.  An  hour  or  two  after,  hf 
came  breathless  into  the  parlor,  where  his  friends  were  sitting, 
and  burst  ibrth  with  the  history  of  the  wonders  he  had  witnessed. 
He  had  gained  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the  employment,  but  did 
not  know  what  was  attached  to  the  thread,  mi  order  to  make  it 
pass  so  qmckly  into  the  hole  made  for  its  reception,  nor  the  name 
of  the  instrument  by  which  the  leather  was  pierced.  He  said, 
''^  the  man  was  sewmg  up  leather  with  a  fork  arid  some  twine 
with  pig's  feathers  on  the  end  of  it.**    A  loud  laugh  from  i|ie 
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company  made  the  litUe  fellow  color  deeplji  and  instantly  run 
out  of  the  room.  He  was  seen  to  go  directly  to  the  shop  he  bad 
lately  quitted,. and  his  return  was  awaited  with  some  impatience* 
In  a  few  minutes  he  entered  again,  but  with  an  offended  air,  and 
exclaimed,  '^  I  have  asked  the  man,  and  he  told  me  they  are  bris- 
tles, and  he  makes  the  holes  with  an  awL  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me,  and  not  go  to  laughing  at  me  f "  His  rebuke  was  felt  and 
recollected.— jLe^^«r«  to  a  ParenU 


PESTALOZZrS  SCHOOL. 

The  following  notice  of  Pestalozzi's  school  is  extracted  from 
Oriscom's  "  Year  in  Europe/* 

**  Pestalozzi  has  discarded  the  motives  of  ambition  and  emula- 
tion as  unnecessary,  and  as  tending  to  counteract  the  sentiment 
of  good  will  toward  others.  He  thinks  there  is  enough  in  the  in- 
tuitive understanding  of  every  child  to  accomplish  the  complete 
growth  and  maturity  of  its  faculties,  if  its  reason  be  properly 
trained  and  nourished,  and  ijiot  warped  by  injudicious  treatment* 
The  common  plans  of  education  he  regards  as  too  artificial,  too 
wide  a  departure  from  n-c^ture.  Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  memory.  There  is  a  constant  danger  of  urging  a  child  forward 
beyond  its  natural  strength,  of  anticipating  its  conclusions,  and 
thus  weakening  its  confidence  in  its  own  powers.  In  the  plans  he 
adopts,  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  heart.  The  understanding  is  to 
be  thoroughly  reached,  and  then  the  memory  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

To  teach  a  school  in  the  way  practised  here,  without  book, 
and  almost  entirely  by  verbal  instruction,  is  extremely  laborious. 
The  teacher  must  be  constantly  with  the  child,  always  talking, 
questioning,  explaining,  and  repeating.  The  pupils,  however, 
by  this  process,  are  brought  into  very  close  intimacy  with  the 
instructer.  Their  capacities,  all  their  faculties  and  propensities, 
become  laid  open  to  his  observation.  This  gives  him  an  advan- 
tage, which  cannot  possibly  be  gained  in  the  way  in  which  schools 
are  generally  taught.  The  children  look  well,  appear  Very  con- 
tented, and  apparentl.  live  in  great  harmony  one  with  another; 
which,  considering  the  diversity  of  national  character  and  tem- 
per here  collected,  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  spirit  of  love 
and  affection  which  swaya  the  breast  of  the  prmcipal  of  the  in- 
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sdtntioD,  and  extends  its  benigD  influence  throughout  all  the  de* 
partments." 

^*  The  success  of  this  mode  of  instructioD  greatly  depends  on 
the  persoaal  qualifications  of  those  who  undertake  to  conduct  it.. 
There  is  nothing  of  mechanism  in  it,  as  in  the  Lanca^terian  plan  ; 
no  laying  down  of  precise  rules  for  managing  classes,  ^c.  It 
is  all  mind  and  feeling.  Its  arrangements  roust  always  depend 
on  the  ages,  talents,  and  tempers  of  the  scholars,  and  require,  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers,  the  most  diligent  and  faithful  attention. 
Above  all,  it  requu*es  that  the  teacher  should  consider  himself  aa. 
the  father  and  bosom  friend  of  his  pupils,  and  be  animated  with 
the  most  affectionate  desires  of  their  good*.  Pestalozzi  himself 
is  all  this.  His  heart  glows  with  such  a  spirit,  that  the  good  old 
man  can  hardly  refrain  from  bestowing  kisses  on  all  with  whom 
he  is  concerned.  He  holds  out  his  hand  to  his  pupils  on  every  oc-» 
casion,  and  they  love  him  as  a  child  loves  its  mother*  His  plan 
of  teaching  is  just  fit  for  the  domestic  fireside,  with  a  father  or 
mother  in  the  centre,  and  a  circle  of  happy  children  around 
them.  He  is  aware  of  this,  and  wishes  to  extend  a  knowledge 
of  his  plan  ^o  every  parent.  Pestalozzi  is  seventy-two  years  of 
age.  It  has  been  quite  unfortunate  for  the  progress  of  *fais  sys^ 
tern  on  the  continent,  that  he  pays  so  little  attention  to  ex* 
teriors,  regarding  dress,  furniture,  tic.  as  of  no  moment  whatev** 
er,  provided  the  mind  and  heart  be  right.'' 


ON    EMPLOYING    THE  CATECHETICAL   FORM  IN 

BOOKS  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

On  this  form  of  writing  books  for  children  and  youth,  which 
has  prevailed  so  extensively,  but  which  seems  to  be  now  less 
iashionable  than  formerly,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education 
remarks  as  follows. 

**  Catechetical  instruction  renders  the  pupil's  task  more  lights 
as  it  reduces  the  memory  lessons  to  portions  which  be  can  man- 
age* All  this  may  be  done,  however,  and  the  lesson,  which  is 
said,  be  still  as  unintelligible  as  ever  ;  so  that,  ii)  reality,  the  8ub<r 
ject  itself  stands  invested  with  ail  its  original  difficulty.  We  con- 
fess that  we  should  like  to  see  the  method  of  alternate  printed 
question  and  answer  abandoned,  and  recourse  more  generally 
bad  to  the  simple  form  of  consecutive  paragraphs  to  be  enliven- 
ed by  the  oral  explanations  and  questions  of  the  teacher.— The 
writer  of  a  school  book  should  not,  by  a  limited  aomber  of  quesr 
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tions,  preclade  a  wide  range  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pQpil.^ 
The  above  remarks  are  not  to  1>e  applied  to  the  writing  of 
books  in  the  dialogue  form,  like  Mrs.  B.'s  Conversations  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  on  Chemistry.  Nor  does  it  appear  to 
bave  been  the  design  of  the  writer  to  make  any  allusion  to  the 
popular  practice  of  having  printed  questions  adapted  to  the  va* 
rious  school  books,  and  to  be  used  by  the  scholar  in  |;etting  hia 
lesson,  and  by  the  instructor  in  hearing  the  lesson  recited.  It 
may,  however,  be  worthy  of  considetation,  fdiether  the  use  of 
such  questions  has  not  a  tendency  to  "  preclude  a  wide  range  of 
thought  on  the  pan"  both  '^  of  the  pupil"  and  of  the  instructer. 


DUTY  OF  A  TEACHER  TO  COMMUNICATE   GEN- 
ERAL INSTRUCTION. 

The  various  exercises  of  children  at  school,  in  reading,  gram* 
mar,  geography,  &.e.  afford  opportunity  to  the  attentive  instructer 
4o  communicate  useful  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
are  uot  strictly  included  in  the  lessons  that  are  recited.  If  the 
jnatrucCer  feels  that  interest  which  ke  ought  in  the  exerpises  of 
the  school,  and  in  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  his  pupils, 
the  lessons  which  they  read  and  recite,  cannot  fail  to  suggest  to 
him  many  questions  and  remarks,  which  never  would  have  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  an  indifferent  instructer.  These  questions 
and  remarks  will  manifest  to  his  pupils  the  interest  which  he  feels 
in  the  subjects,  on  which  he  addresses  them,  will  excite  in  them  a 
corresponding  interest,  and  will  frequently  make  a  deeper  im- 
pression on  their  minds,  than  if  the  instruction  which  he  com- 
municates had  come  in  the  shape  of  a  regular  lesson.  He  should 
indeed  guard  against  deviating  too  freqtiently  or  too  far  'from  the 
path  marked  out  by  the  prescribed  course  of  study  ;  but  if  it  is 
his  object  to  communicate  all  the  useful  information  in  his  power, 
rather  than  to  be  able  to  tell  how  many  pages  or  books  each  class 
has  gone  through,  he  will  seldom  have  occasion  to  regret  the 
making  of  incidental  remarks,  and  he  will  regard  the  giving  of 
oral  instruction  as  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  duty  to  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  who  are  committed  to  his  care. 

Tlie  following  paragraph  is  extracted  from  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Fowle.,  instructer  of  the  Boston  Monitorial  School. 

**  After  this  tedious  enumeration  of  my  labors,  you  will  be  sur- 
prised to  hear,  that  not  the  least  important  branch  remains  to  be 
mentioned,  I  mean  general  instruction.    I,t  has  been  my  incessant 
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€aFe,  on  every  ^^occasioo^  and  oo  every  subject  witbio  the  scop^ 
ofmjr  knowledge,  to  inculcate  useful  infoimation.  To  enable 
myftelf  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  doing  this,  my  intercourse  with 
ny  popils  has  been  as  familiar  as  that  of  a  parent.  No  magiste- 
rial dignity  has  prevented  the  approach  ol  the  most  Umid  child  ; 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  their  little  peculiarities  bas  been 
the  pleasing  consequence.  I  am  aware  that  sucb  a  state  of  things 
18  supposed  to  be  iucompatible  with  the  rigid  discipline  expect- 
ed in  large  schools  ;  but  the  experience  of  two  years  bas  satisfied 
me  that  it  is  as  yet  unnecessary  to  assume  the  circumstance  and 
terror , which  bas  beeo  considered  the  inseparable  attributes  of  «, 
good  pedagogue^" 


FOLLY  OF  ATTEMPTING  TO  TEACH  A  PUPIL 

EVERY  THING. 

The  following  paragraph  extracted  from  the  inaugural  address 
of  Philip  Lindsley,  President  of  Cumberland  College,  exposes  n 
^<  fashion,"  which  exisu,  not  only  in  ^*  some  of  our  CoUeges»" 
but,  in  no  small  degree,  in  many  acadenries  and  common  schools. 

^  Tliere  is  a  fashion,  already  prevalent  in  some  of  our  Col- 
leges, to  attempt  to  teach  their  pupils  every  thing  ^r-'to  hurrv 
them  from  book  to  book,  and  from  science  to  science,  with  such 
rapidity,  as  rather  to  confuse  the  youthful  miod  by  its  varietyi 
than  to  enrich  it  with  its  abundance.  The  rage  often  is,  to  attend 
the  greatest  number  of  lectures,  not  to  master  the  subjects  of  any; 
to  hear  and  to  see,  rather  than  to  study.  We  have  only  to  cast 
aneyeovei  the  course  prescribed  in  many  institutions,  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  no  more,  at  best,  than  a  smattering  of  the  whole,  can 
possibly  be  acquired.  By  aiming  at  impossibilities^  they  do 
nothing  as  it  should  be  done.  The  public  is  often  imposed  on. 
by  the  rich  bill  of  fare  which  is  held  forth«  Parents,  allured  an4 
deceived  by  a  long  list  of  hard  terms  which  the>  do  not  under- 
stand, send  their  sons  to  seminaries  which  seem  to  promise  most  j^ 
without  stopping  to  inquire,  or  being  able  to  judge,  whether  the 
promise  fan  be  fulfilled.  They  would  readily  appreciate  the 
absurdity  of  any  pledge,  from  however  respectable  a  source,  to 
teach  their  sons  some  doseo  or  score  of  mechanical  trades  within 
Ike  short  space  of  fonr  years." 
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METHOD  OF  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  the  editor  of  the  Journal  df 
Education.  We  undertake  Bot  to  say  how  far  they  are  correct ; 
but  copy  them  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  attention  to  the  subject. 

'^  We  may  mention  here,  another  mistake  in  the  common  meth- 
od of  teaching  this  branch  of  education, — ^that  of  beginning  with 
general,  instead  of  particular  history,  and  of  commencing  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  instead  of  tracing  the  subject  backward 
from  the  present  hour.  To  some  of  our  readers,  the  attempt  to 
trace  the  course  of  events  upward  in  history,  may  appear  strange 
or  whimsical.  But,  to  obviate  such  an  impression,  we  have  only 
to  ask  how  history  is  taifght  at  the  fireside,  in  the  oral  commun- 
ications of  the  parent.  Even  if  he  could  trace  his  pedigree  from 
Noah  downward,  he  does  not  choose  to  begin  family  history  so 
far  back.  He  relates  to  his  listening  and  delighted  children,  his 
own  life  and  adventures, — ^then  something  of  their  grandfather's. 
One  of  the  young  group  now  ventures,  perhaps,  a  question 
reaching  into  the  dim  antiquity  of  his  great-grandfather's  times  : 
tiie  natural  progress  of  the  mind,  in  this  case,  is  op,  not  down 
the  stream.  All  doubt,  however,  ibout  the  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing such  a  method  with  young  learners,  will,  we  think, 
be  removed  by  a  single  attentive  perusal  of  the  historical  depart- 
ment of  Blair'^  Mother's  Catechism.  Our  philosophical  readers 
we  would  remind  of  this  fact  simply,  that  such  a  method  of  stu- 
dying history  keeps  true  to  the  acknowledged  propriety  of  pro- 
ceeding from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  That  the  popular  ar- 
jranGrement  of  histories  for  the  young,  is  completely  the  reverse,  we 
need  not  say.'* 


STUDY  OF  THE  LANGUAGES. 

A  circular  has  recently  been  issued  from  Bowdoin  College^ 
entitled,  '<  Remarks  on  the  Study  of  Languages  preparatory  to 
admission  into  College ;  addressed  to  Instructers  of  Youth." 
These  remarks  were  prepared  by  the  Professor  of  Languages  at 
Bowdoin  College,  at  the  request  of  the  Executive  Government ; 
and  have,  by  their  direction,  been  communicated  to  the  Instruct- 
ers of  Youth  in  the  State  of  Maine.  The  publication)  in  con- 
nection with  the  more  thorough  examination  which  candidates 
for  admission  into  the  college  are  hereafter  to  receive,  is  well 
adapted  to  raise  the  standard  of  classical  attainments  in  that  in- 
stitution and  throughout  the  State.    As  the  pamphlet  itself  has 
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been  sent  to  all  those  whom  it  chiefly  concerns,  it  would  be  su- 
p^rflnous  for  us  to  give  an  acconnt  of  its  contents.  We  are  much 
grati&ed  by  the  just  views  of  education  expressed  by  Che  writei*. 
The  method  of  teaching  the  languages,  which  be  recommends, 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential  service  to  those  instructers  bv  whom 
it  may  be  adopted.  He  would  not  have  the  study  of  Latin  or 
Greek  commenced  by  *'  committing  the  whole  grammar  to  mem- 
ory;" but  by  learning  only  ^^the  common  forms  of  nouns  and 
verbs/'  and  ^*  then  beginning  to  translate  the  elementary  books, 
such  As  Jacob's  Latin  or  Greek  Reader,"  making  an  application 
of  what  has  been  learned,  and  turning  to  the  grammar  for  9  so* 
Inuon,  as  feat  as  exceptions  or  irregularities  occur.  In  this  way, 
the  learner  will  more  easily  remember  anomalies,  than  if  he  at- 
tempts to  commit  them  to  memory  before  he  has  had  occasion 
to  make  use  of  them."  '^  The  same  course"  continues  the  wri- 
ter, *'  shoald  be  pursued  in  the  syntax.  The  more  simple  rules, 
which  are  well  illustrated  in  his  Reader,  should  first  be  render- 
ed familiar,  care  being  had,  that  he  does  not  pass  from  one  rule 
to  another,  before  he  has  understood  each  rale,  and  acquired  a  fa- 
cility in  applying  it.  And  here  we  would  suggest,  that  the  learner 
should  meet  with  examples  from  which  a  rule  of  syntax  may  be 
inferred,  before  the  rule  is  stated.  There  is  a  most  important 
difference  between  the  usual  mode  of  learning  rules  betore  the 
want  of  them  has  been  Telt^  and  that  which  is  here  recommended. 
By  the  latter  he  is  taught,  that  a  rule  of  grammar  is  only  a  law 
of  the  language ;  and  when  he  has  in  tliis  manner  become  ac- 
qnainted  with  several  rules,  his  curiosity  will  be  awakened  to 
discover  others,  and  will  invite  him  to  increased  exertion." 
That  the  inductive  method,  here  recommended,  may  be  applied, 
not  only  to  the  learning  of  the  rules  of  the  Syntax,  but  to  almost 
the  whole  grammar  of  a  language,  we  have  little  doubt ;  but  we 
apprehend  that  most  instruclers  will  need  some  farther  directions, 
if  not  some  new  introductory  books  for  the  use  oflearners  before 
they  can  put  the  above  recommendation  successfully  into  prac-* 
lice. 

The  following  directions  may  be  observed  without  deviating 
50  far  from  the  common  method  of  teaching  :  "  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  studies,  the  learner  should  write  paradigms  of 
nouns  and  verbs.  The  mere  labor  of  writing,  as  it  will  oblige 
bim  to  dwell  upon  each  form,  will  have  a  tendency  to  imprint  it 
on  his  memory.  At  an  early  period,  he  should  write  exercises, 
&om  the  common  bodks  for  that  purpose,  [such  as  Clarke's  In- 
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troducUon,  and  the  Latin  Tutor]  not  so  much  that  he  may  ac-^* 
quire  a  pow  er  of  writiug  classical  Latin  or  Greek,  but  as  the  best 
ivay  of  (obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  languages,  uf  their  peculiar- 
ities of  idiom,  and  thusoi  acquiring  a  facility  in.  translating  them* 
This  practice  has  been  much  neglected  at  our  preparatory 
schools,  which  is  not  a  little  surprising,  as  it  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  th^  profi^ress  of  the  student.  With  this  should 
be  combined  frequent  [written]  versions  into  his  vernacular 
tongue.  A  part  of  a  class,  for  example,  might  be  required  to 
present  for  inspection  at  each  recitation  a  version  of  the  preced- 
ing lesson ;  which  would  not  only  give  them  a  more  thorough 
understanding  of  what  they  read,  but  will  greatly  increase  their 
command  of  their  own  language. 

"  It  cannot  be  too  often  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  in- 
strudter,  that  in  order  to  awaken  and  sustain  t^e  interest  of  hia 
pupils  in  their  studies,  he  must  keep  their  £ninds  in  constant  ex- 
ercise.    For  this  purpose  they  should   have  access  to  ancient 
maps,  to  classical  dictionaries,  and  other  works  which  will  illus- 
trate the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  such  as  Potter  on  the 
former,  and  Adam  on  the  latter.    With  this  apparatus  at  hand  to 
assist  them,  they  should  be  called  upon  to  explain  allusions, — ^his- 
torical, mythological,  and  such  as  relate  to  customs  and  man- 
ners,—to  relate,  in  their  own  words  the  story,  or  to  state  the  ar- 
gument which  they  have  been  translating.     This  will  prepare 
them  for  a  similar  mode  of  instruction  in  college.     They  will  al- 
so in  this  way  insensibly  acquire  the  inestimable  habit  of  inter- 
preting,andof  not  being  satisfied  until  they  have  obtained  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  authors  which  they  read.  Such  a  method  will 
also  show  the  instructer,.  whether  his  pupils  comprehend  the  sub- 
ject on  which  they  are  engaged.     Every  careful  teacher  has  often 
found,  that  a  fortunate  question  has  detected  ignorance,  even 
where  the  p\]pil  did  not  suspect  it  himself.     The  instructer  will  of 
course  supply  what  his  pupils  cannot  find  out  by  their  own  exer- 
tions ;  and,  by  remarks  in  the  way  of  illustration  or  of  apposite  an* 
ccdote,  contribute  to  their  pleasure,  and  animate  them  in  their 
labors/' 


FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

We  have  found  some  valuable  ideas  on  this  interesting  subject, 
in  a  small  pamphlet,  entided,  ''  An  Address  to  the  public,  partic* 
vlai'ly  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  proposing 
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far  improving  Female  Education ;  by  Emma  Willard." 
In  coDsideriog  '*the  principles  by  ^hich  education  sbould  be. 
regelated,''  Mrs.  W.  has  the  Ibllowing  remarks. 

*^  Education  should  seek  to  bring  its  subjects  to  the  perfection 
of  their  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  nature ;  in  order  that  they 
may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  use  to  themselves  and  others ;  or, 
to  use  a  different  expression,  that  they  may  be  the  n»e»ns  of  the 
greatest  happiness  of  which  they  are  capable,  both  as  to  what  they 
eqjoy,  and  what  they  communicate. 

.Those  youth  have  the  surest  chance  of  enjoying  and  communis 
catrog  happiness,  who  are  best  qualified,  both  by  internal  dibpo- 
sitioBS  and  external  habits,  to  perform  with  readiness  those  duties, 
which  their  future  life  will  most  probably  give  them  occasion  to 
practise. 

Studies  and  employments  should,  therefore,  be  selected,  from 
one  or  both  the  following  considerations  :  either,  because 
they  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  improve'the  faculties ;  or  because  they 
are  such,  as  the  pupil  will  most  probably  have  occasion  to  prac- 
tise in  future  life. 

These  are  the  principles,  on  which  systems  of  male  education 
are  founded.  But  female  education  has  not  yet  been  systematis- 
ed.  Chance  and  confusion  reign  here.  Not  even  is  youth  con- 
sidered, in  our  sex,  as  in  the  other,  a  season,  which  should  be 
wholly  devoted  to  improvemer.t.  Among  families,  so  rich-  as  to 
be  entirely  above  labor,  the  daughters  are  hurried  through  the 
ron tine  of  boarding  school  instruction,  and,  at  an  early  period, 
introduced  into  the  gay  world ;  and,  thenceforth,  their  only  ob- 
ject i^  amusement.  Mark  tha  different  treatment  which  (he  sons 
of  these  &milies  receive.  While  their  sisters  are  gliding  through 
the  mases  of  the  midnight  dance,  they  employ  the  lamp  to  treas** 
nre  up  for  fntare  use  the  riches  ol  ancient  wisditni ;  or  to  gather 
strength  and  experience  of  mind,  in  exploring  the  wonderful  paths 
ef  philosophy.  When  the  youth  of  the  two  sexes  has  been  spent 
so  dtfierently,^i8  it  strange,  or  is  nature  in  fault,  if  more  tnature 
age  has  brought  such  a  difference  of  ciiaracter,  that  our  hex  have 
been  considered  by  the  other,  as  the  pampered,  wayward  babies 
of  society,  who  must  lave  some  rattle  put  into  our  hands,  to  keep 
us  from  doing  mischief  to  ourselves  or  others  f* 

Not  only  has   there    been   a  want  of  S3  stem  concerning   fe- 

-* — -  , 

*  Scveml  Bttfced  wnten  ba«e  recomneiiUed  certain  aci'oii>pti>hineDie  to  our  sex,  to  keep 
tts  from  scandal  and  other  ricet^  qt,  to  uae  Mr.  Addiioa's  exproasioD; "  to  keep  us  out  ef 
lara^wmjr.'* 
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male  education,  but  much  of  what  has  been  done,  has  proceedeft 
upon  mistaken  principles.  One  of  these  is,  that,  withont  a  re- 
gard to  the  difTtrent  periods  of  life,  proportionate  to  their  import- 
ance, the  education  of  females  has  beci  too  exclusively  directed  to 
fit  them  for  displaying  to  advantage  the  charms  of  youth  and 
be.iuty.  Though  it  may  be  proper  to  adorn  this  period  of  life,' 
yet  it  is  incomparably  more  important,  to  prepare  for  the  serious 
duties  of  maturer  years.  Though  well  to  decorate  the  blossoroi 
it  is  far  better  to  prepare  for  the  harvest.  In  the  vegetable  crea- 
tion, nature  seems  but  to  sport,  when  she  embellishes  the  flower  ; 
while  all  her  Serious  cares  are  directed  to  perfect  the  fruit." 

In  remarking  on  the  *'  literary  instruction"  proper  to  be  given 
io  a  female  seminary,  Mrs.  Willard  has  the  following  paragraph. 
.  ^^  his  highly  important  that  females  should  be  conversant  with 
those  studies,  which  will  lead  them  to  understand  the  operations 
of  the  human  mind.  The  chief  use  to  which  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind  can  be  applied,  is  to  regulate  education.  The  ductile 
mind  of  the  child  is  entrusted  to  the  mother;,  and  she  ought  to 
have  every. possible  assistance  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  this 
noble  material,  on  which  it  is  her  business  fo  operate,  that  she 
may  best  understand  how  to  mould  it  to  its  most  excellent  form*> 

"  Domestic  instruction"  is  another  branch,  which  Mrs.  W.  con? 
siders  suitable  for  a  female  seminary.  We  agree  with  her  in  this  ; 
and  we  regard  the  subject  as  the  more  important,  because  we  ap- 
piehend,  that  in  most  families,  which  are  *'  so  rich  as  to  be  above 
labor,'* and  in  many  which  are  far  from  being  affluent,  mothers  in 
a  great  measure  neglect  tq  initiate  their  daughters  either  in  the 
"  theory"  or  "  practice"  of  managing  domestic  concerns.  W© 
eopy  Mrs.  W.'s  remarks  entire. 

**  Domestic  instruction  should  be  considered  important  in  a 
female  seminary.  It  is  the  duty  of  our  sex  to  regulate  the  inter- 
nal concerns  of  every  family  ;  and  unless  they  be  properly  qatft- 
ified  to  disch  ^rge  this  duty,  whatever  may  be  their  literary  or 
ornamental  attainments,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  either 
good  wives,  good  mothers,  or  good  mistresses  of  families  ;  and  if 
they  are  none  of  these,  they  must  be  bad  members  of  society  ; 
for  it  is  by  promoting  or  destroying  the  comfort  and  prosperity 
of  their  own  families,  that  females  serve  or  injure  the  community. 

To  superintend  the  domestic  department  (of  a  female  semina- 
ry,) there  should  be  a  respectable  lady,  experienced  in  the  best 
methods  of  housewifery,  and  acquainted  with   propriety  of  dress 
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tnd  manners.  Under  her  tuition,  the  pupils  ought  to  be  placed 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  every  morning.  A  spirit  of  neatness 
and  order  should  here  be  treated  as  a  virtue,  and  the  contrary,  , 
if  excessive  and  incorrigible,  be  punished  with  expulsion.  There 
might  be  a  gradation  of  employment  in  the  domestic  department, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  the  pupils  had  remained  at  the 
institution.  The  older  scholars  miglit  then  assist  the  superintend- 
ent in  instructing  the  younger,  and  the  whole  be  so  arriMi^ed, 
that  each  pupil  might  have  advantages  to  become  a  good  domes- 
tic manager  by  the  time  she  has  completed  her  studies. 

This  plan  would  afford  a  healthy  exercise.  It  would  prevent 
the  estrangement  trom  domestic  duties,  which  would  be  likely  to 
take  place  in  a  length  of  time  devoted  to  study,  with  those,  to 
whom  they  were  previously  famiKar ;  and  would  accustom  thoss 
to  tbem,  who,  from  ignorance,  might  otfaerviise  put  at  hazard 
tfaeir  own  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  their  families. 

These  objects  might  doubtless  be  effected  by  a  scheme  of  do- 
mestic instruction  ;  and  probably  others  of  no  ineonsiderable  im- 
portance. It  is  believed,  that  housewifery  might  be  greatly  im- 
proved, by  being  taught,  not  only  in  practice,  but  io  theory.  Why 
may  it  not  be  reduced  to  a  system,  as  well  as  other  arts  f  There 
are  right  ways  of  performing  its  various  operations  ;  and  there 
are  reasons  why  those  ways  are  right ;  and  why  may  Qot  rules  be 
formed,  their  reasons  collected,  and  the  whole  be  digested  into  a 
system  to  guide  the  learner's  practice  ? 

It  is  obvious,  that  theory  alone  can  never  make  a  good  artist  ; 
and  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  practice,  unaided  by  theory,  can 
never  correct  errors,  but  must  establish  them.  If  I  should  perform 
any  thing  in  a  wrong  manner  all  my  life,  and  teach  my  children 
to  perform  it  in  the  same  manner,  still,  through  my  life  and  ibeirsi 
h  would  be  wrong.  Without  alteration  there  can  be  no  improve- 
ment ;  but  how  are  we  to  alter,  so  as  to  improve,  if  we  are  igno- 
rant of  the  principles  of  our  art,  with  which  we  should  compare 
our  practice,  and  by  which  we  should  regulate  it  f 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  any 
material  improvements  in  housewifery  should  be  made.  There 
being  no  uniformity  of  method,  prevailing  among  different  house- 
wives, of  course  the  communications  from  one  to  another  are  not 
much  more  likely  to  improvf-  the  art,  tlian  a  communication  be- 
tween two  mechanics  of  different  trades  would  be  to  improve  each 
in  his  respective  occupation.  But  should  a  system  of  principles 
be  philosophically  arranged,  and  taughti  both  in  theory  and 
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by  practice,  to  a  lar^  namber  of  females,  whose  minds  were  ex- 
panded and  strerigtheoed  by  a  course  of  literary  instraction  ; 
those  ^mona;  them  of  an  investigating  turn,  would,  when  they 
eoinrnenced  housekeepers,  consider  their  domestic  operations  as 
a  series  oft^xperiments,  which  either  proved  or  refuted  the  system 
previously  taught.  They  would  then  converse  together  like  thos^^ 
who  practise  ^  common  art,  and  would  improve  each  other  by 
their  observations  and  experiments  ;  and  they  would  also  be  ca- 
pable of  improving  the  system,  by  detecting  its  errors,  and  by 
making  additions  of  new  principles  and  better  modes  of  practice." 

After  having  sketched  the  plan  of  a  female  seminary,  Mrs. 
Willard  proceeds  to  '*show  the  benefits  which  society  would  re- 
oeive  from  such  seminaries."  The  following  are  among  her 
ooncliMing  remarks. 

^*  Females,  by  having  their  understandings  cultivated,  their 
reasoning  powers  developed  and'  strengthened,  may  be  expected 
to  act  more  from  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  less  from  those  of 
passion  and  capi;|ce.  With  minds  thas  strengthened,  they  would 
be  taught  systems  of  morality,  enforced  by  the  sanctions  of  relig- 
ion, and  they  might  be  expected  to  acquire  juster  and  more  en- 
larged views  of  their  duty,  and  stronger  and  higher  motives  to 
its  performance. 

This  plan  of  education  offers  all  that  can  be  done  to  preserve 
female  youth  from  a  contempt  of  useful  labor.  The  pupils  would 
become  accustomed  to  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  high  objects 
of  literature,  and  the  elegant  pursuits  of  the  fine  arts;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  both  from  habit  and  association,  they  might  in 
future  life  regard  it  as  respectable.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  if  housewifery  could  be  raised  to  a  regular  art,  and  taught 
upon  philosophical  principles, ,  it  would  become  a  higher  and 
more  interesting  occupation  ;  and  ladies  of  fortune,  like  wealthy 
agriculturalists,  might  fitid,  that  to  regulate  their  business  was  an 
agreeable  employment.    -  « 

The  pupils  might  be  expected  to  acquire  a  taste  for  moral 
and  intellectual  pleasures,  which  would  buoy  them  above  a  pas- 
sion for  show  and  parade,  and  which  would  make  them  seek  to 
excel  others  in  intrinsic  merit,  rather  than  in  the  extrinsic  frivoli- 
ties of  dress,  furniture,  and  equipage. 

By  being  enlipphtened  in  moral  philosophy,  and  in  that  wbich 
teaches  the  operations  of  the  mind,  females  would  be  enabled  to 
perceive  the  nature  and  extent  of  that  influence  which  they  pos« 
sess  over  their  children,  and  the  obligation,  which  this  lays  then^ 
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tfnder,  to  watch  th«  formation  of  their  characters  with  unceasing 
vifplaoce,  to  become  their  instmcters,  to  devise  plans  for  their 
improTenent,  to  weed  unt  the  vices  from  their  minds,  and  to 
implant  and  foster  the  virtnes.  And  surely  there  is  that  in  the 
aatnrai  bosom,  which,  when  its  pleadings  shall  be  aided  by  edu- 
cation, will  orarcome  the  seductions  of  wealth  and  fashion,  and 
will  lead  the  mother  to  seek  her  happiness  in  communinpr  with 
her  -children,  and  promoting  their  welfare,  rather  than  in  a  heart** 
less  intercourse  with  the  votaries  of  pleasure ;  especially,  when 
with  an  expanded  mind,  she  extends  her  views  to  futurity,  and 
see^  her  care  fo  her  offspring  rewarded  by  peace  of  conscience, 
the  bleasings  of  her  family,  the  prosperity  of  her  country,  and 
finally  with  everlasting  happiness  to  herself  and  them." 


BOSTON  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

No  circumstance  connected  with  recent  improvements  in  fe« 
male  education,  seems  more  encouraging  in  its  probable  influence 
on  the  best  interests  of  society,  than  the  preparation  which  youn^ 
females  are  receiving  for  becoming  accomplished  and  successful 

The  following  facts  are,  it  is  true,  immediately  cornected  with 
the  state  or«dncation  in  Boston  ;<  but  similar  results  are  sure 
to  follow,  wherever  the  instruction  of  females  receives  a  similar 
attention.  We  might  mention  the  city  of  New  York,  and  sev- 
eral other  places,  as  instances  exactly  in  point.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  secretary  of  the  school  committee,  we  are  ena* 
bled  to  present  our  readers  with  the  following  extracts  from 
a  Report  of  the  sub-commitiee  of  tbe  High  School  for  Girls* 

Journal  of  Education. 

The  experiment  (speaking  of  the  school)  has  now  been  carri- 
ed so  far  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  your  committee,  or 
as  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  made  the  subject 
a  matter  of  close  personal  observation.  For,  so  general  was  the 
feeling  of  the  community  b  its  favor,  that  more  tbao/wiceas 
many  misses  presented  themselves  for  examination  as  could  pos- 
sibly be  received.  Of  those  who  were  admitted,  the  interest  hag 
been  so  much  excited,  and  the  attendance  so  constant,  and  tho 
desire  of  continuing  in  the  school  so  strong,  as  to  lead  them  often 
to  great  personal  sacrifices  of  ease  or  pleasure,  rather  than  forego 
the  benefits  of  the  school :  and,  as  to  their  progress  in  their  stud- 
ies, no  one,  who  will  spend  a  day  in  the  school,   and  personally 
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Witness  die  order,  the  universal  air  of  business,  the  general  style 
of  their  reading,  their  nice  discriminations  in  grammar,  their  ac- 
curacy in  geography,  and  the  rapidity  and  correctness  of  their 
mathematical  operations — can  leave  it  with  a  doubt. 

So  far,  the  experiment  has  succeeded.  It  has  not  only  met, 
it  has  gone  beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  to 
whose  particular  care  it  has  been  entrusted*  The  school  has  not 
only  established  itself  in  the  confidence  and  afiectipns  of  our  fellow 
citizens :  it  has  excited  an  interest  abroad.  It  has  been  visited 
by  teachers  of  schools,  either  open  or  about  to  be  opened,  not 
only  in  various  parts  of  our  own  Commonwealth,  but  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermout,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  ;  and 
scarcely  a  day  passes,  that  it  is  not  visited  by  some  one  or  other, 
desirous  of  carrying  away  something  of  its  spirit  and  details,  for 
the  benefit  of  some  other  part  of  our  country. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  are  desi*- 
rous,  and,  when  their  course  shall  be  finished,  will  be  thoroughly 
qu'rilified,  to  enter  the  service  of  tlie  city  as  teachers  0/ •  the  Pri^ 
mary  Schools. 

BELFAST  INFANT  MONITORIAL  SCHOOL. 

We  find,  in  the  Belfast  paper,  the  foilowinff  very  pleasiDg  accouDt  of  the  wcoess  of  tbe 
iofant  Monitorial  School  established  in  thai  place. 

This  school  was  established  in  this  villag^e  in  October  last,  afler  the  town  school  for  chil- 
dren had  closed,  by  a  society  of  ffeutlemen  who  felt  the  importance,  and  an  interest  ib  ^'• 
(usine^  the  advaiitagi^  of  early  eaitcaiion  to  all  clajtses  of  the  community. 

It  was  one  of  ihe  regulations  that  all  c!>iklren  should  be  admitted  gratis,  who  were  so  cir* 
cumstanced  In  life  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  tuition  ;  and  under  this  regulation  the  committee 
faave  remitted  the  fee  to  twenty-five  scholars.  Tbe  whole  number  Kit  scholars  is  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  the  averacpe  daily  number  about  ninety — ^whicb,  considering  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  and  the  a^  of  ue  children  (with  few  exceptions  under  seven  years)  is  ag 
lar^  a  number  as  the  friends  of  the  school  could  in  reason  expect. 

The  committee  have  frequently  visited  daring  tbe  (quarter,  and  last  week  spent  ooasider- 
able  time  in  the  examination  of  the  school,  and  were  highly  gratified  in  every  particular ;— - 
with  the  school  in  general — with  Uie  scholars  individually  ;  their  personal  appearance,^ 
their  deportment ;  the  cheerfiilness,  the  industry,  and  above  all,  the  promptness  and  inteUi- 

fence  exhibited  in  the  several  exercises  of  reading,  spelling,  grammar,  and  arithmetic, 
'be  writing  books  were  very  neat,  and  the  penmanship  deserving  praise. 
It  is  deemed  a  subject  for  congratulation,  that  the  committee  have  been  able  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  teacher  so  eminently  qualified,  and  one  who  has  so  deep  an  interest  in  tbe  char* 
acter  and  w^U-doiog  of  the  important  trust  committed  to  hat  direction.  , 

(Tobeconduded.) 


The  Tkacher's  Guide  is  published  semi-monthly,  at  one  doUar  a  year,  to  he  paid 
within  the  year  :  if  delayed  beyond  that  lime,  f  lyfiO.  To  thoae  who  procure  sabirrlbca 
and  pay  in  advance,  ecery  sixth  copy  gratis, 

QTThe  editor  was  prevented,  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  his  wife,  from  propr  vig  os 
•riginal  article  for  this  No.  of  the  Teacher's  Guide  ;  and  also  from  paying  that  atieuticn  \m 
some  communications  fit>m  correspondents,  which  they  would  otherwise  have  received. 

^v...    ..     -  "         •  ■  ■      r\ 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

In  order  duly  to  estimate  the  importance  of  common,  district 
schools,  we  ranst  consider,  of  liow  great  practical  titilitjr,  in  the 
ordtnary  business  of  life,  are  the  branches  in  which  instruction  is 
there  given  ; — how  large  a  majority  of  the  community  enjey  no 
higher  advantages  of  education,  inteilectaal  or  literary,  than  these 
schools  afford  ; — and  how  powerful  an  influence  the  habits  of 
study  and  of  thought,  which  are  there  formed,  may  exeriise  on 
the  future  character  and  pursuits  even  of  those  who  enjoy  acad* 
emic  and  coRegiate  advantages.  By  what  means  shall  these 
schools  be  made  to  conduce,  in  the  highest  possible  degree,  to 
the  improvement  and  welfare  of  the  rising  generation  ?  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted,  that  the  benefits  derived  from  them  ?lH  not  what 
they  ought  to  be  ;  but  what  are  the  evils  which  chiefly  need  to 
be  remedied,  and  the  defects  which  chiefly  need  to  be  supplied, 
and  what  is  the  best  method  of  remedying  the  one  and  supplying 
the  other, — are  questions,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

The  principal  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  our  primary  schools,  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
failed  of  their  object.  One  of  these  methods  is,  the  granting  of 
pecuniary  aid.  I^his  is  sometimes  done  by  a  direct  grant  of  the 
legislature,  arid  sometimes  by  means  of  a  fuAd  cretlted  fer  that 
purpose.  It  has  become  a  question,  boweter,  whether  such  aid 
does  not  tend  to  defeat  the  very  object  which  it  is  desigfved  10 
promote.    That  which  costs  little,  is  valaed  little.  Opportunities 
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for  the  acquisition  of  koowledge,  are  uot  duly   appreciated   or 
improved,  when  they  are  obtained  without  any  effort  or  sacrifice 
on  the  part  either  of  the  pupil  or  his  parents.     The  Commission- 
ers appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediencyof  establishing  a  pro- 
posed Institution  in  Massachusetts,  have  touched  on  this  subject 
in  their  Report.      "  Some  States,"  they  remark,   "  have    been 
able  to  make  such  liberal  grants  for  their  schools,   that  common 
education  among  them  is  now  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  gratuitous. 
This  may  possibly  be  best  for  them,  but  we  think  not  for  us. 
Connecticut^  considering  its  population,  has  made  by  far  the  great' 
est  grants  for  common  schools.     With  these  grants,  if  we  are  not 
misinformed,  effort  has  ended  in  tfiese  schools  ;  and  little  is  done 
by  the  people.     This  is  tbe  danger  of  that  system  ;  and  it  is  a 
question  of  deep  concern,  to  what  extent  we  ought  to  adopt  it  J' 
Similar  views  have  been  expressed  by  a  '*  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  to  inquire  what  alterations  in 
tbe  laws  relating  to  Common  Schools  are  necessary  to  raise  their 
character  and  increase  their  usefulness."     '^  Common  schools," 
say  they, "  on  which,  as  on  a  favorite  child,  the  public  resources 
have  been  lavished  with  great  liberality,  but  with  little  carCj  have 
been  gradually  declining  in  their  relative  standing.     The  result 
of  the  experiment  has  decided,  that  no  appropriations  of  money 
will  secure  the  increasing  prosperity  of  schools.     They  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  people,  but  they  also  diminish,  and  for  that 
reason  perhaps,  their  interest  in  these  institutions."     In  the  city 
of  New- York,  the  system  of  Free  Schools  has  been  actually  laid 
aside,  and  '^  low-priced  pay  schools"  established  in  their  stead. 
The  reasons  of  this  change  are  thus  stated  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
"  Free  School  Society," — now  the  "  Public  School  Society," — 
of  the  city  of  New-York  :  '^  In  order  to  meet  the  increased  de- 
mand for  tuition,  and  to  elevate  tbe  feelings  and  ensure  a  more 
punctual  attendance  of  the  pupils,  it  is  proposed  to  require  small 
tuition  fees,  graduated  with  a  due  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  ap- 
plicants, and  not  exceeding  in  any  case  one  dollar  per  quarter  ; 
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Knth  a  proriso  that  no  child  shall  ever  be  rejected  on  the  ground 
of  inabilit7  to  make  the  payment.'*  This  principle  has  been  aci* 
ed  apon  extensively  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  in  reference  to  a  school 
in  London,  the  following  fact  is  stated  :  *'  It  has  been  generally 
feand,  that  those  children  who  have  been  educated  in  this  estab* 
lishmeni  grmtuitausly^  have  been  roost  defective  in  their  attend" 
aneej  and  their  advantages  less  prized  by  themselves  and  their  pa- 
renis?^ — Neither  is  it  of  much  avail  for  a  town  to  grant  larger 
sums  of  money  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  its  schools; 
since,  for  the  most  part,  the  only  effect  is,  to  add  a  few  weeks  to 
tbrterm  for  which  the  instrucrter  is  employed,  without  makings 
any  improvement  in  the  organization,  discipline,  or  instruction  of 
the  scbo«i«.  So  long  as  a  school  is  organized  on  a  bad  plan,  is 
witfaont  discipline,  and  without  a  competent  teacher,  it  makes  lit- 
tle difference  whether  it  be  kept  in  operation  eight  months,  or 
eight  weeks,  in  a  year.  Since,  therefore,  the  methods  of  man- 
aging  and  iilstructing  a  school  depend  chiefly  on  the  teacher,  and 
in  a  considerable  degree  its  organization  also,  we  come  at  once 
to  the  grand  inquiry. 

How  shall  our  schools  be  supplied  whli  teachers,  better  quali^ 
jUd  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  office  9 

To  effect  this  object  also,  legislative  acts  have  been  passed  ; 
bat  they  have  proved  of  little  more  avail,  than  the  grantirg  of 
money  for  the  purposes  of  education.  Laws  have  been  enacted, 
establishing  schools,  and  requiring  certain  qualifications  in  those 
who  shall  instruct  these  schools.  But  laws  respecting  the  qual- 
ifications  of  teachers  are  necessarily  very  indefinite.  It  rests,  af- 
ter all,  with  those  who  give  "  certificates,"  to  determine  what 
qaalificaticms  shall  be  essential  to  a  teacher  ;  and  this  office  is 
performed  by  persons,  many  of  whom  are  ill  qualified  themselves 
to  }ttdge  what  ought  to  be  required  of  a  teacher,  and  others  are 
subjected  to  a  constant  tempt||tion,  and  are  sometimes  almost 
compelled,  to  sink  the  standard  of  their  requirements.  The  law 
may  say,  that  the  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  teacher,  shall  be 
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able  to  instruct  in  certain  specified  brancheB  ;  but  this  is  inter- 
preted to  mean  merely  that  he  shall  have  studied  those  branches, 
or  have  gone  through  certain  books  ;  which  he  may  have  done 
in  a  very  superficial  manqer.  The  law  may  require  that  the  can- 
didate shall  be  ^'  well"  qualified,  hc» ;  but  every  body  knows, 
that  the  words  ^oo<2  and  tiodl  are  merely  relative  terms,  which,  ia 
the  moutb  of  one  person,  have  much  meaning,  and  in  the  mouth 
of  another,  almost  no  meaning  at  all. 

The  only  remedy  which  can  re^ch  the  seat  of  the  disease,  is  to 
give  the  community  at  large  more  enlightened  views  of  the  qual- 
ifications which  a  teacher  ought  to  possess.  Did  parents  know 
better  how  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  those  whom  they  em- 
ploy  to  mstruct  their  children  and  assist  in  fi)rming  their  intellecr 
tual  and  moral  character,  they  would  be  more  careful  to  employ 
those  only  who  are  competent  to  discharge  the  duties  of  this  im- 
portant office.  In  this  way,  all  who  proposed  to  undertake  the 
business  of  instruction,  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
the  requisite  qualifications,  in  order  to  find  employment.  But 
here  two  questions  arise  :  1  •  How  shall  more  enlightened  views 
be  diffused  through  the  community  f  and  2.  How  shall  candi- 
dates for  the  office  of  school-teachers,  obtain  those  qualifications 
which  the  means  of  instruction  hitherto  enjoyed  are  so  incompe- 
tent to  afford  f 

In  answer  to  the  former  question^  we  oan  only  say,  that  the 
work  must  be  gradual,  and  must  be  carried  on  by  the  efforts  of 
those  who  feel  its  importance,  and  who  are  capable  of  exerting  a 
salutary  influence.  Much  may  be  done  through  the  medium  of 
the  press.  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  if  perused  by 
parents  and  school  committees,  canaot  fail  to  give  them  more 
just  a«d  elevated  views  of  what  they  oaght  to  require  in  the  in- 
structor of  their  children.  Editors  of  newspapers  may  contribute 
their  share  of  influence  toward  d^  promotion  of  the  same  object; 
and  several  of  them  have  done,  and  are  doing,  much  in  this  way ; 
^—though  we  now  and  then,  with  regret,  find  a  column  on  educa- 
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tion,  in  which  the  writer  only  darkens  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge.  "  The  Teacheh's  Guide  and  Parent's  Assis- 
tant'' will  aisoy  it  is  hoped,  prove  a  valuable  auxiliaiy  in  this 
oattse.  We  are  solicitous  that  our  pages  should  be  perused  by 
parenU,  because  we  well  know  that  many  teachers  will  not  seek 
to  become  better  qualified  for  their  office,  so  long  as  they  can 
obtain  employment  without*  Neither  will  those,  who  may  have 
become  convinced  that  there  are  better  methods  of  teaching  than 
those  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  be  at  the  trouble  of 
altering,  unless  th^y  find  that  their  employers  require  or  expect 
it.  Besides,  unless  parents,  as  well  as  teachers,  possess  correct 
views  of  education,  the  efforts  of  the  most  skilful  and  faithful 
teacher  will  be  counteracted,  po-baps  defeated,  by  the  treatinenf 
which  his  pupils  are  daily  receiving  at  home,  and  by  the  habits 
of  thinking,  feeling,  and  acting,  which  they  have  been  forming 
from  their  earliest  infancy. 

[An  answer  to  the  other  qoestion  may  be  expected  in  oar  next  number.] 
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To  become  an  interesting  instrticter,  you  should  gain  a  thor- 
ough and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  brs'nches  you  teach.  It  is 
indeed  true,  that  with  the  book  in  your  hand,  without  any  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  you  may  ascertain,  how  far  your  pupil  re-^ 
peals  the  words  of  his  lesson.  But  this  can  hardly  be  called 
teaching.  At  least,  it  is  not  your  teaching.  If  any  instruction  is 
commonkated,  it  is  the  book,  that  teaches,  and  not  you.  An 
iiHeresting  teacher  does  much  more.  He  questions  his  pupils% 
He  hears  and  answers  their  questions.  He  interrogates  them 
agaio  and  again.  He  ascertains  how  far  they  understand  the 
subject.  He  explains  what  is  obscure.  He  makes  observations, 
and  leads  bis^  pupils  to  n^ahe  reflections,  not  contained  in  the  book. 
In  these  ways,  he  enlightens  their  minds ;  enlarges  their  views  ; 
graMes  their  tasle  for  knowledge  ;  stimulates  and  delights  their 
enriosity.  TV  do*  this^  he  must  be  well  acquainted  with  Che  sub- 
ject. 

The  respect,  which  pupils  must  feel  tor  such  a  teacher,  wilt 
also  conduce  to  increase  the  interest  of  his  insti'uctions.  l*heir 
respect  and  interest  may  be  raised  still  higher,  if  he  can  point  out 
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the  faults  and  inaccuracies  of  the  book,  state  the  temark^  and 
opinions  of  others,  and  discuss  and  settle  questions,  that  may  ap- 
pear at  once  difficult  and  important. 

To  gain  the  interest  of  your  pupils  you  must  be  ardently  en- 
gained  in  your  work.  This  may  be,  in  some  measure,  implied 
in  the  above  remarks.  But  it  deserves  a  more  particular  coo- 
sideration.  Our  minds  are  formed  to  be  strongly  affected  hy 
sympathy.  Our  feelings  are  highly  contagious.  If  we  exercise 
and  manifest  strong  feeling,  it  will  be,  in  some  measure,  propaga- 
ted to  those  around  us,  though  they  know  not  the  cause.  Much 
more>  when  the  cause  is  known  ;  especially,  if  it  relates  to  them- 
selves. Scarcely  less  contagious  are  dullness  and  stupidity. 
Dull  teachers,  therefore,  must  expect  to  have  dull  pupils.  If 
then  you  would  interest  your  pupils,  you  must  be  ardent  your- 
selves. But  how  will  you  kindle  and  fan  such  a  fire  within  your 
own  breast  f  One  method  for  this,  is  faithfully  to  study  every 
lesson,  previously  to  attending  recitation.  It  may  have  been 
from  negler.tingthis,  more  than  from  every  other  cause,  that  those 
who  have  long  been  ^ih ployed  in  teaching,  are  often  found  to  be 
cold  and  lifeless  in  their  instructions.  Though  you  may  have  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  branch  ;  though  you  may  have 
heard  the  same  recitation  twenty  times  before,  you  should  still 
devote  particular  attention  to  the  exercise,   before  meeting  your 

{mpils,  not  only  to  refresh  your  mind  with  thoughts  before  fami- 
iar,  but  to  gain  new  and  more  extended  views  upon  the  subject. 
This  will  eiccite  an  interest,  which  merely  reviewing  former  ideas 
and  reflections,  can  by  no  means  inspire. 

To  excite  your  interest  to  the  utmost,  teaching  should  be  your 
chief  business  ;  at  least,  it  should  not  be  secondary  to  any  other. 
It  should  engage  your  heart  and  your  meditations,  by  night  and 
by  day.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  persons  of  superior  talents 
and  acquisitions,  sometimes  succeed  wretchedly  in  teaching.  One 
reason  of  this  has  probably  been,  that  the  current  of  their  vigor- 
ous energies  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  other  objects ;— objects, 
which  they  have  considered  more  worthy  of  elevated  genius,  thau 
the  humble  office  of  a  pedagogue. 

If  you  would  keep  your  own  interest  continually  glowing,  let 
your  method  of  instruction  be  occasionally  varied ;  mark  well  the 
peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  ;  and  exert  your- 
selves to  the  utmost,  to  improve  the  art  of  teaching.  Reading, 
writing,  and  conversing  upon  the  various  branches  of  your  em- 
ployment, will  conduce  to  the  same  result.    Probably  nothing  has 
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yet  been  written  upon  the  subject,  more  worthy  of  your  diligent 
and  frequent  perusal,  than  Watts's  treatise  on  the  Improvement  of 
the  Mind.  Associations  of  teachers,  formed  for  conversation 
and  correspondence,  for  mutual  improvement  in  their  art,  must 
happily  tend  to  the  same  effect. 

But  scarcely  any  thing  will  have  a  greater  influence  to  r^snder 
instructions  interesting  and  pleasant,  than  the  mutual  attachment 
of  teacher  and  pupils.  To  kindle  your  affection  for  them, 
it  Hould  seem  sufficient  to  consider  the  divine  requirement  to  ex- 
tend your  love  to  all,  even  to  enemies.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  you  have  other  excitements,  most  affecting  and  pow« 
erful.  Consider  your  high  obligation-  to  them  in  particular. 
They  are  committed  to  your  special  care.  Your  God,  your 
eountry,  and  your  patrons  are  saying  to  you,  **  Take  these  child- 
ren, and  educate  them  for  us."  And  as  you  proceed,  the  very 
exercise  of  feeding  them  with  knowledge  and  understanding,  can- 
not fail  to  invigorate  your  attachment.  This  attachment  you 
must  manifest,  not  so  much  in  profession,  as  in  conduct.  '*  Let 
it  glow  in  your  looks,  and  sparkle  in  your  eyes,  and  flow  forth  in 
all  you  do  and  say.  By  your  unaffected  smiles,  by  your  conde- 
scensioo,  by  your  affability,"  by  your  parental  tenderness,  *'  by 
your  assiduity  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost,  make  them  feel,  that 
you  aie  deeply  attached  to  ihe\r  welfare—that  their  improve- 
ment is  more  precious  to  you  than  gold."  Government  you  must 
mdeed  have.  Without  this,  your  instruction  will  be  all  in  vain. 
You  must  constantly  maintain  your  authority.  '^  You  must  be 
absolute  in  your  little  empires.  Your  word  must  be  law  ;  but 
let  it  always  be  the  law  of  kindness."  As  far  as  possible,  govern 
your  p'upils  as  though  you  governed  them  not.  While  they  con- 
tinually/ee/,  let  them  as  rarely  as  possible  percetre,  the  hand  that 
restrains  and  regulates  them.  Instead  of  driving  them  with  the 
scourge  of  stern  authority,  endeavor  to  draw  tbem  with  the  cords 
of  parental  love.  Should  you  be  compelled  to  rebuke,  let  it  be 
with  solemn  tenderness — let  it  be  felt,  as  a  faithful  wound  of  a 
friend — let  it  be  felt,  as  coming  from  the  wounded,  bleeding  heart 
of  tenderness.  Rarely,  if  ever,  administer  a  sharp  rebuke. 
Thasyou  may  probably  succeed,  in  some  measure,  to  gain  the 
attachment  of  your  pupils.  And  you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
most  precious  and  important  boon  is  to  be  won,  preserved,  and 
increased,  by  a  contiuMed  use  of  the  same  means* 

Thus,, if  you  have  a  good  general  acquaintance  with  the 
branches  you  teach  }  if  you  ardently  and  vigorously  gursue  your 
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employment ;  if  you  make  special  efforts  to  be  as  ^ell  prepared 
as  possible,  for  every  recitation  ;  if  you  strive  to  improve  in  your 
profession,  by  reading,  writing,  conversation,  and  reflection  ;  if 
you  cherish  an  ardent  attachment  to  your  pupils,  and  succeed 
in  gaining  and  preserving  theirs*^  if  you  do  not  attempt  too  many 
or  too  arduous  services  ;  if  you  are  favored  with  a  good  share  of 
health,  and  the  common  smiles  of  Heaven ;  you  can  hardly  fail 
to  render  your  instructions,  in  a  good  degree,  interesting  to  your 
pupils.  And  thus  you  will  find  the  task  of  teaching  as  delight- 
ful to  yourselves,  as  it  is  profitable  to  them.^^r.  Emerson^s 
Prospectus^ 
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/  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  an  article  on  this  sub^ 
ject  in  the  U.  S.  Literary  Gazette. 

^^The  human  raind  is  so  constituted,  that,  by  proper  use  of  the 
knowledge  which  at  any  time,  it  possesses,  it  is  prepared  for  the 
Ireceplion  of  greater  quantities  and  higher  degrees  of  knowledge. 
The  mind  is  to  be  led,  not  compelled,  to  this  advancement.  This 
necessarily  implies,  that  whatever  is  presented  to  it  should  be  ac- 
comnaodated  to  its  powers  of  understanding  ;  otherwise,  it  will 
be  compelled  to  believe  or  assent  to  what  it  cannot  comprehend, 
and  the  inemory  will  be  burdened  with  mere  terms  and  proposi-* 
tions,  of  which  the  meaning  and  use  are  unknown. 

The  inductive,  analytical,  Baconian,  or  Pestaloizian  method  of 
instruction,  adopts  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  mind  is  at 
all  times  capably  oi  comprehending  those  truths,  which  are  then 
most  important  for  it  to  receive  ;  and  by  the  acquisition  and  use 
of  these,  it  is  prepared  to  receive  those  wUch  are  next  in  order. 
Hence  it  rejects  the  whole  system  and  practice  of  dogmatical 
teaching.  Whatever  will  be  useful  to  the  mind  at  any  given  pe- 
riod, can,  by  proper  means,  be  rendered  intelligible  to  it ;  and 
what  cannot  be  rendered  intelligible, — ^whether  the  inability  beoa 
the  part  of  the  instructer  or  of  the  scholar — should  be  postponed 
to  a  future  period. 

Pestalozzi  gave  the  names  of  things,  as  mueh  as  possible,  sub- 
sequently  to  the  knowledge  of  things.  He  would  endeavor^  by 
suitable  questions,  to  lead  the  pupil  to  find  out  the  fact  [or  irnthj 
at  which  he  was  aiming. 

The  previous  attainments  of  the  scholar  in  the  science  to  which 
he  is  to  att^d,  must  be  carefully  deternined  *,  and  firon^  the  sim- 
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pie  ideas  wbicb  be  now  passesses,  the  instructer  should  lead  him, 
by  slow  and  regular  advancement,  to  the  desired  elevation  in  that 
department  ;— connecting  others  with  it  from  time  to  time,  that 
bis  prospect  during  his  journey  may  be  as  extensive  as  bis  powers 
of  vision  will  allow,  and  that  as  many  of  the  faculties  of  his  soul 
may  be  exercised,  as  can  be  exercised  in  any  orderly  and  profit* 
able  manner." 

The  introductory  exercises,  with  which  the  instruction  of 
scholars,  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  may  be  commenced,  are 
arranged  under  the  following  heads. 

1.  The  division  or  parts  of  an  object. 

3.  The  connections  and  relations  of  objects* 

3.  Number. 

4.  Position  or  situation. 

5.  Qualities  of  objects. 

6.  Forms  of  objects. 

7.  Fonetions  of  organized  bodies. 

8.  Uses  of  various  instruments,  tools,  kc« 

9.  Resemblance  of  objects. 

10.  Differences  of  objects. 

11.  Description  of  objects. 

All  these  operations  may  engage  the  attention  of  the  pupil 
during  four,  and  perhaps  five  years,  one  hour  every  day. 
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Nothing  marks  more  strongly  the  progi*ess  of  benevolence, 
than  the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the  discipline  of  our 
Schools.  Children  have  too  long  been  regarded  as  possessing 
only^n  animal  existence  ;  as  incapable  of  feeling  those  motives 
wbicb  are  addressed  to  the  reason  and  sensibility.  This  princi- 
ple has  led  to  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  moral  cuhivation. 
Or  rather,  the  system  of  discipline  founded  upon  this  principle, 
has  exerted  an  influence  to  prevent  the  putting  forth,  or  to  check 
the  operation,  of  every  mor^l  emotion.  But  the  benevolent  in-* 
strueter  has  watched  the  opening  mind  until  he  has  detected  the 
error ; — ^he  has  discovered  in  the  bosom  of  his  youngest  pupil,  the 
elements  of  all  which  is  to  distinguish  the  man  ;  and  finds  that 
by  proper  management,  the  child  may  soon  be  brought  under  the 
active  inAuence  of  those  principles  which  are  afterwards  to  govern 
and  regulate  his  conduct.    - 

Look  dien  at  the  system  of  discipline  which  encourages  artifice 
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and  deception  among  the  scholars ; — which  presents  no  moUve 
to  objedience  and  improvement  but  fear  of  punishment,  or  invidi- 
ous distinctions  ; — which  creates  in  the  breast  of  the  pupil  the 
bitterest  animosity  towards  his  insti'ucter.  He  looks  upon  him  as 
an  enem>,  whom  it  is  dangerous  to  encounter,  but  whom  it  is 
lawful,  and  even  praiseworthy,  to  elude. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  a  fit  preparation  for  him,  who  wishes  to 
harden  himself  for  competitidn.  Ifyou  wishto  traiuyour  chil- 
dren for  the  bustle  of  the  forum,  or  the  intrigues  of  state  ; — if 
you  seek  for  them  only  an  earthly  distinction,  this  course  will 
secure  your  object.  But  if  you  would  give  them  a  relish  for 
social  enjoyments  ; — if  you  would  prepare  them  to  taste  the 
purest  earthly  bliss  around  the  dome&^tic  hearth  ; — if  you,  would 
have  them  know  the  happiness,  which  a  conscience  at  peace,  a 
heart  uncorrupted,  can  give  ;  guard,  I  beseech  you,  the  tender 
i&inds  of  your  children  from  such  contagion. 

Perhaps  no  schools  in  our  country  are  now  conducted  entirely 
upon  the  principles  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Great  improve- 
ments are  daily  making  ;  instructers  arc  endeavoring  to  establish 
the  '  reign  of  benevolence  over  their  little  dominion  ; — to  diffuse 
through  every  heart  a  feeling  of  affection,  and  bind  all  together 
by  the  bond  of  mutual  interest.  But  much  is  wanting  to  com- 
plete these  improvements ;  parents  must  engage  with  greater  zeal 
in  helping  theni  forward. 

Amouj?  other  means,  I  would  recommend  to  them  to  enable 
their  children  to  make  presents  to  those  instructers  who  are  faith- 
ful in  thejdischarge  of  their  duty.  I  know  of  nothing,  which  is 
better  calculated  to  produce  the  desired  state  of  feeling  between 
an  instructer  and  his  pupils,  than  a  reciprocation  of  kindnesses* 
Were  the  children  encouraged  to  make  presents  to  the  instructer, 
parents  would  have  an  opportunity  of  testifying  their  sense  of 
obligation  to  those  who  faithfully  discharge  their  duty.  The  in- 
structer would  be  stimulated  to  a  still  more  faithful  performance 
of  his  arduous  task,  when  he  saw  that  his  employers  were  not 
unmindful  of  his  effoits. 

But  the  principal  part  of  the  advantage  would  result  to  the 
childreil*  It  would  exert  an  influence  in  cultivating  their  benev- 
olent feelings.  And  if  properly  conducted,  it  might  be  made  one 
of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  action.  None  but' the  indus' 
trious  and  obedient  should  be  allowed  this  privilege  ;  if  the  pa- 
rents of  others  wish  to  testify  their  sense  of  obligation,  let  them 
do  it  themselves.     It  is  astonishing  to  see  the   interest,  which 
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children  will  in  a  short  time  manifest  in  presenting  their  tribute 
of  affection ;  consequently  they  will  strive  to  conduct  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  privilege.  There  is  a  joy, 
which  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  give,  felt  in  the  bosom 
of  the  benevolent  instructor,  when  he  receives  even  an  apple,  or  a 
flower,  at  the  hand  of  a  dutiful  child  ;  his  affections  are  called 
forth,  and  they  become  mutually  more  interested  in  each  other. 
Parents  are  not  generally  sufficiently  cautious  in  selecting  their 
instructers ;  nor  do  they  duly  estimate  the  labors  of  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  their  employment.  The  different  in- 
fluence which  different  instructers  exert  over  the  young  mind,  is 
not  fully  seen  in  a  few  short  months.  But  let  your  children  re* 
main  for  years  under  the  instruction  of  one  who  will  watch  the 
formation  of  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  character,  and 
cautiously  guard  against  the  formation  of  pernicious  habits  ;  and 
the  beneficial  influence  will  be  manifest.^-fo^^on  Rec*  ^  TeL 
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A  writer  in  the  Literary  Gazette,  in  noticing  ''  Mrs.  Opie's  Il- 
lustrations of  Lying,"  has  the  following  remarks,  which  we  re- 
commend to  the  attention  of  parents : — 

"  There  is  one  class  of  lies,  which  we  are  a  little  surprised  did 
not  attract  a  larger  share  of  Mrs.  Opie's  attention ;  lies  told  by 
parents  to  their  children..  We  believe  that  the  slight  rfgard  in 
which  strict  truth  is  held  among  mankind,  is  principally  owing  to 
the  lies  which  are  told  to  children  by  their  parents  during  the 
few  first  years  of  their  lives.  Then  is  the  time  that  permanent 
impressions  may  be  made  as  well  as  at  any  later  period.  It  is 
then,  probably,  that  wbat  is  called  the  natural  propensity  of  a 
child  is  unfolded.  Many  persons  who  have  a  "great  abhorrence  of 
lying  J  and  whip  their  children  if  they  detect  them  in  it^  yet  make 
no  scruple  of  telling  and  acting  to  them  the  most  atrocious  false-' 
hoods.  There  are  few  parents  who  do  not  do  this  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  though  doubtless  without  dreaming  they  are  guil- 
ty of  criminal  deception.  With  many,  the  whole  business  of 
managing  their  children  is  a  piece  of  mere  artifice  and  trick. 
They  are  cheated  in  their  amusements,  cheated  in  their  food, 
cheated  in  their  dress.  Lies  are  told  them  to  get  them  to  do  any 
thing  which  is  disagreeable.  If  a  child  is  to  take  physic,  the 
mother  tells  him  she  has  something  good  for  him  to  drink  ;  if 
recusant,  she  says  she  will  send  for  Uie  doctor  to  cut  off  bis  ears, 
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or  pull  his  teeth,  or  that  she  will  go  away  and  leave  him,  and  a 
thousand  things  of  the  same  kind,  each  of  which  may  deceive 
once  and  answer  the  present  purpose,  but  will  invariably  fail  af^ 
terwards.  Parents  are  too  apt  to  endeavor  to  pacify  their  ckil^ 
dren  by  making  promises  they  never  intend  to  perform.  If  they 
wish,  for  instance,  to  take  away  some  eatable  which  they  fear  will 
be  injurious,  they  reconcile  them  by  the  [promise  of  a  ride,  or  a 
walk,  or  something  else  which  will  please  them,  but  without  any 
intention  of  gratifying  them.  This  is  lying,  downright  lying. 
People  think  nothing  of  breaking  their  promises  to  children,  if 
the  performance  be  not  perfectly  convenient.  But  they  are  the 
last  persons  to  whom  promises  should  be  broken,  because  they 
cannot  comprehend  the  reason,  if  there  be  one,  why  they  are  not 
kept.  Such  promises  should  be  scrupulously  redeemed,  thpugh 
at  a  great  inconvenience,  and  even  when  inadvertently  made. 
For  the  child's  moral  habit  is  of  infinitely  more  consequence  thm 
any  such  inconvenience  can  be  to  a  parent. 

We  have  only  noticed  a  few  of  the  cases  of  lying  to  children, 
but  enough  to  illustrate  the  frequency  of  it.  And  yet  after  hav- 
ing pursued  such  a  course  of  deception  for  the  two  or  three  first 
years  of  life,  if  the  parent  then  finds  his  child  is  trying  to  deceive 
him,  and  will  tell  a  downright  lie,  he  wonders  boW  he  should 
hare  learned  to  do  so,  for  he  has  always  taught  him  to  speak  the 
truth  ;  without  reflecting  that  he  has  been  lying  to  him  from  his 
very  birth.  So  he  attributes  that  habit  to  an  innate  disposition 
and  tendency  to  falsehood,  which  he  has  himself  been  fostering 
and  nourishing  from  the  first.  Children  soon  learn  to  know  when 
they  are  deceived,  and  learn  to  deceive  others.  They  are  not 
deceived  many  times  in  the  same  way  ;  and  the  most  comfortable 
.  method  in  the  end,  as  well  as  the  roost  conformable  ta  the  pre- 
cepts of  morality  and  religion  is,  never  to  deviate  in  the  slight* 
est  degree  from  the  strict  truth  in  our  intercourse  with  them.^' 
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As  I  was  going  last  Sabbath  evening  to  the  churchy  1  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  pious  friend  to  inform  him  that  Dr.  S.  was  to 
preach,  and  trusted  that  he  would  wish  to  accompany  me.  My 
friend,  (whom  I  saw  seated  with,  four  of  his  children  round  a 
table,)  replied  that  he  was  always  pleased  with  that  gentleman's 
solemn,  pungent  discourses,  and  would  go  as  readily  to  bear 
him  as  to  bear  any  divine  whatever.    My  wife^  says  be,  and 
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some  of  the  older  members  of  my  family,  have  already  gone  to 
church,  but  I  remain  at  home  to  instruct  my  younger  children 
and  myself  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  1  am  pursuing  a  plan 
which  I  have  adopted  for  my  own  good,  and  that  of  my 
family,  and  which  experience  has  taught  me  to  be  a  good  one. 
I  then  inquired  what  that  plan  was  which  he  had  adopted  ;  and 
received  in  substance  the  following  reply,  made  with  much  mod- 
esty and  christian  feeling. 

I  have  long  felt,  says  he,  that  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures is  too  much  neglected  by  individuals,  and  that  parents 
take  too  little  pains  to  instruct  their  children  in  these  sacred 
records.  Being  a  business  man,  and  having  but  few  evenings 
at  command,  I  resolved  to  set  apart  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath 
for  the  purpose  alluded  to,  that  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  and 
of  awakening  a  love  and  reverence  for  them  in  my  children.  I 
collect  this  little  group  around  me,  as  you  see,  having  provid-* 
ed  each  of  them  with  a  Bible  of  his  own  ;  and  ask  for  the  chap- 
ter from  which  the  morning  text,  at  church,  was  selected.  I 
spread  before  me  my  Bible,  and  one  or  two  of  the  best  com- 
mentaries, and  we  then  commence  reading  the  chapter,  each 
reading 'three  verses.  When  finished,  1  question  the  one  who 
read  the  first  three  verses  as  to  its  meaning,  by  whom  written, 
to  whom  directed,  how  it  applies  to  us,  be.  As  they  are  ex- 
pecting such  an  examination,  I  sometimes  find  the  elder  ones 
prepared  to  answer  almost  every  inquiry.  I  then  endeavor  to 
explain  what  they  seem  not  fully  to  understand,  and  proceed  to 
the  one  who  read  the  second  three  verses,  explaining  as  before 
the  roost  difficult  points.  When  this  chapter  is  ended,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  one  from  which  the  afternoon  discourse  was  select- 
ed, and  analyse  this  as  before,  endeavoring  to  show  the  general 
scope  and  object  of  the  chapter,  and  how  its  truths  apply  to  us. 
If  there  is  time  we  next  proceed  to  the  Old  Testament,  which 
we  are  reading  in  course  with  the  commentary.  The  children, 
says  he,  have  become  deeply  interested  in  these  investigations, 
and  hail  the  Sabbath  evening  with  delight.  I  find  too  that  it 
increases  their  desire  to  attend  public  worship,  and  that  they 
listen  with  great  earnestness  to  the  discourses  delivered. 

I  left  my  friend  and  proceeded  alone  to  the  church,  not  a  lit- 
tle pleased  with  the  plan  which  he  had  adopted.  Since  that 
evening  I  have  occasionally  met  some  of  the  little  lads  men- 
tioned, and   took  an   opportunity  to  ask  them  questions  con- 
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cerning  the  Bible.  I  was  surprised  to  find  how  familiar  they 
had  become  with  the  lives,  characters  and  events  there  recorded , 
and  pleased  with  their  unusual  interest  in  religious  topics. 

Would  it  not  be  well  for  other  parents  to  furnish  their  chil- 
dren with  Bibles,  and  take  similar  steps  to  inculcate  their  holy 
doctrines  and  precepts  ? — .V   Y.  Obs.  fy  Chron. 
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AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet,  which  developes  a  plan  for  en- 
larging the  system  of  instruction  in  this  Seminary.  The  plan 
has  not  been  fully  adopted  ;  but  has  been  reported  by  the  Faculty 
to  the  Trustees,  and  by  them  is  published,  with  their  unanimous 
and  cordial  approbation.  The  whole  system,  as  contemplated 
by  the  Faculty,  is  this, 

"  I.  Preparatory  Studies,"  to  remain  as  they  are,  including 
Latin  and  Greek  as  a  preparation  for  either  of  the  subsequent 
courses. 

"II.  The  present  classical  and  scientific  four  years'  course," 
as  in  other  colleges,  for  such  as  intend  to  enter  the  professions, 
or  all  that  choose. 

"  III.  A  new  course,  equally  thorough  and  elevated  with  this, 
but  distinguished  from  it  by  a  more  modern  and  national  aspect, 
and  by  a  better  adaptation  to  the  taste  and  future  pursuits  of  a 
large  class  of  young  men,  who  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education."  Here  the  modern  languages,  particularly  the  French 
and  Spanish,  will  be  substituted  for  the  ancient.  This  course 
will  give  a  greater  prominence  than  usual  to  English  literature  ; 
render  the  study  of  Mechanic  Philosophy  more  familiar  and  at* 
tractive,  and  show  its  application,  with  that  of  Chemistry,  be.  to 
the  useful  arts  ;  treat  of  Natural  History  more  at  large  ;  and 
teach  modern  History  and  the  elements  of  Civil  and  Political 
law,  in  a  manner  adapted  to  American  citizens.  Some  studies 
will  be  common  to  this  and  to  the  usual  course.  Bit  the  new 
coarse  is  to  be  appropriate  to  young  men  who  are  designed  for 
merchants,  or  scientific  farmers,  or  any  other  course  of  life,  which 
requires  an  education  at  once  literary,  scientific,  and  practical. 
This  course  is  to  require  four  years'  study,  and  to  entitle  the  stu- 
djent  to  a  diploma. 

"  IV.  A  department  devoted  to  the  science  and  ARTof  teach- 
IHG ;  but  more  especially  at  first,  to  the  education  of  SchooUmas- 
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ters.^^  This  department  is  to  be  open  to  students  for  a  shorter 
time  than  four  years,  and  to  be  closed  by  the  bestowment  of  a 
certificate  instead  of  a  diploma. 

"  V-  A  department  of  theoretical  and  practical  Mechanics." 
The  Trustees  sanction  the  report  of  the  Faculty  so  far  as  to  say, 
they  design  to  adopt  the  new  course^  (the  3d  ;)  and  to  add  the 
department  of  education^  (the  4th,)  as  soon  as  they  can  obtain 
the  necessary  means.  The. Mechanic  department  they  deem  of 
less  consequence,  but  as  worthy  of  a  fair  trial,  whenever  the  funds 
will  permit.  In  fine,  though  they  would  make  attempts  accord- 
ing to  their  limited  ability, ''  the  Trustees  fondly  cherish  the  hope, 
of  one  day  seeing  the  Seminary,  which  the  Legislature  has  com- 
mitted to  their  care,  become  worthy  of  the  title  prospectively  giv- 
en it  in  the  Charter,  a  University. ^^ 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  project,  and  we  hope  it  if  taken  up  in 
earnest.  We  think  highly  of  a  knowledge  of  the  classics  in  their 
place  ;  but  they  are  not  necessary  to  a  liberal  education  for  ^Y' 
ery  situation  in  life.  Too  long  have  our  youth  been  educated  as 
if  designed  to  act  in  periods  gone  by.  They  have  been  prepar- 
ed f(jr  any  age  but  the  nineteenth  century,  for  any  country  but 
independent  America.  The  deficiencies  are/c/f,  and  most  of  all 
by  our  educated  men.  The  deficiencies  will  be  supplied  by  Ly- 
ceums, Fellenbourg  schools,  and  other  new  Seminaries,  if  the  Col- 
leges remain  as  they  are.  It  is  obviously  better,  on  many  ac- 
counts, that  the  colleges  should  be  new  modeled,  than  that  insti- 
tutions should  be  multiplied  ;  as  existing  libraries,  buildings,  and 
instructers  would  be  available  in  the  new  departments  to  a  great 
extent.  We  have  some  doubt,  whether  the  department  for  ed- 
ucating Teachers  is  not  so  distinct,  and  so  imnbensely  important, 
as  to  require  a  separate  institution.  But  we  leave  this  thought 
for  wiser  men.  We  must  be  excused  for  saying,  however,  that 
we  think  Amherst  has  started  ideas,  which  are  worthy  to  receive 
attention  from  all  her  sister  Colleges,  from  our  Legislatures,  and 
from  all  the  friends  of  literature  and  science. — Bos.  Rec.  Sf  Tel, 

BELFAST  INFANT  MONITORIAL  SCHOOL. 
f  Concluded  Jrom  our  last.) 

The  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system  baa  produced  a  wonderful  reformation  in  th« 
feelings,  disposition  and  conduct  of  children  towards  their  acliool.  Rut  a  fei»  months  since 
and  school  wa»  a  thumud  and  hated  thing,— now  it  is  the  grand  object  of  pursuit^the  rul- 
ing passion.  But  a  few  months  since  and  children  must  be  driven  to  school ;— now  it  would 
be  auite  as  difficuh  to  keep  them  at  home.  A  number  of  instances  have  occurred  where 
children,  four  or  five  years  of  age,  having  been  detained  from  school  by  indisposition,  it  re*^ 
cniirad  repealed  correction  to  make  them  submit  to  the  deprivation.  A  book  is  now  the  first 
thing  in  the  aK>ming  and  the  last  to  be  laid  aside  at  night ;  and  children  are  now  seen  at 
home  instructing  and  receiving  instruction  from  each  other  with  mutual  satnfieictioo  aodf 
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profit,  that  a  short  time  since  were  unable  to  read,  and  quite  anwilling  to  be  taught  It  is 
not  intended  to  apply  these  remarks  to  the  whole  school :  for  we  ktuWt  that  tht  imprestunu 
received  here  haref  in  some  ingtancet,  to  encounter  a  strong  turrent  0/ counteracting  impreMtioru 
at  home— and  they  produce  their  effect. 

Highly  as  we  prize  the  intellectual  improvemeiit  of  the  school,  we  cannot  bat  consider  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a  secondary  consideration.  "  Hie  charader  is  the  firsi  thing  ; 
knowledge  the  second,  and  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  first.  The  poipose  of 
education  is  thus  the  same  with  the  great  purpoee  of  life  itself.  It  is  not  to  fiU  a  young  crea- 
lure^s  mind  with  words,  to  thrust  into  its  memorv  the  contents  of  certain  books,  to  make  it 
expert  in  calculation,  and  cunning  in  the  beautiful  mystery  of  drawing  maps — it  is  not  for 
this  only  that  any  parent  sends  his  child  to  an  ordinaiy  school ;  but  he  will  find,  if  he  attends 
to  it,  that  he  views  all  this  In  relation  to  the  child's  character  and  preparation  for  life.  If  he 
supposed  it  would  not  train  him  to  be  well  and  do  well  in  after  life,  that  it  would  not  fit  him 
to  enter  the  world  with  something  of  a  character  suited  to  the  place  be  must  fill,  he  would 
not  be  so  anxious  to  have  the  instruction  given." 

A  Juvenile  Library  has  been  established  as  an  appendase  to  the  school.  No  books 
will  be  admitted  but  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  chifdrea  and  such  as  are  cal< 
cttlated  to  impart  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  from  the  perusal.  The  use  of  the  books  for  the 
Sabbath  will  oe  awarded  by  the  teacher  on  Saturday,  for  good  bduwior.  The  particular 
reflations  will  be  hereafter  prescribed.  It  is  intended  in  the  first  place,  that  this  library 
shall  serve  instead,  and  answer  all  the  purposes  usually  resulting  from,  the  distribution  of  re- 
wards of  merit ;  and  secondly,  it  is  calculated  to  funush  a  great  maiority  of  the  seholan,  if 
not  all,  with  a  suitable  and  agreeable  occupation  for  the  Sabbath.  There  are  very  few  pa- 
rents, we  trust,  that  do  not  know  how  highly  delighted  all  children  are  with  a  new  book,  and 
with  what  eager  satisfaction  they  peruse  its  content*,  when  adapted  to  their  capaciUes  ;  and 
some  may  know,  perhaps,  how  permanent  and  happy  the  impressions  thus  stamped  upon 
the  infisint  mind,  have  sometimes  been.  "  Many  have  exclaimed  with  sorrow,  how  I  wish 
I  had  known  that  when  I  was  young  !  if  I  had  had  any  friend  to  put  me  in  the  way,  or 
had  had  but  a  book  given  me  just  to  open  my  mind  ;  but  I  had  to  blunder  on  in  the  dark, 
and  have  therefore  made  but  little  progress.'^ 

It  is  one  of  the  objects  of  this  school  to  produce  a  good  moral  effect.  The  morals  of  the 
young  in  particular,  most  imperiously  demand  that  something  should  be  done  ;  for  it  is  very 
apparent  that  there  are  man^,  very  many,  the  pride  and  hope  of  parents  and  friends,  that 
are  going  rapidly  to  destruction  for  (he  want  of  suitable  occupations  and  amusements,  of 
sufficient  interest,  to  divert  their  attention  from  places  and  from  becomtn|S  familiar  with 
practices,  calculated  to  fix  upon  them  habits,  which  will  lead  to  their  certain  rain. 

"  It  is  not  ar^ments,  it  is  not  frowns,  it  is  not  chastisement,  that  will  prevent  tliese  prac- 
tices. A  substitute  must  be  presented,  which  is  not  less  interesting,  but  more  useful,  that 
will  alone  prove  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  vicious  habits  of  the  young,  and  set  them  io 
the  way  that  leads  to  uspfiilness.  respectability  and  happiness  in  this  and  the  future  world.** 

It  is  fondly  anticipated  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  within  the  influence  c^  this 
school,  it  shall  no  longer  be  thought  necessary  for  the  fond  parent  to  caution  the  little  darl- 
itt«r  to  shun  ignorant  and  vicious  children — a  time  when  there  shall  be  no  ignorant  or  vicious 
children  to  uon.        [£iyfN6c{  btf  the  Committee..'] 

GAZETTE  FOR  YOUTH. 

Messrs.  T.  B.  Wait  &  Son,  of  this  city,  have  commenced  tlie  publication  of  a  weekly 
paper  entitled  T^  YohUVs  Oatstte.  It  is  on  a  small  sheet,  and  is  imended  to  present  ex- 
tracts from  recent  publications  for  youth  :  to  furnish  recent  or  interesting  articles  in  those 
departments  of  science  which  naturally  claim  their  attention  ;  to  exhibit  a  brief  view  of  po- 
litical and  general  intelligence,  foreign  and  domestic ;  and  to  select  suitable  leading  ibr  the 
improvement  of  hours  not  otherwise  occupied. — Boston  Tra»eUer. 


Errata. — ^The  proof-sheet  of  the  last  No.  was  not  corrected  by  the  editor  ,  which  must 
apoh^ze  for  the  following  and  several  minor  inaccuracies  :  P.  71. 1.  11,  for  has  read  haxx. 
P.  73, 1. 10,  read  Jacobs*.  L.  28,  for  vmUe  read  incite,  L.  30,  dele  the  before  Stfntax.  P. 
75y  1. 11  from  the  bottom,  for  experience  read  expaamon.  P.  79,  1. 5,  fbr  natural  read  ma- 
lemal. 

m 
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within  the  year  :  if  delayed  beyond  that  time,  j^l,50.  To  those  who  procure  subscribers 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  sixth  copy  gratis.       ^ 
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'  EDUCATION  OF  INSTRUCTERS. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  the  important  inquiry,  In  what  way.  shall 
our  schools  be  supplied  with  instmcters  suitably  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  theit  omee  ?  In  reply  to  this  question,  we 
remark,  first,  that  the  same  means  which  we  have  mentioned  as 
serving  to  difiuse  through  the  community  more  enlightened  views 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  in  regard  to  the  qualifications 
which  an  instructer  ought  to  possess,  cannot  fail  to  operate  di- 
rectly, as  well  as  indirectly,  in  rendering  instructers  better  quali- 
fied for  the  employment.  They,  as  well  as  parents,  will  read 
many  of  the  articles  on  this  subject,  which  are  daily  issuing  from 
the  prj^s.  And  they  will  not  read  in  vain  ;  but  will  labor  to  cor- 
Te^0e  errors  and  supply  the  deficiencies  which  are  pointed  out. 
we  trust,  the  conviction  will  become  general  among  them, 
i^,  quite  as  important  to  know  how  to  teach,  as  to  know  what 

teach  ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  order  to  raise  their  qualifications, 
etbing  is  to  be  done  besides  attending  an  academy  six  weeks 
longer,  or  going  through  the  arithmetic  or  geography  once  or 
twice  more,  or  becoming  acquainted  with  the  latest  grammar  that 
has  made  its  appearance.  And  this  conviction  will  lead  them  to 
observe,  to  reflect,  and  to  seek  information  of  a  dififerent  kind  from 
any  that  common  school-books  afiford. 

It  is  important  that  those  who  pro)30se  to  become  teachers 
should,  in  preparing  for  the  employment,  make  the  science  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  art  of  teaching  a  distinct  study,  as  much  as  they 
do  grammar  or  arithmetic.    We  are  not  apprised  of  any  treatise 
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extan(^  expressly  adapted  to  this  purpose.  A  work  of  the  kind  is^ 
needed,  both  for  private  perusal,  and  to  be  used  as  a  text  book  lo 
colleges,  academies^  and  female  seminaries.  In  the  mean-time,  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  business  of  education  should  be 
conducted,  may  be  learned  from  works  that  treat  of  the  philoso^ 
phy  of  the  mind  ;  and  considerable  assistance  in  regard  to  the 
application  of  these  principles  to  particular  branches  of  study  and 
to  the  culture  of  the  various  intellectual  faculties,  may  be  derived 
from  the  writings  of  Hamilton,  Edgeworth,  and  later  authors,  and 
especially  from  the  Journal  of  Education  and  some  other  recent 
publications  of  a  smaller  size. 

To  bring  the  subject  before  the  minds  of  those  who  are  pre- 
paring to  be  schooMeachers,  and  to  direct  their  attention  to  such 
publications  as  it  may  be  important  for  them  to  read,  we  would 
recommend,  that  in  every  literary  institution,  of  a  grade  superior 
to  a  common  school,  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Education  should 
be  delivered.  This  has  already  been  done  in  an  institution  in 
New-Hampshire  ;  and,  we  suppose,  in.another  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Rev.  B.  F.  Farnsworih,  Principal  of  the  Academical  and 
Theological  Institution  in  New-Hampton,  N.  H.  in  a  letter  re- 
cently received,  writes  as  follows  :  ''  During  the  past  Fall,  I  have 
given  a' course  of  Lectures  to  the  students  in  ourlnstitution,  who 
anticipated  teaching  during  the  winter,  embracing  a  brief  view  of 
discipline  and  instruction.  I  think  it  desirable  that  something  of 
the  kind  should  be  done  in  all  our  academies.  This  would  con- 
tribute much  to  the  aid  of  teachers,  and  to  the  benefit  which 
youth  in  our  numerous  country  towns  would  receive  from  their 
periodical  seasons  of  instruction."  It  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers, it  may  be  a  year  or  more  since,  that  lectures  would  be 
occasionally  delivered  en  the  business  of  school-keeping,  in  the 
academy  in  East  Bradford,  Mass.  Whether  the  same  has  been 
done  in  any  other  institution,  we  are  not  able  to  say.  Most  acad- 
emies are  on  such  a  plan,  that  the  preceptor,  however  competent 
he  may  be  to  do  it,  would  find  it  difficult  to  devote  any  adequate 
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share  of  time  and  attention  to  the  preparing  of  lectures  on  this 
subject.     Being,  as  yet,  a  new  and  unexplored  field  of  inquiry, 
it  requires  more  time  and  more  reflection,  than  it  can  be  expect- 
ed to  receive  from  a  man,  who  is  already  burdened  and  perplexed 
with  the  multiplicity  of  branches,  and  the  still  greater  multiplici- 
ty of  classes,  to  which  be  must  daily  attend.     Another  difficulty 
is,  that  few  men  can  be  found,  especially  among   precepfK   of 
common  academies,  who  have  turned  their  atteution  to  the  sub- 
ject sufficiently  to  be  prepared  to  lecture  upon  it.      We  trust, 
however,  that'  neither  of  these  objections  is  insuperable.     It 
would  be  better,  if  necessary,  to  omit  some  of  the  other  branches, 
or  to  bear  recitations  in  them  less  frequently,  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing instruction,  in  the  business  of  school -keeping,  to  those  who 
are  about  to  become  teachers.     And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  such 
regulations  will  soon  be  generally  adopted  in  oui;  academies,  in 
regard  to  the  times  of  admission,  and  in  regard  to  constancy  and 
punctuality  of  attendance,  and  such  arrangements  made  in  regard 
to  the  course  of  studies  and  the  system  of  books,  and  such  a  clas- 
sification made  of  the  pupils  under  the  care  of  each   preceptor, 
as  will  enable  him  to  give  more  thorough  instruction  to  each  class, 
aody^t  the  same  time,  to  initiate  a  class  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education.     And  as  to  the  incompetency  of  preceptors  to 
give  instruction  of  this  kind,  there  are  some  considerations  which 
diminish  the  weight  of  the  objection.     Most  preceptors,  with  the 
superior  advantages  of  education  which  they  have  enjoyed,  and 
the  experience  in  teaching  which  they  have  had,  mUst  be  suppos- 
ed to  ktH>w  more  on  the  subject  in  question,  than  the  youth  who 
are  placed  under  their  care.     Their  suggestions,  therefore,  must 
possess  some  value  ;  and  though  they  may  give  some  injudicious 
directions,  those,  to  whom  they  are  given,  will  probably  be  led 
by  them  to  reflect  more  on  the  .subject,  and  to  find  out  for  them- 
selves a  better  way.     They  will  have  become  convinced,  that 
education  is  something  in  which  there  is  room  for  improvement  ; 
and  entering  on  the  employment  with  this  conviction,  they  will 
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make,  by  experience,  improvements  of  their  own.  Besides,  the 
preceptor,  who  undertakes  to  prepare  lectures  and  give  instruc- 
tion on  the  subject  of  education,  will  find  his  personal  improve- 
ment and  his  usefulness  greatly  promoted  by  the  undertaking. 
He  will  be  led  by  it  to  such  reading  and  reflection,  as  will  enlarge 
an^orrect  his  own  views,  and  render  him  a  more  useful  instruc- 
tor m  all  the  branches  which  he  teaches,  and  qualify  him  to  be  a 
guide  to  others  who  are  about  to  engage  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. 

Another  method  of  training  instructors,  is  that  which  isaflTord- 
ed  by  monitorial  schools.  Those  who  are  employed  as  monitors 
in  these  schools,  become  early  initiated  in  the  practice  of  teach- 
ing. And  they  enjoy  the  advantage  of  always  having  one  at 
hand,  whom  they  can  consult,  and  from  whom  they  can  seek  di- 
rection, whenever  they  are  at  a  loss  in  what  manner  to  proceed. 
If  the  principal  instructer  practises,  himself,  the  most  improved 
modes  of  teaching  ;  if  he  requires  his  monitors  to  copy  his  ex- 
ample, and  if  they  constantly  endeavor  to  do  this  ;  if  they  are 
long  enough  under  his  instruction  to  become  familiar  with  his 
system  and  imbibe  its  spirit,  so  as  to  practise  according  to  it  with 
a  good  degree  of  uniformity  and  consistency }  and  if  hetk  care- 
ful to  make  them  understand  his  reasons  for  the  particular  meth- 
ods which  he  adopts,  and  to  lead  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  principles  by  which  he  is  governed  ;— 
they  may  become  tolerable  instructers  even  at  that  early  age.  It 
is  evident,  however,  that  few  of  them  con  be  capable  of  posses-' 
sing  the  qualifications  which  we  have  described,  in  a  former 
number,  (see  pp.  17 — 19)  as  being  essential  to  a  truly  good  in- 
structer.  While,  therefore,  we  admit,  that  monitorial  schools, 
when  taught  by  a  skilful  instructer,  may  do  much  toward  pre- 
paring future  teachers  for  our  children,  we  are  far  from  thinking 
that  all  the  requisite  qualifications  can  be  thus  acquired. 

One  method  of  training  skilful  school-teachers  remains  to  be 
mentioned :— a  methodi  which  wilL  we  trust,  be  found  more  ef- 
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fectual,  thtD  any  which  has  yet  been  adopted.  We  allude  to  the 
project,  which  has  been  some  time  before  the  public,  of  having 
a  departmeSit  in  our  colleges  appropriated  to  education,  or  of 
having  separate  institutions  established,  which  shall  be  wholly 
devoted  to  this  object.  We  have  already  noticed  the  promise 
given  a  considerable  time  since,  by  the  Trustees  of  Cumberland 
College,  and  the  plan  recently  published  by  the  Trustees  of  Am- 
herst College.  (See  pp.  15  and  94.)  We  have  also  noticed  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Carter  to  establish  a  S^eminary  for  the  education 
of  instructers,  (p.  31.)  We  will  now  state  a  few  additional  facts, 
which  may  serve  to  show  how  great  and  how  extensive  an  ex-* 
citement  exists  in  reference  to.  the  education  of  instructers,  and 
how  fair  a  prospect  there  is  that  something  effectual  will  soon  be 
done. 

The  following,  copied  from  the  Journal  of  Education,  is  a  cata- 
logue of  ^^  pamphlets  and  documents  upon  popular  education,  ar- 
ranged, aocording  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  first 
published  in  the  different  parts  of  our  country .'' 

1.  Letters  to  the  Hon.  William  Prescott,  LL.  D.  on  the  Free 
Schools  of  New  England,  with  remarks  upon  the  principles  of 
instruction.     By  James  G.  Carter,  Boston,  lS24..8vo.  pp.  124. 

2-  Essays  upon  Popular  Education  ;  containing  a  particular 
examination  of  the  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  and  an  outline  of 
an  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Teachers.  [First  published 
in  the  Boston  Patriot,  in  the  winter  of  1824 — 5.]  By  James  G. 
Cartfer.     Boston,*  1826.  8  vo.  pp.  40. 

3.  Plan  of  a  Seminary  for  the  Education  of  Instructers  of 
Youth.     By  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet.     Boston,  1825.  8vo.  pp.  39. 

4.  Observations  on  the  Improvement  of  Seminaries  of  Learn- 
ing in  the  United  States  ;  with  suggestions  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. By  Walter  R.  Johnson.  .  Philadelphia,  1 825.  8  vo. 
pp.  28. 

5.  The  Uuited  States  Literary  Gazette,  Vol.  III.  Nos.  §  and 
6.  Boston,  1825.     8  vo.  pp.  80. 

6.  Message  of  Gov.  Lincoln  to  the  Legislature  ofs  Massachu- 
setts, at  their  winter  session,  1826'. 

7.  Messageof  Gov.  Clinton  to  the  Legislature  of  New-York; 
at  their  winter  session,  1826. 
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8.  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  appointed  by  a  resolve  o<* 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  passed  on  the  22d  Feb.  1825. 
Boston,  1826.  8  vo.  pp.  65. 

0.  An  Act,  further  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in 
Massachusetts,  passed  March,  1826. 

10.  Remarks  on  the  School-Law  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  information  concerning  the  Common  Schools 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  South  Carolina,  &c.  &c.  PhUa- 
delphia,  1826.     8  vo.  pp.  38. 

11.  Message  of  Gov.  Lincoln  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts, at  their  spring  session  in  1826. 

12.  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of  Columbia 
College,  on  the  third  day  of  May,  1826,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Col- 
lege.    By  William  Bard,  A.  B.     New  York,  1826.  8vo.  pp.  36. 

13.  The  U.  S.  Literary  Gazette,  Vol.  IV.  No.  4.  Boston, 
1826.     8  vo.  pp   40. 

14.  Abstract  of  Returns  from  the  School  Committees  of  sev- 
eral towns  in  the  Comnionweahb  of  Massachusetts.  (Printed  by 
order  of  the  General  Court.)     Boston,  1826.     Folio. 

16.  Practical  Observations  on  Popular  Education.  By  H. 
Brougham,  Esq.  M.  P.  F.  R.  S.  (From  the  twentieth  Lon- 
don Edition.)     Boston,  1826.     8  vo.  pp.  36. 

Intending  to  resume  the  subject  in  our  next  number,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves,  at  present,  to  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  in  Massachusetts  toward  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
for  the  education  of  instructers.  It  is  now  two  years,  that  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  has  had  under  consideration  tbe 
establishment  of  an  institution,  which  was  at  first  denominated 
an  Agricultural  Seminary,  but  which  in  fact  was  designed  to  be 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  to  embrace  all  tbe  higher  branches  of  a 
useful  education  for  that  "  class  of  persons  who  do  not  desire,  or 
are  unable  to  obtain,  a  College  education."  The  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  appointed  '^  to  digest  and  prepare  a  system  for  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution,"  is  published  in  the  Journal 
of  Education,  Vol  I.  Nos.  2  and  3.  In  this  institution,  it  was 
proposed  to  have  a  department  appropriated  to  the  education  of 
instructers.  The  Commissioners,  in  their  Report,  say,  "  We 
wont  that,  which  Bolivar  has  adopted  as  Dictator  of  the  Peruvian 
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Hepnblic,  a  nursery  for  schoolmasters.  Good  schools  are  produ- 
ced by  good  teachers,  who  have  a  knowledge  of  good  books. 
The  schoolmasters  now,  are  many  of  them  young  men,  who  are 
fitting  for  college,  or  who  resort  to  school-keeping  while  there, 
as  a  temporary  resource,  or  after  having  left  college,  for  the  same 
object.  In  either  event,  it  is  not  an  employment  upon  which 
they  rely  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  it  is  the  ca»e  in  this  as  in 
every  othr  r  occupation,  that  nothing  but  long  devotion  to  it,  can 
furnish  the  necessary  qualifications.  The  youth,  inexperience, 
and,  in  many  cases,  even  very  imperfect  English  education  of 
those  tnstructers,  render  them  totally  unfit  to  fill  a  place,  which 
in  fact  is  one  of  great  responsibility.  Now,  though  it  be  true,  that 
we  are  not  yet  in  a  state  in  which  we  can  expect  to  find  a  class  of 
professional,  thorough,  regularly  bred  schoolmasters,  devoted  to 
that  business  alone,  and  making  that  the  occupationof  their  lives  ; 
still  it  is  true,  that  we  are  approaching  to  that  condition.  It  is 
the  natural  progress  of  things.  Teaching,  to  a  certain  extent, 
has  already  become  a  profession,  in  the  higher  schools.  So  it  is 
in  the  large  towns,  in  the  common  schools.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  it  WHS  not  so  even  in  the  colleges." 

In  a  note,  annexed  to  the  Report,  is  the  following  paragraph  : 
^'  The  Commissioners,  as  they  have  before  stated,  do  think, 
that  if  the  proposed  institution  should  accomplish  no  other  object, 
it  would  well  repay  the  bounty  of  the  State,  in  becoming  a  nur- 
sery for  schoolmasters  ;  and  to  effect  that  object,  they  would  re- 
commend, that  a  department  be  organised  in  the  school,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  qualifying,  in  the  most  economical  way,  such 
persons  as  shall  resort  to  it  with  the  view  of  obtaining  instruction 
for  that  occupation." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  Gov.  Lincoln's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Legislature  in  May,  1826  :  "The  qualifications  of 

instructers  deserve  much  more  of  care  and  attention.  To  the  great 

• 

honor  and  happiness  of  the  Commonwealth,  this  employ  ment  has 
become  an  extensively  desirable  and  lucrative  occupation.     It 
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may  be  safely  computed,  that  the  number  of  male  teachers  en* 
gaged  by  the  towns  annually,  for  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  year, 
does  not  fall  short  of  tweniy-Jive  hundred  different  individuals,  to 
which,  if  the  number  of  female  instructers  and  those  employed  in 
private  schools  be  added,  the  aggregate  would  amount  to  many 
thousands,  iCnowledge  in  the  art  of  governing,  and  a  facility  in 
communicating  instruction,  are  attainments  in  the  teacher,  of  indis- 
pensable importance  to  proficiency  by  the  pupil.  These  talents 
are  as  much  tp  be  acquired  by  education,  as  are  the  sciences 
themselves.  It  will  well  merit  the  consideration  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, when  discussing  the  expediency  of  the  institution  of  the 
proposed  seminary,  whether  provision  for  the  preparation  of  a 
class  of  men  to  become  the  instructers  of  youth  in  the  public 
schools,  in  branches  of  learning  adapted  to  the  present  condition 
and  wants  of  the  country,  is  not  among  the  highest  of  the  induce- 
ments to  the  measure,  and  should  be  an  object  of  primary  and 
definite  arrangement  in  its  adoption." 

The  subject  of  educating  instructers,  has  been  again  brought 
before  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  In  his  late  Message, 
Gov.  Lincoln  "  recommends  some  further  provision  by  the  legis- 
lature, for  increasing  the  means  of  instruction,  and  parlicularly 
for  increasing  the  number  and  improving  the  qualifications  of 
teachers.  On  this  subject,  he  suggests  the  expediency  of  ma- 
king a  grant  of  an  annual  sum,  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  to 
any  literary  institution  now  established  or  hereafter  to  be  estab- 
ished,  which  shall  first  satisfactorily  provide  for  a  course  of  in- 
struction, in  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  teachers  of  youth,  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  a  Board  of  Visiters,  to  be  constituted  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  plan  of  the  institution  applying  for 
the  bounty,  and  inquiring  from  time  to  time  into  its  means, 
and  course  of  iq^truction,  with  the  power  of  deciding  upon  the 
justice  of  its  claims  to  the  bounty,  on  conditionb  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature." 

All  the  furtlier  intelligence  which  has  yet  reached  us  on  this 
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subject,  is  contained  in   the  following  interesting  Report,  which 
we  copy  from  the  Christian  Register. 

House  of  Representatives^  Jan.  17,  1827. — The  select  com- 
mittee, to  whom  was  referred  '^  so  much  of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor's  Message,  as  relates  to  the  subjeci  of  a  seminary  for 
the  instruction  of  school  teachers,"  and  to  whom  wa$  also  re- 
ferred the  memorial  of  James  G.  Carter  upon  the  same  subject, 
respectfully  report  the  accompanying  bill. 

They  also  ask  leave  to  report  farther,  that  although  legislative 
enactment  u'pon  the  subject  submitted  to  their  consideration  be 
entirely  new,  yet  the  attention  of  the  community  has  been  so  re 
peatedly  called  to  it,  that  public  opinion  concerning  it  may  with 
safety  be  said  already  to  have  become  unquestionably  settled. 
Discussions  in  regard  to  it  have  been  carried  on  for  a  considera- 
ble period  past  in  this  and  the  neighboring  states. 

At  first,  the  views  taken  of  it  were  necessarily  indefinite  ;  and 
although  the  sentiment  had  become  general,  that  an  institution 
for  the  instruction  of  school  teachers  would  be  of  incalculable 
benefit,  yet,  as  no  one  had  developed  a  plan,  by  which  the  object 
could  be  accomplished,  the  whole  subject  seemed  to  be  impres- 
sed with  a  visionary  and  impracticable  character.  Recently, 
however,  attempts  have  been  made,  and,  as  your  committee  be- 
lieve, with  great  success,  to  reduce  these  general  views  to  a  stan- 
dard of  practical  utility.  Men  have  been  induced  to  bestow  their 
thoughts  upon  the  subject,  who,  from  their  situation  in  the  com- 
munity— from  their  acquaintance  with  the  science  and  practice 
of  education — from  their  deep  sense  of  the  wants  of  the  public, 
made  apparent  more  particularly  by  the  failure  of  many  succes- 
sive attempts  to  improve  the  character  and  elevate  the  standard 
of  the  free  schools — and  from  the  loud  complaints  which  have 
been  uttered  on  all  sides,  of  the  deficiency  of  good  school  mas- 
ters— might  very  naturally  have  been  selected  as  specially  fitted 
to  examine  and  investigate  the  subject,  and  to  apply  the  proper 
remedies.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  several  plans  of  a 
school  of  instruction  for  the  purposes  contemplated  have  already 
been  presented  to  the  public,  and  your  conjmiitee  have  very  for- 
tunately been  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  fruits  of  extensive 
researches  in  the  premises. 

The  committee  have  had  their  attention  called  more  particular- 
ly to  the  statements  and  explanatior»s  of  the  memorialist,  ivhose 
petition  has  been  before  them.     From  a  mature  consideration  of 
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his  plan  of  instruction,  they  are  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  entirely  practical  in  its  character,  simple  in  its  details,  and  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  develope  the  pawers  of  the  mind,  and  that 
the  studies  it  requires  are  brought  wholly  and  appropriately  with- 
in the  pale  of  downright  utility.  It  is  unnecessary,  here,  to  go 
beyond  a  mere  outline. 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  to  be  called  primarily  to  a  course 
of  reading  upon  the  subject  of  education  :  he  is  to  be  instructed 
thoroughly  in  all  the  branches  pertaining  to  his  profession,  par- 
ticularly in  all  that  portion  of  solid  learning  calculated  to  fit  him 
to  comoMinicate  the  knowledge  required  in  the  common  free 
schools  in  the  country.  A  peculiar  character  of  usefulness  will 
be  stamped  upon  the  institution  proposed  by  connecting  with  it 
an  experimental*  school,  consisting  entirely  of  young  children 
pursuing  the  ordinary  routine  of  instruction.  Here  the  student 
will  see  the  whole  course  of  management  and  discipline  requis- 
ite in  a  school  placed  obviously  and  palpably  before  him.  The- 
ory  and  practice  will  thus  be  intimately  blended,  and  the  student 
be  led  gradually  into  a  knowledge  of  his  appropriate  duties,  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  in*  which  tact  and  capacity  are  acquir- 
ed in  all  the  other  pursuits  of  life.  Indeed,  the  institution  con- 
templated amounts  simply  to  an  attemnt  to  bring  the  business  of 
school  teaching  into  a  system  from  which  it  has  heretofore,  alone, 
and  most  unaccountably,  been  excluded. 

Whilst  the  committee  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  this  institu- 
tion should  be  detached  entirely  from  all  other  pursuits,  and  be 
devoted  wholly  and  distinctly  to  the  simple  object  in  view,  they 
would  not  be  considered  as  deciding  definitely  that  it  could  not 
be  safely  connected  witli  some  of  the  literary  establishments  of 
the  state.  Some  undoubted  advantages — particularly  those  of 
concentrated  effort  and  action — will,  in  the  opinion  of  the  cohq- 
mittee,  give  an  institution  of  the  former  character  a  decided  su- 
periority over  one  of  the  latter  description.  In  all  probability, 
the  wants  of  the  public  will  require  both  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  regard  to  details  generally  upon  the  subject,  the  committee 
believe  they  may  with  great  propriety  be  left  to  the  discretion  and 
judgment  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  whose  appointment  is 
provided  for  in  the  accompanying  bill.  A  sufficient  object  will 
now  be  gained,  if  the  legislature  can  be  satisfied  that  the  plan  in 
its  character  and  principles,  is  feasible  and  practicable.  Its  sim- 
plicity cannot  but  be  seen  to  be  peculiarly  distinguishing. 
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It  needs  at  this  time  neither  arcrument,  nor  an  exhibition  of 
facts,  to  demonstrate  to  the  legislature,  that  the  (ree  schools  of 
the  commonvyealth  are  not  such  as  they  ought  to  be — that  they 
fail  most  essentially,  of  accomplishing  the  high  objects  for  which 
ihey  were  established,  and  towards  the  support  of  which  so  large 
an  amount  of  money  is  annually  raised  amongst  the  people. 
Upon  this  subject  public  opinion  is  fully  settled i 

Nor  is  there  any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  true  cause.  Cart 
it,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  be  traced  to  any  other  than  the 
incompetency  of  teachers?  And  in  this  fact  there  is  nothing 
mysterious.  Can  the  teachers  be  otherwise  than  incompetent, 
when  no  pains  are  taken  to  instruct  them  in  the  business  of  their 
profession — when,  in  one  word,  they  are  not  reputed  or  consti- 
tuted a  profession  ?  ^ 

The  great  and  leading  object  of  school  teachers  should  be,  to 
learn  how  to  communicate  knowledge  ;  yet,  although  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  state  require  them  to  be  thoroughly  examined  as  to  * 
their  qualifications,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  their 
capabilities  in  reference  to  the  important  object  alluded  to  are, 
and  must  be,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  thing,  kept  entirely  out 
of  sight.  And  this  state  of  things  must,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  continue,  and  indeed  grow  worse  and  worse,  until 
some  provision  is  made  for  bringing  about  an  end  of  so  much 
consequence. 

The  several  towns  in  the  commonwealth  are  obliged  by  law 
to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools :  the  sums  contributed 
by  the  people  for  this  purpose  are  of  immense  amount.  Is  It  not 
beyond  question  the  sacred  duty  of  the  legislature  to  see  to  it,  that 
these  contributions  are  made  in  the  highest  possible  degree  ser- 
viceable f  Ought  it  not  as  a  matter  of  course  to  be  expected 
that  the  people  will  complain  if  the  government  are  inactive  and 
iadifferent,  where  such  is  the  stake  ?  In  what  more  suitable  and 
rational  way  can  the  government  interpose,  than  in  providing  the 
means  for  furnishing  the  schools  with  competent  instructers — 
and  in  encouraging  the  establishment  of  seminaries,  whose  ob- 
ject shall  be  to  teach  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge  ? 

Your  committee  *ask  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the 
ready  patronage,  which  in  past  time,  has  been  extended  to  the 
interests  of  learning  in  the  higher  institutions.  They  dwell,  and 
the  legislature,  and  the  people  whom  they  represent,  cannot  but 
dwell,  with  proud  satisfaction,  upon  the  cheering  recollections, 
which  the  bare  allusion  cannot  fail  to  bring  up.     In  time  gone 
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by,  the  fathers,  of  the  commonwealth  have  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  claims  which  the  interests  of  literature  have  presented.  These 
claims  have  not  been  disallowed. 

But  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  patronage  of  the  state  has 
hithertofore  uniformly  been  extended  to  the  higher  institutions 
alone.  No  hearty  interest  has  ever  been  manifested,  at  least  in 
the  form  now  contemplated,  in  the  success  and  improvement  of 
the  free  schools  of  the  land.  Your  committee  ask,  and  aek  with^ 
great  confidence,- whether  the  time  has  not  arrived,  when  an  effi- 
cient and  fostering  hand  should  be  held  forth  by  the  legislature 
to  these  important  institutions  ?  The  object  in  view,  it  will  not 
be  deemed  invidious  to  remark,  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few, 
but  of  the  man),  of  the  whole.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  leg- 
islature to  this  pervading  interest — the  interest  of  the  mass  of  the 
people ;  we  ask  them  to  cherish,  encourage,  and  promote  it ; 
we  ask  them  to  let  this  community  see  that  they  are  themselves 
in  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to  advance  their  true  welfare. 

Nor  can  the  influence  of  education  in  the  maintenance  of  our 
republican  institutions  here  be  overlooked.  It  is  upon  the  difiu- 
sion  of  sound  learning  that  we  must  mainly  depend,  if  we  mean 
to  preserve  these  institutions  healthful  and  enduring.  These  in- 
terests are  intimately  and  deeply  connected.  But  for  the  great 
purposes  in  view,  the  learning  to  be  difibsed,  must  be  that,  which 
can  be  brought  home  to  the  business  and  bosom  of  every  indi- 
vidual  in  the  land.  It  is  the  every  day,  the  common-sense  in- 
struction, which  we  must  scatter  abroad.  All  must  be  thorough- 
ly educated,  in  order  that  all  may  be  truly  freemen. 

No  words,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  can  sufficiently 
express  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  this  subject.  It  is  one, 
upon  which  the  attention  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  should 
be  particularly  fastened.  To  Massachusetts  it  eminently  per- 
tains to  take  the  lead  in  a  project,  which  cannot  fail  to  accom- 
plish so  much  in  advancing  the  character,  and  securing  the  pros- 
perity of  the  free  schools.  Here  the  system  was  first  adopted. 
The  pilgrims,  from  whom  we  derived  honorable  descent,  placed 
the  first  hand  upon  the  work.  It  belongs  to  the  descendants  of 
those  pilgrims,  and  upon  the  ground  where  they  trod,  to  finish 
and  sustain  it. 

For  the  Committee, 

W.  B.  Calhoun. 
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The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  the  ninth  and  last 
of  a  series  of  valuable  Essays  on  Education,  published  in  the 
Harrisburg  Christian  Monitor. 

However  correct  we  may  consider  the  opinions  advanced  ia 
this  little  tract,  we  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  suppose,  that  they 
.  will  be  generally  approved,  much  less,  that  they  will  be  shortly, 
to  any  great  extent,  adopted.  Custom  and  prejudice  will  ren- 
*  der  most  persons  blind  to  an  error,  until  it  has  been  often  pre- 
sented to  their  view.  This  is  a  fact  that  the  history  of  every 
improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences  evinces.  The  most  then, 
that  is  for  some  years  to  be  expected,  is,  that  the  public  mind 
should  take  a  direction  favorable  to  improvement  in  the  art  of 
communicating  knowledge.  A  tendency  to  this  is  very  percep- 
tible at  present,  in  the  disposition  that  exists  to  encourage  little 
elementary  works  in  the  difierent  sciences,  written  in  a  popular 
style;  and  as  the  community  becomes  more  enlightened,  every 
subject  of  knowledge  will  become  more  and  more  simplified. 
The  course  of  elementary  instruction  will  receive  a  thorough 
examination,  and  thQ  strictest  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  mart' 
net  of  beginning  to  learn.  The  initiatory  department  in  our 
schools  will  be  thought  the  most  important,  and  be  made  the 
subject  of  legislative  attention. 

But  though  these  things  will  certainly  take  place,  y^t  being 
among  the  events  of  future  and  distant  years,  a  friend  to  some 
of  our  opinions  might  ask,  "  whether  the  present  mode  of  teach- 
ing could  not  be  so  modified  as  to  meet  present  feelings  and  prej- 
udices, and  nevertheless  include  in  it  many  of  the  useful  plans 
which  are  offered  by  the  projectors  of  the  day."  This  we  think 
might  be  done  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  by  this  means  pave 
the  way  for  the  adoption  of  such  other  innovations,  as  dare  not 
now  be  more  than  named. 

With  this  View  we  will  trace  out  a  middle  way,  between  the 
absurd  spelKng  book  mode,  and  that  which  reason  would  dic- 
tate. On  this  plan  of  accommodation  we  should  have  to  com- 
promise difficulties*  The  spelling-book  must  of  course  retain 
its  place  by  priority  of  possession  ;  but  we  shall  try  to  press  it 
into  our  service  by  using  it  in  a  way  to  which  it  has  not  been  ac- 
customed. 

"  The  first  lesson  of  a  judicious  education,"  says  Godwin,  "  is, 
to  learn  to  thinkj  to  discriminate^  toremember^to  inquire.^^  The 
spelkng  books  best  calculated  for  producing  these  effects  are 
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such  as  give  children  an  opportunity  of  reading  as  scon  as  tbey 
know  a  few  monosyllables.    Murray's  or  Mavor's  answer  this  end 
best,  being  composed  with  a  view  to  teach    children  to   read  as 
sdon  as  possible.     We  will  now  take  a  child  of  five  or^six  years 
of  age,  who  is  unacquainted  with  his  letters,  and  put  him  through 
the  spelling  book  in  our  way.     In    learning  the  alphabet,    be 
should  be  made  acquainted  with  only  one  letter  at  a  time.     This 
letter  should  be  the  sole  subject  of  one  or  more  lessons,  until  he 
could  recognize  it  in  any  part  of  his  book.     In  this  way  the  whole' 
alphabet  should  be  gone  through  ;    and  would    be  acquired    in 
less  than  half  the  time  usually  employed  at  it.     To   attempt   to 
teach  a  child  the  whole  alphabet  together  is  as  absurd  as  it  uould 
be  to  propose  teaching  a  novice  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid  at 
one  lesson. 

As  soon  as  he  could  combine  two  letters  and  sound  them,  he 
should  be  taught  to  read, — Reading  is  no  more  than  sounding 
certain  combinations  of  letters  at  sight.  Every  spelling  lesson 
should  be  thus  sounded,  after  having  gone  over  it  in  the  usual 
spelling  way,  and  would  then  form  a  reading  exercise.  This 
would  produce  a  facility  in  reading  that  would  show  none  of  that 
'sleepy  monotony  to  be  met  with,  where  children  are  a  long  time 
kept  at  the  stupid  business  of  first  naming  letters  and  then  sound- 
ing the  words.  The  scholar  would  acquire  a  quickness  of  sight 
which  will  enable  him  to  sound  the  word,  by  the  time  another 
would  name  one  or  two  of  its  letters. 

We  now  have  our  pupil  reading,  but  not  thinking  of  what 
he  sounds  or  reads.  Our  next  point  and  the  most  ueedful  is  to 
teaeh  him  to  think.  For  inducing  this  habit  he  should  give  defi- 
nitions or  descriptions  in  his  07vn  language  of  all  the  easy  words 
in  his  lessons,  with  the  meaning  of  which  he  is  acquainted.  His 
errors  should  be  corrected,  and  we  should  define  all  the  remain- 
ing words,  the  meaning  of  which  he  might  be  able  to  under- 
stand. 

To  teach  him  to  remember,  he  should  be  required  at  each  suc- 
ceeding lesson  to  repeat,  from  memory  as  much  of  the  preceding 
lesson  as  he  could.  He  should  as  soon  as  possible  make  oral 
phrases  on  all  the  words  in  his  lesson  to  exemplify  their  mean- 
ing. And  when  he  had  advanced  far  enough  he  should  get  by 
heart  a  selection  of  classical  English  words  with  their  meanings. 
On  these  he  should  write  phrases  and  show  how  they  are  appli- 
ed in  constructing  sentences.  This  will  teach  him  to  think,  to 
compose  and  to  spell  well.     He  would  also  necessarily  be  led  to 
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diseriminaie  and  to  inquire.  These  exercises  being  daily  cor- 
rected for  him,  would  give  him  a  practical  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, which  would  be  the  best  introduction  to  the  theory. 

Reference  to  meanings  is  the  main  point  in  a  course ofEnglish 
instruction.  Without  continual  explanation,  all  other  exercises 
are  mere  shadows  without  substance  ;  and  the  remembering  of 
what  is  read,  is  impossible.  But  if  meanings  are  attended  to, 
thenind  will  have  something  to  act  upon,  and  will  gain  strength 
at  every  step  of  its  progress. 

If  our  scholar  meets  with  any  narrative  in  the  course  of  his 
lessons,  he  will  be  obliged  to  write  \t  off  from  memory  as  well 
as  to  give  an  oral  relation  of  its  principal  circumstances. 

We  should  by  no  means  keep  our  pupil  the  whole  day  at  so 
disgusting  a  study  as  his  spelling  book  affords.  The  same  daj 
that  be  begins  his  alphabet,  he  should  begin  arithmetic.  Indeed, 
we  should  feel  no  qualms  of  conscience  in  having  him  at  arith- 
metic and  the  nomenclature  of  geometry  six  mouths  before  he  is 
put  to  his  letters.  •  • 

A  class  of  little  boys  beginning  their  spelling  book,  might  learn 
one  alphabetic  lesson,  and  then  take  a  lesson  in  arithmetic  on 
Pestalt^zzi's  plan,  as  arranged  by  W.  Colburn*  Their  next  les- 
son might  be  what  a  child  would  call  a  story  lesson  in  which 
we  should  give  the  whole  class  a  history  of  some  natural  curios- 
ity or  manufacturing  process,  and  then  require  them  in  their 
turn  to  relate  the  same.  This  would  give  them  an  exercise  for 
their  memory,  and  teach  them  the  art  of  expressing  their 
thoughts  orally  in  a  connected  series.  This  habit,  formed  thus 
early,  might  in  many  instances  in  after  life,  be  called  into  useful 
exercise. 

As  variety  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfortable  existence 
of  children,  their  confinement  should  never  be  more  than  an  hour 
at  a  time,  and  mostly  much  less.  To  give  an  additional  variety 
to  their  exercises,  a  lesson  or  two  of  vocal  music  might  be  intro- 
duced daily.  Children  cannot  be  taught  to  sing  too  soon  ;  for 
by  early  exercising  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  they  will  become 
capable  of  commanding  higher  tones  during  life,  than  they  ever 
would  have  done  without  commencing  so  soon.  The  effect  as 
respects  their  health  would  also  be  beneficial ;  for  the  exercise 
that  singing  would  give  their  lungs  would  tend  to  strengthen  their 
-•' '      ■ '  ' '        ^ ■    I.     I.I        ■        I     . ,.  I    I  ■■  ■  II, II ,■*» 

*Or  rather,  for  children  under  seveo  years  of  age,  m  the  "  Child's  Arithmetic/'  by  Mr. 
Fowle.— £rf.  Teacher's  Guide, 
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chests,  and  in  a  great  measure  secare  them  against  many  breast 
complaints.  ' 

There  might  be  another  exercise  connected  with  the  spelling 
book  course  of  children,  so  as  to  temper  a  little  the  mental  nau- 
sea it  occasions.  This  should  be  a  course  of  experiments  of  the 
more  easy  and  simple  sort,  in  natural  piiilosophy  and  chemistry. 
Should  some  be  disposed  to  smile  at  the  idea  of  children  mixing 
these  studies  with  their  spelling  book  lessons,  we  would  desire 
them  to  reflect  on  the  subject  a  few  moments,  and  we  have  do 
doubt  they  will  soon  perceive  that  natural  philosophy,  chemistry, 
all  the  portions  of  natural  history  that  any  neighborhood  affords, 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  geography  from  maps,  be.  may  all 
be  much,  more  easily  learned  by  a  child  than  its  spelling  book. 
If  these  studies,  then,  are  not  allowed  to  precede  the  spelling 
course,  they  ought  at  least  to  accompany  lU  There  would  be  no 
need  of  expensive  apparatus  to  effect  this  ;  for  most  of  the  ex- 
periments which  elucidate  the  principles  of  chemistry  and  me- 
chanical philosophy,  cuuld  be  perfor^d  by  an  ingenious  teach- 
er, without  going  farther  than  the  utensils  of  a  kitchen.  The 
great  laboratory  of  nature,  also,  is  daily  furnishing  us  with  a 
succession  of  experiments,  which  might  be  made  a  perpetual 
source  of  instruction  to  a  class  of  pupils. 

The  arrangement  of  our  lessons  might,  with  these  designs,  be 
something  like  the  following,  viz.  First  lessons,  spelling  book ; 
second,  aj'ithmetic ;  third,  histories  or  story  lessons  ;  fourth, 
spelling  book  ;  fifth,  arithmetic  and  nomenclature  of  geometry ; 
sixth,  philosophical  and  chemid|^%xperiments.  This  series  of 
exercises  would  secure  variety  and  entertainment,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  would  afford  instruction  on  important  subjects. 

The  musical  lesson  would  be  a  general  one,  and  might  be  in- 
•troduced  at  any  time  to  relieve  ennui* 

By  the  time  a  child  would  get  through  his  spelling  book  on 
this  plan,  he  would  be  pretty  well  qualified  for  entering  on  a 
course  of  reading,  which  should  consist  of  a  number  ofsmaH, 
well  written  works  on  natural  history,  geography,  chemistryi 
natural  philosophy,  English  grammar,  civil  history,  be.  be. 


Thk  Teacher's  Guide  is  published  semi-moulhly,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  to  be  paid 
within  the  year  :  if  delayed  beyoud  that  time,  $\j50.  To  those  wlio  procare  nibscnben 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  sixUi  copy  f^ralis. 
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EDUCATION  OF  INSTRUCTERS. 

Gov.  Liocolo  aod  others  in  Massachusetts,  whose  seotimeiitSi 
in  r^ard  to  the  best  method  of  improving  the  condiiioo  of  our 
common  schools,  were  given  in  our  last  number,  have  not  been 
done  in  the  views  which  they  have  entertained  on  this  subject. 

In  the  *'  Annual  Report  of  the  acting  superintendent  of  com« 
non  schools,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Ntw  York^ 
March  13,  1826,'Vthe  followin|i;  passage  occurs  i  ^'Some  pro- 
vision, which  should  have  a  -tendency  to  increase  the  Aumber  of 
qualified  instructers,  would  do  much  towards  elevating  the  char- 
acter and  extending  the  usefulness  of  common  schools.  It  might 
be  beneficial  to  offer  facilities  for  the  special  education  of  com- 
mon school  teachers ;  and  as  the  districts  progress  in  wealth,  and 
thedonationof  the«tate  is  increased,  inducements  will  be  fur- 
nished for  a  greater  number  of  persons  of  competent  talents  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  teaching,  as  a  profession.'* 

M.  Judiea  of  Paris,  who  "  holds  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  Kterary  and  scientific  men  of  his  country,"  bas  published  a 
pamphlet,  containing  "  Questions  on  Comparative  Education," 
in  which  he  '*  suggests  the  establishment  of  a  Normal  Institute  of 
Education,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circumstances  for  personal  and  professional  improvement." 

In  an  atcount  of  the  "  Primary  Schools  in  Holland,"  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Griscom's  Address  on  Monitorial  Instruc* 
tion,  it  is  stated,  that  "  Almost  as  much  has  been  written  for 
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teachers  as  for  scholars  ;  the  method  which  they  are  to  follow,  and 

the   questions  they   are  to  put  to  their    scholars,   ars,    point- 

ed  out  in   each   of  their  respective  works." — How  judicious 

these   directions   to  teachers  are,    and    whether  the    teacher 

is  furnished  with   every  question  he  is   to  put  to  his   scholars, 

in  the  very  words  which  he  is  to  employ,  or  only  with  specimens 

of  the  method  of  questioning  which  it  is  proper  for  him  to  adopt, 

^e  know  not !  one  thing,   however,  is  evident,  from  the  passage 

above  quoted  ;  namely,  that  it  is  considered  important,  that  the 

teacher  should   be   instructed  how  to  teach  as  well  as  wha$  to 

teach.  ^ 

The  following  paragraph  is  extracted  from  a   series  of  essays 

on  '^Common  Schools,"  published  some  time  since  in  the  Rock* 

ingham  (N.  H.)  Gazette. 

^^  A  school  or  schools  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  is  a  sub- 
ject which  has  been  before  the  public  already.  The  importance 
of  it  is  obvious  to  those  who  understand  what  the  business  of  in- 
structing is.  There  is  one  fact,  which  has  been  almost  wholly 
overlooked  in  this  business.  If  a  person  has  competent  knowl- 
edge, we  take  it  for  granted  that  he  has  ability.  This  is  an 
error.  Many  of  our  first  scholars  from  college,  are  altogether 
unfit  for  teaching.  They  cannot  keep  so  good  a  school  as  many 
whose  education  is  far  inferior.  School-keeping  is  a  distinct 
profession  ;  as  distinct  from  ail  others,  as  medicine,  law,  or  theol- 
ogy. A  lawyer  may  administer  a  dose  of  medicine,  or  a  physi- 
cian may  plead  at  die  bar,  or  a  farmer,  as  we  well  know,  may 
preach,  but  they  are  evidently  out  of  their  place.  Yet  no  more 
so  than  the  man,  who  undertakes  to  keep  school  without  studying 
the  art.  We  need  seminaries,  whdse  principal  business  shall  be, 
to  fit  young  men  and  women  for  teaching.  And  for  this  purpose, 
they  should  give  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  several  branches 
of  learning  ;  and  also  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  managing  a 
school  in  the  best  manner.  Men  may  be  taken  from  the  farm  or 
shop,  put  into  a  school,  and  do  well  ;  but  is  this  any  argument 
against  having  those  who  are  teachers  by  profession  }  We  con- 
sider the  business  of  instruction,  especially  in  common  schoolsi 
the  most  difficult  employment  in  which  a  man  can  engage.  It 
requires  a  pecuUarity  of  talent ;  and,  in  some  respects  a  know!- 
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edge  of  the  human  mind  more  minute  than  either  law  or  theology. 
We  might  add  more  on  this  subject,  but  hope  soon  to  see  it  in 
abler  hands/' 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Burnside's 

Address,  delivered  at  Worcester,  Mass.  on  the  anniversary  of  a 

new  organisation  of  the  schools  in  that  town,  March  35,  1826* 

^*  Most  of  our  schools  are  taught  by  those,  who  do  not  consid- 
er the  duties  of  that   station   as  their  appropriate  employment. 
They  have  no  intention  of  making  them  the   business  of  any 
considerable   part   of  their   lives.     To  occupy  an   interval  of 
time,  which  might  otherwise  be  vacant,  or  to  enjoy  opportun- 
ities for  extending  the  circle  of  social  intercourse,  or  to  obtain 
pecuniary  relief  from  immediate  want,  is  the  only  inducement  to 
the  undertaking.     Hence  it  b,  that  instructers  are  perpetually^ 
changing^  and  schools  are  seldom  taught  more  than  four  months 
by  the  same  person.     I  need  not  attempt  a  description  of  tha 
disadvantages,  the  embarrassments,  the  losses  both  of  time   and 
money,  whicb  are  thus  occasioned  to  the  community,     ft  is  little 
less  thanybZ/y,  to  expect  from  instructers  of  this  description,  apy 
thing  like  an  equivalent  for  the  provision  which  is  annually  made 
for  the  promotion  of  education.     On  this  subject,  we  seem  to 
disregard  the  prudent  maxims,  which  usually  govern  us  in  other 
concerns.     We  are  not  satisfied  with  occasional  religions  instruc* 
tjon.     We  choose  that  our  minister  should  dwell  continually  a- 
moog  us.     We  desire  the  full  benefit  of  his  experience,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  our  condition  :  we  justly  consider,  that  to 
be  most  useful,  he  should  be  identified  with  all  our  interests,  and 
endeared  to  us  by   the  tender  ties  of  father,  companion,   and 
friend.     We  employ  the  same  physician  in  our  families,  because 
we  value  his  long-tried  knowledge  of  our  general    health,  and 
habits  of  life  ;  and  for  similar  reasons  we  commit  our  legal  rights 
to  the  protection  of  the  same  counsel,  who  has  given  us  repeated 
proofs  of  capacity  and  fidelity.     Yet  we,  every  few  months,  sur- 
render our  children,  the  objects  of  our  tenderest  regard,  to  the 
guidance  and  management  of  strangers  ;  as  if  it  were  of  no  con- 
sequence to  them,-  what  is  the  experience,  ability,  or  disposition 
of  their  instructers. 

The  only  remedy  for  the  evil,  as  I  apprehend,  is  to  make  the 
superintendence  of  our  children  a  professional  employment : — 
and  surely  no  profession  is  more  necessary  or  more  honorable. 
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Like  all  others,  it  comprises  both  a  scieoee  and  an  art,  which  cao 
be  comprehended  only  by  ti/ne,  by  patience,  by  industry,  and  ex- 
perience. If  there  be  any  human  pursuit,  which  requires  a  de- 
votion of  the  whole  of  an  active  life  to  ensure  the  greatest  success^ 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  one  has  paramount  claims 
to  that  of  training  youth  to  knowledge,  to  virtue,  and  to  practical 
usefulness." 

To  the  preceding  extracts  we  add  one  from  Mr.  Carter^s 
"  Essays  upon  Popular  Education,"  lately  republished  in  Bos- 
ton. 

**  One  great  object,  which  it  is  so  desirable  on  every  account 
to  attain,  is,  to  establish  a  language  of  communication  betweea 
the  ifistructer  and  his  pupil,  and  enable  the  former  to  open  his 
bead  and  his  heart,  and  infuse  into  the  other  some  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  lie  bid  there.  Inslructers  and  pupUs  do  not 
understand  each  other.  They  do  not  speak  the  same  language. 
They  may  use  the  same  words  ;  but  this  can  hardly  be  called 
the  same  language,  while  they  attach  to  them  such  very  different 
meanings.  We  must  either,  by  some  magic  or  supernatural  pow- 
er, bring  children  at  once  to  comprehend  all  our  abstract  and 
difficult  terms  ;  or  our  teachers  must  unlearn  themselves,  and 
come  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children.  One  of  these  al- 
ternatives is  only  difficulty  while  the  other  is  impossible^  The 
direct  preparation  of  instructers  for  the  profession  of  teaching, 
must  surmount  this  difficulty ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  way  ia 
wtiich  it  can  be  surmounted.  When  instructers  understand  their 
profession  ;  that  is,  when  they  understand  the  philosophy  of  the 
infant  mind,  what  powers  are  earliest  developed,  and  what  stud- 
ies are  best  adapted  to  their  'levelopment  ;  then  it  will  be  time 
to  lay  out  and  subdivide  their  work  into  an  energetic  system  for 
public  instruction.  Till  this  first  step  towards  a  reform,  whicli 
18  preliminary  in  its  very  nature,  be  taken,  every  other  measure 
must  be  taken  in  the  dark.  Houses  and  funds  and  books  are  all 
important ;  but  they  are  only  the  means  of  enabling  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  And  they  must 
inevitably  fail  of  their  greatest  effects,  till  you  have  prepared  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  to  act  upon  that  of  the  pupil  to  the  greatest 
advantage.'' 

PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  INFANT  MIND. 

Metaphysicians  have  analysed  the  human  mind-  often  enough. 
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and,  perhaps,  minately  enough ;  but  it  has  been  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  maturity.  This  class  of  philosophers  always  open  their 
subject,  and  vindicate  its  claims  to  extraordinary  dignity,  by  say- 
ing tiiat  the  materials  to  be  analysed,  and  the  instruments  to  be 
employed  upon  them,  are  all  within  themselves.  So  indeed  they 
are.  And  for  that  very  reason  they  describe  only  those  faculties 
and  those  operations,  of  which  no  one  can  be  conscious,  whose 
mind  is  not  yet  in  the  same  advanced  stage  of  development.  But 
there  is  a  series  of  years,  and  important  years,  in  our  education, 
of  the  intellectual  operations  peculiar  to  which,  we  can  in  man- 
hood have  no  recollection,  and  of  which  we  can  form  no  ade- 
quate conceptions  by  reference  to  the  operations  of  a  mature 
mind  under  similar  circumstances.  Neither  can  children,  at  the 
early  age  of  which  we  speak,  describe  the  operations  of  their 
own  minds,  so  as  to  throw  much  light  upon  the  subject.  What- 
ever we  learn,  therefore,  of  their  intellectual  habits,  we  must 
learn  by  means  very  different  from  those  we  employ  afterwards, 
when  their  minds  can  take  cognisance  of  their  own  operations 
and  describe  them  intelligibly  to  others.  Here  then,  although 
the  instruments  of  observation,  to  use  the  language  of  metaphysi- 
cians, are  within  the  philosopher,  the  subject  upon  whieh  they 
are  to  be  employed,  or  the  materials  to  be  analysed,  are  not. 
And  this  important  circumstance  constitutes  a  difference  between 
the  subject  of  metaphysics  as  it  has  usually  t>een  understood  and 
defined,  and  the  new  branch  of  it,  which,  we  contend,  is  aboot  to 
be  developed.  We  suppose  nature  proceeds  by  uniform  laws  in 
the  developement  uf  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  every  thing  else. 
What  then  are  these  laws,  and  how  shall  we  trace  them  f  These 
seem  to  our  mind  to  be  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  to  man- 
kind, although  they  are  not  very  easily  answered.  The  analogy 
between  the  processes  carried  on  in  the  infant  and  a  mature 
mind,  as  we  have  before  intimated,  is  not  so  close  as  to  afford  us 
much  assistance.  And  the  child  itself  cannot  give  us  much  aid, 
because  it  cannot  comprehend  our  purposes  in  subjecting  it  to 
an  examination ;  and  if  it  could,  it  has  not  yet  any  language  for 
expressing  to  us  its  intellectual  states  or  processes.  Though  the 
infant  mind  is  ever  active  in  itself,  it  is  passive  in  regard  to  our 
object.  Although  it  is  constantly  manifesting  new  phenomena, 
it  cannot  direct  or  aid  us  in  the  observation  or  claLsification  of 
them  ;  so  as  to  form  a  general  or  uniform  law,  by  which  we  might 
predict  what  phenomena  would  follow  given  circumstances.  Wt 
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are  upon  a  level  far  above  it,  and  must  look  down  upon  its  sbad- 
owy,  complicated,  and  varying  operations,  as  we  look  down  upon 
a  map,  whose  shades  and  lines  are  almost  too  minute  to  be  traced 
by  our  blunted  sight.  We  must  observe  and  arrange  by  our 
own  ingenuity  the  circumstances  which  excite  it,  and  trace  its 
operations  or  rather  tbe  results  of  its  operations  when  it  is  excited; 
somewhat  as  we  observe  phenomena  and  trace  laws  in  chemistryj 
by  noticing  the  results  of  given  combinations  of  elements,  when 
we  cannot  see  tbe  operation  going  on,  or  comprehend  the  mode 
of  it. 

tVe  hold,  and  have  held  for  many  years,  undoubting  belief  that 
the  science  of  education  is  capable  of  being  reduced,  like  other 
sciences,  to  general  principles.  By  a  particular  induction,  or  a 
long  series  of  discriminating  observations,  the  infant  mind  may 
be  so  far  analysed  or  its  phenomena  classed,  as  to  enable  us  not 
only  to  define  accurately  its  several  powers  with  their  mutual 
connections  and  dependencies,  but  to  fix  with  precision  the  nat- 
ural order  of  their  developement,  and  to  adapt  to  tliem  such  ex- 
ercises as  will  develope  them  most  successfully. — U,  S.  JLUerary 
Gazette^ 
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A  late  number  of  the  American  Journal  contains  a  highly  valu- 
able article  on  early  education,  and  the  importance  of  a  prepara- 
tion, by  females,  for  the  right  discharge  of  maternal  duties.  The 
article  is  in  the  form  of  a  Review  of  two  publications  on  this  sub- 
ject. Of  these  publications,  the  title  of  the  one  is,  '^  Hints  for 
the  Improveraeat  of  Early  Education  and  Nursery  Discipline. 
From  the  fifth  English  Edition.  Salem:  1826.  12mo.  pp.168." 
The  title  of  the  other,  is,  ^^ Early  Education;  or  tbe  Manage- 
ment of  Children  considered  with  a  view  to  their  future  Charac- 
ter. By  Miss  Appleton,  author  of  ^  Private  Education,'  &;c« 
Second  Edition.  London  :  1821.  12mo.  pp.  424.''  The  first 
of  these  works  is  spoken  of  by  the  reviewer  as  "  probably  the 
most  judicious  and  useful  compendium  extant."  "  The  other," 
he  remarks,  **  is  written  With  less  felicity  upon  the  whole,  and 
with  too  great  dififuseness  f  but  with  great  good  sense,  and  much 
apt  and  strikiag  illustration."  After  a  few  introductory  remarks, 
the  writer  proceeds  as  follows : 

*^  These  books  are  written  for  mothers  ;  and  we  have  taken 
the m  up  for  the  purpose  of  writing  also  fox  mothers.     The  de- 
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partment  of  maternal  educatioD  is  at  once  the  most  importaut, 
aod  that  od  which  the  most  guidance  is  needed.  From  the  man- 
ner in  which  matrimonial  connections  are  prepared  for  and  en- 
tered into  by  yonng  women,  it  happens  that  with  a  large  pro- 
portion, uo  preparation  has  been  made  for  the  right  discharge  of 
the  maternal  duties.  To  be  mistress  of  certain  accomplishments, 
to  preside  well  in  the  drawing  room,  to  direct  with  taste  and 
propriety  the  economical  arrangements  of  the  household,  is  in 
sone  circles  the  utmost  suitableness  for  the  bead  of  a  family,  to 
which  young  women  aspire  ;  while  in  others,  she  is  thought  to 
make  a  good  wife,  who  its  a  good  housekeeper,  in  the  sense  of 
being  active  and  smart  at  work,  a  good  seamstress  and  a  good 
cook.  But  for  the  government  and  management  of  children,  they 
are  wholly  unprepared.  To  this  first,  most  important,  most  dif- 
ficult of  all  household  cares, — to  wbichall  others  are  secondary 
and  subordinate — they  come  without  consideration,  they  enter  on 
it  at  random,  they  go  through  it  without  fixed  rules  or  definite 
object ;  and  the  character  of  their  children,  therefore,  is  deter- 
mined more  by  accident  than  by  the  intention  of  the  parent.  la 
truth — we  are  sorry  to  say  it,  but  so  it  is — in  many  families  there 
is  no  domestic  education  at  all.  The  object  seems  to  be,  to  get 
along  with  the  children  in  the  easiest  possible  method  ;  they  are 
thrust  oo  one  side,  and  sent  to  school — no  matter  what  school, 
provided  they  be  out  of  the  way ;  they  are  put  to  any  work  and 
any  amusement,  no  matter  what,  provided  they  will  only  not  in- 
terrupt the  mother's  more  important  avocations  ;  and  she,  mean- 
time, neither  thinks  nor  cares  what  habits  they  are  forming,  or 
what  principles  they  imbibe.  This  is  true  of  many,  from  the  dis- 
sipated woman  of  fashionable  leisure,  down  to  the  humble  drudge, 
who  has  a  better  apology,  bt'cause  she  has  no  leisure.  And  so 
it  will  be  so  long,  as  in  all  ranks,  female  education  shall  have  for 
its  object  to  make  accomplished  ladies  or  skilful  housekeepers,*^ 
as  if  they  were  to  be  only  beautiful  pieces  of  furniture  in  their 
husband's  apartments,  or  laborious  overseers  of  his  kitchen  and 
wardrobe — rather  than  to  fit  them  for  the  exalted  and  difficult 
ofi&ce  of  mothers,  to  give  the  first  impressions  of  truth  and  duty, 
aod  guide  the  feelings,  and  direct  the  habits,  and  mould  the  char- 
acters of  intellectual  and  accountable  beings.  It  is  mortifying  to 
the  last  degree,  to  see  their  youug  charge  turned  over  to  igno- 
rant and  incompetent  domestics ;  as  if  they  were  to  occupy  a 
mother's  thoughts  only  in  her  few  leisure  intervals  from  more  in- 
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teresting  concerns — postponed  to  frivolous  engagements  and  a-^ 
musementSy  and  when  these  are  over,  treated  rather  as  the  play-» 
things  of  an  empty  hour,  than  the  serious  care  of  life. 

But,  without  pressing  the  imperfections  of  female  educatiod, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  mother's  duties  are  among  the  most  delicate 
and  arduous,  as  well  as  mo^t  important.  And  not  only  so,  but 
from  various  causes  it  happens  that  they  are  misunderstood,  and 
consequently^  misperformed,  even  in  many  of  those  cases  where 
there  is  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  perform  them  w^ll.  The 
errors  which  prevail  in  relation  to  all  the  branches  of  education 
extend  themselves  also  to  the  domestic  department,  and  are  the 
more  injurious  in  that,  because  less  thought  of,-^from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all  sorts  of  persons,  qualified  and  unqnalified,  are 
every  day  undertaking  it  ;  and  as  the  world  has  always  gone  on 
in  this  loose  way,  it  seems  but  a  matter  of  course  that  it  should  go 
on  in  this  loose  way  still.  But  the  attention  which  is  now  bes- 
towed on  the  more  public  departments,  and  the  improvements 
which  are  taking  place  in  them,  should  be  extended  to  the  more 
retired  scenes  of  family  discipline.  And  vast  as  may  be  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  new  modelling  our  colleges  and  regener- 
ating our  schools,  and  introducing  more  perfect  systems,  of  in- 
struction aud  mental  discipline  into  our  public  seminaries  of  eVe- 
Ty  degree  ;,  we  are  persuaded  that  quite  as  much  good  may  be 
done  by  laboring  for  improvement  in  the  management  of  families 
— ^those  true  primary  schools  of  nature,  where  the  child  is  put 
under  tators  of  God's  appointment,  and  its  character,  in  its  earli- 
est growth,  receives  a  hue  and  complexion  which  never  will  be 
wholly  removed  from  its  texture. 

There  are  several  notions  prevalent  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion, which  seem  not  to  recognise  this  paramount  importance  of 
the  first  discipline— that  of  the  nursery  and  of  home.  The  com- 
mon notion  about  education,  which  is  current  with  parents  as  well 
as  with  others,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  any  just  views  on  this 
point.  We  refer  to  the  impression  that  education  consists  essen- 
tially in  direct  instruction  and  formal  tuition. :  that  a  child  is  ed- 
ucated by  learning  certain  lessons  on  certain  subjects,  recit- 
ing certain  prescribed  tasks,  and  going  through  the  usual 
course  of  books.  Hence  it  is  thought  to  be  the  business 
of  masters,  and  books,  and  school  rooms ;  and  many  would  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  its  goingon  during  intervals  of  leisure,  amusement 
and  meals.    They  have  not  accustomed   themselves'  to  extend 
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tlieir  thooghts  so  far  as  to  perceive,  that  it  may  be  the  whole  ba-^ 
siness  of  every  hour  of  the  child's  life.  This  mechanical  notionr 
about  it,  unfortunately  affects  even  the  department  of  moral  and 
religious  instruction ;  in  which  they  iraagiiie  every  thing  to  be  done 
when  the  needAilf  tasks  have  been  recited,  and  the  memory  stored 
with  words  and  sentences  about  reKgion  and  duty.  As  iftheex^ 
elusive  object  were,  to  put  into  the  memory  certain  knowledge, 
wholly  independent  of  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of  it,  and  re- 
gardless of  its  effect  on  the  character. 

From  this  fundamental  mistake  springs  another,  equally  inju- 
rious, ID  relation  to  the  time  at  which  education  commences. 
Since  it  is  thought  to  consist  essentially  .  in  tasks  and  formal 
knowledge,  it  is  naturally  enough  supposed  that  it  can  be  begun 
only  wheu  the  child  is  old  enough  to  read  and  study.  Little  at- 
tentToo  is  therefore  paid  to  it  previously.  The  opening  powers 
of  the  infant's  mind  are  left  without  direction  or  employment,  and 
its  feelings  and  passions  without  guidance  or  control.  In  con- 
sequence of  which  it  very  probably  imbibes  many  wrong  notionsi 
and  forms  bad  habits  of  feeling  and  action,  which  it  must  after- 
wards require  much  time  and  pains  to  unlearn  and  correct.  In 
this  state  of  things,  no  one  can  wonder  that  there  is  so  much  per* 
Terseness  of  taste  and  temper,  and  that  the  efforts  of  after  years 
are  in  so  great  measure  thwarted  and  rendered  fruitless. 

We  conceive,  therefore,  that  there  are  two  points  to  be  kept 
in  view  as  the  leading  principles  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of 
infant  education  :  first,  that  the  object  of  education  is  to  form  the 
character  f  and  second,  that  this  object  is  to  be  matter  of  vigilant 
and  unceasing  pursuit  from  the  earliest  period  of  life;  or,  moth- 
er words,  that  education  begins  with  the  beginning  of  existence* 

Let  it  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  parent,  as  a  fixed 
and  fundamental  principle,  on  which  he  is  to  proceed  fi'om  first 
to  last,  that  the  object  of  education  is  to  form  the  character  rath- 
er than  to  inculcate  knowledge.  The  character  is  the  first  thing  ; 
knowledge  the  second,  and  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  toward 
promoting  the  first.  The  purpose  of  education  is  thus  the  same 
with  the  great  purpose  of  life  itself.  It  is  indeed,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  the  appointed  instrument  by  which  the  whole 
purpose  of  man's  present  existence  is  to  .be  accomplished.  1  hat 
purpose  is  to  form  his  character  for  a  more  perfect  state  ;  and  all 
the  dispensations  and  discipline  of  heaven,  with  a  view  to  this  end^ 
constitute  but  a  process  of  education.     When  we  view  the  mat* 
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ter  in  this  light,  we  sweep  away  the  whole  mass  of  errors  which 
have  accumulated  arouod  the  subject,  and  lay  open  a  plain  and 
clear  path.  Indeed  the  mere  statement,  without  any  reasoning  upoQ 
it,  at  once  carries  conviction  to  a  reflecting  mind.  It  is  not  to  fill  a 
young  creature's  mind  with  words,  to  thrust  into  its  memory  the 
contents  of  certain  books,  to  make  it  expert  in  calculation,  and 
eunning  m  the  beautiful  mystery  of  drawing  maps, — it  is  not  for 
this  only  that  any  parent  sends  his  child  to  an  ordinary  school ; 
but  he  will  find,  if  he  attends  to  it,  that  he  views  all  this  in  its 
relation  to  the  child's  cltaracter  and  preparation  for  life.  If  he 
supposed  it  would  not  train  him  to  be  well  and  do  well  in  after 
life,  that  it  would  not  fit  him  to  enter  the  world  with  something  of 
a  character  suited  to  the  place  he  must  fill ;  he  would  not  be  so 
anxious  to  have  the  instruction  given. 

If  our  maxim  be  thus  found  to  hold  true  even  in  regard  to  the 
common  branches  of  early  knowledge,  how  much  more  when 
applied  to  the  great  matter  of  instruction  in  morality  and  ij^ligion. 
For  what  are  religion  and  morality  f  Not  a  set  of  lessons  that 
can  be  learned  by  heart ;  not  a  series  of  propositions  and  pro- 
cesses of  reasoning  that  can  be  followed  out  like  the  problems  in 
geometry  ;  not  a  long  roll  of  abstract  truths,  and  the  rehearsal  of 
catechisms,  creeds,  and  commandments.  All  these  are  but  the 
dead  letter,  without  spirit  or  power,  till  a  living  breath  be  coon- 
^municated  from  another  source.  Religion  and  morality  lie  not 
in  them,  but  in  the  character  only.  Not  all  the  book  learning  in 
the  world,  though  it  should  comprise  all  mysteries  and  all  knowl- 
edge, can  contain  or  bestow  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  one 
may  jiossess  them  in  high  perfection,  aid  yet  not  have  learned  a 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  They  lie  in  the  character  ;  and  therefore 
the  end  of  education  is  not  to  impart  formal  instruction,  but  to 
create  such  a  character. 

Holding  this  to  be  the  object,  let  it  be  considered  next,  what 
constitutes  education.  What  are  its  instruments,  means,  process- 
es ? — Obviously  everything  which  goes  to  form  the  charac- 
ter. Everything  which  moulds  the  disposition,  which  gives  di- 
rection to  the  taste  and  propensities,  wtiich  imparts  its  qnalities 
to  the  judgment,  and  decides  whichof  the  passions  shall  predom- 
inate, forms  part  of  the  process  of  education.  All  the  influences 
to  which  a  person  is  subjected,  and  all  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  by  whose  operation  he  becomes  one  sort  of  maa 
rather  than  another^  are  to  be  regarded  as  essential  parts  of  the   . 
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means  by  which  he  is  educated.  The  business  of  the  parent, 
then,  the  guardian,  and  the  teacher,  principally  is  to  watch  these 
inf  uences,  and  keep  an  eye  on  these  circumstances,  so  that  their 
operation  on  their  young  charge  shall  be  good,  not  evil ;  to 
thwart  those  that  are  mischievous,  and  encourage  those  that  are 
beneficial.  This  is  of  incomparably  more  consequence,  than  the 
regularly  sending  to  school  and  the  rigid  requisition  of  tasks, 
because  it  has  incomparably  more  to  do  wittj  the  formation  of 
character.  It  is  of  far  more  consequence  too,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, than  direct  and  formal  instruction  in  religious  and  moral 
duties  ;  for  that  instruction,  valuable  as  It  is,  will  yet  be  found  to 
have  less  influence  on  the  character,  than  other  circumstances. 
It  does  less  toward  making  a  child  virtuous,  to  fill  his  memory 
with  precepts  on  duty,  than  to  place  him  under  circumstances 
which  render  duty  pleasant  and  desirable,  and  without  too  strong 
temptations  to  transgress  it. 

(To  he  concluded.) 

ON  GIVING  INSTRUCTION  BY  LECTURES. 

The  following  remarks  on  giving  instruction  by  lectures  are 
extracted  from  Professor  Jardine^s  Outlines  of  Philosophical  Ed- 
ucation ; — a  work,  which  is  highly  commended  by  the  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Education,  and  from  which  his  pages  have,  been 
enriched  with  copious  extracts. 

"  While  listening  to  a  discourse  delivered  with  some  degree  of 
animation,  the  mind  of  the  student  is  necessarily  more  awakened, 
and  feels  a  more  powerful  demand  made  upon  its  energies,  than 
when  perusing  a  printed  volume  ;  for,  in  the  latter  case,  he  is 
quite  aware  that  inattenUon  can  be  made  up  for  by  a  second  read- 
ing, and  that  every  fit  of  absence  may  be  fully  compensated  by 
a  little  voluntary  exertion  when  he  is  more  disposed  to  be  studi- 
ous. The  pupil,  on  the  contrary,  who  hears  a  lecture  pronoun- 
ced from  the  chair,  and  who  knows  he  is  to  be  examined  on  the 
subject  of  that  lecture,  its  principal  topics,  its  arrangement  and 
illustrations,  and  to  be  required  to  write  an  exercise  on  some  part 
of  it,  composed,  too,  upon  the  materials  with  which  he  has  been 
thereby  supplied,  is  naturally  actuated  by  every  motive  which 
can  stimulate  industry  and  sustain  attention.  The  memory  is 
employed  to  store  up  the  facts  and  reasonings  brought  forward 
by  the  lecturer  ;  the  judgment  is  exercised  in  di^coverirlg  their 
coqnectioo  and  dependence ;  and  the  powers  of  reasoning  are 
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called  into  action  nbile  he  draws  conclusions  and  generalises  his 
inferences.  Compared  with  these  efforts  of  mind,  the  mere  read- 
ing a  volume  in  private  is  a  dull  and  uninteresting  employment. 
The  intellectual  powers  are  never  sufficiently  roused  ;  they  are  in 
a  state  approaching  to  passivity,  being  never  stretched  to  their 
full  tension  or  made  to  put  forth  all  their  strength.  The  young 
man,  in  short,  is  not  induced  by  the  mode  of  his  pursuits  to  bring 
his  energies  into  play  ;  he  is  not  permitted  to  know  the  extent  of 
his  talents,  nor  the  amount  of  his  endowments.  He  merely  en- 
deavors to  deposit  in  his  recollection  a  number  of  statements  and 
a  few  general  arguments,  without  having  had  to  strain  the  faculty 
of  reminiscence  in  gathering  them  together,  or  to  ^ask  bis  judgment 
with  the  discovery  of  their  relations.  In  a  class-room,  on  the 
other  hand,  emulation  and  energy  are  found  to  result  from  the 
simple  circumstance,  that  a  number  of  young  persons  similarly 
situated  as  to  age  and  advantages,  are  engaged  in  listening  to  the 
same  things  and  in  receiving  the  same  impressions.  A  sympa- 
thetic animation  pervades  the  whole  ;  the  glow  of  zeal,  and  an  ex- 
press on  of  curiosity,  are  perceived  in  almost  every  countenance ; 
all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  exerted,  and  powers  unused  be- 
fore, are  awakened  into  life  and  nclivity." 
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A  school,  resemblmg  in  some  respects  that  of  Fellenberg,  in 
Switzerland,  was  established  two  years  since  at  Windsor,  Con- 
necticut, by  Messrs.  Stebbins  and  Sill.  We  have  read  an  eipo- 
sition  of  tbeplan  and  purposes  of  this  institution,  lately  publish- 
ed by  its  conductors,  and  think  it  cannot  fail  to  become  emi- 
nently useful.  The  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  seminary  is 
designed  to  occupy  '  two  or  three  years,  according  to  tlje  age  or 
ncquirements  of  the  pupil.' 

*'  Our  school,"  say  the  conductors,  <<  was  principally  design- 
ed to  educate  young  men  for  the  active  employments  of  life.  The 
course  of  study  pursued  embraces  the  fundamental  branches  of 
an  English  education,  the  Latin  language.  Lineal  Drawing,  Ge- 
ography, History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Algebra,  Geometry,  and 
Trigonometry  in  its  various  applicatipris,  Book-keeping  and  the 
Natural  Sciences,  so  far  as  the  taste  and  time  of  our  pupils  shall 
render  it  advisable. 

*'  Our  mode  of  instruction  varies  with  the  different  classes  and 
subjects  attended  to.    We   depend  much  in  all,  and  m  some 
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branches  entirely,  npon  oral  instruction.  We  put  but  few  books 
into  the  hands  of  oar  pupils,  choosing  rather  to  give  them  a  tbor- 
ongb  knowledge  of  a  few  studies,  than  to  divert  their  attention 
bff  a  great  variety.  We  think  it,  indeed,  of  importance  that  the 
studies  pursued  be  such  as  are  of  direct  utility  in  the  pursuits  of 
life;  but  of  much  fi^reater  importance,  that  habits  of  close  appli- 
cation, and  unyielding  perseverance  in  study  be  acquired/' 

Christian  Monitor. 


A  "QUALIFIED"  SCHOOLMASTER. 

A  nan  who  \$  now  keeping  a  large  school,  within  six  miles  of 
OQr  office,  and  who  has  kept  three  seasons  before,  at  $26  per 
month,  lately  gave  the  following  answers  to  the  following  ques-* 
dons  :— 

Q. — How  many  ^ew^EngUnd  States  are  there  ? 

Ans. — ^Twenty-three. 

Q. — Which  is  the  largest  State  in  the  Union  ? 

Ans. — Philadelphia  is  the  largest,  .but  New- York  does  the 
most  business. 

Q. — What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  best — e.  g.  he  is  the 
bat  man  in  town  ? 

Ans. — A  regular  neuter  verb— indicative  mode,  present  tense, 
third  person,  singular,  and  agrees  with  he — a  verb  must  agree 
with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  person  ! 

Q. — What  is  seven  times  nine  f 

Ans. — Eighty-one. 

Q. — Spell  benefit.     Ans. — Bennifit. 

Q. — Spell  beneficial.     Ans. — Bennifecail. 

Q.  Spell  Wednesday.     Ans. — Wendsday. 

Q. — Spell  Tuesday.     Ans. — Teusday. 

We  solemnly  assure  our  readers,  that  very  many  of  the  per^ 
sons  who  keep  our  common  schools,  winter  after  winter,  are  men 
who  are  thus  qualified,  and  they  are  often  men,  too,  who  bare 
had  the  advantages  of  academical  instruction,  and  can  show  sun- 
dry certificates  from  clergymen  and  selectmen,  that  they  are 
qualified  to  keep  an  Engish  school. — Hampden  Journal. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  PARIS. 

A  smart  little  French  girl  of  16,  returning  with  her  father  and 
mother,  after  finishing  her  education  at  a  Parish  Pension,  to  her 
home  in  Provence,  chattered  away  with  me.     I  made  many  in- 
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quiries  into  the  nature  of  her  studies,  and  found  she  had  studied 
— orthography  (upon  this  she  laid  great  stress) — and  geography 
(of  which  she  had  certainly  most  original,  but  somewhat  confus- 
ed notions) — That  she  had  moreover  acquired  a  smattering  of 
grammar — a  considerable  experience  of  dancing — a  very  little 
music— ^a  good  deal  of  embroidery— and  a  most  complete,  criti- 
cal and  ardent  taste  for  dress — and  in  this  last  accomplishment 
her  whole  soul  and  mind,  thought,  and  observation,  seemed  ab- 
sorbed.— '  But  what  did  you  read  at  school — what  books  ?'  *  Oh 
pour  les  livres?' — she  read  her  lessons  and  school  books. — *  Mais 
par  exemple.' — I  inquired  what  they  were  about? — were  they 

history  f — *  Ah,    Thistoire. >oui,'  She  declared  she    had 

read  three  good  volumes  of  history  nearly  all  through  !  *  And 
what  history  ?' — What  history  ?  she  did  not  exactly  know.  *  But 
what  was  it  about  f^  It  was  about  kings  and  battles,  she  really 
could  not  say.  'Did  she  happen  to  remember  the  author  f 
<  No — she  was  not  sure  that  it  had  any  author — did  not  think  it 
had'.^ — But  she  added  with  great  simplicity,  that  she  had  all  the 
books  that  she  had  learned  locked  up  in  her  trunk,  and  she  would 
go  and  fetch  them  for  me  to  look  at  Not  wishing  to  penetrate 
further  into  the  learned  stores  of  a  young  lady  who  carried  all 
her  knowledge  about  with  her  in  her  trunk,  we  abandoned  our 
learned  discussion. —  Continental  Adventures. 


INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

This  is  a  subject  which  has  attracted  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land, and  enlisted  in  its  favor  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
philanthropists  of  that  nation — among  whom  may  be  reckoned 
Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  McAuley,  Origin- 
ally designed  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  they  are  now 
beginning  to  be  established  for  the  children  of  the  rich.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  attention  ofour  countrymen  is  turning  to  the 
subject.  The  American  Journal  of  Education  has  given  a  min- 
ute ac(;ount  of  the  system  and  recommends  it  highly.  A  meet- 
ing of  a  few  friends  of  education  was  lately  held,  to  consider  the 
expediency  of  establishing  an  Infant  School  in  this  city.  After 
an  interesting  statement  from  Professor  Goodrich,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.  of  this  city,  relating  to  several 
Schools  which  they  visited,  the  last  year,  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, it  was  resolved  to*attempt  the  establishment  of  a  School 
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on  a  sifiiilar  plan  bere.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  a  Committee 
of  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  wa^  appointed,  and  a  subscription  was 
opened,  for  carrying  the  resolution  into  effect.  We  understand 
the  Committee  are  taking  efficient  measures  for  that  purpose. 
A  letter  from  Professor  Grtscom,  to  Rev.  T.  H.  GallauJet,  states 
that  there  is  noDe  in  New  York,  and  one  from  a  highly  respect* 
able  individual  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  same,  states  there  is  none 
in  that  city.  We  think  it  will  be  honorable  to  the  citizens  of 
Hartford,  if  their  School  should  be  the  first  established  this  side 
the  Atlantic.  Beside  the  direct  advantages  which  we  anticipate, 
its  influence  on  our  primary  Schools  would,  in  our  opinion,  be 
enough  to  justify  some  expense  and  effort  for  the  sake  of  introdu- 
cing the  system  into  this  country. — Hartford  Obs, 

The  following  additional  remarks  on  this  subject  are  copied 
from  the  Connecticut  Mirror.  ''  These  seminaries  are  entire- 
ly new  to  this  country,  and  when  the  important  improvement  which 
has  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  such  schools  shall  be  well 
understood,  it  will  be  matter  of  surprise  that  the  subject  had  not 
been  attended  to  before. 

Many  people  send  young  children  to  school  not  to  learn,  but 
to  be  kept  out  of  mischief  or  danger,  and  be  under  the  care  of 
one  whose  business  it  is  to  see  where  they  are  and  what  they  are 
about.  Here  the  little  sufferer,  for  we  can  call  him  by  no  tight- 
er name,  is  obliged,  notwithstanding  that  buoyancy  of  spirits  and 
that  eagerness  for  motion  and  play  which  nature  gives  him  as  it 
does  to  a  kitten,  to  sit  on  a  bench  or  a  stool  with  a  book  in  his 
hand  for  an  hour  or  two,  looking  demurely  at  the  letters,  hating 
^o  far  as  his  young  intellects  can  hate,  the  unmeaning  and  unde- 
served punishment,  and  longing  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  run,  to 
laugh,  or  even  to  look  round  the  school.  He  contrives  all  pos- 
sible roeaos  of  amusement,  but  is  restricted,  by  the  necessity  of 
the  case,  to  tearing  off  the  leaves  of  his  book  and  blubbering  over 
the  cover  of  it.  It  requires  strength  of  mind  even  in  a  man  to  go 
through  similar  hardships.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  laborer 
who  was  willing  to  work  and  who  was  set  to  turn  a  dry  grind- 
stone, with  no  one  to  grind  withbim,  and  with  nothing  to  grind. 
He  was  hired  for  a  week  and  he  tired  of  it  in  a  day.  Luckily 
for  him,  he  was  not  set  to  it  by  the  quarter.  In  England,  chil- 
dren are  received  at  these  schools  when  they  are  two  years  old 
— here  it  is  proposed  to  begin  more  safely  at  three.  The  im- 
portance of  an  early  attention— as  early  as  possible  to  the  infant 
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mind,  is  so  obvious  (bat  we  must  apoloprize  for  mentioning  k  at 
all. — ^That  the  present  way  is  bad  ; — that  parents  find  extreme 
diffi'ulty  in  mixino;  instruction  with  amusement  and  improving 
the  minds  and  directincr  aright  the  dispositions  of  children  with  a 
due  regard  to  their  health  and  their  happiness  ;  afid  that  a 
plan  that  shall  recommend  itself  to  their  judgmeots  and  prove 
a  good  one  when  in  operation,  is  waminir,  will  be  conceded.  On 
such  a  plan  we  consider  the  Infant  Schools  to  be  founded. 

SCHOOLS  IN  CONNECTirUT. 

The  North  [Clerical]  Aj^sociation  of  Hartford  Co.  Conn,  have 
voted,  that  io  their  opinion,  the  condition  of  the  common  schools 
for  Titerary  education,  ivithin  their  limits,  and,  so  far  as  they 
are  informed,  through  the  State  generally,  is  such  as  to  demand 
serious  attention,  and  ought  to  be  essentially  improved.  HThey 
have  appointed  a  committee,  to  hold  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  to  adopt  any  other  measures  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
object. — Rec,  ^  Teh 
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EDUCATION  OF  INSTRUCTERS, 

We  a  few  weeks  since  (see  p.  94)  copied  from  the  Boston  Re- 
corder b  Telegraph  a  brief  notice  of  a  plan  for  enlarging  the 
system  of  instruction  in  Amherst  College,  The  Report  of  the 
Faculty,  containing  a  development  of  this  plan,  has  since  reached 
as  ;  and  we  now  extract  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  de- 
partment to  be  ^'  devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of  teaching." 

"The  Board  will  recollect,  that  in  our  first  Report,  we  ven- 
tared  to  express  a  decided  judgment  in  favor  of  a  new  department 
for  systematic  instruction  in  the  science  of  education  ;  and  all 
our  subsequent  thoughts  on  the  subject  have  conspired  to  strength- 
en  the  opinion  which  we  then  entertained.  Indeed,  we  look  at 
this  chasm,  in  the  most  complete  and  popular  system  of  an  en- 
lightened age,  with  increasing  wonder.  Why  has  it  been  suffered 
so  long  to  remain,  or  rather  why.  to  exist  at  all  in  our  public 
seminaries  ?  No  respectable  College  would  think  itself  organized, 
without  a  department  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  another  of 
Chemistry — nor  without  Professors  in  Rhetoric  and  the  Lan- 
guages ;  and  yet,  how  few  who  enjoy  these  advantages  in  college, 
expect  ever  to  be  practical  Chemists,  or  Philosophers,  or  Critics. 
How  then  can  the  most  distinguished  and  useful  literary  institu- 
tions in  the  land  go  on  from  year  to  year  without  a  single  in- 
structer  devoted  to  the  science  of  education,  when  three  fourths 
of  their  sons  expect  to  be  teachers  io  one  form  or  another  them- 
selves, and  when  the  primary  schools,  academies,  and  higher  in- 
stitations  of  learning,  require  twice  or  thrice  as  many  thousands 
to  supply  them,  as  are  wanted  for  all  the  learned  professions  to- 
gether ?  Every  third  or  fourth  man  we  meet,  is,  or  has  been,  a 
schoojmaster  ;  but  who  among  a  thousand  of  the  best  qualified, 
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was  ever  regularly  inslracted  himself  in  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching,  for  a  single  quarter  ?  And  to  rise  still  higher,  who  that 
daily  gives  lectures  or  hears  recitations  in  college,  does  not  find 
reason  to  regret,  that  when  be  was  a  student,  the  analysis  of 
nind  was  so  little  known  or  thought  of,  with  reference  to  the 
science  of  education  f  Who,  in  short,  is  so  old,  or  so  wise,  that 
he  woa\d  not  gladly  take  his  place  as  a  learner,  under  a  compe- 
tent Professor  of  this  noble,  but  strangely  neglected  science  f 

We  feel  confident  that  the  time  has  come  to  supply  this  great 
desideratum.  The  public  is  not  only  prepared  for  it,  but  loudly 
demands  it,  and  will,  we  are  perfectly  assured,  rejoice  to  see  the 
Trustees  of  this  College  acting  definitively  on  the  subject.  Nor, 
if  we  judge  correctly,  will  an  enlightened  community  be  satisfied 
with  any  but  the  most  comprehensive  and  liberal  views  in  the 
establishment  of  this  new  department.  To  occupy  the  whole 
ground,  will  require, 

1.  Much  time  and  talent  in  the  selection,  revision,  and  com- 
pilation of  elementary  school  books. — 2.  An  experimental  school, 
consisting  of  young  children,  under  the  entire  control  of  the  de- 
partment ;  where  students  may  have  opportunity  to  learn  the  art 
of  teaching  from  example,  and  in  .which  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion may  be  tried,  and  the  results  carefully  recorded. — S.  Ade- 
quate provision  for  the  systematic  instruction  of  school-masters, 
in  all  the  branches  of  education,  which  they  may  have  occasion 
to  teach  in  our  primary  or  district  schools,  together  with  the 
theory  t)f  teaching  »nd  government. — 4.  An  able  and  connected 
review,  or  rather  series  of  reviews,  of  all  the  popular  systems  of 
education  now  in  use,  particularly  in  bur  own  country,  with  free 
and  critical  remarks  upon  pollege  text-books.*~5.  A  course  of 
lectures  annually  by  the  professor,  on  the  science  of  education, 
for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  regular  members  of  college,  but 
which  other  young  men,  wishing  to  qualify  themselves  for  teach- 
ing, might  be  permitted  to  attend. 

Less  than  this  ought  not  to  satisfy  public  expectation  from  the 
department,  when  time  shall  have  been  allowed,  and  means  pro- 
vided, for  its  complete  organization.  But  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  occupy  the  whole  fsrround  at  once.  Let  the  system 
be  introduced  gradually,  and  with  ultimate  reference  to  the  most 
ample  enlargement.  As  the  first  and  most  urgent  call  is  for  good 
teachers  in  the  common  schools,  let  arrangements  be  made,  as 
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^oon  as  praeticable,  to  teceive  a  limited  number  of  young  men, 
and  put  them  upon  such  a  course  of  study,  as,  when  successfully 
completed,  will  entitle  them  to  a  certificate  from  the  department. 
The  details  of  instruction,  study,  examinations,  tuition  fees, 
and  the  like,  we  purposely  omit  in  this  Report  ;  our  object  being 
simply  to  present  an  outline  of  the  improvements  contemplated 
in  the  general  plan,  h  is  obvious  to  remark,  however,  that  a 
department  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  offers  some  ad- 
vantages by  being  connected  with  a  respectabia  college,  which 
cannot  be  enjoyed  at  so  cheap  a  rate  in  a  separate  institution. 
Competent  professors  in  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  rhetoric,  commodious  lecture-rooms,  and  costly  ap- 
paratus, are  already  provided  for  other  and  higher  purposes  :  the 
aid  of  most  of  these  is  very  important,  if  not  essential,  to  every 
man  who  is  to  assist  in  educating  the  children  and  youth  of  this 
great  republic.  A  literary  atmosphere  too,  exists  in  the  precincts 
of  a  college,  which,  though  free  as  common  air,  is  never  formed 
at  once,  but  is  gradually  and  expensively  created.*' 
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(Concluded.) 

This  is  another  point  which  cannot  be  too  urgently  pressed  on 
the  attention  of  those  to  whon  are  entrusted  the  oversight  and 
irainiog  of  a  rational  being  in  the  first  years  of  its  existence.  Let 
4hem  understand  that  the  character  is  affected  and  deteroiioed 
less  by  express  teaching  of  duty,  than  by  the  indirect  influences 
exerted  on  the  feelings,  opinions,  passions,  conduct,  of  the  child, 
through  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lives,  and  the  principles, 
manners,  conversation,  and  example  of  those  around  him.  This 
point  we  apprehend  is  not  in  general  sufficiently  considered.  And 
the  mistake  which  prevails  in  relation  to  it,  arises,  we  presume, 
from  applying  to  the  moral  education  of  the  child,  the  modes  of 
procedure  which  properly  belong  to  the  inteUeetual  education 
alone.  Intellectual  education  is  carried  on*  hy  set  tasks,  direct 
instruction,  formal  lesions.  Hence  the  term  itself  always  carries 
wkb  it,  to  most  minds,  the  idea  of  a  school,  and  a  teacher,  and  a 
set  recitation.    This  grows  oat  of  the  customary  mode  of  im- 

•Partly,  perhaps  chieflj;  botby  no  means  entirely.— Eo.  TTaciier's  Guidk. 
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parting  knowledge.     But  it  is  quite  another  matter,  when  we 
speak  of  education  in  the  sense  of  imparting  character. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  this  instruction  by  tasks  and  re- 
citations, which  constitutes  only  aybrm,  is  supposed  by  too  many 
to  constitute  the  essence  of  education.  Hence  it  is  transferred 
from  the  school  room  to  the  family  ;  and,  having  been  employed 
to  instill  the  parts  of  speech  and  the  principles  of  ai*ithmetic,  is 
used  in  the  same  way  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  moral  truths 
and  forming  the  character.  Parents  think  that  set  harangues, 
formal  speeches,  express  commands,  lessons  for  the  memory, 
either  occasionally  or  every  day, — will  do  that  for  their  childrea 
in  virtae,  which  the  same  process  has  done  for  them  in  geography 
and  grammar.  And  therefore,  whea  they  have  exhorted  and 
commanded,  and  done  the  other  task  work,  they  feel  themselves 
exonerated  ;  and,  if  the  children  do  not  turn  out  well,  think  it  is 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

But  herein  is  a  great  mistake.  The  moral  education  of  the 
man  does  not  consist  in  his  learning  certain  lessons  of  morality  ; 
in  his  being  taught  that  such  and  such  things  are  his  duty,  and 
such  other  things  to  be  avoided.  One  may  be  perfectly  aware 
of  this,  and  yet  be  far  from  virtuous — in  moral  philosophy  may 
be  instrncted  as  an  angel,  and  yet  in  atorB\  practice  m^y  be  per- 
verse as  a  demon.  No — his  dispositions  must  be  disciplined  and 
formed  to  prefer  and  pursue  what  he  knows  to  be  right.  His 
taste  and  desires  need  instruction  far  beyond  his  intellect ;  and 
they  are  not  to  be  instructed  as  the  memory  is  filled — by  set  and 
formal  tasks.  We  do  not  say  that  the  express  teaching  of  duty 
is  annecessary.  Quite  the  contrary^  It  is  essential.  But  it  is 
not  that  which  is  alone  or  chiefly  essential.  There  are  other 
things  far  more  important  to  be  attended  to  ;  and  a  child  placed 
amid  favorable  circumstances,  and  under  the  influence  of  con- 
stant consistent  good  example,  may  dispense  with  express  lessons 
on  conduct,  much  better  than,  receiving  these  lessons,  he  can  dis- 
pense with  that  example.  The  circumstances  in  which  a  child 
is  constantly  exposed  from  the  atmosphere,  the  climate  in  which 
he  resides  [There  appears  to  be  some  omission  here.]  They 
make  up  that  assemblage  of  invisible,  intangible,  indescribable  in- 
fluences, which,  in  the  moral  world,  as  in  the  natural,  give  a  com- 
plexion, hue,  constitution,  character-— inevitably— to  all  who  are 
subjected  to  it  ;  iirfluences,  which  you  in  vain  seek  to  counter- 
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act  by  laborions  exertion.  Yoa  would  in  vain  strive  to  give  to 
the  inhabitants  of  hotter  and  more  voluptuous  climes,  the  hardi* 
hood  and  vigor  of  those  who  inhabit  the  temperate  regions — no 
process  of  discipline  and  training  would  effect  it ;  for  all  the  in- 
fluences of  nature,  mysterious  and  inexplicable  as  they  are,  are 
against  you.  Place  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the  tropics  beneath 
the  skies  of  a  higher  latitude,  and  no  care  you  can  bestow  will 
prevent  them  from  degenerating.  The  invisible  influence  of 
climate  is  not  to  be  counteracted  nor  resisted. 

Now  it  is  precisely  so  in  the  moral  constitution  of  man.  There 
is  a  climate  in  his  parents'  house,  there  is  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances to  whose  influence  he  is  there  exposed,  which  may  not 
be  detected  or  described,  and  which  does  more  than  all  thingt 
else  to  temper  his  mind,  to  give  the  tone  of  his  dispositions,  to 
form  his  principles  and  habits,  and  to  determine  the  growth, 
form,  and  stature  of  his  whole  character.  If  it  be  a  deleterious 
influence,  precept  and  exhortation  will  not  prevail  against  it. 
Give  exhortation  and  advice  as  you  please — ^you  might  as  welt 
declaim  against  the  malaria  of  Rome,  or  the  enfeebling  breath  of 
the  equatorial  regions.  It  is  an  influence  flowing  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  parents  and  other  members  of  the  family,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  household,  and  their  familiar  conversation  and 
modes  of  speech,  the  conduct  of  their  nnguarded  hours,  their  lit-* 
tie  preferences,  their  favorite  tastes  and  whims — in  short,  all  that 
they  do  themselves,  and  all  that  they  say  of  others.  This  is  an, 
hiflnence  over  the  child's  heart,  which  is  never  interrupted.  Wbea 
yoa  think  not  of  it,  it  is  operating.  When  you  have  forgotten 
that  your  ofllspring  is  present,  it  is  operating.  If  it  be  of  a  ten- 
dency contrary  to  the  language  of  your  advice,  it  thwarts  that 
advice.  It  puts  a  powerful  and  irresistible  negative  on  every  ad- 
monition. It  contradicts  every  profession,  and  sets  at  nought 
every  expostulation.  When  yon  observe  this,  and  see  that  your 
words  are  fruitless,  you  think  your  child  ungrateful,  self-willed, 
perverse.  But  where  does  the  blame  lie  ?  Is  it  wholly  on  his 
part  f  Believe  us,  no.  It  were  as  unreasonable  to  complain  that 
the  pine-apple  refuses  to  flourish  and  regale  you  in  your  garden, 
though  you  watch  it  and  prune  it,  dig  about  it  and  water  it,  as  that 
your  boy  will  not  be  virtuous  by  admonition  and  precept,  when 
all  the  influences  to  which  you  habitually  expose  him,  are  dete- 
riorating^nd  bad.     Let  these  be  changed,  and  you  may  reason- 
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ably  anticipate  good  consequences.    Place  the  plant  in  a  genial 
climate^  and  it  will  bear  you  fruit. 

These  remarks  will  help  to  explain  tlie  apparent  ineffieacy  of 
education  in  so  many  instances  ;  will  enable  us  to  see  how  it  is, 
that,  in  many  cases  where  great  pains  seem  to  have  been  taken, 
'  there  is  yet  a  most  unsatisfactory  result.  The  reason  probably 
is,  that  a  wrong  sort  of  pains  has  been  taken.  Direct  instruction 
has  been  given  ;  but  the  influence  of  circumstances  has  not  beea 
considered  :  the  indirect  power  of  example  and  habit  has  been 
overlooked. 

From  the  course  of  remark  thus  far  pursued,  may  be  readily 
inferred  the  great  importance  of  beginning  education  early— one 
of  the  points  which  we  laid  down  at  first.  For  what  have  we 
seen  to  be  the  object?  To  form  the  character.  How  is  this  to  be 
done  ?  Not  by  lessons,  but  principally  through  the  influences  of 
example  and  circumstance  and  situation.  How  soon  is  the  child 
exposed  to  these  influences  ?  From  the  moment  it  opens  its  eyes 
and  feels  the  pressure  to  its  mother's  bosom  ;  from  the  hour  that 
it  becomes  capable  of  noticing  what  passes  around  it,  and  know- 
ing the  diflference  of  one  thing  from  another.  So  powerful  are 
the  gradual  and  unnoticed  influences  of  these  early  ipontbsythat 
the  infant,  if  indulged  and  humored,  may  grow  into  a  petty  ty- 
rant at  ten  months  old ;  and  tottle  about  at  two  years,  a  selfish, 
discontented,  irritable  thing,  that  every  one  but  the  mother  turns 
from  with  disgust.  During  this  period,  every  human  being  is 
making  his  first  observations,  and  acquiring  his  first  experience  ; 
passes  his  early  judgments,  forms  opinions,  acquires  habits.  They 
may  beingprained  into  the  character  for' life.  Some  right  and 
some  wrong  notions  may  take  such  firm  hold,  and  some  impres- 
sions, good  or  bad,  may  sink  so  deep,  as  to  be  with  scarcely  any 
orce  eradicated.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  many  of  those  incur- 
able crookednesses  of  disposition,  which  we  attribute  to  nature, 
would  be  found,  if  they  could  be  traced,  to  have  originated  in  the 
early  circumstances  of  life.  Just  as  a  deformed  and  stunted  tree 
is  so,  not  from  any  natural  perversity  of  the  seed  from  which  it 
sprung,  butfrom  the  circumstances  of  the  soil  and  situation  where 
it  grew. 

We  do  indeed  sometimes  see  those  who  apparently  resist  the 
most  injurious  influences,  and  form  the  best  characters  under  the 
worst  circumstances  ;  and  those  also  who  form  the  worst  charac-* 
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ters  mider  the  best  cireomstances.  Such  instances  occtsionaHy 
rise  up  before  ns,  and  almost  tempt  ns  to  abandon  our  specula- 
tions in  despair,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  an  indolent  skepticism 
of  all  practical  efforts  in  the  cause  ;  since  wisdom  and  foresight 
sippear  to  have  been  mocked  and  baffled,  and  chance  to  have 
thrown  down  in  derision  the  toils  and  watcbings  of  most  fiiithful 
parents.  But  then  in  such  instances,  we  are  always  to  bear  in 
mind,  that  we  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  acquainted  with  the  whole 
of  the  case.  There  are  many  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
growth  and  history  of  children,  which,  of  course,  can  never  come 
to  our  knowledge.  Hours  pass  away,  during  which  we  do  not 
observe  them,  and  cannot  tell  what  impressions  they  are  receiv- 
ing. '  Who  does  not  know  from  bis  own  experience,  that  an  in- 
delible impression  may  be  made  in  a  short  time,  against  which 
no  vigilance  of  parent  or  tutor  could  possibly  guard,  which  may 
be  strong  enough  to  counteract  their  kbors,  and  give  a  final  bent 
to  the  eharacttr  opposed  to  their  settled  and  painful  endeavors  ? 
Against  such  apparent  chances  it  were  vain  to  guard.  They 
must  be  left  to  that  Being  in  the  path  of  whose  providence  they 
occur.  They  should  not  be  allowed  to  weaken,  they  should 
rather  strengthen,  our  resolution  to  give  early,  and  watchful,  sys- 
tematic attention  to  this  point ;  to  labor  perseveringly  in  the  ef- 
fort to  ensure  for  favorable  influences  and  impulses  such  an  as- 
cendancy, to  make  the  moral  climate  in  which  the  immortal  plani 
is  growing,  so  thoroughly  congenial  and  healthy,  that  no  casual 
occurrence,  or  temporary  exposure,  or  unexpected  change,  shaU 
have  power  to  disappoint  our  hopes,  or  blast  the  fair  promise  of 
perfection.  Only  the  most  faithful  and  unremitting  care,  can 
warrant  us  in  the  indulgence  of  such  an  expectation. 

Education  is  begun  at  the  wrong  end,  and  is  begun  too  late. 
We  let  four  or  five  years  pass  by,  and  then  send  the  child  to 
school,  and  begin  to  pay  attention  to  his  habits.  Many  of  his 
habits  ought  to  have  been  formed  for  life  at  that  period.  What 
else  is  to  be  done  for  four  or  five  years,  but  to  furm  bis  habits  of 
temper  and  disposition,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  his  character  f 
Why  does  the  all  wise  Creator  cause  the  dispositions  and  tem- 
per to  be  developed  so  long  before  the  understanding,  before  the 
capacity  for  reasoning  and  reading,  except  to  teach  us  that  they 
a  e  to  be  first  disciplined  and  cuhivated  f  This  first  unfolding  of 
the  moral  powers  suggests  to  us.our  first  duty.    We  are  to  take 
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these  infant  spirits,  and  train  their  wills  and  aflfections,  and  teach 
them  obedience  to  their  parents,  kindness  to  those  about  tbem, 
the  government  of  their  little  passions,  the  love  of  God,  the  love 
of  truth,  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong  ; — all  these 
things  are  to  be  taught  them  while  yet  incapable  of  exercising  the 
reason  and  acquiring  by  study  the  earliest  branches  of  school 
learning.  This  is  the  empbyment  for  the  few  first  years — this, 
laying  the  foundation  for  self-government  ^nd  character.  If  dooe 
then,  and  well  done,  it  is  probably  done  forever.*  If  not  done 
then,  it  will  be  attempted  afterward  under  the  severest  disadvan- 
tages ;  and  a  settled,  thorough,  principled  character  may  never 
be  gamed  at  all.  There  are  some  seeds  which  must  be  planted 
in  the  very  earliest  spring,  or  there  is  no  hope  that  they  will  grow 
vigorously  and  arrive  at  perfection. 

We  have  opened  on  a  great  subject,  and  one  that  demands  fur- 
ther and  frequent  attention.  For  the  present  we  lay  down  our 
pen,  to  resume  it  on  some  future  opportunity.  Iqtbe  mean  time, 
as  we  shfill  not  forget  our  interest  in  mothers,  let  not  mothers 
forget  their  duty.'' 
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The  following  remarks  are  extracted  from  an  essay,  in  the 
New  York  Observer,  on  ^^  Public  Seminaries  of  Education." 

From  a  long  course  of  observation,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  our  Colleges  are  very  unjustly  blamed  as  the  cause  of 
the  corruption  and  ruin  of  youth  whose  character  becomes  de- 
veloped and  fixed  during  their  coU^iate  course.  The  causes 
lie  deeper  and  more  remote  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is 
important  that  these  causes  should  be  known,  in  order  that  rem- 
edies may  be  applied  where  alone  tbere  it  a  probability  that  they 
may  be  efiectual. 

In  the  first  place,  I  suspect  the  dangers  existing  in  Colleges  to 
the  morals  and  piety  of  youth  are  greatly  magnified.  Having 
children  of  my  own  to  educate,  I  have  not  neglected  to  notice 
those  situations  which  promise  the  greatest  security  to  good  mor- 
als. I  have  seen  families  whose  sons  have  been  kept  under  the 
paternal   roof  until  they  arrived  at  maturer  years,  and  in  many 

*  Not  unless  the  same  *'  employment''  be  contianed  for  a  longer  period  than  "  four  or 
five  yean/'-^Eo.  Tbachxr's  Gvide, 
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iDSlaoces  I  have  seeo  these  who  were  docile  and  moral  until  they 
were  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  casting  q^ parental  restraint, 
and  becoming  idle,  and  dissipated,  and  ruined  iu  the  daily  sight 
of  a  mother's  tears.  Over  such  cases,  the  broken  hearted  parent 
tnoums  in  silence,  because  he  has  no  one  to  blame  except  him- 
telf.  But  if  the  same  thing  occurs  at  a  place  of  public  educa- 
tion, he  never  ceases  to  bate  and  abuse  the  mstitutiou  where  his 
son  was  ruined. — 1  have  seen  other  youth  sufficiently  promising 
until  the  same  age,  placed  in  counting-houses  or  mechanic  shops, 
and  tbe  same  melancholy  results  have  ensued.  In  these  cases, 
ibe  parent  perhaps  blames  tbe  individual  merchant  or  mechanic 
under  whose  care  he  had  placed  his  son  :  but  he  never  thinks  of 
condemning  the  whole  profession  or  occupation  as  fatal  to  piety 
and  morals. '  But  all  parents  whose  son's  have  turned  out  badly 
at  College,  with  one  voice  condemn  the  institution  as  the  cause 
of  their  ruin. 

Now,  I  do  suspect,  that,  if  the  same  number  of  youth  in  other 
circomstances  were  taken  and  compared  with  those  who  are  ed- 
ucated in  our  CoHeges,  in  point  ol  morality  and  piety  the  result 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  latter.  An  actual  comparison  of  this 
kind  is  the  only  fair  method  of  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the 
moral  tendency  of  the  diflerent  6ituatk>ns  in  which  youth  are 
placed  ;  vague  and  indefinite  observations  often  deceive  us. 

In  tbe  common  estimates  formed  on  this  subject,  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  number  of  youth  who  form  industrious  and  virtu- 
ous habits,  or  of  those  who  become  really  pious,  while  at  College. 
1  know  there  is  danger,  great  danger  in  our  public  literary  insti- 
tutions— ^but.  .danger  is  not  confined  to  them.  It  is  not  there  a- 
lone  that  young  men,  and  even  boys,  (detestable  as  the  practice 
is,)  "  smoke  segars  and  chew  tobacco."  The  seeds  of  moral 
corruption  are  usually  sown  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
day  of  matriculation  in  a  College  Catalogue.  Not  unfrequently 
they  are  implanted  in  the  nursery,  or  in  the  primary  school,  or  in 
the  Academy.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  bad  management,  or  of 
the  excessive  indulgence,  of  the  child  when  under  its  mother's 
immediate  care.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  a  bias  may  be  giv- 
en at  this  early  age,  which  will  remain  through  life. 

After  this  period,  the  parent  is  otherwise  too  mnch  occupied, 
or  too  indolent,  to  instruct  or  superintend  the  instruction  of  his 
eon.     He  is  sent  to  school  to  have  him  out  of  tbe  way.    And  if 
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the  parent  would  then  resign  bitn  unreservedly  to  the  care  of  a 
competent  and  faithful  teacher,  it  vroold  be  weU-  But  this  teach- 
er is  too  severe — ^that  one  too  relax— this  one  exacts  too  much-— 
that  too  little.-^-The  boy  is  removed  from  school  to  school,  at  the 
caprice  of  a  parent  who  one  day  wishes  his  darling  son  to  know 
every  thing  in  a  few  months,  and  the  next  is  afraid  his  health  will 
be  ruined  by  too  close  application  to  books. 

The  same  parental  caprice  attends  the  ill-fated  lad  when  he 
is  old  enough  to  enter  a  grammar  school  or  Academy,  whether 
lie  is  sent  as  a  day  scholar  or  placed  in  the  hands  of  bis  precep* 
tor.  Sometimes  a  school  is  selected  because  it  is  cheaper ; 
sometfmes  because  a  new  plan  is  proposed^-a  wonderful  im- 
provement is  introduced,  teachuig  every  thing  in  a  short  peri- 
od,^geolofry,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  are  all  made 
familiar  to  a  boy  who  perhaps  cannot  read  or  write  his  mother 
tongue  with  accuracy,  or  make  the  simplest  calculation  in  old 
fashioned  Arithmetic.  Believe  me,  quackery  is  not  confined  to 
medicine,  and  valetudinarians  are  not  the  only  dupes  in  the 
world.  Before  the  teacher  has  had  an  opportunity  to  know  the 
disposition  and  capacity  of  his  pupil ;  he  is  removed,  and^  com- 
mitted to  other  hands.  Amidst  these  changes  it  usually  happens, 
that  the  iostructer  who  teaches  one  thing  thoroughly  before  he 
commences  another,  has  the  mortification  to  see  bis  desks  va- 
cant, and  his  school  deserted* 

But  it  will  be  said  that  this  injudicious  management  of  parents 
afiTects  only  the  intellectual  improvement  of  their  children — their 
moral  habits  are  the  great  subjects  of  anxiety.  Admitted.  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  intellectual  and  moral  habits  are  more 
intimately  connected  than  is  usually  supposed.  A  boy  whose 
studies  are  unskilfully  directed,  generally  contracts  a  dislike  to 
his  books,  and  seeks  for  something  interesting  in  the  society  of 
the  idle  and  vicious  ;  and  no  restraints  you  can  impose,  will 
change  his  propensities.  1  repeat  it — regular,  industrious  mental 
habits,  are  intimately  connected  with  good  morals. 
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DENT  f 

In  a  late  number  of  the  Portland  Mirror,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing ^*  Question,"  proposed  by  a  correspondent,  and  answered 
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by  the  editor  :  "  What  ought  to  be  done  with  a  student,  of  six- 
teen or  seventeen  years  of  age,  who  has  beeiAt  College  a  year 
or  more,  and  has  become  notoriously  indolent  in  his  studies  ?" 
The  remarks  of  the  editor  are  as  follows : 

We  bad  taken  up  our  pen  with  the  intention  of  meeting  this 
question  with  a  very  abrupt  and  laconic  answer ;  when  vthe 
thought  occurred,^^  Possibly  it  proceeded  from  some  anxiona 
parent,  who  feels  a  personal  interest  in  it.'  If  so,  we  cannot 
find  it  in  our  heart  to  add  affliction  to  the  afflicted,  by  any  unne- 
cessary roughness  in  our  manner  of  treating  it.  Disappointed 
hopes,  blasted  expectations,  il^requited  love,  are  surely  enough 
for  such  a  parent  to  endure  from  tlie  child  of  his  care,  without 
any  aggravation  of  his  sufferings  from  us.  There  are  few  af- 
flictions, which  would  so  quickly  rouse  our  sensibilitie&,^-few 
in  which  we  should  so  deeply  sympathise,  especially  when  the 
consequences  of  indolence  to  the  moral  character  are  consider- 
ed. The  removal  of  a  child  by  death,  would  be  a  light  afflic- 
tion compared  witli  this.  In  the  former  case,  the  wound  would 
be  healed,  or,  at  least,  its  anguish  would  be  mitigated,  by  time  ; 
in  the  latter,  the  heart  will  continue  to  bleed,  till  the  ungrateful 
object  of  its^  anxiety  is  no  more,  or  till  oppressed  with  sorrow,  it 
ceases  to  beat,  and  finds  repose  in  the  grave. 

For  slight  delinquencies,  which  the  thoughtlessness  and  levi- 
ty of  youth  will  account  for,  withojjt  any  radical  defect  of  char- 
acter, recourse  should  be  had  to  expostulatipn  and  remonstrance, 
before  any  harsher  remedies  are  applied.  Every  motive  which 
it  is  proper  to  urge,  and  which  is  suited  to  influence  the  youth- 
ful mind,  should  be  employed  tc  reclaim  him  to  his  duty. 

But  the  question  supposes  a  more  desperate  c?se,  a  fixed  hab- 
it, *  notorious  indolence;'  consequently  the  remedy  must  be  suit- 
ed to  the  disease.  We  know  of  only  one  :  he  should  be  imme- 
diately removed  from  College,  and  put  to  manual  labc/r.  Let 
him  be  compelled  to  dig  the  earth,  or  wield  the  axe,  or  beat  the 
anvil,  or  buffet  the  ocean's  billow^, — and  this,  if  possible,  without 
any  means  ot  evasion.  If  necessaiy,  let  hira  be  bound  to  a  mas- 
ter, who  shall  see  that  he  *  fulfils  his  daily  task,'  and  delivers  the 
tale  of  bricks.'  This  appears  to  be  tlie  mildest  course  which 
the  case  will  admit,  or  which  affords  promise  of  sue* 
cess.  His  oflence  is  a  rank  one — be  has  thrown  away  the  incal- 
culable ^^price  put  ipto  his  hands  to  get  wisdom,"  and  that  too^ 
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Will  be  a  sufficient  indication  which  method  actually  finds  it5 
way  to  the  young  heart. — Farther,  let  him  try,  at  the  end  of  a 
month,  to  ascertain  how  much  of  either  exercise  is  best  remem- 
bered ;  and  he  will  be  abundantly  satisfied  as  to  which  method 
makes  the  deepest  impressions.  If  example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept, the  reAear^aZ  of  example  must  have  the  same  preference. 


CST 


EDUCATION  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

[From  Mr.  Thompson's  Report  to  tbe  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.] 

The  philanthropic  individual  who^ftirnishet  tbia  Report,  has  devoted  hionelf  for 
years  tu  the  improvement  of  education  in  South  America.  His  statements  are  those  of  a 
personal  and  diligent  observer,  and  may  be  received  with  complete  reliance  on  their  accv- 
racy.    The  schools  of  which  he  speaks  are  all  on  the  plan  of  mutual  inatructien. 

Journal  0/ Edueatwn. 

In  Buenos  Ay  res,  there  were,  in  1821,  eight  schools  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  wUhin  the  limits  of  tbe  city^  and  about  an  equal 
number  in  the  surrounding  villages,  all  under  the  countenance 
of  the  civil  authority.  At  the  last  dates^  Mr.  Armstrong  com- 
puted the  number  of  schools  at  about  100,  in  which  not  fewer 
than  5000  children  of  both  sexes  were  receiving  instruction  upon 
the  British  system.  The  schools  are  favored  not  only  by  gov- 
ernment, but  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  clergy. 

At  Monter  Video,  Mr.  Thompson  was  requested  by  the  magis- 
trates to  engage  a  school  agent  to  assist  in  establishing  and  su- 
perintending schools.  In  the  central  school,  208  children  were 
in  attendance,  increasing  in  numbers  and  grdwing  in  knowledge. 

At  Mendoza  an4  ^^^  Juan,  schools  were  established  under  the 
same  favorable  auspices.  'The  other  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  are  yet  without  the  blessing  of  a  scriptural  education  ;  bat 
they  are  ready  to  receive  it,  and  the  president  will  give  all  pos- 
sible  encouragement  to  the  work. 

The  British  system  was  introduced  into  Chili  in  1821,  the  di- 
rector and  principal  secretary  of  state  giving  the  utmost  encour- 
agement to  the  undertaking.  Schools  are  established  at  Santiago, 
Valparaiso,  and  Coquimbo.  The  cause  is  said  to  have  suffered, 
however,  from  the  want  of  someone  to  superintend  and  multiply 
the  schools.  The  government  and  people  are  ready  and  anxious 
for  it^  more  general  introduction. 

In  Peru,  the  system  has  been  introduced  and  is  rapidly  extend- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  Bolivar.  The  first  schools  were  es- 
tablished in  that  country' in  1822,  but  they  suffered  much  from 
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die  fate  of  war.  The  central  school  at  Lima  was  established  in 
the  college  of  the  Dominican  Friars.  In  Ocopa,  a  college  offriars, 
with  ample  funds,  has  changed  its  character,  and  become,  through 
the  agency  of  Bolivar,  a  seniinary  for  the  education  of  youth  on 
the  British  system.  That  general  has  issued  a  decree  for  estab- 
lishing a  central  school  on  this  system,  in  the  capital  of  each 
province,  throughout  Peru.  From  these  schools  teachers  are  to 
be  sent  to  all  the  towns  and  villages.  Orders  also  have  been  is- 
sued for  sending,  at  the  expense  of  government,  two  young  men 
from  each  province  in  Peru,  to  England,  to  receive  there  the 
best  education  that  can  be  obtained.  Ten  of  these  young  men 
are  now  in  England.  In  Colombia  and  Guatemala,  many  schools, 
have  been  established,  and  nothing  seems  to  be  wanted  to  ensure 
the  complete  success  of  the  system,  but  properly  qualified  per- 
sons to  superintend  the  business. 

^  In  reviewing  the  state  and  progress  of  education  in  South 
America,  there  is  undoubtedly  much  to  gratify  and  cheer  the 
hearts  of  those,  who  delight  in  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  in 
the  welfare  of  man.  Besides  the  pleasure  that  arises  from  seeing 
what  has  actually  been  done  in  the  few  years  in  which  those  new 
states  have  enjoyed  the  boon  of  liberty',  there  is  yet  more  to  cheer 
us  in  contemplating  the  general  feeling  which  pervades  the  coun- 
try upon  the  important  subject  of  education.  Duing  my  seven 
years'  residence  in  that  country,  I  had  intercourse  with  all  classes 
of  society  there,  and  through  repeated  conversation  and  otherwise, 
have  come,  I  think,  to  understand  what  are  the  actual  feelings  and 
desires  of  the  people  upon  this  point.  /  have  no  hesitation  in 
sayingy  that  the  public  voice  i$  decidedly  in  favor  o/^'universal 
EDacATiON.  I  never  heard,  even  once,  what  is  stiH  to  be  heard 
elsewhere,  "that  the  poor  should  not  be  taught."  The  very  op- 
posite feeling  most  undoubtedly  exists  and  prevails  among  the 
clergy  and  the  laity,  the  governors  and  the  governed.' 

EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE. 

[Extracted  from  Eni^lisb  Mag^azines.] 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is  now 
firmlv  established,  and  in  full  action.  Handsome  donations  have 
been  received  from  the  king,  princes,  and  town  of  Brussels. — In 
Denmark,  the  same  system  enjoys  the  patronage  of  the  king, 
and  the  effective  support  of  the  nobility  and  clergy.  In  this 
kingdom,  are  more  than  a  thousand  schools  established  on  this 
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plan  ;  and  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  by  royal  enact- 
ment.— In  Sweden,  the  schools  are  generally  prosperous,  and 
enjoy  the  royal  patronage.  The  funds  of  the  institution  are  in- 
creasing, and  a  central  school  is  about  to  be  built  at  Stockholm, 
for  the  training  of  instructers, — In  Norway,  the  system  has  been 
receotly  introduced  with  good  effect. — ^In  Russia,  and  Tuscany, 
the  schools  are  going  on  well. — In  France,  within  two  or  three 
years,  they  have  made  a  retrograde  movement,  owing  to  the  with- 
drawment  of  the  patronage  of  government. — In  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, little  if  any  thing  is  doing  at  present.  From  these,  as  well 
as  a  thousand  other  facts,  it  is  manifest,  that  where  the  B^le  is 
not  valued  and  read  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  the  advantages  of 
education  and  civil  liberty  are  not  appreciated. 

SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury,  Mass.  have  sub- 
scribed the  sum  of  $4,000  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  Mr.  J.  G. 
Carter  in  establishing,  in  that  place,  a  Seminary  for  the  impor- 
tant object  of  preparing  Teachers  for  Common  Schools. 

Boston  Rec.  fy  TeL 

TRIAL  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 

A  schoolmaster  in  Harvard,  Mass.  has  been  tried  for  expell- 
ing a  lad  from  his  school,  who  refused  to  attend  prayers  when 
in  the  room.  The  Court  held  that  the  master  exercised  a  right- 
ful authority  ;  and  the  jury  acquitted  him  without  leaving  their 
seats. — Ibid, 

WRITING. 

A  new  system  of  writing  has  been  discovered,  whereby  an  entire 
chans^e  of  hand  19  effected,  and  great  improvements  may  be  made,  in 
a  few  hours.  We  have  paid  some  attention  to  this  system  ;  atnd  are 
induced  to  notice  it  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  those  who  wish  to  acquire  a  quick  and  elesrant  business  hand.  The 
author  has  published  a  book,  with  plates  explanatory  of  his  system, 
which  he  sells  for  25  cents,  singly.  Persons  at  a  distance  can  receive 
five  copies  of  it,  by  enclosing  one  dollar,  by  mail,  post-paid,  to  Caleb 
Hopkins,  No.  11,  Front-street,  New- York. — New-York  paper. 

"  r 

Erratum. — In  our  last  Dumber,  p.  114,  1.  S,  for  ars  read  are.  and  omit  the  comma. 


Thk  Tracher's  Guidk  is  published  semi-monthly,  at  one  dollar  a  jear,  to  be  paid 
within  the  year  :  ir delayed  beyond  that  time,  $l,SO.  To  those  who  procure  subscribens 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  sixth  copy  gratis. 
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NEEFS  METHOD  OF  TEACHING, 

J%e  Method  of  iTistrtJieting  children   ratioually  in  the  arts  of 
Writing  and  Reading.     By  J.  Jieef.     Philadelphia  :  1813. 
I  12  mo.  pp»-  338. 

A  volume  with  the  above  title  having  recently  fallen  in  our 
wajr,  we  have  been  induced  to  examine  its  contents,  so  far  as  to 
obtain  an  idea  of  the  plan  on  which  it  is  constructed.  We  find 
in  it  mucb  of  ingenuity  and  of  originality.  The  author  clearly 
perceived  and  deeply  felt  the  difficulties  which  the  child  has  to 
encoonter  in  learning  to  read  ;  and  to  obviate  these  difficulties^ 
he  has  labored  hard,  and  not  altogether  in  vain.  Whether  the 
method  of  teaching  which  be  recommends,  has  been  put  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  we  presume  that  by 
the  author  at  least,  it  has  ; — or  rather,  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  his 
experience  in  teaching.  We  do  not  expect  to  find  so  much  of 
the  true  inductive  method,  in  one  who  writes  from  theory  alone* 

The  work  commences  with  ^*  Instructions  for  Teachers,"  oc*. 
I  ^vpjinS  ^  pages.     The  following  extracts  may  serve  to  give 

some  idea  of  the  method  of  procedure. 

^  The  alphabetical  letters  or  signs  employed  in  the  English 
language,  being  very  complicated  figures,  it  is  necessary  that 
children,  for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  should  be  practised  in 
drawing  simple  geomefrical  figures  before  they  are  taught  writ- 
ing. By  this  geometrical  drawing,  their  eyes  will  be  taught  to 
seiie  the  shape  of  an  object,  and  their  hand  to  delineate  it  with 
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accuracy ;  the  mere  painting  of  our  alphabetical  characters,  which 
is  commonly  styled  penmanship,  instead  of  being  a  difficult  labor^ 
would  then  be  only  an  amusement  for  children.  Before  I  teach 
my  children  writing,  they  must  therefore  learn  to  draw  all  kinds 
of  lines,  to  form  all  kinds  of  fipcures,  angles,  triangles,  rectangles, 
squares,  circles,  polygons,  &c.  fac.  with  a  good  deal  of  exactness, 
When  1  perceive  that  this  geometrical  drawing  has  enabled  them 
to  ascertain  and  to  imitate  the  forms  and  proportions  of  our  let- 
ters, t^en  I  begin  to  acquaint  them  with  the  useful  arts  ofwrit- 
ing  and  reading.  I  shall  here  show  step  by  step  the  method  of 
teaching,  and  bow  little  industry  is  necessary  to  follow  my  track. 
It  is  nqt  indispensable  that  you  should  use  exactly  the  same 
words  I  do  :  if  you  find  any  of  my  expressions  not  sufficiently 
clear,  you  may  substitute  better. 

Teacher.  What  do  you  call  a  tree  that  bears  cherries  f — Pu- 
pils. A  cherry  tree. — ^T.  Very  well.  But  what  have  I  just  now 
done  ? — P.  You  have  asked  a  question. — ^T.  And  what  have 
you  done  f — P.  I  have  answered  your  question. — ^T.  But  what 
have  we  done  all  together  f — P.  We  have  spoken. — T.  When, 
therefore,  I  ask  a  question,  what  do  I  do  .^— P.  When  you  ask  a 
question,  you  speak. — T.  And  when  you  answer  a  q^uestion, 
what  do  you  do  ? — P.  When  I  answer  a  question,  I  speak — T. 
But  what  have  I  done  before  I  spoke  i* — P.  I  do  not  knaw.— 
T.  Well,  do  you  know  what  you  did  before  you  spoke  f — P.  No 
sir. — ^T.  Did  you  not  think  of  cherries  and  cherry  trees  before 
you  spoke  ?— P.  Yes,  indeed  I  did.— T.  And  don't  you  think 
that  I  also  thought  of  something  before  I  asked  you  the  above 
question  ?— P.  It  is  very  likely  you  did.— T.  But  you  told  me 
just  now  that  you  thought  of  cherries  and  cherry  trees  before  yom 
spoke  ;  can  you  tell  roe  what  thinking  is. — or,  what  you  do  when 
you  think  ? — P.  No  4r. — ^T.  Do  you  now  see  cherries  or  cheriy 
trees  f — P.  No  sir. — T.  But  have  you  ever  seen  cherries  and 
cherry  trees  before  this  time  ? — P.  Yes  sir.— T.  If  you  never 
bad  seen  cherries,  do  you  think  you  should  know  what  cherries 
are.?— P.  I  think  I  should  not.— T.  Then  you  think  we  know  such 
things  only  as  we  have  seen  f—P.  Yes  sir.— T.  Do  you  know 
what  taste  sugar  has  ? — P.  O  yes.*— T.  Have  you  ever  seen  the 
taste  of  sugar  }—?,  No  :  you  cannot  see  the' taste  of  a  thing. — 
T.  You  know,  therefore,  something  which  you  have  never  seen  ? 
— P  Yes,  but  I  have  seen  sugar.— T.  Fagree.  But  is  it  by 
looking  at  the  sugar  you  become  acquainted  with  its  taste  ? — P. 
No  :  I  know  the  taste  that  sugar  has,  because  I  have  tasted  sa- 
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gar.— T.  Very  well.  Consequently  we  know  those  Ihiugs  which 
we  have  either  seen  or  tasted.  Do  yon  knoW  any  other  way  in 
which  you  become  acquainted  with  things  ? — P.  No. —  T.  Do 
yon  know  what  sounds  are  made  with  a  bell  or  with  a  drum  f — 
P.  Certainly. — ^T.  And  could  you  always  distinguish  the  sound 
of  a  bell  from  that  of  a  drum  ?-— P.  Yes  sir.— T.  But  do  you 
know  those  sounds  because  you  saw  or  you  tasted  them  f— P. 
(laughing.)  No,  I  know  them  because  I  heard  them. — T.  Well, 
how  many  different  ways  have  we  then,  in  which  we  may  become 
acquainted  with  things  f — P.  Three :  seeing,  tasting,  and  hear- 
ing.— ^T.  Could  you  distinguish  the  smell  of  a  scented  violet  from 
the  smell  of  a  plum-pudding.^ — P.  Yes  sir.— T.  But  whenever 
we  can  distinguish  two  things  from  each  other,  we  know  them. 
You  know,  therefore,  the  smells  of  scented  violets  and  plum-pud- 
dings. And  how  did  you  come  by  this  knowledge  ?  Is  it  by  see- 
ing, hearing,  or  tasting  ?-^P.  Neither  way  :  it  was  by  smelling. 
— -T.  Very  well  But  please  to  tell  me  again  in  how  many  dif- 
ferent ways  we  may  become  acquainted  with  things.— *P.  In  four 
ways  :  by  seeing,  tasting,  hearing,  and  smelling  them. — T.  But 
if  a  blind  man  should  come  into  the  room,  how  would  he  be  able 
to  distinguish  my  pencil  from  my  slate  f— P.  I  do  not  know.— 
T.  Shut  your  eyes.  Can  you  tell  me  which  is  my  pencil  and 
which  is  my  slate  f — No  ;  but  if  you  let  me  touch  them,  I  will 
'tell  you. — ^T.  By  touching  them  you  suppose  you  would  learn 
to  know  them  f — P.  Yes  sir. — ^T.  So  it  seems.  Then  how  ma- 
ny ways  do  you  now  know,  in  which  we  may  become  acquainted 
with  things  ? — P.  Five  :  seeing,  tasting,  hearing,  smelling,  and 
touching. — ^T.  And  do  you  know  any  other  way,  in  which  we  can 
learn  to  know  a  thing  ? — P.  No  sir. — ^T.  But  are  you  acquaint- 
ed with  any  thing,  which  you  have  neither  seen,  nor  touched,  nor 
heard,  nor  smelled,  nor  tasted  i^ — P.  No  sir. — ^T.  The  means  by 
which  we  learn  to  know  things  are  called  senses.  Can  you  tell 
me  now  how  many  senses  you  have  ? — P.  I  have  five  senses.-— 
T.  What  are  they  .^— P.  The  sense  of  seeing,  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, the  sense  of  smelling,  the  sense  of  tasting,  the  sense  of  touch- 
ing.—T.  Very  well.  Our  five  senses  are  also  called  sight,  hear- 
ing, smell,  taste,  and  touch.  But  what  do  you  see  with  f — P. 
With  my  eyes. — ^T.  What  doyou  hear  with  f — P.  With  ray  ears. 
— T.  What  do  you  smell  with  f— P.  With  my  nose.— T.  What 
do  you  taste  with  ?— P.  With  my  tongue.— -T.  What  do  you 
touch  with  ? — P.  With  my  hands. — ^T.  Butcnn'tyou  also  touch 
with  your  feet  ? — P.  Yes  sir. — ^T.  And  so  you  can  with  every 
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part  of  yoar  body*  But  whenever  you  touch  any  thing,  you^re 
said  to  feel  the  thing  you  touch  ;  or  rather  the  thing  30U  touch 
causes  a  feeling  or  sensation  in  you.''— — «>The  author  then  at- 
tempts to  make  the  child  understand  that  *'  things  cause  sensa- 
tions in  us  through  the  medium  of  our  five  senses  ;"  and  that  to 
think  of  a  thing,  or  to  have  an  idea  of  it,  is  only  to  re- 
member the  sensations  or  feelings  which  the  thing  has  caused  in 
us ;  after  which  he  proceeds  as  follows  : — ^'But  we  are  not  merely 
able  to  feel,  to  distinguish  our  feelings,  and  to  remember  them, 
but  also  to  tell  to  one  another  what  we  feel,  or  to  communicate 
our  feelings  to  each  other.  Thus,  when  I  tell  you  thsit  snow  is 
white  and  cold,  I  do  nothing  else  but  communicate  the  feeling 
which  something  that  we  call  snow  has  produced  in  me.  And  as 
this  very  thing  has  produced  in  you  sensations  similar  to  mine, 
you  understand  the  meaning  of  my  words— you  know  what  sen- 
sations the  thing  has  caused  in  me.  When  I  told  you  that  snow 
^18  white  and  cold,  did  you  hear  anything  .'^ — P.  Yes  sir. — ^T. 
And  what  do  you  call  what  you  feel  with  your  ears.^— P.  Sounds. 
— T.  Very  well.  It  is  consequently  by  means  of  sounds  that  I 
communicated  to  you  what  I  thought  of  snow.  But  where  did 
those  sonnds  proceed  from  ? — P  From  your  mouth. — ^T.  Very 
true.  But  soiinds  that  proceed  from  the  mouth,  are  called  oral 
sounds.  By  what  means,  therefore,  do  we  communicate  our 
feelings  to  each  other  .^ — P.  By  means  of  oral  sounds. — ^T.  But 
oral  sounds  are  also  called  vpcal  sounds.  Do  you  know  what 
the  voice  of  a  person  means  f — P.  (hesitating)  Yes  sir. — T. 
Well,  what  does  it  mean  ? — P.  I  don't  know. — T.  When  we  say 
that  a  person  has  a  fine  voice,  does  it  not  mean  that  he  or  she  is 
able  to  utter  fine  sounds.^ — P.  Yes  sir.- — ^T.  You  see,  therefore, 
that  the  voi6e  of  a  man  is  nothing  but  his  ability  to  utter  sounds. 
Do  you  know  what  an  instrument  is? — P.  No  sir. — ^T.  A  ham- 
mer is  an  instrument  for  striking,  a  needle  for  sewing,  a  knife  is 
an  instrument  for  cutting.  Can  you  now  tell  me  what  an  instru- 
ment means  7 — P.  It  is  something  by  which  we  can  produce 
some  pflTect.  [^  It  is  something  that  we  can  do  something  with,' 
would  have  been  a  more  natural  answrr,  for  a  real  child.}— T. 
Very  true.  But  there  are  two  kinds  of  instr/iments.  Those 
instruments  which  do  not  make  a  part  of  my  body,  such  as  knives, 
hammers,  scissors,  are  called  tools;  but  such  instruments  as 
make  a  part  of  my  body,  and  by  means  of  which  I  perform  my 
various  functions,  are  called  organs.  How  many  organs  of  sight 
or  of  seeing  have  you  f — P.  Two. — ^T.  What  do  you  call  them  ? 
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—P.  Eyes.— T.  Bat  how  many  vocal  organs  have  you  ?— P.* 
One. — T.  Do  you  know  any  parts  of  your  vocal  organ,'  and  can 
you  name  them  ? — P.  Yes  sir. — ^T.  Well,  let  us  hear  you  name 
them. — P.  The  mouth,  the  tongue,  tiie  teeth,  and  the  lips." 

The  author  then  endeavors  to   explain  to  his  (Pupils  how  oral 
sounds  are  formed ;  but  we  apprehend   that  such  auditors  as  he 
IS  supposed  to  address,  are  not  quite  capable  of  understanding 
the  lecture  he  gives  them  upon  acoustics*     He  next  shows  them, 
by  examples,  that  "sounds  may  differ  in  duration,  loudness,  and 
elevation ;''  and  then,  after  stating  that  there  are  ten  simple  (or 
vowel)  sounds,  and  three  double  sounds,  (namely,  t,  ot,  and  o«,) 
proceeds  as  follows  : — "  T.  Utter  the  sound  60,  and  then  the 
sound  o. — P.  Bo^  o. — T.  Are  those  two  sounds  alike,  or  do  they 
difier  from  each  other  f— P.  They  differ  from  each  other.— T. 
But  how  do  they  differ  from  each  other  f — P.  When  I  utter  the 
sound  60, 1  move  my  lips  ;  but  when  I  utter  the  sound  0, 1  do  not 
move  them. — ^T.  But  don't  you  in  either  case  hear  the  sound  o  f 
— P.  Yes,  I  do — T.  And  when  you  utter  the  sound  60,  do  you 
move  your  lips  before  or  after  the  sound  o  f — P.  I  move  them  be- 
fore 1  utter  the  sound. — T.  But  which  of  your' five  senses  ap- 
prises you  of  the  motion  of  your  lips.^ — P.  My  touch  does.— 
T.  Very  well.     When,  therefore,   you  utter  the  sound  bo,  you 
have  two  sensations,  a  tactile  sensation  and  an  auditory  sensation  : 
that  is  to  say,  one  sensation  you  receive  by  the  sense   of  touchy 
and  the  other  by  the  sense  of  hearing.     Is  it  not  so  f. — P.    Yes 
ur.— T.  To  distinguish  these  two  sensations  from  each  other  in 
speaking,  let  us  call  the  auditory  sensation,  sound  ;  and  the  tac- 
tile sensation,  articulation.      Any  such  sound,  composed  of  an 
articulation  and  a  sound,  we  shall  call  an  articulate  sound."  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  23  articulations,  which,  with 
the  ten  simple  and  three  double  sounds,  compose  "  the  elements  of 
our  spoken  language,"  being  36  in  number.     *<  It  is  therefore  by 
means  of  these  36  elements,  that  we  communicate  to  each  other 
all  our  thoughts  and  sensations.     A  man  speaking  for  a  whole 
day,  does  it  by  means  of  S3  articulations,  ten  simple   and  three 
double  sounds.     However  astonishing  this  contrivance  may  be, 
men  have  contrived  something  yet  more  astonishing*    By  means 
of  the  preceding  elements  of  our  language,  we  are  able  to  apprise 
each  other  of  our  sensatioas,  either  actually  felt  or  remembered, 
when  we  are  within  hearing  of  each  other.     But  this  means  is  of 
BO  use  to  me,  when  the  person  I  want  to  communicate  with  is  out 
of  hearing.     Men  have  therefore  been  obliged  to  recur  t»  s^ne 
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Other  contrivances  ;  and  these  I  am  going  to  acquaint  you  with,  if 
you  desire  it.  This  means  wilt  enable  you  to  tell  a  man,  distant 
three  tliousand  miles  from  you,  whatever  you  feel  here,  with  the 
same  ease  as  you  could  effect  it,  if  he  was  in  your  presence. 
Through  the  medium  of  our  oral  sounds,  we  communicate  to  each 
other  our  feelings  and  ideas.  These  oral  sounds  are,  therefore, 
signs  which  represent  those  feelings  and  ideas.  And  those  very 
same  oral  sounds,  or  representatives  (f[  our  sensations,  some  in- 
genious mortal  has  contrived  to  represent  by  other  signs."  The 
author  then  proceeds  to  explain  the  difference  between  natural 
and  artificial  signs  or  representations  ;  and  to  show  that  the  signs 
of  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  (that  is,  our  oral  sounds  or  spoken 
language)  &  the  signs  of  those  signs,  (that  is,  our  alphabetic  char- 
acters or  written  language)  are,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
must  be,  artificial  or  arbitrary.  He  makes  all  this  as  plain,  per- 
haps, as  the  subject  will  admit ;  but  we  see  not  how  a  child  is 
going  to  understand  it  all. 

(To  be  conduded.) 
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Extracted  from  the  Parentis  Friend* 

You  must  do  nothing  before  your  child,  which  you  would  not 
have  him  imitate  :  if  you  punish  him  for  what  he  sees  you  prac- 
tise yourself,  he  Vill  not  think  that  severity  to  proceed  from  kind- 
ness in  yon,  careful  to  amend  a  fault  in  him;  but  will  be  apt  to 
interpret  it  the  peevishness  and  arbitrary  imperiousness  of  a  fath- 
er, who,  without  any  ground  for  it,  would  deny  his  son  the  lib- 
erty and  pleasure  he  takes  himself.  Or  If  you  assume  to  your- 
self the  privilege  belonging  to  riper  years,  to  which  a  child  must 
not  aspire,  you  do  but  add  new  force  to  your  example,  and  re- 
commend the  action  the  more  powerfully  to  him  ;  for  children 
always  affect  to  be  men  earlier  than  is  thought.  You  must  be 
sure  to  treat  all  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  education  of 
your  children  with  great  respect,  and  cause  all  your  family  to  do 
the  same  ;  for  you  cannot  expect  your  children  to  regard  any 
one  whom  they  see  you  and  their  mother  and  others  slight :  if 
you  think  them  worthy  of  contempt,  you  have  chosen  amiss  ;  and 
if  you  show  contempt  for  them,  they  will  hardly  escape  it  from 
your  children. 

Children  imitate  all  they  see ;  it  is  therefore  highly  important  they 
should  have  none  but  good  models.    You  must  not,  then,  suffer 
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any  ooe  to  approach  them,  whose  example  would  be  prejndicial, 
if  followed;  but  as,  uotwithstanding  every  precaution  it  is  im- 
possible tq  prevent  their  seeing  many  improper  actions,  you 
mast  point  oat  to  them  the  folly  of  some  wicked,  absurd  individ- 
uals, whose  characters  it  is  not  necessary  to  treat  with  delicacy  : 
you  mast  tell  them  hnw  much  they  are  despised,  and  how  justly 
all  those  deserve  to  be  so,  who  give  themselves  up  to  the  indul- 
gence of  their  passions,  and  do  not  cultiv^ite  their  reason. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  you  may  take  to  avoid  doing  any 
wrong  action  before  your  children,  you  ^nust  expect  they  will 
discover  some  inconsistencies  in  your  conduct ;  for  the  most  tri- 
fling errors  of  this  kind  rarely  escape  their  observation.  The 
best  yoa  can  do,  then,  as  St.  Augustin  has  said,  is  to  discover 
your  own  faults  as  soon  as  possible,  by  severe  habitual  self-crit- 
icism, and  to  request  some  sincere  friend  to  point  them  out,  that 
yoa  may  be  aware  of  them  before  they  are  perceived  by  your 
children.  In  general,  those  who  have  the  care  of  children,  will 
sot  pass  over  any  faults  in  them,  while  they  wholly  overlook 
their  own.  This  tends  to  render  children  satirical  and  malicious; 
for  if  they  can  discover  any  faults  in  their  iuntructers,  they  are 
extremely  delighted,  and  soon  learn  to  despise  them.  To  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  be  not  afraid  to  talk  of  yoar  most  striking 
faaits,  hot  point  out  any  errors  you  have  committed  before  your 
children ;  and,  if  you  see  they  are  capable  of  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  say  you  will  set  them  an  example  of  correcting  their 
faults  by  breaking  yourself  of  your  own.  By  this  you  will  be 
able  to  instruct  and  improve  them  even  by  your  imperfections, 
and  avoid  the  contempt  and  disgust  these  muH  otherwise  have  in- 
spired. 

To  teach  children  tenderness  and  goodness  of  heart^take  care 
that  from  their  earliest  infancy,  they  never  witness  any  thing  like 
harshness,  falsehood,  meanness,  or  selfishness,  in  the  conduct  of 
those  about  them.  All  other  faults  are  of  much  less  conse- 
quence. Parents  must  also  appear  to  have  a  sincere  friendship 
and  regard  for  their  children  ;  as  children  often  learn  of  their 
parentv  to  lo\-e  nobody. 

Lastly,  I  would  avoid,  in  their  presence,  [and  in  their  absence 
too3  all  unmeaning  compliments  to  (fiends,  and  all  deceitful  pro- 
testations of  esteem ;  because  this  would  teach  them  to  content 
themselves  with  showing  these  outward  marks  of  friendship  to 
those  they  ought  sincerely  to  love. 

The   greatest  difficulty  in  the  education  of  chilrfreo  is  the  im- 
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morality  of  parents ;  for,  unless  tbey  actively  concur  in  this  gfeat 
work,  every  thing  else  is  vain  and  useless.  The  grand  founda- 
tion of  a  good  education  is,  that  parents  teach  their  children  none 
but  virtuous  principles,  and  set  them  only  good  examples  ;  but 
this,  alas  \  can  be  expected  in  few  families. 

How  few  parents  are  there,  who  are  sufficiently  cautious  and 
circumspect  of  what  tbey  do  in  the.presence  of  their  children,  or 
who  are  willing  to  restrain  themselves  from  all  such  discourse  as 
nay  instil  into  them  false  notions.  Do  they  not  continually  bear 
resounded  the  commendation  of  such  persons  as  have  great  es- 
tates, numerous  attendants,  good  tables,  fine  houses,  and  siimp- 
tuous  furniture  ;  and  does  not  all  this  amount  to  public  appro* 
bation  i  Nothing  is  said  before  children  without  effect ;  and  one 
word  of  esteem  or  admiration  of  riches,  fallen  from  the  father,  is 
enough  to  create  a  passion  for  them  in  the  son,  which  will  grow 
up  with  his  years,  and  perhaps  never  be  extinguished. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  the  little  attention  paid  to  the 
choice  of  persons  entrusted  with  the  education  of  children  ?  It 
is  that  parents  show  no  respect  to  those  whom  tbey  have  engaged 
without  esteem,  and  only  consider  as  upper  servants ;  which  the 
child  discovers,  adopts  the  same  sentiments,  and  from  that  time 
the  preceptor  can  do  nothing  more  towards  his  education.  Let 
children  be  ever  so  young,  it  is  vain  to  command  them  to  respect 
those  you  treat  with  contempt ;  you  can  only  instil  into  tbem 
those  principles  of  which  you  yourself  set  an  example.  He  who 
educates  a  child,  fulfils  the  office  of  a  father  ;  and  how  can  he 
acquit  himself  well,  bow  can  be  expect  to  succeed,  while  he  is 
treated  as  a  domestic,  instead  pf  being  considered  as  a  friend  f 

Tho$»>  who  have  the  care  of  children,  may  be  certain,  that  their 
advice  will  appear  wise  and  their  intentions  sincere,  if  tbey  prac* 
tise  what  they  teach  ;  provided  they  do  not  lay  themselves  open 
to  suspicion,  and  their  words  and  actions  are  conformable  to  their 
maxims.  Children  are  often  good  judges  of  those  who  have  the 
care  of  them. 

It  is  a  most  fatal  mistake  which  many  parents  are  in,  that  the 
faults  of  children  are  of  little  consequence  :  yet  it  is  the  very 
same  disposition  which  makes  a  child  or  youth  passionate,  false, 
or  revengeful,  and  which  in  the  man  produces  murder,  perjury, 
and  the  roost  atrocious  crimes.  How  then  can  parents  be  so  an- 
thinking  as  to  connive  at,  much  more  to  encourage,  a  wrong  turn 
of  mind  in  their  children  \ 

If  your  child  threatened  to  grow  crpoked  or  deformed,  or  be- 
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gaa  to  eqaiDt,  would  ^ou  put  off  endeavoring  to  have  such  in-* 
firoikieft  removed  for  one  day  after  you  had  discovered  the  delect  ? 
Why  then  should  you  put  off  using  your  utmost  endeavors,  and 
that  as  soon  as  possible,  to  break  the  impotence  of  his  passions? 
Tou  cannot  think  a  short  neck,  or  a  wrong  cast  of  the  eye,  a 
worse  blemish,  than  a  turn  to  falsehood,  malice,  or  revenge.  Yet 
yoQ  encourage  your  son,  at  three  years  of  age,  to  vent  bis  spito 
upon  whatever  disobliges  him, — even  upon  the  floor,  mhen  he 
catches  a  fall.  He  asks  you  what  you  have  got  in  your  hand  ; 
you  do  not  choose  to  let  him  havct  it,  and  you  have  not  the  cour* 
age  to  tell  him  so ;  you  therefore  put  him  off  by  telling  him  it 
was  *  nothing.'  By-and-b>  be  has  laid  hold  of  somewhat  not  fit 
for  him,  which  he  endeavors  to  conceal ;  you  ask  him  what  he  has 
got :  has  he  not  your  .example  and  authority  for  putting  you  off 
with  a  shuffling  answer  9  He  asks  somewhat  not  fit  fos  him  ;  you 
refuse  it ;  he  falls  a  crying  ;  you  give  it  him.  Is  there  any  surer 
way  of  teaching  him  to  make  use  constantly  of  the  same  means 
for  obtaining  whatever  his  wayward  will  is  set  upon  f  You  dress 
him  up  with  tawdry  ornaments,  and  dangle  him  about  after  all 
manner  of  shows  and  entertainments,  while  he  ought  to  be  apply* 
ing  to  his  improvement  in  somewhat  useful.  Is  not  this  teach- 
ing him,  that  finery  and  gadding  are  the  perfection  of  life  }  Is 
not  this  planting  in  his  mind,  with  your  own  band,  the  seeds  of 
vioe  and  folly  ?  Yet  yon  would  turn  away  a  nursery-maid,  who 
should,  for  her  diversion,  teach  him  to  squint,  or  stammer,  or  go 
awry. 

Parents  will  never  be  able  to  act  with  moderation  in  the  gov-  * 
emmont  of  their  children,  without  first  resolving  to  govern  their 
own  passions  and  tempers ;  or  else  they  will  seldom  fail  in  the 
midst  <^ correction  to  strengthen  the  misconduct  they  aim  at  re- 
forming by  tlie  examples  they  g^ve  of  it  in  their  own  persons.  If 
a  child  is  to  be  reformed  of  any  peevish  or  passionate  behavior^ 
what  effect  can  correction  have  on  him,  if  given  by  a  parent  de- 
livered over  by  his  own  passions  to  all  the  fierceness  of  a  brute  f 

Parents  should  seriously  acquaint  themselves  with  their  own 
tempers,  and  mutually  consent  b  agree  on  the  methods  of  regu«» 
lating  their  ctuldren's  tempers  ;  never  to  reward  or  punish,  seem 
angry  or  pleased,  but  by  concert ;  and,  above  all,  never  to  cor* 
rect  while  in  a  passion,  nor  reward  till  the  fond  fit  is  over. 

There  is  nothing  more  surprising  to  me,  than  the  universal 
disregard  parents  have  to  the  presence  of  their  children.  A  thou- 
sand things  m  life  are  necessary  to  be  said  or  dooe,  which  they^ 
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particularly  while  young,  should  not  be  witnesses  to ;  and  yet 
parents  are  every  day  and  hour  so  impolitic  and  so  imprudent^  a» 
not  only  to  declare  their  inmost  thoughts,  but  to  trai^ct  the  most 
improper,  nay,  perhaps,  the  most  unjustifiable  things,  before  their 
faces.  As  children  have  seldom  judgment  to  distinguish,  they 
can  only  catch  appearances.  Children  in  general  act  by  imita- 
tion ;  therefore,  as  far  as  can  be,  they  should  see  nothing  but 
what  they  may  imitate.  But  farther,  children  naturally  think 
those  things  right,  which  they  see  done  by  their  parents  ;  there- 
fore they  should  see  no  action  in  them  but  what  is  really  so. 
Children,  in  the  most  virtuous  education,  are  surrounded  with  a 
thousand  incitements  to  ill  ;  where,  then,  can  the>  fly  for  an  an- 
tidote to  this  poison,  but  to  their  parents  f  This  alone  must  stop 
the  torrent  of  every  evil  to  their  children,  not  only  by  virtuoiis 
precept,  but  by  virtuous  example.  ^ 

Cbildren  come  into  the  world  in  a  state  of  total  ignorance  ; 
and  afterwards  their  minds,  as  being  mirrors  of  the  world,  re- 
ceive a  tincture  or  cast  from  the  objects  it  exhibits.  Nor  can 
we  expect  to  find  any  other  pictures  and  ideas  in  their  minds, 
than  what  are  daily  represented  to  them.  Hence  I  conclude, 
that  children  must  needs  be  vicious,  if  only  conversant  with  \i- 
cious  objects  ;  as  the  influence  of  example  and  custom  is  wondei^ 
fully  great.  In  a  word,  the  minds  of  children  resemble  wax,  and 
the  examples  round  them  the  seal  that  makes  theimpres^on.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  make  the  hues  or  impressions  of  virtue  and 
honor  as  strong  as  possible  in  your  son's  mind,  you  yourself  must 
have  them  deeply  engraven  on  your  own,  and  constantly  mani- 
fest them  by  your  practice  ;  as  it  would  be  straiTge  to  require  of 
him  the  reverse'  of  what  he  observes  in  you.  This  holds  in  all 
actions  howrver  inconsiderable,  as  we  know  that  children  ape 
and  mimic  those  with  whom  they  converse.  A  child  scarcely  be- 
gins to  lisp,  but  be  repeats  the  abusive  language  he  hears  fron^ 
his  parents  and  ihe  servants,  which  they  not  only  approve  but 
encourage,  imagining  there  is  no  harm  in  it,  as  the  child  is  not 
yet  come  to  his  full  understanding,  and  that  in  him  it  is  rather 
pretty  and  diverting  ;  but  hereafter  he  will  speak  out  distinctly 
what  he  now  only  lisps,  and  leave  the  parents  the  sad  regret  of 
having  encouraged  him  in  vice.  This  is  equally  true  in  innu- 
merable other  cases  :  a  child,  for  instance,  begins  to  cry  ;  to 
pacify  him,  a  stick  is  offered  him  to  beat  the  naughty  stone  that 
made  him  stumble  ;  with  this  the  child  is  quieted  ;  but  hence 
he  draws  the  conclusion,  that  he  may  revenge  himself  0B  what*^ 
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ever  giyes  him  noeasiness,  whether  things  or  persons.  And  thus 
the  desire  of  revenge  is  so  deeply  implanted  in  his  mind,  as 
scarcely  ever  after  to  be  eradicated.  This  is  equally  true  of 
other  vices,  as  idleness,  negligence,  pleasure,  prodigality,  &c.  all 
which  children  usually  learn  of  their  parents,  who  wish  them  to 
do  well  in  the  world,  yet,  by  their  own  constant  example,  im- 
plant in  them  the  seeds  of  every  vice. 

Allyonrcares  willbe  of  little  avail,  unless  you  assist  them  to 
take  effect  by  your  example,  setting  before  the  child  a  pattern  of 
those  good  qualities  you  exhort  him  to  learn  ;  for  children  are  ex- 
tremely imitative,  observant  of  every  little  word  or  motion,  and 
tarn  of  countenance  and  way  of  acting,  open  to  their  notice ;  and 
I  am  apt  to  think  their  future  character  depends  more  upon  what 
sentiments  and  manners  of  proceeding  they  catch  inadvertently, 
than  upon  what  is  generally  comprehended  under  the  term  edu- 
cation ;  nor  would  I  pronounce  it  impossible,  that  children  might 
be  led  into  all  kinds  of  knowledge  and  useful  science,  by  a  reg« 
alar,  industrious,  judicious  conduct  of  persons  about  them,  with- 
out other  aid  than  such  instructions  to  their  ignorance,  as  they 
would  apply  for  of  their  own  accord.  How  much  soever  this 
notion  may  seem  romantic,  certainly  a  greatideal  may  be  done 
by  that  influence,  and  by  the  expression  of  our  own  sentiments 
concerning  things  laudable  or  useful,  without  addressing  them  in 
the  way  of  documeut,of  by  sight  of  the  measures  and  methods  we 
take  in  our  own  proceedings.  Juvenal  says,  *  The  greatest  tever* 
ence  i$  due  to  children  ;'  by  which  must  be  und<  rstood,  that  we 
cannot  be  too  much  upon  the  guard  how  we  behave  before  them, 
never  betraying  any  marks  of  passion,  intemperance  of  mind, 
greediness  of  desire,  folly,  or  selfishness,  in  their  presence. 

Some  are  very  apt  to  vent  themselves  in  wiskies  for  things  that 
would  be  mighty  convenient  for  them,  as  that  they  could  find  a 
mine,  get  a  prize  in  the  lottery,  obtain  a  place  at  court,  or  that 
some  over  frrown^ch  man  would  leave  them  a  swinging  legacy : 
if  these  imaginations  are  an  amusement  to  you,  however  keep 
them  to  yourself,  but  let  your  child  hear  nothing  of  this  sort,  for 
it  may  teach  him  to  be  discontented,  visionary,  and  perhaps  make 
him  a  projector  or  a  gamester.  Beware,  likewise,  of  boasting  of 
your  family,  fortune,  taste,  abilities,  or  any  other  superiority ; 
and  of  criticising,  censuring,  or  ridiculing  other  persons  ;  for  this 
would  lead  him  the  ready  road  into  the  pernicious  desire  of  ex- 
celling. Neither  cry  up  his  beauty,  his  stoutness,  his  parts,  or 
his  proficiency,  for  this  most  infuse  an  opinion  of  excelling. 
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Too  will  find  in  the  conduct  of  Plato  a  noble  instance  of  the 
power  of  example  over  precept.  His  nephew  Pseusippusy  who 
became  excessively  debauched,  was  turned  out  of  doors  bj  his 
parents.  Plato  took  him  in,  and  entertained  him,  as  if  he  bad 
never  heard  a  word  of  his  debaucheries.  His  friends,  ainai«Ni 
and  shocked  at  a  procedure  that  seemed  to  them  to  carry  insensi- 
bility in  it,  blamed  him  for  not  laboring  to  reform  his  nephew, 
and  save  him  from  utter  ruin.  Plaio  answered,  that  he  was  la- 
boring more  effectually  than  they  imagined,  in  letting  him  see  by 
the  manner  of  his  living,  what  an  infinite  difference  there  is  be- 
tween vice  and  virtue,  and  between  honorable  and  base  things. 
This  method  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  inspired  Pseusippus  with 
a  great  respect  for  his  uncle,  and  a  violent  desire  to  imitate  him, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  which  it  is 
said  he  afterwards  made  a  great  progress. 
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Messrs.  Editors, — Permit  me  through  your  paper  to  point 
out  a  few  inaccuracies  of  speech  which  1  have  noticed  while 
travelling  through  different  parts  of  the  Union.  As  1  have  been 
aeveraryears  from  the  country,  these  peculiarities  on  return,  strike 
me  with  force.  To  a  well  educated  foreigner  the)  must  be  still 
more  striking,  and  to  some  extent  injurious  to  us ;  and  ought,  on 
this  account,  if  no  other,  to  be  corrected. 

Different  sections  of  the  country  have,  I  see,  different  errorSi 
either  of  grammar,  pronunciation,  or  use  of  uncommon  words. 

In  the  Eastern  States  you  hear  the  frequent  use  of  ckorti^  for 
little  household  services;  a  word  which  is  as  new  to  one>  of  oar 
Soathern  friends  or  to  an  Englishman,^  as  if  it  were  Persiau  or 
Chinese.  The  word  Ae/I  it,  for  lift  it,  or  weigh  it,  is  another 
word  of  theirs  which  none  bat  themselves  understand.  The  per- 
petaal  ase  of  the  word  gueu^  and  that  too  wh4her  there  is  cause 
for  guessing  or  not,  all  have  hoard  of.  The  best  educated  class 
do  not  use  this  word  out  of  its  proper  place ;  yet  many  who  pro* 
fess  to  be  well  educated,  and  all  the  common  people,  use  it  every 
hour  in  their  lives. 

The  grammatical  error  of  using  do  ougkt^  and  had  ovght^  as 
'^  I  did  aught  to  go,  and  yoo  had  aught  to  have  accompanied 
me,''  is  also  frequent.  You  hear  it  even  from  their  schoolmasters 
who  are  on  their  way  to  ^'  York  State"  for  the  purpose  of  teach* 
ing  grammar. 
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In  the  State  of  New  York  the  most  marked  peculiarities  are 
those  of  Dutch  origin.  This  is  often  noticed  in  the  w  sound  of  c. 
The  lady  speaks  of  her  wint,  the  grocer  of  bis  trinegar^  and  the 
doctor  of  openinft  a  wein.  The  t  and  e  have  frequently  the  u 
souud  also,  as  do  ut^  comuth^  shiliun^  for  do  it,  comethj  shillings 
The  best  educated  of  the  Dutch,  howcTer,  do  not  commit  thia 
error. 

In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  you  hear  contin- 
ually jif/y,  ju^/,  cA«tM<f  ay,  lUeroiAer ;  for  duly,  dud,  Tuesday^ 
and  lUereUure,  Also  purshute  and  enskue,  for  pursuit  and  ensue« 
This  pronunciation  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  truly  Walkerian ; 
but  it  overleaps  his  standard  altogether,  and  is  only  literary  dan- 
dyism. 

Pronunciation  in  the  Southern  States,  is  in  creneral  more  cor- 
rect and  elegant  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  They  have, 
however,  some  grammatical  errors,  and  some  strange  wordsr  The 
use  of  the  personal  pronoun  them,  in  place  of  those,  is  very  com- 
mon ;  as  them  books,  them  horses,  ^.  Among  the  laboring  peo- 
ple you  hear  words  of  new  sound  and  new  signi6cation  ;  as  Me 
for  carry,  and  plunder  for  bas^stdge.  A  landlord  who  saw  me 
carrying  a  portmanteau,  said,  ''  Sir,  donU  trouble  yourself,  let 
m^  tote  your  plunder  for  you.'* — JV.  F.  Obs, 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  PORTLAND. 

The  oversi^t  which  is  extended  to  these  schools,  the  judicious 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  the  care  with  which  they 
are  nurtured,  form  one  of  the  brii^htest  features  in  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  are  objects  of  interest  to  men  of  high  stand- 
ua:  and  talents.  Official  eares  and  duties  are  not  suffered  to  ex- 
ehide  them  from  their  dioughta  and  counsels.  We  wish  it  were  uni- 
▼ersaily  the  caae,  tiirousrhout  our  State  and  country.  It  would  au- 
gur well  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  Republican  Institutions,  and  of 
an  that  is  valuable  in  our  habits,  if  t^  claims  of  early  education  u]> 
on  the  attention  and  services  of  our  greatest  and  best  men,  were 
lei^arded  as  paramount  to  any  other.  A  good  education  is  a  safe- 
guard to  public  morals,  and  it  must  be  a  more  grateful  employment 
to  our  judges  to  be  engaged  in  preventing  crime,  than  in  punishing 
•riminals. 

By  the  Report  of  the  School  Committee  lately  presented,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are,  the  Grammar  School j  for  boys,  containing  114  ; 
two  JMhmtorinl  Schoolr^  for  boys,  one  containing  210,  the  other  1 73 ; 
tiro  Monitoriad  Schools  fojr  girls,  one  containing  1^,  the  other  196 ; 
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three  Primary  Schools^  one  containing  73  children,  another,  104, 
and  the  third  104 ;  a  school  for  colored  children,  containing  25,  and  a 
school  on  the  Islands  containing  40 — Total,  1193,  being  greater 
than  the  number  last  year  by  174. 

The  Committee  represent  the  constantly  growing  number  of  pu- 
pils and  the  increasing  demand  for  a  more  advanced  education, 
as  requiring  the  school  establishment  to  be  enlarged.  An  addition- 
al primary  school  is  much  needed.  They  recommend  also  a  division 
of  the  Grammar  School  into  two,  placed  under  different  instnictera 
and  appropriated  to  different  branches  of  learning ;  the  one  princi- 
pally confined  to  instruction  in  language  and  its  kindred  studies,  the 
other  to  the  higher  branches  of  a  good  common  edunation ; — an  ad- 
ditional school  for  females,  which  may  afford  facilities  for  a  more 
thorough  education  to  such,  as  from  their  age  and  improvement  in 
the  monitorial  schools  shall  be  entitled  to  be  transferred  to  a  hi^er 
school. — Portland  BUrror. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

A  society  with  this  name  has  just  been  formed  at  Hartford,  Conn, 
•onsisting  of  about  30  gentlemen  of  that  city  and  neighborhood. 
The  object  is  pointed  out  by  the  name.  Probably  the  society  will 
be  enlarged,  and  extended  through  the  state.  One  measure  propo- 
sed is,  to  address  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture before  their  approaching  session,  to  solicit  answers  to  certain 
inquiries  respecting  the  present  state  of  common  schools.  We  ob- 
serve the  names  of  gentlemen,  who  are  not  now  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject  for  the  first  time,  and  who  are  well  qualified  for 
the  arduous  undertaking  now  before  them.  We  wish  them  great 
success.  We  presume  the  information  they  will  obtain  by  the  pro- 
posed circular  will  be  very  usefiil.  There  is,  however,  something 
wanting  prtor  to  this  examination,  to  render  it  productive  of  the  best 
results.  Those  who  are  requested  to  examine  and  inform,  will  them- 
selves want  a  plan  or  model  of  a  school,  of  a  superior  or  improved 
kind.  They  have  no  standard  by  which  to  compare,  except  the 
schools  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  from  their  childhood. 
Thus  the  schools  will  **  measure  themselves  by  themselves." — ^How- 
ever,  the  adoption  of  one  measure  will  suggest  another,  and  the' so- 
ciety will  no  doubt  exert  a  salutary  influence.  We  only  add,  at 
present,  that  the  same  subject  is  now  under  discussion  in  this  city ; 
that  it  is  taken  up  with  unexpected  energy  ;  and  that  hopes  are  en- 
tertained for  the  commencement  of  efforts  on  a  still  more  extended 
scale  than  at  Hartford* — Bost.  Rec,  4*  Tel. 

SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS. 

In  addition  to  the  sum  of  $4000  mentioned  in  the  last  Yeoman, 
the  farther  sum  of  $1000  was  on  Friday,  last  week,  subscribed  by 
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inliabitaiits  of  Shrewsbury  in  aid  of  Mr.  Carter's  Seminary  proposed 
to  be  established  there.  About  the  same  time,  overtures  were  made 
to  Mr.  C.  by  inhabitants  of  Lancaster,  which  induced  him  to  decide 
in  favor  of  establishing  his  Seminary  in  the  latter  place.  It  is  un- 
derstood, however,  that  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  in  Shrewsbury 
is  not  abated  by  a  failure  of  their  laudable  attempt ;  and  that  meas- 
ures are  in  operation  to  establish  there  a  Seminary  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  Youth  in  Literature  and  Science,  on  a  plan  which  shall  con- 
form to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  the  exigencies  of  the  community. 

Worcester  Yeoman. 

From  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  we  learn  that 
the  institution  in  Lancaster  will  be  opened  early  in  May.  "  The 
location  of  the  seminary,*'  says  the  editor,  '*  embraces  many  advan- 
tages for  such  an  undertaking  ;  the  surrounding  scenery,  so  singu- 
larly beautijtil,^  will  afford  an  agreeable  relief  to  the  mind  of  the 
student  ;  the  institution  is  sufficiently  retired  from  the  unfavorable 
influences  of  large  towns  ;  while  the  situation  is  such  that  constant 
communication  is  maintained  with  all  parts  of  Massachusetts,  and 
indeed  of  New-England.  The  seminary  will  be  commenced  in  the 
neat  and  spacious  building  recently  erected  for  the  purposes  of  an 
academy,  and  will  embrace  all  the  stages  of  education  from  the  pri- 
mary upward  ;  so  as  to  furnish  specimens  of  instruction  as  it  is  de- 
sirable that  it  should  be  conducted  in  the  various  orders  of  schools 
for  both  sexes.  Instructers  will  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  not  only 
observing  but  participating  in  the  business  of  teaching,  besides  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  a  course  of  direct  instruction  adapted  to  their 
profession." 

SCHOQXiS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Returns  have  been  made  to  the  Legislature  from  914  of  the  303 
towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  state  of  the  V'ublic  Schools 
therein,  af^reeably  to  the  resolve  of  March  1826.«-lt  appears  by 
them,  that  the  sums  annually  raised  in  those  towns  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools,  amount  to  $226,220,  expended  in  1726  scboor 
districts. 

Males.  Females. 

Under  7  years  of  age                       17,284  16,736 

From  7  to  14                                    29,160  26,133 

Over  14  years                                  1 6,973  1 2,900 

62,417  64,769 

Total  117,186. 

Private  schools  953 — Pupils  25,083 — estimated  annual  ex- 
pense |^192,4d6--*Children  who  do  not  attend  any  school  2974 
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—Prevented  by  want  of  books  317^ — ^Persons  over  14  years  of 
age,  unable  to  read,  530. — B^st.  PaL 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND- 

A  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland,  has  lately 
published  a  Report  on  the  subject  of  increasing  the  means  of  edu- 
cation and  religious  instruction  in  Scotland.  For  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  information  of  the  actual  state  of  education,  they  circulat* 
ed  queries,  and  have  received  ansiversyrom  every  parish  in  Scotland, 
It  was  ascertained  that  in  ten  of  the  synods  of  Scotland,  comprising 
764  parishes  and  1,716,126  persons,  the  means  of  education  were 
•o  extensive,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  individual  who  had  not 
been  taught  to  read.  In  the  remaining  seven  synods,  viz.  Argyle* 
Glenelg,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Zetland,  coiw 
taining  143  parishes,  and  377,730  inhabitants,  it  was  found  that  250 
f^hools  were  wanted,  which  it  was  computed  would  educate  10,500 
ohildren.  The  committee,  in  answer  to  their  solicitations  for  pe- 
cuniary aid  to  establish  these  schools,  have  received  sums  amount- 
ing  to  <£5,488,  principally  from  parochial  collections,  and  are  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  further  sums. 

List  of  Agents  far  the  Teacher* s  Guide. 

Tbe  following  gentlemen  are  resnectfallv  requested  to  act  as  Ageals  for  the  TsAcaxB^f 
doiDE  AHD  Parent's  Assistaht, — at  feast  so  far  as  to  receive  and  traoamit  Dainea  and 
paymeola  from  subscribers  in  tbeir  vicinity. 

Vaualhorough,  Me.  Philip  Leach.  Bsq.  P.  M. 

"  Rev.  Thomas  Adams, 

Saeo,  Me.  Thomas  Fowler, 
BaldwiHy  Me.  Rev.  Noah  Emerson, 
Bristol,  Me.  Aaron  Blaney,  Esq,  P.  M. 
Chrham,  Me.  Nahum  ChMboume,  * 

Wnt'Jeffertont  Me.  Francis  Shepherd,  Esq.  P.  M. 
Sidney,  Me.  Rev.  Ezra  Goin^, 
PorttmmUh,  N.  H.  Samuel  Putnam, 
New-Hampton,  N.  ft.  Rev.  Benj.  F.  Famsworth, 
JEVcer,  N.  H.  Mr.  Samuel  C  Stevens, 
.  Concorde  N.  M.  Mr  J.  B.  Moore, 
Boston,  Moot.  T   B.  Wait  &  Son, 
Salem,  Blast.  Whipple  Sl  Lawrence. 
Newhwyftort,  JUtst.  Charles  Whipple, 
Bfa*'lbotiugh,  Mas*.  Rev.  Svlvester  F.  Bucklin, 
Acton f  Mass.  Rev.  Marshall  Shedd, 
Bemardston,  Mase.  T  C.  Newcomb, 
Taunton,  Mast.  Charles  J.  Warren, 
Peaeham,  Vt.  Joseph  Thacher, 
Stitr^OHmlie,  Va.  Henry  Olarr, 
Wffthe,  C.  H.  Va.  James  H.  Piper, 
Lexington  Rockbridge  Co.  Va.  J.  W.  Paine. 
Andtn>er,  Mast.  John  A.  Poor.— Fannm^on,  Hebron  Mayhe 


The  Teacher's  Gdidb  is  published  semi-moot hly,  at  one  dollar  u  yeer,  to  he  paid 
within  the  year  :  if  delayed  beyond  that  time,  %\j50.  To  those  who  procure  subscribeis 
'Und  pay  in  advance,  every  sixth  copy  sTatis. 
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CONNECTION  OF  INTELLECTU  xL  AND  LITERARY 
WITH  RELIGIOUS  IMPROVEMENT. 

ChildreD  and  youth,  who  are  weii  instructed  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  school  education,  are  much  more  likely  than  others 
to  understand  the  relijo^ous  iostructiun  which  they  receive,  and 
thus  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Many 
persona,  adults  as  well  as  children,  receive  either  ho  ideas  or  er- 
roneous ones  from  much  tlTat  they  read  in  the  Bible.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  discourses  from  the  pulpit.  Let  them  be  ever  so 
good,  they  are,  to  many  hearers,  almost  as  if  they  were  in  an  un- 
known tongue  ;  and  others  receive  frqm  them  the  most  erroneous 
impressions.  The  truth  is,  that  most  children  and  many  adults 
are  fficujiiaUe  of  understanding  any  thing  expressed  in  such  a  style 
as  is  commonly  employed  in  the  pulpit.  They  are  not  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  meaning  of  words  or  wit}i  the  structure  of 
sentences.  This  is  not  mentioned  as  any  fault  in  sermons  them- 
selves. It  is  proper  that  the  preacher  should,  except  when  ad- 
dressing an  audience  composed  chiefly  of  children,  employ  such 
a  style  and  phraseology  as  are  usual  in  |irintedb  ooks.  Indeed,  it 
is  no  easy  thing,  to  find  language  adapted  to  the  capacities  of 
children,  on  subjects  in  which  they  have  not  been  previously  in- 
structed. From  the  acquaintance  we  have  had  wit'i  the  minds 
of  children,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  most  of  the  sermous,  ad- 
dresses, and  books,  which  profess  to  be  adapted  to  their  capacities,, 
are  very  far  from  being  so  adapted.  One  who  has  been  ac- 
customed to  instruct  the  young,  and  who  has  made  it  a  constant 
object  to  ascertain  whether  they  really  understand  what  they  aro 
taught,  must  have  discovered,  how  many  words  need  to  be  ex- 
plained, and  bow  many  sentences  need  to  be  analysed,  and  pre- 
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i^ented,  piecemeal  to  the  mind.     It  is  a  fa^t,  easily  demonstrable  to 
any  by  whom  it  may  be  denied,  that  children  and  youth  in  com- 
mon schools  understand,  in  general,  but  a  very  small  part  of  what 
they  read  and  recite  from  day  to  day.     They  do,  indeed,  knoi^ 
the  meaning  of  a  large  majority  6f  the  words  which  they  read, 
and  they  understand  many  detached  sentences  and  parts  of  sen- 
tences^; but  they  do  not  and  cannot  seethe  connection  of  one  sen- 
tence and  paragraph  with  another,  so  as  to  perceive  the  scope 
and  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  writer.     A  failure  to  understand  a 
single  term,  frequently  throws  a  whole  sentence  into  obscurity  i 
and  ^  failure  to  understand  a  single  sentence,  may  produce  equal 
obscurity  in  the  paragraph  of  which  it  is  a  part.     How,  then,  can 
such  children  understand  the  discourses  of  the  pulpit  f  Those,  in- 
deed, who  have   been  religiously  instructed  at  home,  are  better 
prepared  to  understand  the  instructions  of  the  sanctuary.     But  it 
is  to  be  feared,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  religious  instruction* 
given  by  parents,  consists^  merely  of  words  without  ideas.     The 
child  is  taught  io  repeat  certain  forms  of  expression,  or  to  answer 
certain  questions  in  a  certain  manner,  without  having  any  ade- 
quate or  clear  conceptions  of  the  truths  and  objects  which  these 
words  and  phrases  suggest  to  the  mihd  of  the  adult  christian. 
tVhen,  therefore,  young  persons,  who  have  either  had  oo  religious 
instruction  at  home,  or  none  which  they  could  understand^  and 
whose  minds  are  otherwise  uncultivated,'  repair  to  the  house  of 
God,  the  prospect  oftheir  deriving  benefit  must  be  small  indeed. 
Perhaps,  urged  by  curiosity,  fear,  or  some  other  motive,  they  at- 
tempt to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  preacher  ;  but,  not  being  able 
to  understand  the  terms  which  he  uses,  or  to  follow  him  through 
a  complicated  sentence,  and,  least  of  all,  to  follow  his  traiii  of 
thought  from  one  sentence  to  another,  they  desi^  from  the  effort, 
and  dieir  thoughts  are  left  to  succeed  one  another  in  the  mind  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  laws  of  association.     Add  to  this,  that 
they  have  been  accustomed,  from  infancy,  to  sit  under  the  sound 
of  the  same  voice  withotit  its  conveying  any  ideas  to  their  mind ; 
and  it  would  require  repeated  efforts  to  overcome  the  habits  thus 
formed,  of  sitting  there  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  speaker. 
Tn  these  circumstances,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  they  should 
seldom  liend  a  listening  ear,  that  sleep  should  often  insensibly 
wei^h  down  their  eyelids,  and  that  they  should  frequently,  when 
left  to  their  own  choice,  absent  themselves  from  the  place  of  pub- 
lic worship^ 
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iPor  these  evils,  ^o  serious,  and  so  destructive  in  their  conse-" 
ijuences,  we  believe  th<)t  a  remedy  mav  be  found.  We  believe 
tbat  the  young  may  be  so  instructed  in  the  family  and  the  school, 
as  to  preparethem  readily  and  easily  to  apprehend  the  meaning 
of  what  they  read  in  common  books,  and  of  what  they  bear  from 
the  pulpit.  We  believe  that  children  may  be  s  j  taught — that  they 
may  form  such  a  habit  of  attending  to  what  they  read  or  hear,  and 
siicb  a  habit  of  connected  and  systematic  thinking, — that,  with 
very  little  previous  religions  instruction,  a  well  written  book  or 
discourse  on  religious  subjects  shall  engage  their  attention,  be 
perused  or  heard  with  interest,  and  Tead  them  voluntarily  to  in- 
quire after  farther  information.  How  animating  and  encourag- 
ing to  the  preacher  must  it  be,  to  have  such  an  audience  !  To 
minds  thus  cultivated  and  disciplined,  he  will  find  easy  access* 
His  illustrations  of  diving  truth  will  be  understood,  and  the  force 
9f  the  arguments  which  he  employs  will  be  felt.  If,  then,  he  him- 
self understands  and  preaches  ttie  truth,  such  hearers  as  these  can 
hardly  fail  to  understand  and  believe  the  truth.  The  belief  and 
knowledge  of  the  truth  will  exclude  from  the  discerning  mind  all 
errors  which  are  inconsistent  with  what  is  thus  believed  and  known, 
lliis  belief  of  the  truth  and  exemption  from  material  errors,  lay  a 
foundation  for  a  direct  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  It  only  remains,  that  He  who  '  sanctifies  through  the 
truth,'  should  render  the  appeal  efiectual. 
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(Concluded.) 

Itavin^  done  with  this,  he  proceeds  as  follows :  **  I  am  now  going 
to  acquaint  you  by  degrees  with  all  the  various  signs  by  which  our 
different  simple  and  double  sounds,  as  well  as  their  articulations,  are 
represented.  You  must  try  to  imitate  these  signs  on  your  slates 
with  exactness^  so  that  you  and  ev^jry  body  may  distinguish  them 
easily  from  each  other.  In  this  manner  you  will  learn  to  write.  Can 
you  tell  me  now  what  writing  is  ? — ^P.  To  write  is  to  represent  our 
oral  sounds  and  their  articulations  by  artificial  signs. — T.  But  when 
you  have  represented  a  sound  or  a  number  of  sounds  on  your  slates* 
do  you  think  it  will  be  very  hard  or  difficult  to  utter  those  sounds  ?«— 
P.  (smiling)  No  sir. — T.  You  think  then  that  it  will  be  an  easy  mat* 
ler  for  you  to  read. — P.  Yes  sir,  if  this  is  what  you  call  reading.— 
T^  Well,  we  shall  see  that  by  and  by.  (Uttering  the  sound  q.)  HoW 
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many  sounds  ha?e  jou  heard  1 — ^P.  One.*— -T.  What  sound  have 
you  heard  ? — ^P.  The  sound  q. — T.  Is  or  is  not  the  sound  o  accom- 
panied by  any  articulation  1 — P.  It  is  not. — ^T.  Is  it,  thdn,  an  artio* 
nlate  or  an  inarticulate  sound  1 — P.  An  inarticulate  sound. — T.  Why 
is  the  sound  o  said  to  be  an  inarticulate  sound  ? — P.  Because  it  is  not 
accompanied  by  any  articulation. — T.  A  thing  may  be  simple,  or 
composed  of  several  parts  called  its  elements.  How  many  elements 
l^as  the  sound  o  ? — P.  One. — ^T.  By  how  many  signs,  then,  will  yott 
represent  it  1 — P.  As  the  sound  o  has  but  one  element,  1  will  repre- 
sent it  by  one  sign, — T.  This  is  a  very  good  reason  tit  this  si  a  .e  of 
our  inquiries  ;  but  you  will  find,  at  some  future  period,  that  it  will 
not  always  hol4.good.  I  am  now  going  to  show  you  the  sign  by 
which  people  have  agreed  *  to  represent  the  sound'o.  (Showing  the 
letter  o.)  This  is  it.  All  those  signs  by  which  people  agree  to  rep* 
resent  their  oral  sounds,  are  called  letters.  This  sign  is  consequent- 
ly a  letter,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  sound  it  represents.  By  what 
letter  will  you  represent  the  sound  o  1 — P.  I  will  represent  the  sound 
o  by  the  letter  o. — But  what  is  a  letter  ? — P.  A  letter  is  a  sign  by 
•which  people  have  agreed  to  represent  an  oral  sound. — T.  Yo6  ougl^ 
to  add,  or  an  articulation.  Represent  now  the  sound  o  on  your  slates. 

{Each  boy  has  his  slate  and  pencil,  emd  makes  the  letter  o ;  the  dif- 
erent  letters  are  examined,  and  compared  with  the  model  or  original, 
the  defects  ascertained  and  corrected.) — Have  you  done  ? — P.  Yes 
sir. — ^T.  What  have  you  done  T — P.  I  have  represented  the  sound  a 
by  the  letter  o- — T.  What  does  the  letter  o  represent  ? — ^P,  The  let- 
ter o  represents  the  sound  o." — As  soon  as  the  children  can  make  the 
letter  o  tolerably  well,  the  instructer  proceeds  to  the  sound  a,  as 
heard  in  '  lay,'  *  day,'  &c.  The  process  is  now  the  same  as  before, 
only  with  less  of  particularity  and  of  repetition  in  the  questions 
and  answers.  When  the  leacners  have  *'  represented  the  sound  a  by 
the  letter  a,"  the  teacher  says,  "  Read  now  what  you  have  written 
down  ;"  and  they  read,  ''  o,  a.'.'  Next  comes  the  sound  c  ;  which 
when  they  have  *•  represented,"  they  read  again ;  "  o,  a,  c."  Then 
comes  the  sound  u  (oo)  as  heard  in  *  full ;'  which  before  they  have 
represented,  the  teacher  asks,  "  What  name  will  you  give  the  letter 
by  which  you  intend  to  represent  the  sound  oo  1 — ^P.  We  shall  call  it  oo, 
•^T.  But  we  have  no  such  letter.  The  sign  by  which  we  represent  the 
sound  00  is  called  yoo.  This  is  the  letter  u.  (Showing  it.)  Represent  now 
the  sound  oo."  After  having  read, "  o,  a,  c,  u  (oo,)"  the  pupils  ask,  "But 
why  has  not  the  letter  u  (yoo)  the  name  of  the  sound  it  represents? — T. 
I  exnected  this  question.  The  only  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  sound  yoo 
is  very  frequently  represented  by  this  single  letter.— P.  The  sounds  voo 
and  00  are  then  represented  by  the  same  letter.  They  must  be,  howev- 
er, very  different  sounds  since  one  is  articulate  and  the  other  inarticu- 

*  We  have*  takea  the  Wh^ny  lo  ahridgi*  this  answer,  anH  to  do  the  aamr  by  teveral  df  the 
qprtUoDs  and  answer*  that  follow.  In  actual  teacbiiif ,  however,  the  repetiiiooi  of  the  aa- 
uior  may  not  be  eotirely  without  lue. 
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late. — ^T.  Very  true  ;  but  never  mind  that ;  jou  will  be  able  to  dis* 
cover  manj  other  absurdities  before  you  know  how  to  write.  Mind 
only  now,  that  we  shaU  continue  representing  by  this  letter  the  sim- 
ple and  inarticulate  sound  oo,  until  further  orders.  (Uttering  the 
sounds.)  What  sound  have,  you  heard? — P.  The  sound  bo» — T. 
What  is  the  sound  bo  composed  of  ? — P.  The  sound  o  and  an  artic- 
ulation.— T.  What  then  is  the  sound  ho  said  to  be  ? — P.  An  articu- 
late sound. — ^T.  How  many  elements  has  the  sound  ho  ? — ^P.  Two. 
— T.  What  are  they  ? — P.  The  first  is  an  articulation,  aftd  the  se- 
cond is  the  sound  o. — T.  By  how  many  signs  do  you  intend  to  rep- 
resent the  sound  ho  ? — P.  By  two. — T.  Why  so  ? — P.  Because  it  is 
.composed  of  two  elements. — ^T.  Very  well ;  the  articulation  is  rep- 
resented by  this  letter,  (showing  the  letter  h)  which  is  called  he.  But 
by  what  letter  will  you  represent  the  second  element  in  the  sound 
ho  ? — P.  By  the  letter  o, — ^T.  Very  well.  Represent  the  sound  ho, — 
Does  the  letter  h  precede  or  succeed  the  letter  o  ? — P.  It  precedes 
theletter  o, — ^T.  Why  ? — P.  Because  the  articulation  of  the  sound 
hoy  represented  by  the  letter  6,  precedes  the  sound  o,  represented  by 
the  letter  o." — Next  comes  the  sound  6a,  after  representing  which, 
the  learners  read,  **  Bo,  6a."  The  same  process  tsikes  place  with 
the  sounds,  6e,  and  hu  (boo.)  Then  the  teacher  utters  the  sound  oh^ 
and  asks  the  same  questions  as  in  the  case  of  the  sound  ho: — '*  T. 
By  what  letter  will  you  represent , the  first  element  of  the  sound  oh  f 
—P.  (After  some  hesitation.)  By  the  letter  ate, — ^T.  This  would  be 
very  well ;  but  it  so  happens  that  ^e  have  no  such  letter."  The  teach- 
er then  proceeds  to  inform  his  pupils,  that,  strange  as  it  may  seem» 
and  injudicious  as  it  is,  the  sound  aufy  which  is  the  first  element  in  the 
articulate  sound  oh,  is  represented  by  the  very  same  letter  as  the 
sound  0.  He  next  takes  the  sound  a6,  respecting  the  first  element  of 
which  he  has  to  make  a  similar  remark.  The  sounds  eh,  uh,  and  ib 
follow  in  order,  the  child  being  taught,  at  every  step,  to  read  what  he 
has  written.  Then  come  the  sounds  6a6,  6e6,  &;c.  respecting  which 
similar  questions  are  asked.  The  letter  p  is  then  carried  nirough 
the  same  changes  or  combinations  that  the  letter  6  has  becju,  together 
with  the  additional  combinations,  hap,  pab,  &;c.  Next  comes  the 
letter  m,  which  is  first  combined  in  the  most  simple  manner,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  letter  6,  and  then  in  all  the  variety  of  sounds  which  can 
«  be  formed  of  this  letter  with  all  the  letters  that  have  b^en  learned, 
including  such  combinations  as  pump,  mtrnp.  Next  comes  the  sound 
W€t,  the  first  element  of  which,  the  teacher  informs  the  pupil,  is  rep- 
resented by  a  new  sign,  called  a  double  yu.  "  This  is  a  queer  name," 
Exclaims  the  child.  "  Never  mind  that,"  says  the  teacher  :  "  we 
shall  see  things  more  queer  yet." — The  remainder  of  the  36  elements 
of  our  spoken  language  are  successively  introduced  and  examined, 
the  pupil  learning,  as  he  goes  along,  to  write  and  read  them  upon  hub 
«late,  and  also  to  read  them  in  a  book. 
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The  author  then  proceeds  to  *'  consid^  or^  sounds  under  a  more 
important  point  of  view. 

T.  (Uttering  the  sound  mud*)  What  sound  tiave  you  heard,  and 
bow  must  it  be  represented  1 — r,  I  have  heard  the  sound  mud^  which 
must  be  represented  by  the  letters  m,  m,  and  d, — T.  V^ry  well,  repre- 
sent it.  (The  sound  being  represented  and  read  as  usual.)  poes  the 
ciound  mud  mean  any  thing  ? — P.  Yes  sir. — f-  Well,  what  does  it 
mean  ? — P.  It  means  something  that  I  have  seen.-^T.  WhateTer 
oral  sound  has  a  meaning,  we  call  a  word.  What  is  therefore  the 
sound  mud  f— J*.  T)ie  sound  mud  is  a  word.— T.  Why  do  you  ^all 
the  sound  mud  a  word  ? — ^P.  Because  it  has  a  meaning. — ^T.  How 
many  pounds  is  the  word  inwrf  composed  of  ? — ^P.  One. — ^T.  But  a 
V^ord  composed  of  one  sound  is  said  to  have  but  one  syllable  ;  and  a 
irord  having  but  one  syllable  is  said  to  be  a  monosyllable.  What  do 
you  call  the  word,  mud? — P.  A  monosyllable. — T.  Why  1 — P.  Be- 
cause it  has  but  one  syllable. — T.  (Pronouncing  the  word  melting.) 
How  many  different  sounds  have  you  heard  ? — P.  Two,  melt  and  (ng. 
— T.  Have  these  two  sounds,  combined  together,  a  meaning  ?-2-P. 
Yes  sir. — T.  If  they  have,  then  they  form — what? — P.  A  word. — 
T.  But  how  many  syllables  has  this  word  ?-r-P.  Tvt>. — T.  Would 
you  therefore  call  it  a  monosyllable  ? — P.  No  sir  :  a  monosyllable  is 
a  word  that  has  but  one  syllable. — T.  Very  true.  A  word  composed 
of  t wp  syllables,  is  said  tp  be  a  dissyllable.  But  as  the  two  sounds 
form  but  one  word,  the  letters  by  which  you  represent  them  must  be 
joined.  Write  down  the  word  nttUing. — Read. — P.  meU-ing. — ^T. 
Which  of  the  two  syllables  is  pronounced  with  the  greatest  stress, 
loudest,  and  most  distinctly  ? — P.  The  first  syllable.-r-T.  Very  true; 
but  that  syllable  of  a  word,  which  is  uttered  most  distinctly,  loudest, 
or  with  most  stress,  is  said  to  be  accented.  Which  is  now  the  ae- 
cented  syllable  of  the  word  melting  7 — P.  The  first. — T.  (Uttering 
the  word  propel,)  How  many  difierent  sounds  have  you  heard  ? — P. 
Two,jj>'o  andpe/. — ^T.  Have  those  two  sounds,  combined  together, 
a  meaning  ?— P.  No  sir. — T.  But  if  I  should  tell  you  to  push  your 
slates  or  a,ny  thing  else  forward,  would  you  understand  that  ? — P.  Ye9 
sir. — ^T.  Very  well.  But  to  propel  a  thing  and  to  push  it  along  mean 
pxactly  the  samp.  I  suppose  you  have  now  f^  meaning  for  propel  1 — 
P.  Yes  sir.— T,  W^liat  then  do  you  cnjX  propel  ? — ^P.  A  word. — T, 
Writp  (lown  thi?  word.— Read.-rf-P.  PrppeL-^T.  How  many  sylla- 
bles ? — ^P.  Two. — T.  What  then  is  the  word  propel  said  to  be  t — P. 
A  dissyllable. — ^T.  Which  of  its  two  syllables  is  uttered  with  the  great- 
est stress  ?-r-P.  The  second. — ^T.  What  is  therefore  its  second  syl- 
lable said  to  be  I — P.  Apcented.''  After  exercising  the  learner  in  9 
similar  manner  upon  ^'trisyllables,  tetrasyllables,  and  pentasyllables,'* 
the  teacher  proceeds  to  **  phrases,  sentences,  or  propositions  ;^*  after 
which  he  enters  on  those  sounds  which  are  irregularly  represented* 
ir**'  Tt  Hitherto  we  have  represented  the  sound  0  by  the  letter  o  ;  bq\ 
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this  very  same'sound  is  represented  in  many  other  ways.  In  thos^ 
words  which  we  shall  first  learn  to  write,  the  sound  o  is  represented 
by  oa, — P.  By  oa  !  and  of  what  use  is  the  a  in  representing  the  sound 
0  ? — T.  You  want  to  know  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  People  repre- 
sent the  sound  o  by  the  letters  o  and  a ;  this  is  the  only  reason  I  can 
give  you  for  representing  this  dound  thus.  How  will  you  now  write, 
or  speU^  as  people  say,  the  word  afioat  1 — P.  By  a,/,  /,  pa,  ^" 

The  greater  part  of  the  Tolume  (243  pag^s  out  of  338)  is  occupied 
with  "  Practical  Writing  and  Reculing  Lessons,'' adapted  to  every 
step  of  the  course  which  we  have  been  describing.  In  constructing 
these  lessons,  the  author  was  compelled,  by  the  plan  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himselff  to  labor  under  very  great  restrictions,  i^id  to 
perform  a  very  ^*  tedious  job."  He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  the  v^ 
rious  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  the  varioys  combinations  and  irregu- 
larities, must  be  introduced  to  the  child  in  the  most  systematic  order, 
and  that  the  learner  must  be  exercised  a  long  time  on  each  particu- 
lar sound  before  he  proceeds  to  another,  though  it  be  at  the  expense 
of  reading  many  hard  words  and  many  awkwardly  constructed  sen- 
tences. '^  Instead  of  the  usual  word  rapturt^^^  says  the  author,  in 
his  own  account  of  the  matter,  "  I  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  the 
term  enraviskmenL  The  vulgar  term  to  swop  usurped  the  place  of  the 
more  elegant  word  to  barter  or  to  exchange.  As  I  could  not  use  the 
word  peelf  1  employed  the  word  skin, '  The  usual  word  yofc,  in  the 
common  dialect  of  civil  life,  I  could  not  employ,  and  therefore  I  made 
use' of  the  word  thou^  of  the  grave  dii^ect.  Instead  of  saying,  as  we 
usually  say,  *  She  did  not  forbid  m^  to  erase  it,'  or, '  She  did  not  forbid 
«y  erasing  it,"  I  was  compelled  to  employ  the  obsolete  or  unusual  form, 
/^  She  did  not  forbid  me  erasing  iu^^  When  the  author  has  arrived,  by 
a  regular  process,  at  the  chapter  in  which  he  gives  aU  the  examples  he 
can  find  of  ou  having  the  sound  of  oo,  the  word  you  is  introduced,  and 
thou  laid  aside ;  except,  indeed,  in  the  future  tense,  thou  wiU  or  shaU  is 
still  used  instead  of  you  wiU  or  shaU^  because  he  has  not  yet  come  to  the 
regular  place  for  teachinff  the  child  that  U  at  the  end  of  a  word  has 
the  same  sound  as  a  single  /.  In  order  to  learn  the  sound  of  //,  the 
child  must  wait  till  the  pubUcation  of  the  '*  second  volume."  Wheth- 
er this  has  ever  made  its  appearance,  we  know  not ;  but  if  the  ingen- 
ious author  is  yet  living,  he  has  probably  ere  this  become  convinced, 
that  though  his  method  may  be  far  better  than  the  absurd  spelling- 
book  method  in  common  use,  it  is  susceptible  of  material  improve^ 
meat,  and  that  it  is  of  no  service  to  the  learner  for  ^jy  author  to  pre- 
serve such  a  rigid  adherence  to  system  as  should  render  necessary 
the  "  queer  phraselogy"  which  he  has  employed.  4^nd  as  we  have  be- 
gun to  find  fault,  we  would  add,  that  in  the  langauge  which  he  would 
bave  the  teacher  employ  in  addressing  the  child ,  there  are  by  far  too 
many  technical  terms,  and  the  style  is  otherwise  frequently  above  the 
capacity  of  those  for  whom  it  is  designed.  In  regard  to  his  general 
method  of  teaching  children  to  read  and  write,  we  should  think  it 
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might  be  prettj  successful  with  children  a  few  years  older  than  it  is 
usual  for  them  to  commence  learning  to  read.  The  grand  excellence 
of  the  author's  method  is  his  skill  in  tzsking  questions,  and  in  present* 
ing  a  new  subject  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  It  is  this  that  has  induced 
us  to  make  the  copious  extracts  which  we  have  given  ;  not  that  we 
consider  Mr.  Neefs'  method  of  teaching  even  the  alphabet  and  the 
primary  combinations,  as  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  but  as  afford* 
ing  a  happy  specimen  of  that  inductive  method  of  teaching  whfch  it 
is  so  desirable  should  be  applied  to  every  branch  of  instruction. 


MISTAKES  IN  EDUCATION. 

There  are  two  false  principles,  which  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  our  system  of  instruction. 

1.  Education  is  understood  to  consist  in  the  acquisidon  of 
knowledge.  This  we  infer  from  the  pompous  catalogues  of 
books  and  subjects,  which  are  arrayed  and  set  forth  as  constito- 
ting  the  course  of  every  petty  school  in  the  land.  There  ^are  sub- 
jects, ofVentimes,  for  which  the  youthful  mind  is  not  at  all  pre- 

«ared,  and  by  which  of  course  it  must  be  baffled  and  discouraged. 
I^hen  a  subject  is  presented  to  a  pupil,  who  requires  the  exer- 
cise of  an  intellectual  faculty  not  yet  devHoped,  he  must  be  as 
much  confused  as  a  blind  man  would  be  if  called  upon  to  criti- 
cise colours.  Education,  we  believe,  at  least^  elementary  educa- 
tion, does  not  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but,  as  its 
etymology  implies,  in  the  developement  of  the  mind.  And  sub- 
jects should  be  selected  and  arranged  with  reference  to  its  ob- 
'  jeet,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  being  only  incidental. 

2.  When  the  subjects  are  selected,  perhaps  judiciously,  they 
are  presented  in  a  form,  which  neither  ^  affords  a  salutary  disci- 
pline to  the  mind,  nor  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
They  are  all  too  abstract,  or  are  generalizations  of  facts  which 
are  themselves  unknown  to  the  pupils.  Particularly,  the  whole 
course  of  the  physical  and  exact  sciences,  to  use  a  comoioo  but 
expressive  phrase,  comet  precisely  the  wrong  end  foremost ;-« 
first  the  general  principle,  then  the  particular  instances  illustra- 
ting it.  Lord  Bacon  has  taught  us  that  this  is  not  the  method  by 
which  the  human  mind  takes  in  knowledge,  and  it  is' time  we  had 
attended  to  his  instructions.  Upon  all  new  subjects  of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge  or  experience,  we  must,  first,  have  the  par- 
ticular cases,  instances,  or  facts,  abstracting  the  particular  quaK- 

,  ties  or  points  of  resemblance  common  to  them  all ;  then  a  Ata- 
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cription  of  those  qualities  or  points  of  resemblaiice,  which  con* 
stitutes  a  general  principle.  We  have  no  room  to  enlarge  upon 
these  topics,  but  believe  they  will  be  found  to  reach  the  evils  and 
defects,  which  have  been  so  long  and  so  severely  felt.  For  if 
the  purpose  of  early  education  be  the  developement  and  disci- 
pline of  the  mind  ;  then  all  subjects  roust  be  selected  and  arrang* 
ed  with  reference  to  this  purpose.  And  if  Lord  Bacon^s  phi<<^ 
losophy  is  sound ;  then  the  subjects  so  selected  and  arranged 
must  be  put  in  that  form,  in  which  alone  the  mind  can  success- 
fully encounter  them. — V.  S.  Lit.  Gazetie. 


EARLY  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

The  following  jqdicious  remarks  are  extracted  from  Mr.  Wil- 
derspio^s  work  on  the  education  of  infants. 

"  The  conduct  of  other  young  animals  shows  the  propriety  of 
giving  exorcise  to  children.  Every  other  animal  makes  use  of 
its  organs  of  motion,  as  soon  as  it  can ;  and  many  of  them, 
when  under  no  necessity  of  moving  in  quest  of  food,  otinnot  be 
resllained  without  force.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  the 
calf,  the  lamb,  and  most  other  young  animals.  If  these  crea- 
tures were  not  permitted  to  frisk  about  and  take  exercise,  they 
would  sopn  die  or  become  diseased.  The  same  inclination  ap- 
pears very  early  in  the  human  species ;  but  as  they  are  not  able 
to  take  exercise  themselves,  it  is  the  business  of  their  parenU 
and  nurses  to  assist  ihem.  It  is  a  pity  that  men  should  be  so  in- 
attentive to  this  matter :  their  negligence  is  one  reason  why  fe- 
males know  so  little  of  it.  Women  will  ever  be  dedirous  to  ex- 
cel in  such  accomplishments  as  recommend  them  to  the  other 
sex  ;  but  men  generally  keep  at  such  a  distance  from  even  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  the  affairs  of  the  nursery,  that  many 
would  reckon  it  an  affront,  were  they  supposed  to  know  any  thing 
of  them.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  kennel  or  the  stables:  a 
gentleman  of  the  first  rank  is  not  ashamed  to  give  directions  con- 
cerotng  the  management  of  his  dogs  or  horses,  yei  would  blush 
were  he  surprised  in  performing  the  same  office  for  that  being 
who  is  to  be  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  and  the  future  hope  of  his 

country.  .  .  ,     i 

Arguments  to  show  the  importance  of  exercise  might  be 
drawn  from  every  part  of  the  animal  economy.  Without  exer- 
cise, the  oirculation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  properly  carried  on, 
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nor  the  different  secretions  duly  performed:  without  exercise, 
the  fluids  cannot  be  properly  prepared,  nor  the  solids  rendered 
strong  or  firm.  The  action  of  the  heart,  the  motion  of  the  inngSi 
and  all  the  vital  functions,  are  greatly  assisted  by  exercise. 
When  exercise  is  neglected,  none  of  the  animal  functions  can 
be  duly  performed,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  whole  consti- 
tution must  go  to  wreck.  A  good  constitution  ought  certainly 
40  be  our  first  object  in  the  management  of  children.  It  lays  a 
foundation  for  their  being  useful  and  happy  in  life ;  and  whoever 
neglects  it,  not  only  fails  in, his  duty  to  his  offspring,  but  to  so* 
ciety.. 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  many  men  have  considered  it  quite 
beneath  their  notice,  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  infant -chil- 
dren ;  and  consequently  have  permitted  their  children  to  be  sent 
to  what  are  called  schools,  and  there  to  be  placed  on  seats  for 
hours,  under  the  care  of  some  person,  who,  in  many  cases,  is  no 
more  fit  to  teachand  instruct  children,  than  I  am  fit  to  be  a  mon- 
arch. If  any' man  will  take  his  children  into  his  garden  or  fields, 
and  encourage  them  to  ask  questions  on  the  glories,  works,  and 
$rst  great  Cause  of  nature,  he  will  soon  find  out  the  import^ce 
of  the  thing,  and  the  necessity  of  his  own  mind's  being  well  cul- 
tivated, to  be  enabled  to  answer  their  questions.  Whatever  men 
may  think  of  this  subject,  they  will  find,  ultimately,  that  the 
rising  generation  have  never  had  a  fair  chance  of  becoming 
wise ;  because  they  have  not  had  proper  exercise  either  for  their 
minds  or  bodies." 

On  teaching  children  to  stand  or  walk  alone^  M.  Londe,  au- 
thor of  a  work  in  French,  on  ''  Medical  Gymnastics,"  remarks 
as  follows : 

'^  Children  should  not  be  taught  to  stand  or  walk,  but  should 
be  placed  on  a  carpet,  and  allowed  to  move  freely  according  to 
their  fancy.  They  will  not  be  able  to  walk  or  stand  alone  so 
soon  by  these  means ;  but  they  will  eventually,  like  the  young 
savage,  acquire  greater  agility,  and  a  more  general  develope- 
ment  of  the  muscles.  Ttve  bad  ^bape  of  the  legs  of  many  indi- 
viduals may  be  ascribed  to  their  having  been  injudiciously  forc- 
ed to  stand  alone,  before  the  bones  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
support  the  weight  of  the  body." 

The  following  remarks  on  the  dress  most  suitable  for  infants, 
lire  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  Education. 

'^  In  furnishing  the  infant's  wardrobe,  we  should  bftve  refeft 
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ence  to  economy,  convenience,  health,  and  good  taste :  these 
are  the  objects  to  be  attaioed.  Anj  thing  like  ornament,  (un« 
less  it  be  something  very  simple  and  appropriate,)  or  undue  ex- 
pense, is  equally  opposed  to  economy  and  good  taste.  The  in- 
fant himself  is  a  jewel ;  and  the  casket  should  never  be  permit- 
ted to  usurp  the  mother's  or  spectator's  attention. 

To  be  convenient  the  dress  should  be  so  made  as  to  be  put 
on  and  taken  off  in  as  little  time  and  with  as  little  labor  as  possi- 
ble. To  promote  health,  the  dress  should  be  suited  to  the  vari- 
ous seasons  of  the  year  ;  never  so  warm  as  to  be  oppressive  ia 
summer,  nor  so  light  in  winter  as  not  to  protect  the  child  both 
from  the  irksome  sensation  of  cold,  and  the  risk  of  disease.  Soft, 
thin  flannel  should  be  the  prevailing  material  for  three  fourths  of 
our  year. 

Noncombustible  substances  shbuld  alone  be  used  during  that 
portion  of  the  year  in  which  fir^s  are  kindled.  This  single  pre- 
caution would  be  the  means  of  preventing  a  number  of  painful 
deaths. — Needles,  when  used  for  fastening  the  dress,  are  worse 
than  pins ;  and  pins  should  be  as  little  used  as  possible. 

At  no  period  of  life,  should  any  part  of  our  clothing  be  per- 
mitted, even  in  the  smallest  degree,  to  impede  the  freedom  of 
muscular  motion  ;  nor,  by  compression,  to  interfere  with  an 
easy  and  healthful  performance  of  all  the  essential  functions  of 
life,  such  as  circulation,  breathing,  digestion,  &lc. 

Infants  require  so  much  watching  and  fidelity  to  secure  their 
well  being,  that  parents  may  we|l  dispense  with  any  labor  or  ex- 
pense which  does  not  contribute  to  this  end.  Such  works  of  sn* 
pererogation,  we  think,  are  all  dresses  for  the  head  :  they  are 
certainly  useless ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  best  qual^ 
ified  to  decide  in  this  matter,  they  are  worse  than  useless,  for 
they  make  the  head  tender,  subject  it  to  catarrh,  promote  un-. 
dae  heat,  eruptions,  be. 
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There  is  nothing  more  likely  to  arrest  the  attention  of  cfail- 
dreO)  and  to  lead  them  to  the  most  submissive  and  willing  obedi«r 
ence,  than  the  exercise  of  marching  ;  and  there  is  nothing  whicif 
is  more  pleasing  (generally  speaking)  to  the  visiters.  In  the 
marches  1  make  use  of  a  whistle,  the  employment  of  which  it  ^ill 
beire  be  Decessar^  to  explain* 
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The  whistle  is  capable  of  affording  a  very  shrill  sound,  and 
never  fails  to  obtain  a  speedy  and  marked  attention.  An  inter- 
ested observer  will  watch  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  great  so- 
licitude of  the  child  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  march,  in  his 
attention  to  this  signal ;  while  a  casual  spectator,  who  may  not 
be  so  scrutinizing,  will  express  the  greatest  astonishment  at  the 
different  mahoeuvresof  the  children,  without  perceiving  any  ap- 
parent direction  from  me.  The  instant  the  whistle  sounds,  the 
leader's  eye  is  directed  toward  me,  when,  by  a  motion  of  my 
hand,  I  turn  him  to  any  position  i  may  think  proper. 

When  every  thing  is  bronght  into  proper  order  for  marching, 
the  children  watch,  with  the  most  anxious  expectation,  the  signal 
to  commence  their  operations.  A  line  of  about  forty  children  is 
placed  on  each  $ide  of  the  school  room,  (which  is  one  hundred 
feet  long,)  and  the  monitor  gives  the  signal  of  preparation  by 
again  calling  out  the  word,  '^  Hands  ;"  the  hands  being  held  out, 
the  monitor  gives  the  word  "  Clap^^^  and  immediately  after, 
"  Forward^  right  and  leftJ*^  The  children  now  commence  the 
march,  clapping  their  hands  and  stamping  their  feet  to  the  time 
of  some  lively  tune,  which  1  play  upon  the  flute;  each  line  marcb- 
es  to  the  centre  of  the  school,  where  they  meet,  join  hands, 
and  march  up  the  middle  by  two  and  two.  The  leader  of  the 
inarch,  and  indeed  the  children  in  general,  are  obliged  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  signals  given  by  the  whistle.  On  the 
first  signal  being  given,  the  leader  immediately  turns  short  off, 
and,  watching  his  opportunity,  doses  with  the  two  children  who 
bring  up  the  rear,  and  thus  forms  a  circle.  They  march  in  this 
position  twice  round,  when,  upon  a  second  signal  being  given, 
the  leader  again  turns  off  at  a  convenient  distance,  ^nd  forms  a 
semi-circle.  A  third  signal  produces  a  perfect  square ;  in  which 
they  continue  to  march  until  the  whistle  again  sounds,  when  the 
leader,  breaking  the  square,  marches  directly  to  the  opposite  end 
of  the  room,  when,  on  a  fifth  signal,  he  leads  in  a  zig-xag  direc- 
tion, the  ranks  marching  between  each  other  till  they  gain  the 
centre  of  the  room,  upon  which  they  immediatel)  proceed,  and 
then  dividing  offinto  two  single  ranks,  right  and  left,  commence 
clapping  their  hands  and  stamping  their  feet,  until  they  gain  their 
proper  pUces  ;  the  monitor  then  gives  the  word  "  £>om?ii,*'  when 
they  leave  off  clapping,  and  place  their  hands  behind  them.  In 
perfect  silence  the  children  now  await  my  joining  them,  in  order 
to  prepare  for  the  single  march.    This  march  is  precisely  the 
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same  as  the  preceding  with  regard  to  the  positions,  but  instead 
of  marching  two  and  two  with  their  hands  joined,  they  now 
march  sing^ly,  clapping  their  hands  and  beating  time  with  their 
feet  in  regular  order.  Having  joined  the  children,  I  proceed  to 
play  a  lively  tune  upon  the  flute,  the  children  standing  still,  and 
listt'-ning  until  it  is  finished  ;  no  sooner  is  the  last  note  sounded, 
but  the  leader  on  the  right  leads  the  children  into  the  open  air  or 
play  ground  ;  the  children  on  the  left  side  perform  the  same  evolu- 
tions as  in  the  double  march  above  mentioned.  When  this  is  fin* 
ished,  they  march  to  the  opposite  end,  proeeed  into  the  class, 
and  then  join  their  companions  in  the  play  ground;  the  whole 
school  singing  the  following  verse  as  they  march,  viz. 

Comei  my  little  cbiMreD  d«ar, 

At  you're  good,  and  €ir«  all  here,  * 

Have  a  march  oat  in  tlie  air. 

And  think  of  this  good  rule  :  « 

Always  try  to  keep  the  step, 
Clap  our  hands,  and  not  forgH 
The  kind  treatment  that  w«  m^t 

At  Bristol  Infant  School. 

They  continne  to  sing  this  verse  nntil  the  various  evolutions 
above  described  are  gone  through  by  the  whole  of  the  children, 
after  which  the  right  line  march  up  to  th«>ir  place,  and  careftilly 
place  their  toes  to  the  line  and  their  hands  behind  them ;  the 
monitor  then  gives  the  words  **  Step  back,  sit  down^^^  upon  wliich 
the  children  immediately  draw  back,  and  then  rest  a  little  from 
the  exprtiun  u(  marching.  % 

The  great  benefits  resulting  from  the  above  exercise  must  be 
very  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced  person,  as  well  as  its  impor- 
tance in  the  discipline  of  infant  schools  ;  for  not  only  does  it  in- 
vigorate the  constitutions  of  the  children,  but  brings  them  into 
admirable  order,  by  the  attention  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay 
to  the  signalit ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  amuses  and  delights 
them . — O^yder^s  Manuel. 
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When  we  reflect  on  the  condition  pf  women  and  thHr  relation 
to  society,  we  cannot  help  perceiving  the  immense  influence  they 
possess  and  exert  in  all  civilized  nations*  '  Men  make  laws,  but 
women  make  manners,'  has  long  ago  becom<^  an  adage  ;  and  if 
it  is  true  tl«at  laws  are  inefiertual,  where  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  people  are  opposed  to  them,  we  shall  see  the  high  val- 
ue we  should  set  on  female  education.     We  feel  no  hesitation  in 
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hasarding  the  opinion,  that  of  all  huinaD  beinpfs,  the  female  se± 
bught  to  be  the  best  educated.  This  would  secure  the  morals  of 
society,  and  ensure  a  race  of  enlightened  and  virtuous  citizens. 

The  first  years  of  children  are  spent  under  the  eye  and  in  the 
(Company  of  their  mother.  Boys,  until  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  and  girls  until  they  marry,  may  bg  said  to  be  under 
the  management  of  their  mother.  How  necessary  is  it  therefore 
that  the  minds  of  women  should  be  well  cultivated  ;  especially 
when  we  recollect^  that  early  impressions  and  habits,  whether 
moral  or  intellectual,  are  hardly  ever  effaced.  If  mothers  are 
wise  and  prudent,  their  children  will  in  general  be  the  same.  It 
has  been  remarked  by  persons  of  the  greatest  observafion,  that 
most  men  who  hare  been  eminent  for  learning  and  piety,  have 
owed  the  germs  of  that  eminence  to  their  mothers.  Men  are  but 
children  of  a  larger grotcth  ;  and  our  dispositions  and  habits  in 
after  life,  are  nothing  more  than  the  developement  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  were  imbibed  during  our  tender  years.  How  im- 
portant that  these  should  be  correct  I — Christian  Monitor. 

MAXIMS  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Bxtraclcd  from  Mr.  Emerson's  Prospeclus.} 

t.  Let  it  be  your  grand  object,  to  prepare  your  pupils  for  the 
greatest  usefulness  and  enjoyment. 

2.  Let  their  spiritual  welfare  be  regarded,  as  incomparably  their 
most  important  interest. 

3L  Teach  for  the  glory  of  God. 

4.  Teach  for  eternity. 

6.  Cautiouslyguardagainst  giving  instructions,  that  will  be  likelj 
to  prove  injurious. 

€•.  Never  teach  useless  branches,  for  the  sake  of  forming  useless 
teachers. 

This  seems  often  to  be  done.  How  ftrquently  is  it  stated,  as  a  reason  for  teaching*  soch 
br  such  a  branch,  that  it  is  only  to  prepare  the  popi'l  to  leach  others.  Tf  any  reason  can  bo 
Knreasonabte,  it  is  sorely  this.  Is  it  not  a  double  evil,  (o  wasre  tte  time  of  your  papils,  for 
Uie  sake  of  preparing  them  to  waste  the  time  of  others  7 

7.  Never  teach  a  useless  branch,  merely  because  it  is  fashionetble, 
tior  to  gratify  your  patrons  or  pupils. 

8.  Teach  nothing,  but  what  appears  conducive  to  the  usefulness 
6f  your  pupils,  if  improved  according  to  its  natural  tendency  and  in- 
fluence. 

9.  Let  every  branch  receive  attention  in  proportion  to  its  probable 
titility. 
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10.  Aa  far  as  possible,  make  your  pupils  perceire  and  feel  the  im- 
portance of  eyery  branch  they  pursue.  i 

^  Thia  will  eQa(>le  them  to  proceed  unciervtaBdmrly.  It  will  conduce  to  improve  ilieir 
iblnds.  It  will  alw  accustom  tnein  to  feel,  thai  they  tnouKl  have  some  important  end  ia  ev- 
ery purwiit. 

11.  Proceed  systemflitically  ;  and  as  far  as  possible,' teach  those 
things  first,  whi.ch  are  first  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  which  may  be 
understood  without  an  acquaintance  with  other  things  to  be  subse- 
quently acquired. 

12.  As  faf  as  possible,  teach  those  things  first,  which  are  easiest  in 
themselyes. 

13.  In  giving  instruction,  proceed  very  gradually,  and  by  the 
shortest  steps,  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difficult. 

14.  As  far  as  may  be,  see  that  your  pupils  understand  each  step, 
before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

MaA]^  of  your  insti^ctlom  maybe  lost  to  yoar  pupib,  in  6ondequence  of  anDfleninp- 
prehension. 

15.  Never  teach  them  directly,  what  they  tian  conveniently  leara 
without  such  assistance. 

It  is  moch  better  for  them  to  surmount  a  difficulty  by  their  own  inffenuity  and  efforts, 
than  by  the  aid  of  others.  It  may  lie  much  more  useful  (or  them  (o  devise  a  method  of  ob- 
taining an  answer,  than  actually  to  perform  the  operation  that  obtains  it.  When  a  princt* 
die  or  fact  in  ibu«i  discovered  by  reBection  or  investigfalion,  it  is  likely  to  be  much  more  clear- 
ly nnderstnod  in  its  nature  ana  conned  ton,  than  when  it  is  learned  directly  by  means  of 
verbal  or  primed  instructions.  This  is  the  way  to  promote  their  fondness  for  study,  and  to 
invifforate  and  elevate  their  intellectual  powem.  It  is  a  most  unpropitious  symptom,  for  a 
popil  to  he continualW  askinc:,  "  How  shall  I  do  this/  How  shall  Id^  this  7"  wttlioul  at- 
tempting to  discover  the  method  of  solutbn.  It  is  also  a  cruel  kindnnss.  that  is .  incessantly 
tellinr  and  aidincr  the  pupil  in  doinc  that  which,  without  such  assistance,  he  mif|^ht  easily 
accomplish.  If  your  pupils  cannot,  or  will  not,  proceed  witbotft  such  abundant  aid.  it  may" 
be  expedient  to  place  them  in  a  k>wer  class. 

16.'  Never  do  for  your  pupils  what  they  caM  do  for  themselves,  ex-' 
cept  ^o  far  ds  may  be  necessary  to  set  them  an  example. 

17.  As  far  as  possible,  prevent  your  pupils  from  retarding  the  pro- 
gress of  one  another  by  affording  unnecessary  aid  in  making  pens/ 
ruling  paper,  &c.  ^ 

H  it  only  by  exertion  that  our  faculties  can  be  improved.      ^ 

18.  Never  indulg^e  your  pufiils  in  saying  Can't,  or  expressing  in*" 
ability  to  perform  any  exercise  rt^quired. 

They  know  not  what  they  can  effect,  till  they  pmke  tlie  attempt ;  and  if  one  attempt  has- 
pitoved  ftuitleis,  another  may  succeed. 

19.  Freely  indulge  and  encourrtffe  your  pupils  in  a.sking  questions  f 
tfnd  as  far  as  possible,  learl  them  to  answ^s  hy  questioning  them,* 

^  *  We  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italicise  the  latter  part  of  this  direction,  as  bein|r  of  pe' 
cali^r  importance  :  for  if  this  he  disre«rarded.  the  pupil  may  ac<)uire  a  hn'iit  which  shall  bcr 
a  hindrance  to  his  improvement .«^a  habit  of  ankln?  qnpstinns  in  an  unconnected  aud  ran-' 
dsin  maoner,  and  of  restii)^  satisfied  with  the  ipse  dixii  of  hti  inttrucier.— £i{.  T,  Gtnde* 
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30.  Teach  your  pupils  to  teach  themselTea. 

21.  Teach  your  pupils  to  teach  one  another.* 

32.  Teach,  as  much  as  possible,  by  example ;  and  let  your  exam- 
ple in  every  thtn^  be  such  as  may  be  safely  imitated. 

23.  Endearor  to  render  your  instructions  interesting. 

If  a  teacher  cannot  do  this  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  other  qoalificatioaa  heiaay 
ponaiB.  Tbe  grand  queetion  is.  How  shall  instructions  be  rendered  intercttiog  f  Moal  of 
the  preceding  maxims  may  have  an  important  bearing  upon  this  8abject.t 

24.  As  far  as  possible,  instruct  by  exhibiting  the  real  objects, 
or  the  most  perfect  natural  signs  of  the  objects,  to  which  your  in- 
structions relate.} 

25.  Endeavor  to  discover  and  correct  the  bad  habits  of  your  pvK 
pils. 

Hiebosiness  of  edoeatioo  relates  contioaally  and  almost  exclusively  to  tbe  formatioii  and 
correction  of  habits.    To  formgood  habits  in  jiupils  is  sofficieotly  difficuU  ;  to  cure  those 
'  diat  are  bad,  much  more  so.    out  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty,  should  be  the  reaolutknt 
and  vigor  that  begin  tbe  work,  and  the  patience  that  pursues  and  completes  it. 

26.  As  far  as  possible,  excite  your  pupils  to  vigorous  and  laudable 
efforts,  by  inculcating  upon  them  their  obhgations  to  God,  to  them- 
selves, to  their  parents,  to  their  associates,  to  their  country,  to  their 
ancestors,  to  the  world,  to  future  generations. 

27.  Encourage  in  your  pupils  a  desire  of  approbation  and  a  re- 
gard for  character ;  but  endeavour  to  guard  their  minds  against  van- 
ity, the  love  of  fame,  and  the  selfish,  childish  desire  of  outdoing  one 
another.^ 

28.  By  no  means  suffer  your  faithfulness  to  be  overcome  by  a  fear 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  your  pupils. 

It  may  indeed  be  painful  to  them,  and  scarcely  less  so  to  yon,  to  mention  their  faults 
which  they  never  mistrusted.  Bnt  remember,  it  is  but  tbe  panr  of  a  moment.  To  M^K^Iect 
this  duty  mia^ht  diminish  their  usefulness  and  happiness  through  life.  At  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  caution  and  tenderness  should  be  used,  tnat  the  wound  inflicted  may  be  as  light  as 
possible.  The  tender-hearted  8ui|;eon,  though  he  may  judge  it  necessary  to  ampalale  a 
]imb,  will  endeavour  to  avoid  giving  his  patient  the  least  unnecessary  pain. 

'tjfL  Fervently  supplicate  the  divine  blessing  upon  your  pupils,  and 
uprai  your  efforts  for  their  improvement  from  day  to  day. 

^  *  This  may  be  clone  to  a  considerable  extent  even  in  schools  which  are  jiot  coodo<ied 
\r  the  roooitorial  plan.    The  diOerent  members  of  a  class  mav  be  set,  as  suitable  ocosstoas 
present^  to  ask  cine  another  questions,  to  point  out  one  anothers  errors,  to  answer  one  an- 
otheHs  inquiries,  and  to  solve  one  another's  di^ulties. — Ed.  Teaehtr'$  Omdt. 
t  The  succeediDj^  remarks  have  afavad^  appeared  in  the  Teacher's  Guide.    Seep.  85.^ 
X  Pktura  and  models  are  the  natural  mgns  of  objects.    *'  Hence,"  says  Mr.  Emerson, 
**  pictures,  representing  objects  important  to  be  known,  are  by  no  means  to  be  eonsidered 
9^  the  mere  toys  of  children ;  but  may  be  used  with  grnat  advantage  by  students  of  eveiy 
age.''    A  picture  or  model  may  properlv  be  used,  whenever  the  real  object,  respecliqg 
which  instruction  is  to  be  given,  cannot  be  exhibited  to  the  learner. — Ed.  T.  O 

f  We  have  taken  the  liberty,  in  this  place,  to  omit  the  direction  given  by  Mr.  EtnersoD, 
and  to  subetitute  one  of  oar  own.  The  nature  and  tendencv  of  emulation  and  ambition, 
we  hope  to  discuss  fully  at  some  future  opportunity, — Ed.  T.  O. 

I  i  I  ■        ■  Mill  III  ■— ^—^W.— ^IM^—^^M^*—— ^^W^— ^W^—  ■  ■ 
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WHENCE  ARISES  AVERSION  TO  LEARNING  ? 

It  is  well  known,  that  noany  children  and  youth  apply  to  their 
'  studies  with  reluctance,  or  with  a  great  defi^ree  of  indifference ; 
and  it  is  obvious,  that  if  all  could  be  made  to  love  their  studies^ 
the  grand  point  would  be  gained,  and  the  gradd  obstacle  to  im- 
provement surmounted.  The  inquiry,  then,  "  Whence  arises 
aversion  to  learning  ?'*  is  one  of  fundamental  importance.  That 
this  aversion  is  implanted  by  nature  in, the  mind  of  any  one^  we 
cannot  admit.  We  believe  that  "  Knowledge  is  congenial  to  the 
haman  mind  ;^'  and  that  an  aversion  to  learning  is  never  natural, 
but  always  acquired.  Fully  to  illustrate  the  various  ways  in 
which  this  aversion  is  acquired,  would  open  too  wide  a  field  to 
be  adequately  surveyed  within  the  limits  of  a  single  essay.  We 
shall  therefore  at  present  merely  touch  on  some  of  the  principal 
points* 

1.  The  aversion  of  some  children  to  learning  is  derived,  by 
sympathy^  from  their  parents,  and  others  with  whom  they  daily 
associate.  The  child  imbibes,  very  early,  the  feelings  and  sen- 
timents of  the  parent.  Whatever  feelings  are  manifested  by  a 
parent  or  a  domestic,  the  child  catches  them  by  instant  sympathy. 
In  this  way,  many  things  become- objects  of  desire  to  a  child, 
which  would  have  been  to  him  objects  of  aversion,  if  they  had 
been  so  to  the  rest  of  the  family ;  and  many  become  objects  of 
aversion,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  objects  of  desire. 
Hence,  there  is  little  hope,  that  a  child  will  be  fond  of  learning, 
who  belongs  to  a  family,  which,  froin  whatever  cause,  has  a  dis- 
relish for  literary  and  scientific  pursuits.  'It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  most  skilful  instructer,  in  such  a  case,  to  counteract, 
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entirely,  the  unhappy  inflai'nce,  to  which  the  child  is  daily  expo- 
posed  in  the  domestic  abode. 

2.  Some  children  become  averse  to  learning,  in  consequence 
of  being  required  to  get  longer  lessons  than  they  are  well  a!>ie  to 
get.  The  body,  especially  of  a  child,  becomes  weary  and  uneasy, 
by  being  long  confined  to  the  same  posture ;  neither  will  the  mind 
of  a  child  patiently  bear  a  long  continued  application  to  the  same 
subject,  it  is  evident,  that  an  aversion  to  let^rning  must  be  the 
consequence  of  assigning  tasks  so  hard  as  to  require  a  painful 
effort  to  perform  them. 

3.  Some  children  become  averse  to  learning,  in  consequence 
of  the  unjavourable  light  in  which  the  subject  is  represented  to 
them  by  their  p'^rents  and  others.  All  those  by  whom  the  young 
child  is  surrounded,  expect  that  he  will  find  learning  an  irksome 
task ;  and  this  expectation  becomes  well  known  to  the  child. 
Though  they  may  have  long  since  overcome  the  aversion  which 
they  felt  to  learning  in  their  early  years ;  yet  they  remember  tbeir 
former  feelings,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  path  must  be  e* 
qually  thorny  and  toilsome  to  all  children.  Hence,  whenever 
they  mentidn  the  subject,  they  speak  in  such  a  way,  as  infallibly 
gives  the  child  a  prepossession  against  the  very  name  of  a  book. 
And  when  he  actually  begins  to  learn — or  rather  to  repeat,  like 
a  parrot,  the  sounds  that  fall  from  the  lips  of  his  instructer — the 
most  effectual  means  are  employed  to  strengthen  the  unhappy  im- 
pression that  has  been  made. 

One  of  these  means  is,  to  drim  him  to  school,  to  compel  him 
to  study,  and  to  punish  bim  for  not  learning.  The  natural  con- 
sequence of  this  mode  of  procedure  is,  to  raise  the  incipient  aver- 
sion of  the  child  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  for  even  if  he  now  loved 
learning,  such  a  course  might  be  expected  to  change  bis  love  in- 
to hatred.  One  kind  of  punishment,  frequently  inflicted  on  chil- 
dren for  negligence  or  for  other  crimes,  consists  in  giving  them 
an  additional  lesson j  to  be  learned,  perhaps,  after  the  other 
scholars  are  dismissed.  How  extremely  unwise  this  is,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  those  see,  who  know  nothing  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind  ; — and  yet,  it  seems  as  if  they  might  see,  that  to  do 
such  a  thing  is  as  much  as  to  tell  the  child  that  a  lesson  is  an  evU 
thing,  and  that  it  is  of  the  same  nature  as  a  whipping,  and  equal- 
ly to  be  dreaded. 

Another  means  employed  to  make  children  learn,  is  to  hire 
them.  We  forbear  to  make  any  enumeration  of  the  good  things, 
which  are  given  to  children  beforehand  to  induce  them  to  study, 
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or  which  are  proposed  as  the  future  reward  of  application.  We 
are  aware,  that  in  condemning  the  practice  of  bribing  children 
to  stud^',  or  rewarding  them  for  studying,  we  are  treading  on 
ground  where  we  shall  be  Ukely  to  encounter  opposition.  We 
readily  admit,  that  this  alluring  process  is  much  less  objectiona* 
ble,  than  the  compulsory  one  on  which  we  have  just  animadvertr 
ed.  We  are  sensible,  too,  that  the  hurtful  tendency  of  this  meth- 
od is  not  so  obvious  as  that  of  the  other.  But  we  do,  neverthe- 
less,  believe,  that  the  tendency  is  hurtful ; — ^that  the  effect  is,  to 
make  on  the  mind  of  the  child  an  impression,  that  study  is,  in  »<- 
$elf,  an  eot/.  Yes,  paying  a  child  for  learning  evidently  implies, 
that  a  lesson  is  an  unpleasant  task,  which  the  child  would  not  per- 
form of  bis  own  accord.  Parents  never  reward  their  children 
for  eating  such  food  as  is  pleasant  to  their  palate ;  but  they  do 
sometimes  hire  them  to  swallow  a  potion  of  bitter  medicine.  And 
the  child  cannot  but  see  what  is  so  clearly  implied.  He  cannot 
but  perceive,  that  the  parent,  though  he  considers  learning  a  ne- 
cessary thing,  and  looks  forward  to  beneficial  consequences  to  re- 
sult from  tbe  possession  of  it,  yet  considers  the  acquisition  of  it  a 
disagreeable  employment. 

In  objecting  to  the  practice  of  rewarding  children  for  learn- 
isg,  we  would  by  no  means  debar  tbe  parent  or  teacher  from 
manifesting  to  his  pupils  the  pleasure  which  their  proficiency  gives 
bim.  It  is  important  that  the  child  should  see  and  feel  that  his 
teacher  and  others  are  pleased  with  his  efforts  and  his  success. 
The  only  caution  necessary  in  this  case  is,  that  the  learner  should 
be  guarded  against  feelings  of  vanity  and  pride. 

4.  Many  children  become  averse  to  learning  in  consequence 
of  not  understanding  the  lessons  that  are  assigned  them.  Prob- 
ably few,  even  among  instructers,  are  aware  how  smali  a  part  of 
their  lessons  children  in  general  understand.  It  is  natural  to 
imagine,  that  what  is  familiar  to  ourselves,  is  so  to  every  body. 
Hence  the  parent  or  .instructor,  when  he  hears  children  utter 
words  whose  meaning  is  familiar  to  himself,  readily  concludes 
that  they  suggest  the  same  ideas  to  tbe  mind  of  the  child  that 
they  do  to  his  own.  This  mistake  commences  as  soon  as  tbe 
child  begins  to  talk  ;  and  it  continues  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, through  the  whole  course  of  bis  education.  The  fond  pa- 
rent wonld  be  reluctant  to  believe,  that  the  little  prattler  is  fre- 
quently ignorant  of  the  import  of  the  expressions  which  he  so 
fluently  utters ;  and  the  instructer  seldom  thinks  of  inquiring, 
and  is  perhaps  too  indolent  to  inquire,  whether  the  lessons  which 
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«re  recited  convey  their  appropriate  ideas  to  the  mind  of  the 
learner.  When,  therefore,  we  say,  that  children  usually  ooder- 
fftand  but  a  small  part  of  their  lessons,  we  apprehend  that  few  of 
our  readers  will  be  prepared  to  ^ve  full  credit  to  the  assertioo. 
To  produce  that  conviction  which  we  wish  every  parent  and  in- 
atructer  to  feel,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  some  proofs  and  illus- 
trations, and  to  exhibit  the  subject  a  little  in  detail.  We  remark, 
then,  that  a  great  part  of  the  wordn  which  a  child  finds  in  bis  les* 
sons,  are  such  as  he  is  not  accustomed  to  use,  or  to  hear  osed^ 
in  daily  familiar  conversation.  These  are  just  as  unintelligible  to 
him,  ad  if  they  were  Latin  or  Greek.  If  the  child  uses,  through 
the  influence  of  his  imifative  propensity,  many  words  and  phras- 
es which  he  does  not  understand,  it  is  obvious  that  a  vefy  large 
part  of  what  he  is  set  to  read  or  to  commit  to  memory,  must  be 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  him.  Again,  the  ztylt  of  what  chil- 
dren read  is  above  their  capacity.  The  structure  of  sentencesi 
the  train  of  thought,  the  allusions,  and  the  metaphorical  lan- 
guage, are  all  beyond  their  reach.  This  is  the  case  in  hooks 
written  on  purpose  for  children.  In  all  the  books  we  have  seen, 
with  one  or  two  recent  exceptions,  the  first  lessons  prepared  for 
the  learner  consist  chiefly  of  columnt  for  spellings  in  which  the 
child  may  perhaps  know  the  meaning  of  one  word  in  ten.  Take 
any  Spelling-book  that  comes  to  hand,  and  among  the  almost 
endless  columns  of  monosyllables,  and  dissyllables,  and  trisylla- 
bles, and  polysjilables,  take  any  column  that  occurs,  and  ascer- 
tain by  repeated  questions,  how  many  of  the  words  in  that  col- 
umn the  child  understands : — but  it  is  said  that  these  words 
were  not  designed  to ,  be  understood^  but  only  to  be  pronounced 
and  spelled.  Very  well ;  it  is  not  our  object,  now,  to  consider 
the  best  manner  of  teaching  children  to  pronounce  and  spell.  The 
fact  which  we  would  assert,  is  (tdmitted ;  namely ,that  children  are 
kept  at  work,  day  after  day,  upon  columns  of  words,  nearly  all 
of  which  areas  unintelligible  to  them,  as  if  they  were  in  a  for- 
eign tongue.  What  would  be  thought  of  an  instructer  who 
should  teach  the  French  or  German  language  in  a  similar  man- 
ner f 

In  several  of  the  later  Spelling-books,  the  reading  lessons 
commence  earlier,  and  occupy  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
book.  This  is  an  important  improvement;  but  still,  these  read- 
ing lessons  are  very  imperfectly  understood.  Instructors  sel- 
dom explain  them,  or  make  any  remarks,  or  question  the  ohild 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  and  phrases,   and  seqtenoea, 
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which  he  reads.  And  eTenif  the  iiistructer  should  dohisbest, 
there  is  much  that  the  youug  child  is  not  prepared  to  understand. 
We  will  give  a  few  examples  of  seoteoces,  such  as  are  found  in 
common  Spelling-books,  aud  designed  to  be  read  by  very  young 
children.  ^^  Go  not  in  the  way  of  bad  men."  This  sentence 
tbt'  child  cannot  understand  without  explauation,  on  account  of 
the  metaphorical  use  ol  the  word  *'  way."  And  when  he  is  told, 
that  to  *  go  in  the  way  of  bad  men'  means  to  *  imitate  their  ex* 
ample,'  or  ^  do  as  they  do,'  he  still  wonders  why,  if  this  is  the 
meaning,  the  words  ^'  go"  and  ^'  way"  should  be  used.  The 
truth  is,  a  child,  four  years  of  age,  is  not  prepared  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  figures  of  rhetoric }  and  yet  such  figures  abound  in 
books  designed  for  the  use  of  children.-*'^  No  man  nay  put  ofi* 
the  law  of  God."  Here  the  term  ^'  law"  is  too  general  for  the 
comprehension  of  a  child.  It  takes  a  long  time  for  children  to 
learn  the  nieaning  of  abstract  and  general  terips. — '^  Mark  the 
path  of  the  just  man  :  the  end  of  such  is  joy*"  Here  the  words 
"just"  and  "joy"  need  explanation  ;  and  "  mark,"  "  path,"  and 
^  end,  are  ail  meupborical. — "  He  doth  live  ill,  that  doth  n'n 
mend."  Here,  the  phrase  "  live  ill,"  and  the  words  "doth"  and 
"  mend"  all  need  explanation.  The  solemn  ityhj — we  mean, 
the  use  of  the  pronoun  "  thou"  and  the  verbs  "  art,"  "  doth," 
be.— is  a  stumbling-block  to  children,  which  should  never  be 
placed  before  them  in  the  first  stages,  and  which,  e>en  when 
more  advanced,  they  cannot  get  over  without  considerable  pains 
on  I  he  part  of  the  instructer. 

We  might  proceed  to  quote  sentences  of  greater  length,  more 
complex  in  construction,  and  more  elevated  in  style ;  and  to  show 
the  impossibility  or  difficulty  of  rendering  them  intelligible  to 
those  for  whose  use  they  are  designed  ; — but  the  examples  we 
have  given  must  suffice. 

The  lessons  which  children  are  required  to  commit  to 
memory,  are  still  more  unintelligible  to  them,  than  those  which 
they  are  set  to  read.  The  "  principles  of  pronunciation,"  and 
the  account  of  the  stops  and  marks  used  in  punctuation,  are 
about  as  well  understood  by  the  little  tyros  who  are  required  to 
learn  them,  as  would  be  lessons  of  equal  length  in  chemistry  and 
algebra. 

And  when  the  child  has  laid  aside,  or  rather  worn  out  his 
Spelling-book,  without  having  really  learned  one  tenth  part  of 
its  contents,  the  lessons  in  reading  become  still  more  unintelligi- 
ble ;  tnd  those  in  grammar,  be.  are  no  better.    The  object  i^ 
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form  me  how  I  may  make  scholars  learn,  who  don^t  love  their  book, 
and  but  seldom  go  to  school,  I  should  be  highly  gratified.** 

We  reply/  there  is  no  way  to  make  such  scholars  learn.  And 
parents  Who  keep  their  children  at  home  in  this  manner,  or  de* 
tain  them  habitually  in  the  morning  half  an  hour  or  more,  after 
the  exercises  of  the  school  commence,  oaght  not  to  expect  them 
to  learo.  A  habit  of  tardy  or  inconstant  attendance,  appears  to 
us  an  evil  of  so  serious  magnitude,  as  to  demand  the  interference 
of  school  committees.  We  apprehend,  that  in  many  instances  of 
this  kind,  all  the  benefit  which  the  individuals  can  derive  from 
the  little  they  may  learn,  is  insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  in- 
jury they  do  to  the  school  at  large. by  the  example  they  ^t,  the 
disorder  they  occasion^  and  the  degree  in  which  they  retard  the 
class  to  which  tbey  belong. 

DISCIPLINE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  FAMILIES- 

The  fdliowpig  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  a  late  number  of 
the  Journal  lofEdacation. 

"  What  then  is  this  tatent  for  government  ?  To  onderstUnd 
It  aright,  let  us  visit  one  or  two  school  rooms,  and  look  around 
us.  In  one,  we  find  order,  silence,  diligence,  and  respect  to  the 
teacher,  and  interest  in  the  things  taught  In  another  all  the 
reverse-— noise,  disorder,  idleness,  and  disrespect.  Why  f  This 
second  teacher  seem^  to  take  quite  as  much  pains — he  is  all  the 
time  anxious  and  fidgeting,  and  is  as  lo^d  in  stilling  the  noise  as 
his  pupils  are  in  making  ft.  The  other,  meantime,  seems  hardly 
to  be  noticing  what  is  ^oing  on — is  quiet  and  tranquil  as  if  sitting 
in  his  own  parlor.  Here,  in  great  part,  Kes  the  secret — ^bustle  in 
the  teacher  begets  bustle  in  the  pupil.  A  calm  manner  in  the 
master,  diffases  a  ealm  over  the  whole  school.*  Children  are 
insensibly  and  mechanically  acted  upon  by  the  demeanor  of  those 
who  are  over  them.  We  do  not  inean  that  this  is  all :  the  one, 
with  all  his  calmness  unites  firmness,  resolution,  decision,  uni- 
formity. The  other  is  not  only  boisterous,  but  his  feelmgs  arte 
unequal,  and  he  follows  their  impulses,  and  holds  an  unequttl,  in- 
firm, indecisive  rein  ;   sometinres   severe,  sometimes  indulgent ; 

— ^ ^ "- —    mi  HI 11  I     I      ■  -  II 

*  While  we  admlit  the^ih  and  inpdrtf  dee  of  ibese  remarka,  we  must  also  take  into  coo- 
sideratioD  the  ler^h  e/time  durune:  which  a  teacher  has  had  the  chai*g^  of  the  same  school 
or  the  same  scholars,  and  the  habitt  which  these  scholars  hare  beeft  fbrttiugy  pertnps  ftr 
twelve  or  fifteen  vears,  noder  former  teachers  and  under  the  care  of  their  parniis.  If  a 
teacher  expects  that  calmness,  decision,  and  uniformity  will  produce  an  instantaneofif  change 
in  Uie  feelings  and  habits  of  u(/<  and  ditarderly  boyS;  he  will  probably  be  diMippoiiited.<—ED . 
TtActokK's  Gvioi. 
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sonicftifBes  reoiemberiog  and  Boinetimes  forgetting  his  promises 
and  tiMreatenings.  Here,  theiiy  is  the  case  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded  ;  in  a  school  where  a  ^settled  undeviating  order  of 
thuigs  goes  resolutely  and  silently  on,  it  is  submitted  to  without 
qoestioo  or  reluctance,  as  if  it  were  an  established  ordinance  of 
natare ;  but  in  that  where  caprice  and  passion  sway,  the  little 
subjects  of  the  fickle  rule,  know  not  what  to  depend  upon,  know 
not  even  what  is  the  law,  therefore  do — ^as  the  master  does-— fol- 
low their  own  humors. 

It  is  the  same  in  families.  And  when  a  parent  tells  us,  that 
be  wants  the  faculty  of  government,  we  should  say  to  him  in  re- 
ply :  In  this  you  condemn  yourself  rather  than  excuse.  What 
you  want  is,  not  some  mysterious  talent  from  nature,  but  calm- 
ness, decision,  uniformity.  You  are  unequal  in  your  temper, 
capricious  in  your  management,  irresolute  and  changeabie  in 
yoor  mode  of  treatment,  you  follow  your  feelings  instead  of  a  fix- 
ed coarse.  If  you  will  always  treat  your  children  alike,  never 
depart  from  the  general  law,  let  passion  never  guide  your  pro- 
ceedings, anc|  never  forget  either  a  promise  or  a  threat,— you 
will  find  tfiat  your  authority  is  established.  It  requires  few 
words  ;  little  tfldking  is  better  than  a  great  deal.  It  requires  no 
bosile  ;  the  more  gentle  and  deliberate  you  are,  tlie  better.  Your 
deportment  toward  them  b  the  main  thing — never  too  familiar, 
which  it  cannot  be  so  long  as  you  are  always  alike  and  sufier 
them  not  to  overlook  the  due  respect — and  never  too  reservedi 
which  it  may  easily  be,  if  you  do  not  rid  yourself  of  the  antiqua- 
ted notions  of  parental  dignity  and  distance,  in  a  word,  govern 
yourself  by  the  maxim  of  a  very  successful  preceptor,  of  whom 
we  once  inquired  the  secret  of  the  power  by  which  he  so  easily 
held  sway  over  his  pupils,  without  scarcely  seeming  to  exert  it ; 
and  who  replied  that  his  main  rule  of  government  had  always 
heetiy  Suaviier  in  modo^  f writer  in  re — mildness  and  firmness* 
In  this  consists  the  talent  for  government.  This  is  what  every 
one  may  acquir^e— some  to  a  higher  perfection  than  others— but 
that  parent  is  inexcusably  blameable,  who  suffers  bis  family  to 
run  to  riot  and  ruin,  through  an  indolent  persuasion  that  the  tal- 
ent is  not  in  him. 

These  remarks  on  the  nature  of  what  is  called  a  talent  for 
government,  have  anticipated  many  things  which  we  might 
have  said  on  the  injudicious  mode  of  exercising  authority,  by 
means  of  which  many  parents  lose  it.  First  of  all,  indeed,  they 
failed  of  securing  it  in  that  beginning  of  life  when  it  might  so  easi- 
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]y  hav^e  been  done.     They  suffered  the  child,  for  two  or  three 
years,  to  be  uncontrolled,  to  ref>^ard  no  one's  will  but  its  own,  to 
triumph  in  every  contest  for  the  mastery,  to  learn  that  its   own 
perseverance  would  gain  anything,  and  that   parental  opposition 
would  always  ^ive  way  before  it — and  then  they  had  to  go  through 
the  harsh,  ungratefut  labor  of  undoing  the  whole^  and   chani^ng 
from  the  bottom  the   temper  and   habits   of  the   spoiled  infant. 
What  a  task  have  they  imposed  on  themselves  !  and  how,  with  a 
parent's  feelings  and  their  former  habits  of  indulgence,  can   they 
set  themselves  about  it  f     By  very  energetic,  determined,  and,  as 
we  may  say,  violent  remedies,  they  may  cure  the  evil,  and  break 
up  the  disorder.  But  from  such  a  course  they  shrink.  They  easily 
relent.     They  tnke  one  step,  and  repent  themselves,  and  go  back. 
They  are  irresolute,  wivering,  inconsistent ;  now  angry  at  the  evil 
they  would  cure,  and  now  weakly  indulging  it.     No  wonder  that 
thev  acquire  no  authority.      No  wonder  that   the  child   learns 
neither  obedience  nor  respect  ;  for  it  perceives,  it  can  perceive 
nothing  but  this — that  it  must  obey  sometimes,  but  it  cannot  learn 
at  what  times,  and  it  does  not  see  that  these  times  should  not  be 
determined  by  its  own  humor  as  well  as  its  mother's.     In  a  word, 
it  soon  finHs  that  disobedience  is  not  invariably  a  crime,  and  that 
obedience  does  not  always  secure  good  treatment.     There  being 
therefore  no  fixed  rule,  it  disobeys  at  pleasure,  sensible  of  the 
parent's  caprice  ;  [and  it]  ceases  soon  either  to  love  or  respect, 
to  fear  or  obey.     And  then,  when  the  filial  affection  is  thus  sap* 
ped  at  the  foundation,  when  the  heart  ceases  to  beat  most  fondl}*, 
when  the  mother's  image  is  presented,  and  a  father's  name  calls 
up  no  idea  of  reverence  and  awe,  then  the  prime  natural  restraints 
6f  character  are  gone — the  guardians  that  were  set  to  watch  the 
youthful  spirit,  and  with  a  mysterious  charm  keep  it  pure  amid 
the  surrounding  contaminations  of  pleasure  and  folly  which  lay 
snares  for  it  on  its  entrance  to  the  world,  have  Keen  made  to  de- 
sert their  charge — and  it  is  no  occasion  for  surprise  that  he  rushes 
eagerly  into  the  haunts  of  licentious  pleasure  and  loses  himself  in 
the  ways  of  sin  past  recall — for  what  can  recall  him  whom  the 
voice  of  parental  authority  has  ceased  to  reach,  and  whose   filial 
love  is  never  awakened  and  touched  by  the  memory  of  a  moth- 
er's early  love?     Or  if  God,  by  his   providence   or  word  should 
arrest  him,  yet  what  more  sad  and  dreadful  than  to  find  hi&  first, 
repenting  and  sober  thoughts  filled   with  anguish   and    reproach 
towards  those  whose  early  fidelity  might   hkve  saved  him  from 
shame  and  remorse,  but  whose  weak  and  selfish  indulgence  broke 
the  talisman  that  would  have  kept  him  safe. 
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[Cztraded  rrom  tbe  Pareol's  Friend.] 

The  firjBt  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is,  that  children  be  not  too 
varmlj  clad  or  corered,  winter  or  summer.  The  face,  when  we  are 
born,  is  no  less  tender  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  :  it  is  use 
alone  hardens  it,  and  makes  it  more  able  to  endure  cold.  •  *  * 
Another  great  advantage  to  every  one's  health,  but  especially  chil- 
dren's, is,  to  be  much  in  the  open  air,  and  as  little  as  may  be  by  the 
fire,  even  in  winter.  If  I  should  advise  him  to  play  in  the  wind  and 
the  sun  without  a  hat,  I  doubt  whether  it  could  be  borne  ;  but  if  my 
young  master  is  to  be  kept  always  in  the  shade,  and  never  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  the  wind,  for  fear  of  his  complexion,  it  maybe  a  good 
way  to  make  him  a  beau,  but  not  a  man  of  business.  And  althou^ 
greater  regard  be  to  be  had  to  iM'auty  in  the  daughters,  yet  I  will  take 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  the  more  they  are  in  the  air  without  prejudice 
to  their  faces,  the  stronger  and  healthier  they  will  be,  and  the  nearer 
they  come  to  the  hardships  of  their  brothers  in  their  education,  the 
greater  advantage  will  they  receive  from  it  all  the  remaining  part  of 
their  lives.  The  only  danger  of  playing  in  the  open  air  is,  that  when 
children  are  hot  with  running,  they  should  sit  or  lie  dpwn  on  the  cold 
or  moist  earth,  or  drink  cold  drink ;  but  this  may  easily  be  prevent- 
ed while  they  are  little  ;  and  if,  during  childhood,  they  be  constant* 
ly  and  rigorously  kept  from  sitting  on  the  ground,  or  drinking  any 
cold  liquor  while  they  are  hot,  the  custom  of  forbearing,  grown  into 
a  habit,  will  help  much  to  preserve  them  when  they  are  no  longer 
under  their  maid's  or  tutor's  eye. 

As  for  their  diet,  it  ought  to  be  very  plain  and  simple  ;  and  if  I 
might  advise,  flesh  should  be  forborne,  at  least  till  they  are  two  or 
three  years  old.  But  if  they  must  needs  have  fiesh,  let  it  be  but  once 
a  day,  and  of  one  sort  at  a  meal.  Plain  beef,  mutton,  or  veal,  with- 
out other  sauce  than  hunger,  is  best :  and  great  care  should  be  used, 
that  they  eat  bread  plentifully  ; .  and  whatever  they  eat  that  is  solid* 
make  them  chew  it  well.*  For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk,  milk- 
pottage,  water  gruel,  flummery,  dc.c.  are  very  fit  for  children  ;  only 
let  care  be  taken  that  they  be  plain,  and  not  seasoned  with  allspice 
and  other  things  that  may  heat  the  blood.  Be  sparing,  also,  of  salt 
in  the  seasoning  of  all  their  victuals,  and  use  them  not  to  high-season- 
ed meats.  1  should  think  brown-bread,  sometimes  with  and  sometimei 
without  butter  or  cheese,  would  be  often  the  best  breakfast  for  chil- 
dren; and  if  at  any  time  the  v  call  for  victuals  between  meals,  use 
them  to  nothing  but  dry  bread.  If  they  are  hungry,  bread  alone 
will  go  down  ;  and  if  they  are  not  hungry,  it  is  not  fit  they  should 

*This  is  a  verv  asefnl  caution,  it  heio^  the  custom,  io  many  families,  to  hurry  ih«!  chil- 
dren at  their  meats,  by  requiringr  them  to  finish  as  soon  as  tht*ir  parents,  though  they  art 
helpied  laai,  and  have  frequently  much  ^eater  appetites  than  adults  Honce  tbry  muai 
either  leave  ofTbefore  they  have  bad  enough,  or  swallow  their  food  wjlhodt  having  sufiScienl- 
ly  chewed  it,  which  is  extremely  iujurious  to  their  health.->£(/.  o/F<verU*»  Frimd. 
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eat.     Fruits  dried  without  sugar  I  think  rerj  wbole8ome||;  but  sweet- 
meats of  all  kinds  are  to  be  avoided. 

Their  drink  should  be  simple,  and  that  too  thej  should  never  be 
suffered  to  have  between  meals,  but  after  they  had   eat  a  piece  of 
bread.     The  great  thing  to  be  minded  in  education  is,  what  habits 
jou  settle  ;  and  therefore  in  this,  as  all  other  things,  do  not  begin  to 
make  any  thing  customary,  the  practice  whereof  you  would  not  have 
continue  or  increase.     It  is  convenient  for  health  and  sobriety,  to 
drink  no  more  than  natural  thirst  requires  ;  and  he  that  eats  not  salt 
meat,  nor  drinks  strong  drink,  will  seldom  thirst  between  meals,  un- 
less he  has  been  accustomed  to  such  unseasonable  drinking.     Wine 
should  never  be  given  to  children.     We  injuce  them,  if  we  give  them 
any  gross  food,  which  requires  wine  to  digest  it ;  nor  do  the  blood 
and  spirits  need  this  foreign   assistance  while  young.     The  blood  ia 
by  nature  sufficiently  warmed,  and  the   other  spirits  are  best  sup- 
ported by  temperance  and  a  cheerful  disposition.     Children,  after 
the  first  year,  may  wash  down  their  victuals  with  light  small-beer, 
and  nothing  beyond  that  for  the  first  seven  years.     Tea  may  be  con- 
sidered like  some  certain  drugs,  which  in  skilful  hands  are  safe  and' 
useful,  but  in  ignorant  ones,  poisonous.     That  the  intemperate  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  it  is  hurtful,  is  too  well  known  to  be  disputed. 
Some,  it  is  true,  are  manifestly  refreshed,  comforted,  and  enbvened 
by  it ;  others  feel  not  the  least  sensible  effects  from  it,  but  drink  it 
purely  through  custom ;  but  I  believe  the  mcyority  impair  their  health 
by  this  pernicious  practice.     Infants  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
darling,  deluding  liquor  ;  and  when  at  a  more  advanced  age,  parents 
ihould  still  give  it  their  children  very  sparingly,  if  at  all;  and  be 
careful  to  keep  them,  if  possible,   from  ever  being  attached  to  it. 
Those  children  who  have  weak  nerves,  should  not  by  any  means 
drmk  tea  at  all.     Tea  should  never  be  made  strong,  nor  drank  in 
large  quantities,  nor  hot,  nor  without  milk,  nor  very  sweet  ;  nor 
should  it  be  drank  of  a  morning  by  those  who  cannot  eat  with  their 
breakfast.     Milk  and  water,  with  bread,  or  milk-porridge,  or  rice- 
milk,  should  be  a  child's  constant  breakfast ;  but  this  should  be  al- 
tered according  to  its  habits  of  body.     Thus  when  a  child  is  hot,  dry, 
and  costive,  parents  should  sometimes  desist  from  the  use  of  milk, 
and  give  it  water-gruel, either  with  or  without  currants,  or  very  small 
broth,  or  milk-porridge,  which  last  is  rendered  opening  by  the  oat- 
meal.    So  likewise,  where  their  bowels  are  weak,  the  child  should 
be  kept  more  closely  to  milk,  and  have  rice-milk,  rice-gruel,  or  broth 
thickened  with  rice,  or  thick  milk,  or  hasty  pudding. 

Lying  on  soil  beds  is  undoubtedly  wrong,  as  they  absorb  too  much 
of  the  juices,  enfeeble  the  frame,  and  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
give  a  pain  er  weakness  in  the  small  of  the  back.  The  mattress 
should  therefore  be  put  uppermost,  with  a  bolster  only  and  no  pillow, 
for  it  is  not  good  for  children  to  have  the  head  high  ;  let  them  lie  on 
one  side  or  the  other  and  not  on  the  back  ;  and  let  them  lie  pretty 
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Straight  ia  the  bed,  jet  not  fullj  stretched  out,  for  that  would  impede 
the  due  action  of  the  animal  functions,  and  render  sleep  less  profita- 
ble to  th^m.  The  upper  rooms  of  the  house  are  the  most  healthj, 
and  the  curtains  should  never  be  drawn.  Children  should  be  per- 
mitted to  sleep  as  long  as  they  like  when  little  ;  but  some  time  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen,  if  thej  are  too  great  lovers  of 
their  bed,  I  think  it  may  be  seasonable  to  begin  to  reduce  them,  by 
degrees,  to  about  eight  hours,  which  is  generally  rest  enough  for 
healthy  grown  persons. 

Never  give  children  physic  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  ;  nor 
even  upon  every  httle  indisposition  is  physic  to  be  giv^n,  or  the  phy-* 
sician  to  be  called  to  children,  especially  if  ^e  is  a  busy  man,  that 
will  presently  fill  their  windows  with  gallipots,  and  their  stomachs 
with  drugs.  It  is  safer  to  leave  them  wholly  to  nature,  than  put 
them  into  the  hands  of  one  forward  to  tamper,  or  that  thinks  children 
are  to  be  cured,  in  ordinary  disitempers,  by  any  thing  bu^  diet  or 
ample  medicines.  When  such  a  gentle  treatment  will  not  stop  the 
growing  mischief,  nor  hinder  it  from  turning  into  a  formed  disease, 
•it  wiU  be  time  to  seek  the  advice  of  some  sober  and  discreet  physician. 

Whatever  regimen  you  prescribe  for  children,  provided  you  only 
accustom  them  to  common  and  simple  food,  you  may  let  them  eat, 
run,  and  play  as  nfUch  as  they  please,  and  you  may  be  sure  they  will 
never  eat  too  much  or  be  troubled  with  indigestion.  But  if  you  starve 
them  half  the  day,  and  they  find  means  to  escape  your  observation, 
they  will  make  themselveb  amends  with  all  their  might,  and  eat  till 
they  are  sick.  Our  appetite  is  only  unreasonable,  because  we  choose 
to  regulate  it  by  other  law^  than  those  of  nature.  Always  laying 
'down  rules,  governing,  prescribing,  adding,  retrenching,  we  never  do 
any  thing  without  the  scales  in  our  hands  ;  and  this  bdan'^e  is  form- 
ed according  to  the  measure  of  our  fancies,  and  not  according  to  that 
of  our  stomachs.  If,  however,  it  should  happen  that  a  child  eat  too 
much,  which  I  do  not  think  possible  with  my  method,  it  is  easy  to 
divert  him  from  eating  by  some  amusements  suited  to  his  inclination. 

Our  taste  and  smell  are  so'  closely  united,  and  their  organs  are 
placed  so  near  to  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  taste  any  thing 
without  also  smelling  it.  I  would  not  have  this  natural  connection 
between  the  two  senses  destroyed,  in  order  to  deceive  a  child.  By 
disguising,  for  instance,  a  dose  of  medicine  with  some  aromatic  drug, 
the  disagreement  between  the  taste  and  the  smell  would  be  too  great 
to  deceive  the  child  :  the  most  active  sense  would  absorb  the  other, 
and  he  would  not  take  the  medicine  with  less  disgust.  This  disgust 
would  be  extended  to  all  the  sensations  that  struck  him  at  the  same 
time,  and  the  presence  of  the  weakest  would  remind  him  of  the  other ; 
so  that  a  very  sweet  perfume  would  be  to  him  only  a  digusting  smell. 
Thus  by  our  indiscreet  precautions  we  should  increase  the  number 
of  his  unpleasant  sensations,  at  th ;  expense  of  the  pleasant  ones. 
,    Ivory  or  coral  hardens  a  child's  gums.  I  would  rather  recommend 
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long  sticks  of  biscuit  or  bread,  which  he  might  pUj  iipith,  and  put  lA 

his  mouth  to  suck,  so  that  by  degrees  they  would  soften,  and  the  child 
would  swallow  them ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  his  teeth  would  come 
through,  he  would  be  almost  weaned  without  your  thinking  of  it. 

Girls  should  have  plenty  'of  amusements :  they  should  run  races, 
play  out  of  doors  and  in  the  garden.  They  are  olten  brought  up 
too  tenderly  at  home,  where  they  are  either  flattered  or  scolded,  they 
sit  all  day  with  their  mother,  in  a  close  room  ;  they  scarcely  dare  to 
get  up  and  walk  about,  or  speak,  or  even  blow  their  nose  ;  they  have 
not  a  moment's  liberty  ;  they  can  neither  play,  jump,  run,  halloo, 
nor  exert  the  good  spirits  and  vivacity  so  natural  at  their  age  ;  till  by 
being  either  too  much  indulged,  or  unreasonably  restrained,  their 
health  is  destroyed  and  their  tempers  spoiled. 

-  Children  should  always  be  placed  opposite  the  light,  lest  they  learn 
to  squint.  They  should  also  be  accustomed  from  an  early  age  to 
being  in  the  dark,  otherwise  they  will  cry  as  soon  as  they  are  left 
without  a  light.  A  child  should  never  be  carried  m<»re  on  one  arm  than 
on  the  other.  He  should  never  be  taught  to  present  one  hand  ia 
preference  to  th6  other,  or  to  use  it  oftener.*  He  should  not  expect 
to  sleep  or  eat,  or  do  anything  else,  exactly  at  stated  hours,  or  b« 
afraid  of  being  left  alone  by  night  or  by  day. 

An  infant  will  stretch  out  its  little  hand  indifferently,  to  an  object 
close  to  him,  or  to  one  a  hundred  yards  from  him.  This  effort  ap> 
pears  to  you  a  sign  of  authority ;  an  order  he  is  giving  to  the  object 
to  come  to  him,  or  to  you  to  carry  him  to  it ;  but  this  is  a  mistake, 
for  all  objects  appear  close  to  him,  and  he  imagines  he  can  reach 
them.  Take  care  then  to  walk  ckbout  with  him  very  often,  from  one 
place  to  another,  that  he  may  perceive  the  change  of  place,  and  ac- 
quire a  knowledge  of  distances ;  but  when  he  is  able  to  judge  of  them, 
you  must  then  change  your  method,  and  only  carry  him  where  you 
ohoose,  and  not  where  he  desires.f 

A  child  should  never  have  a  leading-string  till  he  has  learned  t# 


*Thi9  mast  refer,  we  presume,  to  very  yoang  children,  say  under  two  or  two  and  a  faa]f 
years  of  age  ;  for  it  cau  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  author  did  not  intend  the  ny^  hand 
eventually  to  have  the  preference. — Ed.  Teacher's  Guide. 

tTo  an  infant,  all  objects  ap^ar,  at  first,  equally  near  :  or  rather,  he  has  no  idea  what- 
ever ofdiaiance.  The  same  object,  however,  appears  to  him  to  vary  in  magnUtedet  in  pro- 
portion to  its  distance  from  his  eye  ;  that  is  to  say,  an  object  appears  to  him  twice  as  long 
And  twice  as  wide,  when  placed  within  one  fool  tiC  his  eye,  as  it  does  when  placed  at  the 
distaccfc  of  two  feet.  An  ipfant,  therefore,  b^*  taking  hold  of  or  touching  certain  objects  with 
his  hand,  and  by  making  inefiectaal  attempts  lo  reach  the  same  objects  when  removed  to  a 
creater  distance,  learns  tm</i  rohat  apparent  magftUude  those  partioilar  objects  can  be  reached 
by  him  j  which  is  equivalent  to  a  knowledge  of  their  distance.  The  child's  knowledge  of 
distances  is  thus  g^radually  acquired  ;  and  is  rapidly  improved  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  creep 
about,  and  especially  when  he  becomes  able  to  walk.  Whether  a  more  early  and  more 
rapid  improvement  \n  this  respect  be  of  sufficient  consequence  to  render  it  expedient  to  carry 
the  child  about  for  that  purpose,  and  to  bring  to  him  frequently  objects  on  which  he  had 
fixed  his  eye,  every  parent  must  judge  for  himself,— taking  into  consideration,  that  if  a  chiki 
is  carried  about  or  has  an  object  brought  t6  him,  be  is  liable  to  cry  to  have  the  same  done  a 
second  and  a  third  time.--£a.  Teacher^s  Guide. 
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Iralk ;  and  then  it  nCiay  be  useful  in  leading  him  over  bad  pavement, 
in  his  vaj  to  the  fields. 

Nature  has  certain  ways  of  strengthening  the  body,  and  making  it 
grow,  which  we  should  never  oppose.  You  must  not  therefore  oblige 
a  child  to  remain  quiet  when  he  wishes  to  move,  or  make  him  wal^L 
when  he  is  inclined  to  sit  still.  When  a  child's  natural  inclinations 
have  not  been  perverted  by  us,  he  will  never  desire  any  thing  useless- 
ly. Thus  they  ought  to  jump,  to  run,  to  halloo,  whenever  they  like 
it.  All  these  actions  are  real  wants,  by  means  of  which  theii  Consti- 
tutions are  to  be  strengthened  ;  but  we  must  always  be  suspicious  of 
those  things  they  cannot  do  for  themselves,  and  which  must  be  done 
for  them.  Let  us  then  carefully  distinguish  between  the  real  wants 
of  nature  and  the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  child. 

Th^  bodily  infirmities  of  children,  may  ofiten  by  proper  manage- 
ment be  greatly  helped,  if  not  wholly  cured :  crookedness,  for  exam- 
ple, by  swinging  and  hanging  by  the  arm  next  to  the  crooked  side  ; 
squinting,  by  spectacles  properly  contrived,  and  by  shooting  with  the 
bow ;  a  paraljrtic  motion  in  the  eyes,  by  the  cold  bath  and  nervous 
medicines ;  weakness  in  the  eyes,  by  washing  them  in  cold  water, 
and  not  sparing  them  too  much  ;  bashfiilness  and  blushing,  by  com- 
pany and  encouragement ;  crookedness  in  the  legs,  by  being  swung 
with  moderate  weights  fastened  to  the  feet,  and  using  fiding  as  an 
exercise,  more  frequently  than  walking, — never  standing  for  any 
time  together,*— also  by  iron  strengtheners,  properly  applied  and 
lengthened  sufficiently  often.  Shooting  with  the  long  bow  is  good 
Ibr  strengthening  the  chest  and  arms ;  exercise,  regular  hours  of 
diet  and  rest,  with  pimple  food  for  the  appetite.  Riding,  especial- 
ly on  a  hard-trotting  horse,  is  the  first  of  exercises,  and  a  cure  for 
complaints  which  no  medicine  in  the  dispensatory  will  reach.  Stam- 
meriniT  is  cured  by  people  who  profess  theart ;  and  even  dumbness 
vo  far  overcome,  that  persons  born  so  are  brought  to  be  capable  of 
hol<ling  a  sort  of  conversation  with  those  who  are  accustomed  to  them. 
Shortness  of  the  neck,  and  stuntedness  are  helped  by  being  swimgin 
a  neck  swing.  Almost  any  bad  habit,  as  shrugging  the  shoulders, 
nodding,  and  the  hke,  may  behelped  by  continual  attention. 

WASTE  OF  TIME. 

Do  parents — do  school  committees — do  our  legislators  ever 
think  of  the  lamentable  waste  of  time  in  our  common  schools  i 
"  It  has  been  discovered,"  §ays  President  Lindsley,  in  an  Ad- 
dress lately  published,  ''  It  has  been  discovered  at  length,  what 
indeed  was  always  sufficiently  obvious,  that  a  boy  need  not  be 
kept  at  school  eight  or  ten  years  to  learn  to  read  his  primer, 
write  his  name,  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three — and  to  hate  books 
and  learning  for  the  rest  of  his  life.     It  has  been  discovered  that 
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boys  may,  io  three  or  four  years,  be  taught  a  hundred  fold  morei 
by  skilful  teachers  in  a  skilful  way,  than  their  fathers  ever  dream- 
ed of  learning  at  all.  This  is  the  grandest  discovery  of  our  age. 
It  will  do  more  to  meliorate  the  moral,  physical,  and  political 
condition  of  mankind  generally,  than  all  other  means  ever  yet 
devised." 

Tet  here  we  are,  in  Vermont,  rulers  and  people,  apparently 
deterniined  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  light,  and  trudge  along  in 
the  old  path  as  long  as  we  possibly  can. — Vu  Chronide, 

LANCASTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  school  district  in  New-Haven,  Ct.  have  voted  to  erect  a 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Lancasterian  school. '  The 
committee  propose  to  have  also  a  Lancasterian  school  for  girls. 

The  town  of  Newport,  R.  I.  is  about  to  establish  public  schools 
on  the  monitorial  system,  and  has  a  large  building  for  that  purpose 
nearly  completed. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  School  Society  of  Hartford  appecu's  to  be  proceeding 
with  energy.  Gentlemen  to  whom  circulars  have  been  sent,  desir* 
ing  information  on  the  state  of  the  schools,  have  promptly  furnished 
it.  County  meetings  on  the  subject  have  been  held  ;  and  the  editor 
of  the  Observer  assures  us,  that  the  citizens  of  the  state  generally  are 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  improvement,  and  are  eager  of  such  reme- 
dies as  deliberate  examination  shall  suggest.  A  writer  in  that  paper, 
noticing  our  remark  that  persons  have  no  standard  by  which  to  com- 
pare, except  the  schools  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  from 
their  childhood,  admits  its  general  correctness.  But  he  says,  ^^  there 
is  one  school  of  a  superior  or  improved  Jcind^  viz*  Mr.  A.  B.  Alcott's 
achool  in  Cheshire."  The  writer  is  satisfied,  that  this  is  ^^  the  best 
common  school  in  the  State,  perhaps  in  the  United  States."— /L  4*  ^* 
■  ■  .  > 

Errata. — The  editor  being  oq  a  journey,  the  proof-sheet  of  the  last  No.  was  not  read 
by  him  ;  which  must  apok^se  for  typographical  errors. 

P.  168, 1.  it,  for  tystan  read  syMiema.  L.  16,  for  IVten  read  These.  L.  19,  for  who  read 
vfhieh.  L.  25,  for  ite  read  this.— P.  171, 1. 5,  for  a  jewd  read  thejemd.-^V.  172,  1. 7.  firom 
the  bottom,  for  upon  read  up. — P.  175,  last  line  except  the  note,  insert  Uie  before  answers, 

(13*  The  first  three  numbers  of  the  Teacher's  Guide  are  now  out  of  print.  Should  the 
patmage  of  this  work  continue  to  increase  as  it  has  done,  since  its  eommencement,  and 
niture  patrons  desire  it,  those  numbers  will  be  reprinted.  This  may  serve  as  a  reaaim  why 
we  caonojt  at  present  furnish  them  to  new  subscribers. 

■  I  I  ■■  I  !■■  ■  1  III  ^1  I  ■■  ■  I  11        ■     I         I  

The  Teacbrr's  Quids  is  published  semi-monthly,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  to  he  jf>aid 
within  the  year  :  if  delayed  beyoud  that  time,  fXJbO.  To  those  who  procure  subscnben 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  sixth  copy  ^yatis. 

PORTLAND  :  A.  ShirleT;  Printer— J.  L.  ParkhursT;  Editor. 
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ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES  OP  THE  MONI- 
TORIAL SYSTEM. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Mooitorial  System  of 
instmctioiiy  are  the  following. 

1.  By  the  aid  of  monitors,  a  single  instructer  is  enabled  to 
take  the  cbar^  of  a  greater  number  of  scholars.  In  this  way- 
there  b  a  saving  of  expense  ;  and  as  a  less  number  of  instructers 
is  required,  it  becomes  more  easy  to  obtain  those  who  possess 
competent  qualifications. 

2.  A  second  benefit  is  the  greater  practice  that  each  scholar 
gets  in  reading,  spelling,  &c.  Each  monitor  having  the  care  of 
a  small  class,  (say  of  seven  scholars,)  and  all  the  classes  per- 
forming at  the  same  time,  each  scholar  has  an  opportunity  to 
read  more  pages,  to  spell  more  words,  to  answer  more  questions, 
and  to  do  more  by  way  of  recitation  in  every  department  of  stu- 
dy,  than  be  could  if  all  recited  to  the  prmcipal  instructer  only. 
And  as  scholars  in  general  learn  more  by  what  they  recite  them- 
selves, than  by  what  they  hear  others  recite ;  and  learn  more 
while  engaged  in  inciting,  than  when  sitting  in  their  seats — there 
is  ad  advantage  in  having  the  classes  small,  and  in  keeping  them 
at  their  stations  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  time.  By  keep- 
ing them  so  much  of  the  time  at  their  stations  too,  they  are  kept 
busy;  whereas,  in  their  seats,  many  of  them  must  be  idle.     And 
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if  a  scholar  is  disorderly  at  the  station,  the  mischief  of  it  extends 
only  to  the  little  circle,  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 

3.  This  system  gives  the  principal  instructer  leisare  to  be 
more  thorough  in  teaching  the  monitorial  classes  ;  and  in  a  well 
regulated  and  permanent  school  on  this  plan,  nearly  all  the 
scholars  have  opportunity  to  become  monitors,  in  their  turn,  be- 
fore they  leave  the  school,  and  thus  to  share  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  principal.  He  does,  in  fact,  eventually  spend  as  much 
time  in  teaching  each  scholar  personally,  as  if  no  monitors  were 
employed ;  so  that  whatever  is  learned  from  the  monitors  by  the 
school,  is  so  much  clear  gain. 

4.  Finally,  the  monitors  themselves  learn  more,  by  spending 
a  part  of  their  time  in  teaching,  than  they  would,  if  they  spent  it 
all  in  studying  and  reciting.  By  hearing  the  recitations  of  the 
various  classes,  they  review  their  own  studies ;  and  by  the  eflbrts* 
which  they  make  in  correcting  the  errors  that  are  committed, 
and  in  solving  the  difficulties  that  arise,  their  own  knowledge  of 
each  branch  is  rendered  more  accurate  and  thorough,  apd  is  im- 
pressed more  deeply  on  their  minds.  These  efforts  do  indeed 
bring  the  mental  powers  of  the  monitor  into  exercise  in  a  way, 
that  is  more  highly  conducive  to  intellectual  improvement,  than 
any  thing  which,  as  a  mere  learner^  he  would  be  called  to  per- 
form.—To  these  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system,  may  be  ad- 
ded one,  to  which  we  adverted  on  a  former  occasion.  [See  p. 
100.] 

The  disadvantages  of  the  monitorial  system  now  claim  our  at- 
tention ;  and  we  shall  dwell  the  longer  on  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, as  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  been  touched  upon  by  any  of 
those  who  have  written  on  monitorial  instruction. 

1 .  One  disadvantage  of  this  system,  is  the  noise  and  confusioft 
occasioned  by  having  a  dozen  or  twenty  classes  engaged  at  the 
St  na  tinoi  in  reading  or  recitation.  The  interruption  to  each 
classi  as  it  forms  a  semi-circle  around  its  minitor,  is,  indeed, 
much  less  than  a  stranger  would  imagine  on  first  entering  the 
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room  ;  and  the  scholars  derive  some  benefit  from  the  tendency^  ^ 
which  this  method  of  instruction  has  to  form  habits  of  abstrac- 
tion ;  but  tliere  is  still  a  serious  inconvenience  in  having  so  many 
speaking  at  once.  Some  children  have  weak  voices,  ,and  some 
are  not  able  to  speak  so  distinctly  as  others ;  in  consequence  of 
which)  their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  torrent  of  noise  which  is 
produced  by  the  stronger  lungs  and  better  organs  of  the  multi- 
tude of  speakers  in  all  parts  of  the  room.  And  in  regard  to  those 
who  speak  with  a  due  degree  of  loudness  and  distinctness,  what 
they  say  frequently  fails  to  be  understood  by  the  monitor  or  by 
the  rest  of  the  class,  in  consequence  of  some  sounds  from  neigh- 
boring stations,  which  happen  to  strike  'their  ear  with  equal 
force  just  at  that  time.  For  the  same  reason,  what  the  monitor 
says,  is  frequently  misunderstood,  or  not  heard  at  ail,  by  the 
scholar  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  perhaps  by  the  whole  class. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  same  questions  and  answers  have  to 
be  repeated  again  and  again  ;  which  is  a  loss  of  time,  and,  what 
is  of  greater  importance,  diminishes  the  interest  of  the  class  in  the 
exercise,  and  prevents  them  from  paying  that  close  and  constant 
attention,  without  which  the  business  of  instruction  cannot  go  on 
with  success.  And.  as  to  forming  habits  of  abstraction,  children 
will  not  make  the  effort  necessary  for  the  formation  of  such  hab- 
its, unless  they  feel  a  previous  interest  in  the  exercise  to  which 
their  attention  is  invited ;  and  this  interest  it  is  difficult,  in  such 
circumstances,  to  create  in  their  minds.  In  reading,  it  may  not 
be  very  difficult  for  the  monitor,  with  the  book  in  his  hand,  to 
know  whether  each  scholar  pronounces  the  words  that  are  before 
his  eyes.  But  this  is  the  least  part  of  good  reading.  Pauses, 
inflections,  emphasis,  and  tones,  demand  the  greatest  attention  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  ear  may  detect  the  various  degrees  and  del- 
icate shades  of  emphasis  and  tones,  its  sensibility  ought  not  to 
be  blunted  by  liearing  any  other  sounds  than  those  to  which  it  is 
listening. 
2.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  monitorial  system,  is  the  want 
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of  confidence  and  respect  felt  by  many  individaaU  toward  the 
monitors  who  are  appointed  to  teach  them.  Althotigh  they  know 
that  their  monitors  are  their  superiors  in  knowledge,  yet  they 
cannot  place  that  confidence  in  their  instructions,  which  they 
would  in  those  of  an  older  person,  or  of  one  who  is  not  a  fellow 
learner.  The  classes  may  indeed  have  the  privilege  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  principal  instructer,  whenever  they  suspect  that  a  mon- 
itor has  inculcated  an  error ;  but  they  are  aware,  that  their  moni- 
tors are  liable  to  teach  them  wrong  in  many  instances  in  which 
they  are  not  able  to  detect,  or  even  to  suspect,  the  error.  A- 
gain,  scholars  do  not  feel  that  respect  for  the  monitors,  which 
ought  to  be  felt  toward  an  instructer.  They  do  not  feel  that  res- 
pect, which  is  needed  to  banish  every  playful  and  sportive  pro- 
pensity, and  prepare  the  class  to  attend  seriously  and  in  earnest 
'  to  the  business  before  them.  The  monitors  may  indeed  be  au- 
thorised to  send  to  the  principal  instructer  for  punishment,  any 
one  who  is  guilty  of  misconduct ;  but  a  scholar  who  has  a  ro- 
guish or  a  mischievous  disposition,  can  invent  a  thousand  name- 
less ways  of  embarrassing  his  monitor,  and  diverting  the  attention 
of  the  class,  while  he  is  guilty  of  no  definable  misconduct,  and 
the  monitor  is  compelled  to  let  him  pass  with  impunity.  And 
though  the  mischief  of  such  a  scholar  may  be  confined  to  the  cir- 
cle of  his  own  class ;  yet,  in  some  schools,  such  scholars  are 
found  in  so  great  abundance,  that  almost  every  class  contains 
one  or  more  of  them. 

3.  A  third  disadvantage  of  the  monitorial  system,  is  the  eA 
feet  it  has  in  exciting  envy  and  other  unkind  feelings  between  the' 
monitors  and  the  other  scholars.  This  evil  probably  exists  in  a 
ittnch  greater  degree  at  the  first  establishment  and  in  the  early 
stages  of  a  monitorial  school,  than  after  it  has  been  a  considera- 
ble time  in  operation  ;  but  we  see  not  how  it  can  be  entirely  sep- 
arated from  the  system.  The  appointment  of  monitors  makes 
an  invidions  distinction  between  those  who  before  regarded  one 
another  as  equaW ;  and  the  grounds  of  this  distinction  may  be 
much  less  apparent  to  the  scholars,  than  they  are  to  the  instruc- 
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ter.  The  eTil  will  be  increased  by  the  haughty  airs  vvbich  some 
of  the  monitors  will  probably  assume,  and  the  domioeering  and 
impatient  spirit  which  they  will  manifest.  Still  more  will  the  evil 
be  increased,  if  some,  who  are  qualified  to  be  monitors,  as  far  as 
respects  their  age,  talents,  and  learning,  are  neglected  in  the  ap- 
pointment, or  afterwards  dismissed  from  office,  on  account  of  ir- 
regular and  disorderly  conduct.  In  a  place,  where  the  schools 
have  not  been,  in  time  past,  very  well  managed,  it  will  be  found 
more  difficult  to  effect  a  reformation  in  the  habits  of  the  older 
than  of  the  younger  scholars ;  and  yet  two  or  three  of  these  old- 
er scholars,  especially  if  a  little  disaffected,  will  make  more  trou- 
ble in  the  school,  than  ten  times  that  number  of  the  younger  * 
ones. 

4.  Another  disadvantage  of  the  monitorial  system,  is  the  fre- 
quent  change  of  instructers  which  the  classes  experience.  Those  ^ 
who  are  appointed  as  monitors,  are  frequently  absent,  and  their 
places  must  be  supplied  by  supernumerary  monitors,  or  by  sub- 
stitutes who  are  .employed  only  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  occa- 
sion.    It  also  becomes  necessary,  in  various  ways,  frequently  to 
appoint  new  monitors.  Some  of  the  old  monitors  leave  the  school, 
having  attended  as  long  as  their  parents  can  dispense  with  their 
assistance  at  home  ;  others  leave  on  account  of  sickness ;  others 
are  dismissed  from  office  for  mal-admihistration  or  other  miscon- 
duct; and  others  leave  or  resign  through  disaffection,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  difficulties  that  arise  between  them  and  their  classes. 
In  addition  to  this,  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  in  some  monitorial 
schools,  to  change  the  monitors  as  often  as  possible.     Now  it  is 
impossible  for  any  Instructor  to  teach  well  those  who  have  just 
been  taught,  in  the  same  branch,  by  another  instructer.  This  is  % 
disadvantage,  of  the  extent  of  which  none  but  an  experienced  and 
skilful  instructer   can  adequately  conceive*    Different  instruc- 
ters, even  among  those  in  whose  general  plan  there  is  the  great- 
est possible  coincidence,  adopt  different  modes  of  procedure  in 
many  of  the  little  details  of  instruction,  and  employ  different 
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fomas  of  expression  in  asking  questions  and  in  communicating 
knowledge.  Children  cannot,  therefore,  at  once,  understand  a 
new  instructer,  or  conform  themselves  to  his  modes  of  proceed- 
ing. Neither  can  the  instrocter  understand  ^Aem,  before  he  has 
gained  some  acquaintance  with  their  habits  of  thinking  and  of 
using  language.x  It  is,  in  fact,  attempting  to  teach  a  new  lesson, 
without  knowing,  or  being  able  to  ascertain,  for  a  considerable 
time,  precisely  where  the  old  lesson  left  off.  ''  In  order  to  find 
access  to  the  mind  of  a  child,"  as  we  have  before  remarked,  (see 
pp.  17,  18,)  ^^it  is  necessary  first  to  ascertain  what  be  alrea- 
dy knows.  His  knowledge  both  of  words  and  of  things  must  be 
determined  ;  and  above  all,  the  ideas  be  may  have  acquired,  ei- 
ther correct  or  erroneous,  on  the  particular  subject  on  which  he 
is  now  to  receive  farther  instruction."     Now  this  cannot  be  done 

^at  once,  either  by  the  young  monitor  or  the  adult  instructer ;  and 
poor  indeed  must  be  the  method  of  teaching  adopted  by  that  in-, 
strocter,  who  can  teach  as  well  on  the  first  day  that  a  child  is  pla- 
ced under  his  care,  as  after  an  acquaintance  of  several  weeks. 

5.  Finally,  monitors  do  not,  and  cannot,  possess  that  degree 
of  judgment^  and  that  knowledge  of  language  and  of  the  human 
mindf  which  are  indispensable  to  a  good  instructer*  It  is  as  im- 
possible to  lay  dowu  rules  how  a  teacher  should  proceed  in  eve- 

.  ry  particular  case  that  occurs,  as  it  would  be  to  do  the  same  for 
the  physician,  amid  the  variety  of  constitution  and  bodily  habit 
which  his  patients  esdiibit,  and  the  variety  of  disease  with  which 
they  are  afflicted.  The  monitors  may  endeavor  to  imitate  their 
instructer,  and  to  teach  according  to  the  same  general  priqciples 
by  which  he  is  governed ;  but  unless  they  possess  more  judg- 
ment, than  can  reasonably  be  expected  of  boys  and  girls,  whose 
minds  are  yet  quite  uncultivated,  they  will  commit  many  egre- 
gious blunders  in  their  attempts  to  imitate,  and  to  apply  general 
principles.  The  difficulty  is,  they  have  not  formed,  and  they  can- 
not, at  that  age,  have  formed,  those  habits  of  comparison  and  of 
noticing  resemblances  and  differences,  which  will  enable  them 
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readily  to  perceive  when  a  case  occurs  which  requires  the  same 
iDode  of  procedure  which  they  have  witnessed  in  a  gives  instance 
in  their  instrncter,  or  to  make  the  requisite  variation  in  the  meth- 
od of  teaching,  when  a  case  occurs,  which  differs,  in  some  cir-* 
cumstances,  from  those  which  have  occurred  in  the  lessons  which 
their  instructer  has  given  them.  Still  more  difficult  is  it,  to  give 
them  that  skill  in  the  use  of  language,  which  every  instructer 
ought  to  pos&ess.  They  tell  their  class  something  by  way  of  in- 
struction or  explanation  ;  4>ut  some  of  the  class  fail  to  understand 
them.  There  is  a  word,  or  phrase,  or  form  of  construction,  en- 
ployed,  which  is  not  understood ;  but  the  monitor  is  unable  to 
see  where  the  difficulty  lies.  Or  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  lan- 
guage used,  which  misleads  or  confounds  the  learner,  but  of 
which  the  monitor  is  utterly  unconscious ;  and  he  wondera  why 
the  scholar  does  not  become  master  of  the  subject.  And  even 
if  the  monitor  is  aware  of  the  seat  of  the  difficulty,  he  knows  not 
bow  to  vary  his  phraseology,  or  to  present  the  subject  in  a  dif<» 
ferent  aspect,  so  as  to  render  it  intelligible.  Neither  does  he  know 
how  to  ascertain,  by  repeated  and  varied  questions,  just  what  the 
learner  actually  knows  on  the  sobject,  and  just  what  erroneous 
ideas  he  hf(s  imbibed.  Still  less  does  the  monitor  know  just  what 
kind  and  degi^e  of  assistance  a  learner  needs  in  every  instance 
in  which  his  own  efforts  prove  insufficient.  He  tells  him  too  much : 
be  undertakes  to  assist  the  learner,  but  in  fact  takes  the  work  out 
of  his  hands  and  does  it  for  him.  And  in  asking  questions,  be 
will  frame  the  question  so  that  the  answer  will  be  implied  in  the 
language  used ;  and  perhaps  so  that  the  learner,  although  other- 
wise utterly  ignorant  on  the  sobject,  will  have  the  answer  sug- 
gested to  him  by  the  very  form  of  words,  and  the  tone  and  man* 
ner  of  the  speaker.  Pr  he  will  ask,  at  the  outset,  a  questioiii 
which  ought  to  have  been  preceded  by  two  or  three  others ;  thus 
taking  for  granted  things,  which  the  learner  does  not  know,  and 
tor  the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  which  he  finds  the  whole  subject 
iBVolvM  in  darkness  and  perplexity.    ^To  all  this  should  be  add- 
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•d  the  numerous  errors,  into  which  many  monitors  fall  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  as  well  as  the  manner,  of  their  instructions ;  and 
which,  in  some  instances,  are  alone  sufficient  to  cancel  all  the 
monitor's  services. 

We  are  aware,  that  the  remarks  we  have  been  making  on  the 
incompetency  of  monitors,  might  be  extended  to  a  large  nnmber 
of  adult  teachers;  but  we  conclude  that  the  deficiencv  must  be 
greater  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  in  proportion  to  their 
greater  immaturity  of  mind.  DoubtleiB,  some  monitors  are  more 
skilful  than  many  adult  teachers ;  and  in  some  monitorial  scboob, 
the  monitors  may  teach  with  very  gratifying  success,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  excellent  models,  set  before  them  by  their  instruc<» 
ter.  But  to  fonH  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject,  we  must 
consider  what  is  the  general  character  of  these  young  teachen 
compared  with  that  of  their  seniors,  and  what  models  would  be 
hdd  out,  for  imitatbn,  by  the  principal  instntctera,  if  all  schools 
were  on  the  monitorial  plan. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system,  it  seems 
to  ns  that  some  of  them  have  been  overrated.  Much  stress  is 
laid  by  Mr.  Fowle  on  the  amount  of  praetice  which  the  learner 
gets  in  such  a  school*  It  is  indeed  a  maxim,  that  "  practice  makes 
perfect ;"  but  the  maxim,  to  be  correct,  needs  a  little  qualifica- 
tion. Practice  or  .  experience,  conducted  with  care,  and  under 
the  eye  of  a  skilful  and  vigilant  guide,  does  lead  toward  perfec* 
tien.  But  will  a  child  learn  to  read  well  or  understandingly,  by 
reading  a  great  deal  in  a  hasty,  careless  manner,  without  being 
made  to  correct  bis  errors,  without  hearing  any  remarks  or  an* 
swering  any  questions  on  what  he  reads,  and  without  being  taught 
to  employ  emphasis  and  tones  adapted  to  the  sense  i  If  merely 
to  pronounce  correctly,  to  read  every  word  just  as  it  lies  in  the 
book«  without  omission,  addition,  or  alteration,  and  to  do  tkis 
with  fluency,  and  with  a  due  degree  of  loudness  and  distinctness, 
were  all  that  is  required,  a  careful  monitor  might  teach  the  an 
of  reeding  tolerably  welL    Yet  even  this  humble  attainment  is. 
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we  belieTe,  sooner  aeqaired  by  reading  a  little  at  a  time,  and  by 
frequently  repeating  the  same  sentence  until  the  proper  manner 
of  reading  it  becomes  impressed  on  tlie  mind.  But  for  oorselves, 
we  do  not  w%$h  a  child  to  form  a  habit  of  reading  with  fluency, 
any  farther  than  he  knows  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he 
reads,  perceives  the  connection  of  one  sentence  with  another,  and 
enters  into  the  tram  of  thought  andthe  spirit  of  the  author.  The 
same  remarks  may  be  made  on  other  branches  of  instruction. 
The  proficiency  of  the  pupil  depends  far  less  upon  having  much 
practice,  than  upon  having  the  lessons  which  he  does  get,  roana* 
ged  in  the  best  manner. 

We  have  also  a  few  remarks  to  offer  on  the  idea,  that  monito- 
rial schools  are  adapted  to  prepare  teafchers  for  other  schools ; 
or  to  prepare  those  who  are  now  monitors,  to  occupy  hereafter 
the  station  of  principal  instructers.  It  may  be  presumed,  that  for 
the  most  part,  the  method  of  teaching  which  the  monitor  em- 
ploys, and  the  habits  which  he  forms  in  managing  his  class,  will 
go  with  him  into  any  school  which  he  may  afterwards  instruct* 
Habits  are  not  easily  laid  aside ;  and  when  a  person's  habits  are 
once  formed,  he  seldom  reflects  enough  on  the  subject  to  inquire 
whether  any  of  them  need  to  be  laid  aside.  Where,  then,  is  the 
most  favorable  situation,  or  when  is  the  best  time,  for  the  hab- 
its of  a  school-teacher  to  be  formed  ?  A  monitorial  school  is  a 
good  situation,  if  every  such  school  were  taught  by  a  skilful  teach- 
er, and  if  he  could  exercise  a  sufficiently  powerful  influence  over 
his  monitors.  But  unless  the  tnstructer  is  indefatigable  in  his  ef- 
forts and  unremitted  in  his  vigilance,  his  monitors  will  form  hab- 
its of  teaching  and  managing  their  classes  very  diflferent  from 
what  could  be  wished.  Suppose  a  monitorial  school  to  be  es- 
taMisbed  in  a  place  where  the  schools  have  not  been  very  well 
taught.  The  monitors,  when  they  begin  to  instruct,  will  of  course 
practise  according  to  the  way  to  which  they  have  been  accus- 
tomed ;  and  it  will  be  no  easy  thing  to  produce  a  revolution*  in 
their  habits  of  thinking,  especially  if  they  have  arrived  at  the  age 
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of  fifteen  or  eighteen  years.  Thus,  under  a  good  instrnder,  tbe 
monitor  is  very  liable  to  teach  in  an  unskilful  manner ;  and  un- 
der a  poor  instructer,  he  is  almost  certain  to  do  so.  Suppose 
now,  that  one  of  these  youth,  instead  of  being  a  monitor,  com* 
mences  teaching  a  school  of  his  own  at  a  more  mature  age.  Tbe 
greater  interest  he  will  feel  in  the  proficiency  of  bis  pupils,  and 
tbe  greater  responsibility  which  be  will  feel  to  rest  upon  him, 
will,  it  may  be  hoped^-'lead  him  to  think  for  himself;  and  if  be 
does  this,  his  better  judgment  and  more  mature  mind  will  ena- 
ble him  to  make  improvements  in  his  methods  of  teaching,  which 
be  was  incapable  of  making  or  understanding  at  an  earlier  age. 
The  monitorial  system  seems  suited  to  transmit  the  tame  meth^ 
ods  of  teaching  from  one  generation  of  instructers  to  another ; 
but  we  could  wish  to  see  every  succeeding  generation  a  little  «m* 
$er  than  that  which  preceded  it. 

We  would  not  have  our  readers  conclude,  from  the  remarks 
which  we  have  ofl[ered,  that  we  are  opposed  to  the  monitorial 
method  of  instruction.  We  have  not  had  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  monitorial  schools,  and  sufficient  opportunity  to  observe 
their  tendency  and  efifects,  to  be  authorised  to  form  an  opinion 
•on  tbe  subject.  We  were  formerly  opposed  to  the  Lancasterian 
system,  because  we  considered  it  as  too  mechanical,  as  not  ad* 
mitting  any  thing  like  the  inductive  method  of  teaching,  and  as 
exciting  the  learner  tor  diligence  in  his  studies  chiefly  by  address* 
ing  itself  to  motives  of  an  exceptionable  character.  Our  preju- 
dices were  overcome  by  reading  the  American  Journal  of  Eda* 
cation,  particularly  by  Mr.  Fowle's  account  of  the  Boston  Mooi* 
torial  School.  Our  subsequent  observation,  experience,  and  re- 
flections, have  led  us  to  d^nbt^  whether  it  is  advisable  that  the 
sy^eas  of  mutual  instruction  should  be  so  generally  adopted,  as 
has  by  some  been  recommended.  In  schools  which  are  large^ 
and  which  aflTord  a  sufficient  number  of  scholars  who  are  at  all 
qualified  to" officiate  as  monitors,  it  is  probably  best  that  this  sys- 
tem should  be  adopted.     But  in  schools  of  only  forty  or  fifty 
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scholars,  and  especially  where  all  the  older  scholars  are  either 
Tery  ignorant  and  stupid,  or  very  disorderly  and  troublesome — 
and  many  such  schools,  we  fear,  exist  within  the  limits  of  en* 
lightened  New-England— our  present  impression  is,  that  moni- 
tors would  do  more  barm  than  good.  It  is  very  possible,  indeed, 
that  where  the  circumstances  of  a  school  do  not  admit  of  the 
complete  adoption  of  the  monitorial  system,  it  may  be  partially 
adopted  with  good  success.  The  instructer  might  select  two^ 
three,  or  more  individuals,  of  suitable  age,  good  capacity,  and 
correct  deportment,  and,  after  requesting  them  to  notice  his  meth- 
od of  instructing  certain  classes,  and  conversing  with  them  on 
the  subject,  might  set  them  to  teach  those  classes,  observing  how 
they  succeeded,  and  kindly  pointing  out  any  instance  of  unskil- 
ful procedure  or  iDJudicioas  management.  If  be  treated  them 
with  a  proper  degree  of  condescension  and  familiarity,  be  might 
stand  by  and  see  them  teach  without  materially  embarrassing 
Uiem.  In  proportion  as  he  became  satisfied  of  their  competen- 
cy, he  might  leave  them  occasionally  to  proceed  alone,  and  grad- 
ually render  his  visits  to  their  stations  less  frequent.  We  should 
deprecate  the  idea  of  setting  boys  and  girls  to  teaching  without 
an  initiatory  process  and  a  superintendence  of  this  kind.  We  are 
apprehensive,  that  the  monitorial  system  is  adopted  in  some 
schools  without  being  understood.  One  man,  with  a  hundred 
scholars  under  his  care,  says,  that  since  he  adopted  this  system, 
be  finds  his  task  very  eiuy ;  and  another,  with  thirty  or  forty 
scholars  only,  gives  out  lessons  for  the  whole  school,  %na\U  while 
they  are  getting  them,  and  then  calls  all  the  classes,  four  or  five 
in  number,  out  at  once,  and  bears  one  of  them  himself,  while  the 
rest  are  taught  by  monitors  who  can  scarcely  read  a  line  of  com- 
mon English  without  a  blander.  Now,  a  teacher  has  greatly 
mistaken  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  monitorial  system,  if  he 
thinks  to  find  in  it  an  excusH  for  indolence ;  or  if  he  imagines  he 
is  doing  bis  duty  to  his  school  by  being  xile^  part  of  the  time, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  three  or  four  stupid  monitors  an  opportii- 
nity  to  share  with  him  in  the  business  of  instruction. 


^ 
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DEFECTS  OF  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

Defects  in  the  state  of  school  and  text  books,  are  less  likely 
to  be  felt,  because  we  have  all  been   instructed  from  them,  and 
our  minds  are  formed  upon  them,  as  upon  certain  models.     Re- 
formation is   upon   all   subjects  progressive.     Even   reformers 
themselves  cannot,  at  once,  shake  off  the  many  associations, 
which  obscure  their  judgment.     And  reformation,  or  rather  im- 
provements, in  the  principles  of  instruction,  are  mpre  slow  and 
difficult  to  be  made,  than  in  those  of  almost  any  other  subject.  This 
is  partly  because  the  subject  is  one  of  intrinsic  difficulty  ;  but  more 
because  so  many  prejudices  are  to  be  encountered.    Our  prejudi- 
ces, however,  on  this  subject,  are  all  honest ;  for  they  are  wrought 
into  our  very  nature,  from  our  earliest  infancy ;  and  they  are 
the  stronger,  precisely  because  all  acknowledge  the  subject  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  take  particular  care,  that  all 
should  be  taught  according  to  the  most  approved  and  pbilosoph* 
ical  plan ;  that  is,  just  as  we  ourselves  have  been  taught*     Eve- 
ry age  and  generation  think,  thut  they  have  just  arrived  at  per- 
fection.    And  they  take  care  accordingly,  that  their  children 
shall  never  relapse  to  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestors.     This 
would  be  well,  if  they  did  not  take  almost  as  effectual  care,  that 
they  should  never  be  wiser  than  their  fathers.     But  this  is  pro- 
vided against  with  most  pious  care.     The  very  best  men  of  all 
ages,  those  who  can  hardly  find  good  enough  to  do,  in  this  short 
life,  to  satisfy  themselves,  would,  with  very  few  exceptions,  be 
heartily  glad  to  freeze  or  petrify  the  world,  in  the  perfect  and 
consistent  form  in  which  they  are  about  to  leave  it,  lest  a  rash 
and  wicked  posterity  should  Jostle  it  out  of  shape.      •     «     « 

But  besides  these  general  and  honest  prejudices,  which  no 
one  believes  he  possesses,  yet  all  do  possess,  there  are  others, 
in  the  particular  case  in  hand,  which  are  not  entitled  to  so  much 
respect.  In  the  case  of  school  books,  }here  are  prejudices  of  ig- 
norance and  interest  to  be  encountered.  The  mass  of  instruct- 
ers  in  the  primary  schook,  who  have  most  influence  in  the  selec- 
tion of  school  books,  had  commonly  much  rather  teach  an  old 
book,  which  they  themselves  have  been  taught,  than  be  at  the 
trouble  of  learning  a  new  one.  Indeed,  so  superficial  has  the 
education  of  moat  instruciers  of  common  schools  been,  that  a 
new  book  is,  to  them,  a  new  subject.  The  particular  form  and 
words,  in  which  the  principles  of  any  branch  of  learning  have 
been  expressed,  and  the  principles  themselves,  are,  with  them, 
identical;  and  if  the  words  are  varied,  the  principles  are  not 
recognised  ••^Car^er'f  Letters. 
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TOYS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

It  b  indispensably  necessary  that  some  sort  of  toys  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  amusement  of  children.  Those  used  in  the 
Infant  School  at  Bristol,  consist  of  small,  but  very  strong,  carts 
and  wheel-barrows  :  we  have  also  (bur  swings,  two  for  the  \ery 
small  children  which  are  constructed  like  children's  chairs,  the 
others  for  those  who  are  arrived  to  five  or  six  years  of  age.  But 
there  is  nothing  so  much  delights  them,  as  their  little  wooden 
bricks,  of  which  they  have  a  great  quantity.  I  shall  mention  an 
instance  or  two  of  their  building. 

One  day,  when  several  of  the  children  had  gone  to  dinner,  a 
number  who  remained,  petitioned  for  the  use  of  the  bricks.  I  im* 
mediately  acquiesced,  and  went  to  my  dinner.  It  appear^  they 
had  predetermined  to  surprise  me  by  building  what  they  called 
a  very  high  castle,  and  accordingly  enlisted  all  their  rompan- 
ioos  to  engage  in  the  imp  trtaat  business.  In  an  instant  all  were 
busily  employed ;  some  in  fetching  the  bricks  in  their  little  bar- 
rows, and  others  in  forming  them  into  a  building.  By  dint  of  as- 
siduity and  much  pains,  they  erected  their  castle,  with  a  door 
and  windows  as  high  as  the  tallest  child  could  reach.  They  had, 
however,  a  large  portion  of  bricks  unoccupied  ;  and  therefore  pe- 
titioned the  governess  for  the  use  of  two  or  three  chairs  to  stand 
on  to  finish  their  undertaking.  This  being  granted,  they  set  to 
work  aeain,  and. soon  reared  their  fabric  as  high  as  they  could 
reach  from  the  chairs.  They  were  now  reduced  to  a  still  great- 
er dilemma ;  for  they  had  not  yet  used  half  their  bricks,  and 
were  still  wishing  to  build  higher,  that  they  might  surprise  me, 
being  every  moment  expected  from  dinner.  After  consulting  a«- 
mong  themselves,  they  next  petitioned  for  the  table  to  stand  up- 
on. As  the  governess  stood  by  and  watched  them,  she  could  not 
refuae  their  request ;  and  in  a  moment  they  set  to  work,  and  t^uilt 
as  high  as  they  could  reach.  They  had  now  elevated  their  cas- 
tle eight  feet ;  but  some  bricks  still  remaining,  they  petitioned 
the  governess  to  finish  it,  which  she  did  ;  and,  being  a  tall  wo- 
man, (by  standing  on  the  table)  raised  their  castle  almost  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground. 

Shortly  after  they  had  finished  their  work,  I  made  my  appear- 
ance ;  upon  which  they  immediately  set  up  a  loud  shout  of  joy^ 
and  conducted  me  to  see  the  building.  I  could  not  but  admire 
their  ingenuity  and  industry  ;  and  after  bestowing  my  approba- 
tion of  their  work,  I  further  encouraged  them  by  saying  it  shotild 
stand  all  the  afternoon,  in  case  any  visiters  should  come.    This 
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very  moch  delighted  them ;  and  every  time  the  door  opened, 
they  hoped  to  see  a  visiter;  but  unfortunately  no  one  came}  and 
in  the  evening  the  castle  was  demolished. 

At  another  time,  on  my  return  from  dinner,  they  informed  me 
they  had  bailt  a  house,  and  that  somebody  was  in  it.  I  examin- 
ed the  building,  and  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that  they 
had  built  a  sort  of  house,  and  that  one  of  their  little  companions 
was  completely  enclosed  within  it.  They  we^e  very  choice  of 
this  performance,  and  1  again  readily  bestowed  my  approbation 
on  their  industry  and  perseverance. 

From  those  two  examples,  a  person  disposed  to  assist  in  fur- 
nishing an  Infant  School,  may  discover  that  nothing  is  more  like- 
ly to  attract  attention  than  these  bricks,  and  certainly  I  would  rec- 
ommend them  in  preference  to  any  other  toy.  Whips,  whip- 
tops,  peg-tops,  and  ropes  of  any  description,  are  prohibited,  be- 
cause it  has  been  found  that  they  might  occasionally  be  devoted 
to  purposes  very  different  from  those  intended  ;  namely,  convert- 
ing them  into  means  of  inflictinc:  castigation  on  each  other.  Al- 
so marbles  and  every  thing  which  has  a  tendency  to  gaming  is 
discouraged,  because  it  has  been  found,  that  the  loser  has  fre- 
quently been  unable  to  govern  his  temper,  and  thus  symptoms  of 
revenge  have  been  reciprocally  excited.        OoydtrU  Manual* 

MORAL  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

The  moral  branches  of  education  can  never  be  successfully 
taught  without  the  aid  of  example.  Example  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  same  influence  upon  every  other  part  of  education* 
Children  do  liitlej  besides  imitating  others.  Parents  who  read, 
will  have  reading  children.  Industrious  parents  will  have  in- 
dustrious children.     Lying  parents  will  have  lying  children. 

Every  child  should  be  taught  to  pay  all  his  debts  and  fulfil  all 
his  contracts,  exactly  in  the  manner,  completely  in  the  value, 
and  punctually  at  the  time.  Every  child  should  be  discour&g^ 
ed  from  the  propensity  to  make  bargains,  so  early,  so  strongly, 
and  so  universally  visible;  He  should  be  discouraged,  also,  from 
every  wish  to^ake  what  is  called  a  good  bargain  ;  the  common 
source  of  all  cheating ;  and  should  be  taught  that  he  is  bound 
to  render  an  equivalent  for  what  he  receives.  Every  bargain 
disadvantageous  to  himself,  he  should  scrupulously  fulfil.  Ev- 
^  ery  thing,  which  he  has  borrowed,  he  should  be  obliged  to  re- 
turn, uninjuredy  €U  the  time ;  and  every  tbing  belonging  U>  others, 
which  he  has  lost,  he  should  be  required  to  replace. 
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The  minds  of  children  may  easily  be  rendered  kind  by  a  wise 
ealtivation  ;  and  by  the  want  of  it,  will  easily  become  unfeeling 
and  cruel.  Children  should  be  taught,  the  first  moment  they 
are  capable  of  being  taught,  a  lively  tenderness  for  the  feelings, 
the  sufferings  and  the  happiness  of  aU  beings  (serpetits  or  reptiles 
not  excepted)  with  whom  they  are  conversant.  Every  child 
should  be  invariably  instructed  to  exercise  kindness  toward  an* 
imals,  and  to  shun  cruelty,  even  to  an  insect. 

Dwighfs  Theology. 


INFLUENCE  OF  MATERNAL  PIETY. 

When  I  was  a  little  child,  said  a  good  man,  my  mother  used 
to  bid  me  kneel  beside  her,  and  place  her  hand  upon  my  head, 
while  siie  prayed.  Ere  I  was  old  enough  to  know  her  worthy 
she  died,  and  1  was  left  too  much  to  my  own  guidance.  Like 
others,  1  was  inclin«^d  to  evil  passions,  but  often  felt  myself 
checked,  and  as  it  were  drawn  back,  by  a  soft  hand  upon  ray 
head.  When  a  young  man,  I  travelled  in  foreign  lands,  and 
was  exposed  to  many  temptations.  But  when  I  would  have 
yielded,  that  same  hand  was  upon  my  head^  and  I  was  saved.  I 
seemed  to  feel  its  pressure  b^  in  the  days  of  my  happy  infancy, 
and  sometimes  there  came  with  it  a  voice,  in  my  heart,  a  voice 
that  must  be  obeyed — *'  Oh  !  do  not  this  wickedness,  my  son, 
aor  sin  against  thy  God." 

IKTHXiZiXOBOTOfl. 

SCHOOLS  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

The  missionaries  of  the  London  Society  in  this  Island,  have 
established,  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  patronage  of  the 
king,  Radama,  nearly  30  schools  since  1H20;  which,  in  March 
1836,  contained  3051  s.cholar«,  many  of  whom  were  good  read- 
ers and  writers,  and  had  made  very  respectable  progress  in  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  other  branches  of  education.  "  The 
progress  they  have  made  in  the  knowledge  of  the  christian  re- 
ligion," say  the  missionaries,  "  is  truly  gratifying."  The  king 
attended  the  annual  examination,  and  enters  with  great  interest 
into  all  its  details.  The  missionaries  give  his  address  to  the 
children  at  the  last  examination ;  which  would  not  suffer  by  # 
comparison  witl)  those  of  great  men,  oa  similar  occasions,  in  a 
^itfifliao  land. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  INDIA. 
The  eighth  annual  report  of  the  Calcutta  Baptist  Missienary 
Society,  published  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  states  the  following 
remarkable  fact.  "  A  great  number  of  rich  uatiTes  have  estab- 
lished gratuitous  schools  in  their  own  houses  for  the  children  in 
their  immediate  neighborhood ;  to  which  their  parents  naturally 
send  them,  both  for  their  ^eater  conyenience,  as  well  as  to  grat- 
ify those  by  whom  these  schools  are  supported."  This  shows 
that  they  have  learned  the  value  of  education,  from  mission 
schools,  and  that  light  is  rapidly  rising  on  their  gross  darkness. 

Ree.  fy  Tel. 

BOSTON  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 
A  society  with  the  above  designation  has  been  formed  in  Bos* 
ton,  the  object  of  which  is,  ''  to  extend  the  advantages  of  edu* 
catipn  to  all  the  children  of  the  poor  in  the  city." 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS  IN  MAINE. 
The  managers  of  the  Maine  Sabbath  School  Union  have  com- 
missioned  several  young  gentlempn,  students  in  theology,  to 
visit  different  parts  of  this  State,  and  labor  to  awaken  increased 
interest  and  exertion  in  behalf  of  Sabbath  Schools. 

Christian  Mirror. 


SABBATH  SCHOOL  LESSONS. 
The  system  of  giving  rewards  in  Sabbath  Schools  is  going  out 
of  use,  and  also  the  practice  of  reciting  as  much  as  possible.  It 
is  now  practised,  to  give  limited  and  uniform  lessons,  without 
any  other  rewards  than  the  privilege  of  using  a  juvenile  library. 
The  editor  of  the  Visitant  says,  ''  In  every  case  that  has  come 
within  the  reach  of  our  knowledge,  the  qcw  system  has  been 
attended  with  success,  and  has  given  to  the  children  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  school,  than  the  old  plan  of  rewarding  with  tickets. 
The  library  system  aflbrds  the  richest  reward,  is  equally  esteem- 
ed by  the  scholars,  and  produces  the  greatest  amount  oifgood." 

Rec.  fy  Tel 

Erratum. — la  No.  1 1,  page  173,  line  iO,  after  dots  insert  room. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Let  us  notice  what  is  done  in  the  initiatory  course  of  a  child 
jost  transferred  from  the  company  of  an  ignorant  nurse  to  the 
care  of  an  Abecedarian.  We  find  him  put  into  a  spelling  book  ! 
And  what  is  a  spelling  book  ?  A  spelling  book  may  be  defined 
to  be  a  work  designed  to  teach  children  the  visible  representa- 
tion of  all  the  words  constituting  our  orcU  language,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  ideas  intended  to  be  associated  with  these  vis- 
ible signs.  In  this  book  children  are  kept  a  ye^ir  or  more,  spel* 
linfiT  thousands  of  words  (if  we  dare  call  that  a  word  which  is  not 
understood)  which  they  never  heard  of  before.  A  continuance 
of  these  exercises  renders  their  powers  of  attention,  association 
and  memory  so  torpid,  that  they  will  spell  even  the  most  famil- 
iar combinations  of  letters,  such  as  cat,  dog,  cake,  and  not  think 
of  either  a  cat,  a  dog,  or  a  cake. 

If  it  is  a  true  maxim  that  knowledge  must  consist  of  ideas  ; 
and  that  unless  we  convey  ideas,  we  communicate  no  knowl- 
edge ;  what  can  be  said  of  a  plan  of  teaching  that  makes  no 
higher  pretensions  than  that  it  teaches  the  shape  and  color  of 
letters;  that  supplies  no  other  ideas  than  the  black  marks  of  the 
printer's  ink*.     The  combinations  of  thes^  letters  are  as  perfect 

*  The  diAereoce  between  oral  and  printed  or  wrilhu  lan&^uage  is  so  great,  as  to  consti- 
tute them  two  distinet  laugfaares.  The  one  may  be  called  tue  language  of  the  ey«,  the  oth- 
er the  language  of  the  ear.  These  two  should  he  so  completely  united  in  one  act,  that  th« 
aound  or  oml  word,  shall  bring  before  the  imagination  the  writUn  or  printed  word ;  and  al- 
so  ibe  idea  for  which  both  the  oral  and  tcrtOm  words  stand  :  and  so  vice  versa.  Unless  this 
point  is  attended  to  in  the  first  lessons  given  to  a  child,  as  well  as  through  a  whole  course  of 
teaching,  obecurity  will  only  become  more  obscure.  In  the  spelling  hook,  this  principle  it 
Bot  acted  on,  and  consequently  everlasting  clouds  an(|  darkness  hangover  the  minds  oicbil- 
dreo.  So  much  attention  is  requisite  to  name  the  individual  letters  in  a  word,  (commonly 
called  spelling,)  that  the  child  is  unable  to  recall  to  mind  the  meani»s  conveyed  by  the  sound 
of  those  Uttert.  And  at  this  business  of  spelling,  the  poor  creature  is  kept  so  long,  that  hah^ 
it  Bsay  forever  afterwards  prevent  his  mind  from  taking  a  rational  course. , 
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[a  mystery]  to  the  child  as  were  the  secret  symbols  of  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphics  to  the  *^  profane  Dulgar.^*  We  are  sorry  that 
this  is  almost  universally  true,  and  we  blush  when  we  behold  the 
degraded  stupefaction  superinduced  on  all  the  mental  faculties  by 
this  absurd  mode  of  teaching.  Were  St.  Paul  living,  we  feel  as- 
sured, that  he  would  unite  with  us  in  opposing  such  a  system  of 
instruction,  for  be  says,  "  I  would  rather  speak  Jive  words  with 
the  understanding  than  ten  thousand  in  an  unknown  tongue." 

After  the  spelling  course  come  the  reading  exercises,  and  here 
we  see  the  bad  consequences  of  previous  habits.  The  child  reads 
like  a  stupid  automaton,  the  mind  having  no  other  concern  in 
the  affair  than  to  direct  the  vocal  organs  in  the  enunciation  of  a 
series  of  sounds.  Even  whenT  the  lesson  is  on  a  level  with  the 
capacity  of  the  child,  it  will  require  the  most  laborious  and  in- 
cessant reiteration  to  confine  his  attention  to  the  connection  of 
thought.  But  what  are  we  to  expect,  when  his  lessons  are  above 
tbe  level  of  his  mind  ?— nothing  but  that  dullness  should  become 
more  dull.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that  most  reading  books  for 
children  are  of  this  cast,  and  fit  only  for  a  mature  mind  to  com- 
prehend. What  an  absurdity  to  set  a  child  of  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age  to  reading  extracts  from  the  elaborate  essays  of 
Johnson,  Addison,  Blair,  8z;c.  By  this  practice,  the  habit  of  read- 
ing without  thinking,  will  be  lastingly  riveted*.  Some  acciden- 
tal circumstances  not  unfrequently  occur  which  may  tend  to 
rouse  a  scholar  from  the  mental  torpor  induced  by  this  course 
of  instruction.  He  may  in  after  life  get  into  some  active  sitoa- 
tion,  yvbich  will  force  him  to  bend  his  attention  to  (h«*nieaning  of 
words.     He  may  be  oblis;ed  to  hold  mercantile  or  other  corres- 

*  The  selections  of  reading  ii^ftioas  lu  general  use,  are  not  suited  to  the  ca'^acities  of  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  yeari.  Uoth  the  subjects  and  the  language  are 
much  above  Uieir  comprehension.  Murray's  readine  books  indicate  much  taste  anl  piety 
in  the  choice  of  tbe  lessons;  but  they  are  no  laore  calculated  f(Mr  the  comprehemion  of  chil- 
dren, (as  tliey  are  at  present  tauj^ht.)  than  the  armor  of  Saul  was  for  the  stripling  David. 
Mr.  Murray  has  done  much  for  the  youth  of  our  time,  and  deserves  their  warmest  thanks ; 
but  his  reading  selections,  are,  to  use  a  cant  phrase,  too  good  for  children.  The^  reading 
lessons  in  his  spelling  book  are  an  Hxcoption  to  this  remark.  There  is  none  of  his  works, 
in  which  he  has  displayed  more  judiacment,  than  in  the  composition  and  choice  of  Uie  read- 
in^exercises  in  that  litUe  work.    Tney  are  excellent  both  in  matter  and  manner.    - 

But  there  is  no  school  book  that  forms  a  rradation  between  those  lessons  and  ifae  elevated 
range  of  his  other  readin«^  books.  The  worKs  of  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Trimmer*  Dr.  \iktB 
and  Mias  Edge  worth,  might  probably  fill  up  the  chasm.  They  have  all  leartied  to  think  /ilt 
ehUdren,  but.  excepting  Mrs.  Barbauld,  not  yet  to  speak  and  write  in  the  style  of  cbUdrea. 
Their  style  for  the  roost  part,  overshoots  tbe  limits  of  a  child's  vocabulary. 

Mr.  Murray's  spelling  book  is  the  only  one  that  has  the  semblance  of  being  designed  for 
children.  It  is  surprising  that  he  did  ifot  see  the  absurdity  of  introducing  mdH^  lessons, 
without  intending  the  words  contained  in  them  t9  be  defined  and  explained  by  tbe  teacher. 
Haftl  he  adopted  an  arrangement  suited  to  this  end,  and  extended  his  series  of  interesting^ 
reading  leMnoS;  be  would  have  iotroduced  a  new  era  in  the  art  of  teaching. 
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pondeoce  with  several  persoos.  This  will  bring  him  to  think  with 
bis  pen,  and  lead  his  mind  to  know  the  force  of  words. 

Bot  should  the  scholar  not  meet  with  these  advantages,  and 
grow  to  manhood  with  bis  load  of  evil  habits  pressing  on  him,  he 
will  exhibit  one  of  the  thousand  instances  that  surround  us,  of  a 
man  whose  mind  is  quite  unfledged  ;  who  has  a  distaste  for  every 
intellectual  enjoyment ;  to  whom  a  book  is  an  annoyance,  be* 
cause  the  eyes  of  his  mind  were  rendered  blind  by  looking  at 
tjgfu^  instead  of  seeing  the  things  signified ;  who,  when  he 
reads,  cannot  infuse  into  bis  enunciation,  the  soul  and  tone  of  a 
thinking  being,  bnt, — pardon  the  expression,  reader,— efiects 
little  more  than  the  hnmdrum  monotony  of  a  hand  organ. 

Christian  Monitor^ 


THE  PESTALOZZIAN  PRIMER. 

T%e  Pestalozzian  Primer  or  first  step  in  teaching  children  the 
Art  oj  Reading  and  Thinking.  By  John  M.  Keagy^  M.  D. 
Harrisburgf  Pa.     1827.   \2ino. pp.  i26. 

Acknowledging  our  obligations  to  the  author  of  the  above 
work  for  his  politeness  in  sending  us  a  copy,  we  have  now  taken 
it  up  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  our  read- 
ers. 

The  author  informs '  us  in  the  preface,  that  of  the  various 
"  books  used  in  acquiring  the  first  rudiments  of  our  language,'' 
he  has  found  none  of  any  use  to  him,  in  the  composition  of  the 
primer,  except  Murray's  Spelling  Book,  and  NeePs  Method  of 
Teaching ;  to  which  ''  he  is  indebted  for  some  useful  bints." 
Tbe  primer,  however,  is  "  very  different  from  either  of  those." 

In  the  introduction,  we  have  a  brief  view  of  the  general  prin* 
ciples  on  which  early  intellectual  education  ought  to  be  conduct- 
ed.  The  author  insists  much  on  the  utility  of  visible  objects, 
a^  a  means  of  communicating  instruction,  and  enabling  the  mem- 
ory to  retain  it.  He  says,  "  We  think  in  pictures  and  scenes.'' 
**  Tbe  more  we  reduce  our  knowledge  to  this  form,  the  more  per- 
fectly will  it  be  remembered.  This  truth  should,  therefore,  be 
made  a  leading  principle  in  the  education  of  the  intellectual  fac- 
ulties."   He  then  refers  to  maps,  to  historical  and  biographic«^ 
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charts,  to  historical  paintings,  and  to  the  apparatus  and  experi- 
ments, which,  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  "  form  the 
scenery  in  which  oor  scientific  ideas  permanently  reside."  And 
this  view,  he  remarks,  "  may  be  extended  even  to  ethics  ;  for  we 
can  have  no  idea  of  the  terms  good^  had^  &c.  without  identify- 
ing these  words  with  scenic  actions  exhibiting  those  attributes  of 
moral  character." 

<*  Children,"  says  the  author,  "  should  at  first  be  taught  to 
ihink^  and  to  express  their  thoughts  orally.  In  teaching  to 
think,  analysis  and  generalisation  should  be  constantly  called  to 
our  assistance.  This  oral  course  ought  to  be  conducted  by  pa- 
rents at  home,  and  might  occupy  the  two  first  years  after  a 
child  begins  to  talk."  The  child  may  then  bis  taught  reading. 
"  And  here,"  says  Doct.  K.  "  he  should  not  be  taught  his  letters 
at  first ;  but  whole  words  should,  be  presented  to  his  eyes.  The 
most  familiar  words  should  be  given  him,  such  as  haty  headj  eye, 
mouthy  pen,  hook^candle,  table,  chickens,  ^c.  It  is  better  not  to  give 
him  words  of  more  than  two  syllables.  These  lessons  should  be 
read  as  if  they  were  Chinese  symbols,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  letters,  .but  special  regard  to  the  meaning.  When  the 
child  can  read  whole  words  with  facility,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
let  him  be  taught  his  alphabet  and  syllabic  spelling.  If  this 
method  were  adopted,  we  should  soon  get  rid  of  the  stupid  and 
uninteresting  mode  now  prevalent.  Both  teacher  and  scholar 
would  experience  a  pleasure,  which  is  in  vain  to  be  looked  for 
on  the  other  plan.  The  reason  why  we  have  not  followed  tUs 
'  course  in  the  present  work,  is,  that  the  public  is  not  ready  for 
receiving  such  views  with  a  favorable  eye,  much  less  for  acting 
on  them.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  hence  may  be  the  time  for  pub- 
lishing a  work  modelled  on  these  principles." 

'*  It  is  not  enough  that  individual  words  should  be  understood, 
but  the  whole  scene  represented  by  a  phrase  must  be  realized  by 
the  pupil.  A  very  simple  and  efiectual  way  of  leading  bioi  to 
do  this,  is  to  ask  him  how  he  would  draw  a  picture  of  what  he 
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has  read,  od  bis  slate.  He  will  instantly  catch  the  clue  and  give 
you  the  full  sense  of  the  sentence.  This  exercise  we  have  made 
use  of  with  such  singular  success,  that  we  dare  not  refrain  from 
impressing  its  utility  on  the  mind  of  every  one  engaged  in  the 
mstructton  of  youth.  It  will,  more  than  any  thing  else,  create 
a  love  for  reading  :  for,  when  the  child  finds  that  he  can  form 
mental  scenes,  from  his  printed  words,  he  will  be  discontented 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  every  word  in  his  phrase* 
And  thb  solicitude,  once  fixed  as  a  habit,  will  secure  his  future 
education.^' 

The  meaning  of  the  author  in  the  last  paragraph,  appears  to 
be,  that  as  a  child's  first  lessons  in  reading  should  relate  only  to 
such  objects,  actions,  and  events,  as  are  familiar  to  him,  so  the 
teacher  should  see  to  it,  that  he  thinks,  while  reading,  of  every 
object,  action,  and  event,  that  is  referred  to  in  what  he  reads. 
The  method  of  assisting  the  child  to  form  a  distinct  conception 
of  this  kind,  by  referring  him  to  ficturet,  is  one  which  we  have 
never  tried,  and  therefore  we  cannot  attest  to  its  efficiency.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  same  end  may  be  attained  by  ask- 
ing the  child  questions  respecting  what  he  has  reall.  These  ques- 
tions may  be  easily  made  to  raise  in  the  child's  mind  all  the  m- 
ages,  which  a  picture,  were  he  able  to  form  one,  would  represent 
to  him. 

There  is  one  thing  in  Doct.  K.'s  method  of  teaching  the  first 
lessons  in  reading,  from  which  we  beg  leave  to  dissent.  He  re- 
commends that  whole  words  should  be  first  learned,  "  without 
paying  any  attention  to  the  letters^'  of  which  they  are  composed. 
But  this  is  impossible.  We  will  take  the  words  given  above. 
LfCt  the  word  hat  be  the  first  that  the  child  sees.  He  may,  we 
admit,  call  it  hoi  without  noticing  any  thing  more  than  that  it  is 
composed  of  three  marks ;  and  when  be  sees  the  word  Aead,  he 
may  notice  no  diJSerence  between  the  two  words,  only  that  the 
latter  consists  of  four  marks  or  letters.  But  when  he  comes  to  see 
the  word  eye,  how  is  he  to  distinguish  it  from  the  word  hat  9    It 
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cannot  be  by  the  number  of  letters,  but  must  be  by  some  differ- 
ence in  ,their/orm.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  words  hetid 
and  book.  And  to  come  fully  to  the  point,  suppose  the  words 
hat  and  rat  are  exhibited  to  the  child,  he  can  distinguish  them 
only  by  noticing  the  difference  between  the  letter>  h  and  r.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  though^  a  child  may  read  two  or  three 
words  without  noticing  all  the  letters  particularly  ;  yet  be  cannot 
learn  to  read  a  considerable  number  of  words  without  discriroi« 
nating  the  forms  of  the  letters  with  the  same  degree  of  particu- 
larity, that  is  necessary  in  learning  to  call  every  letter  by  its  ap- 
propriate name.  In  this  method  of  teaching  it  must  require  a 
long  time  to  learn  that  our  language  has  any  regularity  or  anal- 
ogy at  all  in  its  orthography.  Let  the  most  common  analogies 
be  first  learned,  and  they  will  be  of  great  service  in  learning  to 
read  whole  words. 

The  following  ,18  the  method  of  teaching  adopted  in  the  Pes- 
talozzian  Primer,  which  we  must  recollect  is  not  constructed  on 
the  plan  which  the  author  considers  the  best,  but  comes  as  near 
to  it  as  he  dared  to  approach  in  the  present  state  of  public  senti- 
ment. 

Lesson  1.  The  child  is  shown  a  small  a  and  a  capital  A, 
Then  be  finds  all  the  a's  he  can  in  the  *^  Alphabetic  Exercises," 
which  are  prefixed  to  the  lessons,  and  occupy  nearly  a  page. 
Then  he  takes  what  the  author  calls  a  '^  Dianoetic"  lesson,  or  *'  a 
lesson  to  unfold  his  thinking  powers."  For  this  purpose,  the 
words  apple^  pea$hj  and  dog  ^re  given  ;  and  the  child  is  to  be 
**  asked  as  many  questions  as  possible  upon  each  of  these  words : 
as  '  Where  does  an  apple  grow  ?  Name  the  parts  of  an  apple. 
What  are  the  different  kinds  of  apples  ?  How  may  an  apple 
look  f  How  may  it  taste  ?  How  may  it  smell  i  How  may  it 
feel  f  What  can  it  do  f  What  can  be  done  to  it  i  What  can  be 
made  out  of  apples  ?' — The  same  course  with  a  peach.— The 
dog  :  Name  the  parts  of  a  dog.  Wha{  can  he  do  with  h}l  ears? 
— his  eyes  ? — his  teeth  ?— his  mouth  ?  fcc.  Of  what  use  is  a  dog?" 
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A  similar  dianoetic  lesson  is  given  at  the  close  of  each  of  tb« 
succeeding  lessons  in  reading  and  spelling. 

Lesson  2.  The  letter  b  B  is  given  to  be  looked  out  in  the 
*'  Exercises,''  as  is  every  succeeding  letter.  Under  the  b  B  are 
placed  ba  Ba  .ab  Ab.  These  a  child  first  learns  to  read  by 
spelling;  -b-a,  ba — a-b,  ab.  Then  he  reads  them  without 
spelling ;  or  sounds  ba  and  ab  at  sight,  without  naming  the  let- 
ters*    Then  he  spells  '*  off  the  i)ook.'^ 

Lesson  3.  The  letter  e  E  is  given ;  and  underneath,  be  Be 
eb  £b  ba  be  ab  eb,  to  be  read  with  spelling,  without  spelling, 
and  spelled  off  the  book,  as  before. 

Lesson  4.  The  letter  i  is  given ;  and  the  various  combina- 
tions of  a,  e,  i  with  the  letter  b,  are  exhibited,  to  be  learned  as 
before.  Here  a  variation  in  the  reading  exercises  is  recommended* 
Let  the  child  be  asked  to  show  what  combination  sounds  ab ; 
what  ib ;  what  ba ;  what  eb,  bi,  be ;  and  let  this  be  continued 
through  the  succeeding  lessons." 

Lessons  6,  6,  7.  The  letters  o,  u,  and  y  are  given,  with  com* 
binatious  and  exercises  as  before. 

Lesson  8.  The  letter  p  is  given*  '*  The  reason  why  we  have 
taken  the  letters  in  this  novel  order,"  says  the  author,  *'  is,  that 
they  appear  the  most  suitable  for  the  easy  action  of  the  organs 
of  speech  ;  vowels  and  labials  first,  dental  and  lingual  letters 
next,  8cc." 

Lesson  9.  The  letter  m  is  given ;  and  after  the  usual  combi- 
nations and  exercises  upon  that,  the  following  sentences  are  put 
down  for  the  child  to  read  :  '*  I  am  up.     Am  I  up  f  Up  by  me.'' 

Lesson  10.  The  letter  d  is  given,  and  the  following  ''  think- 
ing lesson  by  generalisation" :  ^*  Tell  all  the  things  that  are  or 
may  be  white,  black,  red,  green,  ^c." 

Lesson  11.  The  letter  t  is  given,  and  the  following  sentences 
for  the  child  to  read  :  *'  Up  by  it.  Up  by  me.  I  am  up  by  it." 
We  suspect  the  phrase  up  by  will  not  be  very  readily  under- 
stood by  the  child.    At  any  rate,  these  sentences  do  not  appear 
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to  US  to  be  very  elegant.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  res* 
pecting  several  of  the  sentences  for  reading  in  the  following  les- 
sons.—* Generalising  lesson :  What  things  are  coldyhot,  hardy  soft  ?* 

The  remainder  of  the  alphabetic  lessons  are  constructed  in  the 
same  manner,  with  a  dianoetic  lesson  attached  to  each  ;  and  with 
sentences  for  reading,  in  which  there  is  all  the  variety  that  can 
be  found  in  words  of  two  letters  only.  At  the  close,  the  author 
remarks :  "  If  the  teacher  has  carefully  gone  through  the  alpha- 
bet with  his  pupil,  according  to  the  foregoing  course,  he  will  see 
the  superiority  of  this  mode  to  the  one  in  common  use.  His  pu- 
'  pil  will  have  become  acquainted  with  his  letters  in  one  fourth  of 
the  usual  time,  and  will  also  have  acquired  the  first  rudiments  of 
tiiinking,  $pellingy  and  reading, — We  shall  now  proceed  to  svlla- 
bles  of  three  letters;  the  lessons  in  which  shall  also  be  inter- 
spersed  with  dianoetic  exercises.  We  would  request  any  per- 
son using  this  book,  to  divest  himself  as  much  as  possible  of 
old  prejudices,  and  condescend  to  the  simplicity  of  childhood, 
and  the  elementary  operations  of  the  human  mind." 

As  dianoetic  exercises  are  a  new  thing  in  books  for  children, 
and  as  they  constitute  the  grand  peculiarity,  and,  it  seems  to  us, 
the  grand  excellence  of  the  Pestalo^zian  Primer,  we  shall  copy 
several  of  those  that  follow,  throwing  them  into  one  paragraph. 

"  What  is  the  difference  between  a  horse  and  an  ox  ? — between 
an  apple  and  a  peach*f — between  a  cherry  and  a  currant  ? — In 
y/^htit  does  fi  walnut  differ  from,  an  apple?  In  what  are  they 
alik^  ?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  pear  and  a  quince  ? 
What  between  a  chicken  and  ^pigeon  ? — What  is  the  difference 
between  a  house  and  a  bam?  How  would  you  know  a  peach 
from  a  pear  with  your  eyes  shut  ?  How  would  you  tell  an  or^- 
ange  from  an  apple  with  your  eyes  shut  ?  How  would  you  tell 
the  difference  between  an  orange  from  a  lemon  with  your 
eyes  shut?  What  is  the  difference  between  a  sheep  and  a 
hog  f- — ^between  a  hog  and  a  dog  ?— between  a  cat  and  a  dog? — 
Tell  the  difference  between  an  oak  tree  and  an  apple  tree  ;  be- 
tween a  rat  and  a  mouse  ;  between  an   owl  and   a  hawk ; — be- 
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tireen  a  duck  and  a  g^o^e ;  a  candle  and  a  lamp ;  and  between 
^  fitcher  tukd  a  bottle. — ^Tell  the  difierences  and  resemblances 
between  a  dog  and  a  cat ;  between  a  sheep  and  a  cote; ;  between 
a  chicken  and  a  crow;  and  between  a  mouse  and  a  bat*  Exam- 
ine all  the  difiereuces  and  resemblances  that  can  bethought  of. 
The  tendency  of  these  examinations  to  strengthen  the  powers  of 
attention,  memoryi  and  judgment,  can  only  be  appreciated  by  the 
person  who  has  given  the  plan  an  unprejudiced  trial." 

Some  of  the  questions  relative  to  resemblances  and  differences, 
seem  to  us  too  difficult  for  children,  or  even  for  common  instruct- 
ers.  This,  however,  need  be  no  objection  to  their  being  used 
by  any  one,  as  each  can  easily  omit,  in  teaching,  such  questions 
as  he  pleases. 

The  author  apologises  for  the  jejuneness  of  many  of  the  read- 
ing lessons. .  We  do  not  think  the  apology  sufficient ;  for  we  see 
no  necessity  of  having  so  great  a  variety  of  exercises,  until  the 
learner  has  advanced  far  enough  in  the  combinations  to  prepare 
him  for  such  lessons  as  are  perspicuous,  elegant,  and  natural. 
We  think  Doct.  Keagy  has,  in  this  point,  fallen  into  the  same  er- 
ror with  Mr.  Neef,  though  by  no  means  to  so  great  an  extent* 

r 

Several  lessons  are  very  properly  devoted  to  ^^  the  change  in 
sound  that  a  final  e  makes  on  a  syUable  ending  in  a  conso- 
nant ;''  as,  hatf  hate — ragy  rage. 

The  third  section  introduces  what  the  author  calls  ^*  regular 
i-eading  and  spelling  lessons,"  which  contain  only  those  combi- 
nations which  form  words  that  have  a  meaning.  In  these  lessons, 
all  the  previous  dianoetic  exercises  are  to  be  embodied  ia  one. 
The  following  oral,  dianoetic  lesson  is  to  precede  every  recita- 
tion :  ^*  1st.  Name  a  word,  and  let  the  scholar  ^ive  the  mean- 
ing, if  he  can;  if  he  cannot,  define  it  for  him.-^2d.  If  it  is  the 
name  of  an  object,  tell  its  parts. — 3d,  Name  its  sensible  quali- 
ties ;  how  it  looks,  how  it  smells,  tastes,  feels. — 4th.  Tell  the 
difierent  kinds  or  sorts  that  there  may  be.T-5tb.  If  an  artificial 
object,  tell  what  it  is  made  of,  and  what  are  its  uses. — 6th.  If  a 
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natural  one,  what  can  be  made  of  it,  and  what  are  its  uses.— 7tb» 
Tell  what  it  can  do  as  a  whole,  and  with  its  different  parts. — 8tb* 
If  the  word  is  an  adjective,  require  the  scholar  to  repeat  as  many 
nouns  as  he  ean,  possessing  the  same  quality.— -9th.  If  it  is  a 
verb,   name  some  objects  that  can  perform  that  action.— •lOth* 
If  the  word  is  a   name  of  a  part  of  some  object,  let  the  pupil 
make  out  a  list  of  objects  which  possess  the  part  named. — ilth* 
If  the  word  is  a  general  term,  as  bird,  fish,  be.  repeat  the  kinds 
included  under  the  term. — 12th.  Give,  orally^   the  derivatives 
that  are  formed  from  the  words  in  the  spelling  lesson.     This  will 
form  an  excellent  preparation  for  his  lessons  of  two  or  more  syl- 
lables, when  he  comes  to  them. — When  all  the  words  in  the  lea- 
son  have  been  gone  through,  then,  and  not  till  then,  let  the  pupil 
or  the  class  recite     1st.  Spell  on  the  book.   2nd.  Read  or  sound 
|he  words  at  sight.     3d.  Spell  off  the  book.     4th.  Read  the  ac- 
companying reading  lesson. 

'^  This  may  appear  like  a  formidable  series  of  exercises  to  be 
pursued  by  the  teacher  and  scholar  ;  but  if  the  plan  receives  an 
impartial  trial,  both  teacher  and  scholar  will  soon  be  too  well 
pleased  with  it  ever  to  give  it  up.  Both  will  find  their  minds 
daily  expanding.  The  scholar  will  be  prepared  by  this  course, 
to  compose  short  essays,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  write  with  ease 
•n  his  slate.'' 

The  combinations  ay  and  at  a^e  first  introduced,  with  a  fei^ 
words,  containing  these  combinations,  arranged  in  columns  for  a 
spelling  lesson,  and  followed  by  a  variety  of  sentences  thickly  in- 
terspersed with  the  same  combinations.  Now,  we  insist  upon  it,» 
there  is  no  need  of  such  an  accumulation  of  examples  of  a  partic- 
ular kind,  to  the  destruction  of  all  good  taste  in  composition.  The 
following  is  one  of  these  sentences  ;  which  sounds  much  better 
by  itself,  than  it  does  in  connection  with  ten  or  a  dozen  other  sen- 
tences, in  which  the  same  sound  perpetually  recurs  :  'Mt  b  cloy, 
and  1  see  a  jay  on  the^y."  The  next  lesson  contains  the  com- 
binations oy  and  oi  ;  which  reads  better  than  the  other,  from  an 
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iaternisture  of  these  combinations  with  those  introdoeed  in  the 
preceding  lesson.  One  of  the  sentences,  however,  is,  "The  6oy't 
toy  is  in  the  oU.**  The  neit  lesson  contains  the  combinations  ee 
and  ea  ;  the  next  ^19  and  ou ;  the  next  aw  and  au  ;  the  next,  ie, 
as  in  die ;  and  the  neit  oo.  The  following  are  tptement :  *'  Can 
you  matt/  a  rail  f  No  \  but  our  Saul  can  maul  a  rat/.  Say,  £ati/ : 
can  you  stay  ton/ay  and  maul  rails  f  Has  jSou/  a  maul }  Yes,  Sau/ 
says  he  has  aoiatf/. — My  ear  can  Aear  Tray  p/ay  on  the  hay,^* 
The  next  lesson  in  order  introduces  the  terminations  a&,  abe ; 
the  next,  op,  ope  ;  the  next,  6p,  eft,  eep ;  the  next,  t6,  »&e,  ^e. 
The  foUowmg  are  specimens  :  **  May  I  dip  the  tip  of  my  tt^Atp  in  the 
oil?-«-l  can  skip^  if  I  no  not  tlip  or  <n//,«— He  has  eat  tripe  and  a 
tnipe. — I  saw  d^Jop  swop  a  rope  in  tbe^Aop  for  some  hops. — 1  see 
you  scrub  and  rub  the  tub. — 1  see  the  maid  scrape  the  shad  with 
a  spade  in  the  shade  of  the  tree.^-^These  examples  are  enough 
to  show,  that  Mr.  Neef  is  not  the  only  man  who  employs  a 
"  queer  phraseology''  in  constructing  sentences  for  the  perusal  of 
children.  Many  of  these  combinations  are  so  easy,  that  the 
child  would  learn  them  by  analogy,  without  being  exercised 
upon  them  so  abundantly. — We  are  sorry,  too,  to  see  the  reading 
lessons  defaced  with  so  manj»fta/ic  words.  It  would  be  better,  in 
most  instances,  to  leave  the  child  to  find,  for  himself,  the  words 
which  contain  an  exemplification  of  the  particular  coipbinations 
which  are  to  be  taught  or  inculcated. 

Even  Doct.  K.  himselC  does  not  seem  to  be  yet  entirely  free 
from  the  shackles  of  custom  and  of  long  established  habits  of 
thinking.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  that  new  words  can  be  more 
easily  read  by  the  child,  in  the  first  instance,  in  dispelling  lesson, 
in  which  the  words  are  arranged  in  columns^  than  in  a  reading 
lesson,  where  there  is^  sense  as  well  as  sound ;  and  his  whole 
book  is  constructed  in  conformity  to  this  principle.  Like  the 
author  of  the  Franklin  Primer,  he  puts  the  spelling  lessons  6e- 
fore  the  reading  lessons  ;  and  he  even  apologises,  near  the  close 
of  the  book,  for  introducing  into  the  reading  lessons  a /etir  words 
which  are  not  found  in  the  previous  spelling  lessons.  Now, 
we  would  completely  reverse  this  order,— if  indeed  any   spelling 
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lessons  are  necessary,  other  than  what  the  reading  lessons  them- 
selves afford.     Our  reasons  may  be  given  on  a  future  occasion. 

Justice  to  the  author  requires  us  to  quote  a  passage  from  the 
remarks  with  which  the  book  concludes  :  *'  In  reviewing  our  little 
work,  we  see  much  that  miglit  have  been  amended,  both  in  mat- 
ter and  arrangement.  As  an  apology  cannot  mend  it,  we  will 
only  observe,  that  should  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  we  will 
present  it  much  improved.  The  production,  such  as  it  is,  must 
now  go  forth,  and  be  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  a  public  exam- 
ination." 

We  take  leave  of  the  Pestallozzian  Primer,  with  the  hope  that 
a  second  edition  will  soon  be  called  for.  The  day,  we  trust,  is 
not  far  distant,  when  such  books  as  this,  the  Franklin  Primer, 
and  Worcester's  Primer,  will  take  the  place  of  Spelling'  Books  in 
all  our  schools. 
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Since  penning  our  remarks  on  the  '^  Advantages  and  Disad- 
vantages of  the  Monitorial  System,"  we  have  found  the  following 
paragraph  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education. 

^'  The  new  system,  to  commence  with  fair  and  rational  pros- 
pects of  success,  must  be  introduce^Mn  the  primary  schools,  and 
work  its  way  upward  to  the  higher  schools  :  iQX)ther  wonls,  child- 
ren should  carry  this  system  with  them  from  tlie  elements  of 
learning  onward  to  its  highest  departments.  The  change  should 
not  begin  in  the  higher  schools,  unless  the  teachers  desire  it.  The 
influence  of  habit  must  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  teacher  and 
the  system.  Introduced  abruptly  with  teachers  and  children 
trained  to  a  system  embracing  the  force  of  personal  authority  in 
the  teacher  as  the  main  spring  of  the  school,  it  will  seem  loose 
and  disorderly  ;  and  the  scholars,  if  not  favorably  disposed,  may 
render  the  change  equally  embarrassing  to  the  teacher,  and  in- 
jurioas  to  themselves.  The  monitors  may  prove  unfaithful:  The 
noise  inseparable  from  simultaneous  recitation  and  monitorial 
superintendence,  may  he  abused  as  a  pretext  for  disorder  and 
confusion.  Such  was  actually  the  case  in  some  places  in  Scot- 
land, when  mutual  instruction  was  introduced  there.  The  change 
from  the  grave  and  sober  aspect  previously  worn  by  the  school, 
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iras  abused  even  to  diversion  and  merriment,  and  consequently 
too  many  insufferable  improprieties.  In  the  national  schools  of 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  new  system  was  adopted  prin- 
cipally with  children  who  had  not  been  previously  taught  at  all, 
who  had  consequently  no  school  habits  formed,  and  who  could 
be  easily  led  to  form  any  that  might  be  prescribed.  At  present, 
the  benefits  and  the  permanence  of  the  monitorial  method  are 
fully  secured  by  the  establishment  of  the  Infant  Schools,  where 
the  children  are  trained  up  on  that  system  from  infancy,  9Xid  of 
course  feel  the  authority  of  a  monitor  a  sufficient  control,  or  the 
duty  of  a  monitor  a  serious  charge.  Mutual  instruction,  when 
eni2:rafted  on  the  common  system,  must  always  lose  much  of  it^ 
efficacy  :  on  the  contrary,  if  adopted  in  the  earliest  stages  of  ed- 
ucation, it  will  be  found,  not  only  more  congenial  to  the  active 
propensities  of  the  young,  but  vastly  more  conducive  to,  improve- 
ment." 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

When  a  child  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  physical  culture 
becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  important  than  before  ;  partly 
owing  to  the  increased  dems^nds  of  the  growing  corporeal  pow- 
ers of  the  child,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  so  large  a 
part  of  the  day  being  occupied  with  sedentary  application,  which 
renders  relief  and  active  recreation  necessary  to  health  and 
cheerfulness.  Here  it  is  possible  we  may  be  met  with  the  very 
common  notion,  that  going  to  and  from  school,  and  perhaps 
playing  a  little  by  the  way,  are  sufficient  exercise  for  children. 
This  is  a  plausible  apology  for  the  neglect  of  regular  means  for 
the  improvement  of  health  ;  but  it  is  every  day  set  aside  by  the  in- 
creasing numbers  who  in  the  very  bloom  of  youthful  promise, 
are  falling  victims  to  it,  in  most  of  our  large  cities.  It  is  not  a 
daily  walk  merely,  whether  short  or  long,  or  a  little  sport  in  the 
streets,  that  will  meet  the  demand  for  full  and  constant  health 
in  after  life.  *  *  * 

The  chief  circumstance  connected  with  the  health  of  children, 
which  I  would  now  bring  under  the  notice  of  parents,  is  the  ob- 
struction offered  by  the  prevailing  arrangements  of  our  schools ; 
and,  first,  the  very  injurious  length  of  time  during  which  children 
are  compelled  to  be  sedentary — amounting  to  three,  four,  or  six 
hours  in  succession.  The  human  frame  was  not  formed  to  sus- 
tain this,  and  especially  in  childhood  ; — we  are  created  active 
and  not  passive  beings  ;  and  every  scheme  of  education,  howev- 
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er  specious,  which  counteracts  this  circumstance,  is  at  war  with 
health  and  happiness,  and  with  active  usefolness  in  mature  years. 
The  unnatural  sedateness  which  is  so  commonly  forced  upon 
children,  appears  in  dullness,  morbid  sensibility,  and  inefficien- 
cy of  character,  in  after  life — not  to  speak  of  the  silent  but  siire 
undermining  of  health,  which  in.  the  meantime  is  securing  debili- 
ty for  future  days.  To  the  abuse  of  which  we  are  now  complain* 
ing,  we  have  a  striking  and  beautiful  contrast  in  the  judicious 
and  benignant  arrangements  which  prevail  in  the  Infant  schools 
in  England,  where  there  is  a  constant  succession  of  sitting, 
standing,  walking,  and  sometimes  reclining ;  besides  numerous 
attitudes  and  exercises  which  cannot  be  described  at  present. 
These  expedients,  it  is  well  known  in  that  country,  form  no  in- 
considerable part  of  the  animation  and  interest  of  the  scbooU| 
and  of  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the  children. 

Of  all  the  hindrances  to  health,  however,  which  are  connected 
with  schools,  none  is  more  serious  than  the  great  want  of  suita- 
hie  play  grounds ;  where  regular  exercise  may  he  taken,  and  in- 
nocent recreation  enjoyed,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
teacher.  Every  school  should  not  only  be  furnished  with  a  play 
ground,  but  with  at  least  some  of  the  simpler  gymnastic  appara- 
tus, and  with  a  good  supply  of  th«  larger  implements  commonly 
used  in  youthful  games.  Besides  the  general  benefit  to  health, 
an  important  point  of  a  mental  and  moral  kind  woufd  in  this  way 
be  secured.  The  pupil  would  be  convinced  that  education  was 
not  meant  to  interfere  with  recreation,  hut  rather  to  authorise 
and  encourage  it,  by  rendering  it  consistent  with  or  conducive  to 
improvement  and  happiness.— ^In  the  case  of  most  country 
schools,  nothing  is  wanted  but  a  little  attention  and  countenance 
from  the  *  committee,'  to  secure  the  invaluable  privilege  of  regu- 
lated recreation.  In  cities,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient 
space  is  very  great,  and  in  some  instances  insurmountable. 
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**  It  appears,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Rec.  b  Tel.  "  that  a  prac- 
tice has  prevailed  in  Rhode  Island,  by  which  the  highest  officers 
in  the  state  government  have  been  annually  drawn  in  to  give 
their  sanction  to  the  unnecessary  use  of  ardent  spirits.  On  elec- 
tion day,  after  the  government  is  organized,  the  Governor  has 
given  a  public  treat  to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  the  milita- 
ry escort,  and  the  assembled  multitude.     But  we  learn  with  un- 


mingled  satisfaction  that  the  practice  exists  no  longer.  The  eiec- 
tioD  on  the  2d  May,  was  held  at  Newport.  The  legislature  and 
the  asual  retinue  having;:  retired  to  a  public  house,  expecting  the 
customary  treat,  a  letter  from  Gov.  Fenner,  addressed  to  the 
Cooimissioners  of  the  School  Fund  in  Newport,  was  publicly 
read,  and  received  with  great  satisfaction  by  the  assembly."  The 
letter  is  as  follows,  with  the  omission  of  the  concluding  paragraph  : 
"  Gentlemen — 1  enclose  you  on€  hundred  dollars ,  as  a  dona- 
tion to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Free  Schools  in  the  town 
of  Newport.  That  sum  is  about  the  average  amount  of  what  has 
been  annually  expended  by  the  Executive  of  this  State,  from  his 
own  funds  at  the  General  Election,  in  conformitj'  to  ''  an  ancient 
nsag^-"  Although  I  have  not  heretofore  disappointed  public 
•expectation  in  this  respect,  yet  I  have  always  disapproved  the 
practice,  for  its  demoralizing  tendency.  At  this  time,  especially, 
the  vice  of  intemperance,  in  the  United  States,  is,  perhaps,  suffi- 
ciently alarming  to  every  moral  and  putriotic  feeling,  without 
the  example  of  a  public  exhibition.  I  have  therefore  concluded 
to  divert  that  expenditure  from  its  usual  course  of  encouraging 
a  pernicious  indulgence,  to  the  better  purpose  of  aiding 
the  beneficient  system,  recently  adopted  by  the  citizens  of 
Newport,  for  the  general  instruction  of  their  children." — ^The 
Providence  American  adds,  '^  We  are  gratified  instating,  that  his 
Honor,  Lieut.  Gov.  Collins,  as  a  decided  expression  of  his  ap- 
probation of  the  stand  taken  by  the  Governor,  immediately  pnt 
into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  $60,  with  a  verbal  request 
that  it  might  be  appropriated  to  the  objects  of  the  School  Fund." 

•-•^     •     -       —  —  r ■     «- a 

ZirT2IZiI.XO^:XfOS. 

DEATH  OF  DISTINGUISHED  LITERATI. 

We  learn  from  the  papers,  that  '^  the  venerable  Pestalozzi 
died  on  the  17th  of  February  last,  atBrugg,  in  Switzerland,  af- 
ter a  few  day's  illness,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age."  The  cele-  . 
brated  M.  oe  Fellenberg,  of  HoffWyl,  isalso  dead.*  Also  died, 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Professor  Georoe  Jardine,  aged  85,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch  literati.  Also,  in  France, 
"  the  celebrated  Marquis  de  I^a-Place,,  well  known  to  the  world 
as  the  f}r3t  mathematician  of  the  age — a  second  Newton  ; — and 
author  of  the  great  work,  entitled  "  The  System  of  the  Universe.^' 
He  was  a  member  of  the  old  Institute,  and  was  the  senior  Pro- 

•"  Very  recent  accounts  auure  ui,"  says  a  Boston  pa)ier,  "  that  the  report  of  Feiien- 
b«rs's  decease  was  aremauire  ;  and  that  the  caoae  of  education  and  human  happiness  may 
jtt  be  prooMHed  by  tJie  eiercise  of  bis  talents." 
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fessor  of  the  section  of  Geometry  in  the  First  Class  of  Mathe- 
matics. He  had  the  rank  of  Count,  and  vfas  aflerwards  created 
a  Marquis  by  the  Bourbons,  and  made  a  Peer  of  France." 

The  followicg  brief  notice  of  Pestalozzi  andFELLEVBERe^eitracted  from  a  KBrf  ifial 
note  in  Mr.  Cnrter'i  "  Letters  on  the  Free  schools  of  New  England/'  is  all  the  infornatioti 
respecting  those  distinguished  characters,  that  is  accessible  to  us  at  the  present  time. 

'*  Pestalozsi  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1 746.  His  parents  were  too 
obscure  for  him  to  inherit  much  consequence  or  notice  on  thair 
account.  He  early  became  interested  in  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  viewing  the  miserable  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
of  the  people  in  his  neighborhood,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself 
to  elementary  instruction,  as  the  most  direct  and  effectual  means 
of  improving  their  situation  and  prospects.  From  the  time  he 
commenced  instructer,  he  was  so  exclusively  devoted  to  his  em- 
ployment, that  he  seemed  to  live  only  for  that  object. 

He  made  bold  innovations  upon  the  established  principles  of 
instruction  ;  and  probably,  on  that  account,  did  not  at  first  re- 
ceive such  notice,  as  his  exertions  merited.  But  the  ardor  of 
his  interest  was  not  cooled  by  neglect.  The  aid  of  a  few  friendsi 
who  were  attracted  by  the  reasonableness  of  his  principles  of  in* 
struc'iioo,  and  an  efficient  patronage  from  the  government  of  his 
Canton,  enabled  him  to  establish  a  school,  which  gave  some  ce- 
lebrity to  his  name,  and  at  length  gained  the  assistance  of  some 
vety  warm  and  able  friends.  Pestalozzi  was  at  length  united  with 
Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  who  from  similar  motives  had  established  a 
school  at  Hoffwyl.  This  school  has  attracted  considerable  no- 
tice in  Europe,  and  has  been  approved  and  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  age. 

The  object  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  was,  to  find  a  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society,  at  the  least  expense. 
Agriculture,  therefore,  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  edu- 
cation. But  the  principles  of  government  and  instruction,  adopt- 
ed at  his  school,  succeeded  so  well,  that  pupils  were  sent  from 
many  of  the  principal  families  in  every  part  of  Europe.  In  con- 
junction wM,  and  under  the  patronage  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg, 
who  was  a  gentleman  of  some  fortune,  Pestalozzi  was  enabled  to 
carry  his  improvements  in  the  principles  of  instruction,  into  more 
complete  operation.     *     *     * 
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WORCESTER'S  PRIMER. 

•1  Primer  of  the  English  Language^  for  the  use  of  families  and 
schools.     By  Samuel    Worcester.     Boston :    1826.     18  mo. 

Having  remarked  at  some  length  on  the  Pestaloizian  Primer, 
we  now  proceed  to  notice  two  smaller  works,  which  are  not,  how- 
ever, of  inferior  merit.  The  perusal  of  these  little  books  has 
given  as  much  pleasure ;  and  we  hope  that  our  review  of  them 
will  not  be  tedious  or  uninteresting  to  our  readers.  We  do  re- 
joice to  find  that  the  business  of  writing  books  for  children  has 
at  length  begun  to  be  undertaken  by  competent  men, — men  of 
talents, — men  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  infant  mind. 

The  method  of  teaching  recommended  by  Mr.  Worcester  is 
quit#  different  from  any  that  we  have  before  noticed ;  and 
though  it  may  not  be,  in  every  respect,  the  best  that  can  be  de- 
vised, we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be,  in  some 
respects,  and  perhaps  as  a  whole^  the  best  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished. 

The  book  is  in  fact  what  it  professes  to  be, — a  Primer  ;  that 
is,  Vi  first  book  for  children.  The  lessons  are  such  as  a  child 
can  read  and  understand.  The  paper  is  of  a  superior  quality, 
and  the  type  is  large  ;  so  that  the  letters  and  word^  appear  dis- 
tinct and  fair  to  the  eye.     The  whole  book  exhibits  a  neatness 
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and  beauty,  thatX:an  hardly  fail  to  have  a  favorable  influence  on 
the  mind  of  the  child ;  for  that  child  who  could  willingly  soil  or 
tear  such  a  book,  must  indeed  be  devoid  of  all  ideas  of  neatness 
and  of  every  particle  of  good  taste. 

Of  Mr.  W.'s  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  by  letters  put  on 
blocks,  we  have  already  given  an  account,  (p.  S9.)  He  seems 
to  prefer,  that  a  child  should  learn  the  names  of  the  letters  be- 
fore heginning  to  read ;  though  he  remarks,  that  this  isnot  essential } 
and  he  has  given  directions  for  those  who  may  choose  to*  adopt 
a  different  coarse.  The  child,  he  says,  "  may  learn  first  to  read 
words  by  seeing  them,  bearing  them  pronounced,  and  having 
their  meaning  illustrated  ;  and  afterwards  may  learn  to  analyse 
them,  or  name  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed." 

The  first  lesson  consists  of  the  words,  man,  cai^  ftaty  dog,  hog, 
hoy,  cup,  rat,  pin,  with  the  article  a  prefixed  to  each,  and  with 
a  picture  of  each  object,  standing  against  its  appropriate  word. 
Each  word  is  printed  both  in  capitals  and  in  small  letters,  the 
latter  being  placed  directly  under  the  former.  This  occupies 
two  pages.     The  next  page  contains  the  same  words,  arranged 

in  columns,  in  a  different  order,   and   without  the  Cuts.      The 
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following  are  the  "  Directions  to  Teachers"  prefixed  to  the  first 
lesson. 

*'  In  teaching  this  and  the  next  lesson,  the  instructer  must  name 
the  words,  and  let  the  scholar  repeat  them  after  him.  Then  the 
letters  of  which  each  word  is  composed,  must  be  learned,  *and 
the  scholar  must  be  shown  what  those  letters  make  when  sound* 
ed  together,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  must  be  illustrated  by 
the  Cut,  and  by  remarks  and  anecdotes  tending  to  amuse  and  in- 
terest the  child.  When  the  scholar  knows  a  word,  and  the  let- 
ters of  which  it  is  composed,  he  may  be  required  to  spell  it.  Id 
order  to  give  him  a  distinct  idea  of  the  difference  between  read" 
ing  a  word*^and  spelling  it,  require  a  scholar  that  understands  yon 
to  read  a  word  in  the  book.  Say  that  is  the  way  to  read  it. 
Then  let  the  same  scholar  close  the  book  and  name  the  letters  of 
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the  word,  apd  pronounce  it.  Call  that  tpelling^  or  the  way  to 
spell  it.  Repeat  this  method  a  few  times,  and  then  require  the 
little  child  to  do  the  same. — Let  the  child  also  spell  all  the  words 
in  these  two  lessons  with  the  Letter  Blocks.  This  will  prove  a 
very  valuable  exercise  ;  and  it  may  be  applied  to  all  the  spelling 
lessons,  until  the  scholar  can  arrange  the  blocks  readily  for  any 
word  that  he  is  required  to  spell.  This  will  resemble  the  exer- 
cise of  writing  and  printing  ;  and  the  scholar  that  has  learned  to 
spell  in  this  way,  will  acquire  a  habit  of  spelling  correctly  at  all 
times. — Do  not  require  more  than  one  phrase  for  the  first  exer- 
cise. If  the  child  can  learn  lo  read  and  spell  a  man  in  one  day, 
or  even  in  two,  say  that  he  does  very  well.  After  one  phrase  is 
learned,  the  next  will  require  less  labor.  Be  careful  to  keep  the 
mind  of  the  child  occupied  but  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  ;  and  be 
sare  to  make  his  lesson  interesting  by  your  remarks*  If  he  is 
learning  a  cat^  ask  some  questions  about  puss,  and  tell  what  she 
does. — It  will  frequently  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  read  the 
words  and  to  spell  them  several  times,  before  the  child  will  suc- 
ceed without  assistance. — The  columns  of  words  immediately 
following  the  reading  lessons  throughout  the  Primer,  are  selected 
from  the  reading  lessons.  Hiey  are  designed  for  spelling  lessons^ 
and  also  for  exercising  the  pupil,  in  the  first  part  of  the  book,  in 
identifying  the  principal  words  of  his  reading  lesson,  where  they 
are  separated  from  the  Cuts  which  tell  what  they  are." 

The  second  lesson  consists  of  the  words,  cowj  hen^pen^  sun^fox^ 
gun,  mug,  topy  leg^  with  the  article  the  prefixed  to  each,  and  with 
Cuts  as  before.  The  size  of  the  letters,  which,  in  the  first  les- 
son, was  very  large,  is  now  a  little  reduced. 

In  the  third  lesson,  there  are  two  lines  relating  to  each  Cut, 
the  words  being  no  longer  printed  twice  over,  once  in  capitals 
and  once  in  small  letters.  Thus,  against  the  picture  of  a  fan, 
are  these  two  sentences  :  "  A  nice  Fan.  This  is  a  nice  fan." 
In  like  manner,  the  following  sentences  are  placed,  two  against 
6ach  Cut :  '^  A  good  Book.     You  may  read  the  book. — A  «mall 
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Tree.  It  is  a  fig-tree. — A  fine  Kite.  It  is  my  kite, — A  larg^ 
Tub.  See  this  large  tub. — A  great  Drum.  The  drum  makes 
a  loud  noise."  As  soon  as  the  child  has  learned  all  the  words 
ID  the  first  of  the  two  lines  relating  to  a  Cut,  he  is  set  to  select 
from  the  other  line  such  words  as  were  in  the  first ;  and  the  other 
words  are  then  told  to  him.  In  this  lesson,  the  size  of  the  type 
is  again  a  little  reduced. — The  fourth  and  Jijlh  lessons  are  simi- 
lar to  the  third,  "  except  that  the  same  words  are  not  often  to  be 
found  in  the  two  lines  relating  to  any  Cut."  There  is  one  ex- 
ample, in  regard  to  the  moral  tendency  of  which  we  have  a  little 
apprehension.  **  This,  is  a  good  Girl.  She  looks  quite  nice." 
The  impression  naturally  made  by  these  two  sentences,  thus  con- 
nected, is  either  that '  to  be  good'  and  '  to  look  nice,'are  synony- 
mous expressions,  or  at  least  that  *  being  good'  and  *  lookmg 
nice'  are  inseparable  concomitants,  the  one  of  the  other.  "  She 
looks  quite  nice  ;  and  therefore  she  is  a  good  girl." 

The  sixth,  seventh^  eighth^  and  ninth  lessons  consist  of  senten- 
ces relating  to  the  same  objects  that  have  already  been  mention- 
ed, the  Cuts  being  now  omitted.  In  getting  these  lessons,  the 
scholar  is  to  turn  back,  and  find  where  the  names  of  objects,  which 
now  occur,  bccurred  before  and  were  illustrated  by  Cuts.  In 
this  way,  these  four  lessons  will  serve  as  a  review  of  all  the  pre- 
ceding lessons  ;  and  the  child  should  be  allowed  *'  as  much  time 
as  he  requires  to  make  a  thorough  review." 

In  the  tenth  lesson,  which  commences  on  p.  47,  the  size  of  the 
type  is  again  reduced,  and  becomes  such  as  it  is  to  be  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  book.  Even  this  smallest  type,  hawev- 
er,  is  of  a  good  size,  being  larger  than  that  which  is  used  in  the 
Teacher's  (luide,  and  of  course  much  larger  than  is  commonly 
used  in  school  books  for  children.  To  the  tenth  and  each  of  the 
remaining  lessons,  (eleven  in  number)  one  Cut,  exhibiting  a 
group  of  natural  and  artificial  objects,  is  prefixed  ;  and  the  les- 
sons  consist  almost  entirely  of  sentences  descriptive  of  two  or 
three  of  the  principal  objects  exhibited  in  each  Cut.    The   fof- 
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lowing  are  the  "  Directions  to  Teachers"  prefixed  to  the  tenth 
lesson  :  "  The  instructer  will  have  observed,  that  it  is  the  design 
of  this  Primer,  to  teach  only  what  a  little  child  can  understand. 
It  will,  however,  be  necessary  that  the  instructer  should  labor 
diligently  to  render  every  sentence  inteUigible  and  interesting. 
It  must  not  be  expected,  that  a  book  will  teach  an  infant,  with- 
out constant  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  instructer,  to  explain  the 
meaning  of  everything  which  the  book  contains. — The  following 
lessons  are  easy  ;  but  they  are  as  difficult  as  a  little  child  can  un- 
derstand, even  when  faithfully  assisted. — Let  the  lessons  be  read 
well  before  the  spelling  lessons  are  studied.  Do  not  pass  from 
one  lesson  to  another,  until  the  first  is  read  and  spelled  correctly* 
In  addition  to  the  descriptions  here  given  of  the  objects  repre^ 
sented  by  the  Cuts,  the  teacher  may  remark  on  the  seifieral  parts 
of  the  objects,  and  give  any  useful  and  interesting  information 
respecting  them,  that  may  occur  to  his  mind." 

The  following  ^*  Directions  to  Teachers"  are  prefixed  to  the 
sixteenth  lesson,  which  commences  on  p.  65  :  **  In  the  preceding 
lessons,  very  few  words  have  been,  used  except  monosyllables. 
Others  will  now  be  gradually  introduced. — It  is  not  important 
that  the  child  should  be  taught  to  divide  any  of  the  words  in  this 
book  into  syllables.  They  are  such  as  every  person  of  tolerable 
education  pronounces  correctly,  and  therefore  no  marks  of  accent, 
or  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  are  necessary. — Children  should 
ieam  to  read  these  words  as  they  learn  to  speak  them  ;  not  by 
arbitrary  rules,  or  divisions  into  syllables,  but  by  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  others.  When  children  are  far  enough  advanced  to  be 
able  to  analyse  the  language  which  they  use,  they  may  be  re- 
quired to  divide  words  into  syllables  and  letters,  and  to  give  the 
precise  sound  of  each  part." 

From  the  view  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Worcester's  Primer,  it 
appears  that  it  is  altogether  difierent  from  a  Spelling  Book,  and 
quite  difierent  from  any  other  first  book  for  children  that  has  been 
published.  One  of  its  distinguishing  excellencies  isjthat  the  child 
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is  set  to  spell  only  those  words  which  be  finds    in   his   reading 
lessons,  and  that  these  words  are  not  to  be   spelled  till  after  the 
lesson  containing  them  has  been  read  and  explained.     By  read- 
ing the  lesson,  though  it  be  done  only  for  the  pu^rpose  of  reading 
and  without  any  reference  to  spelling,  the  child  becomes  familiar 
with  the  appearance  ^f  the  words,  and  with  the  letters  of  which 
they  are  composed  ;  and  is  thus  prepared,  in  a   great  measure, 
for  the  exercise  of  spelling.     x\nd  by  seeing  the  words  as  they 
are  connected  in  sentences,  he  learns  to  attach  a  meaning  to  each ; 
so  that,  when  he  comes  to  spell,  each  word  will  appear  pleasant 
to  him,  from  the  acquaintance  which  he  has  formed  with  it,  and 
from  its  suggesting  8on>e  interesting  trains  of  thought.     Whereas, 
if  he  learned  to  spell  the  words  in  the  first  place,  they  would  ap* 
pear  to  hi^  void  of  interest  and  almost  void   of  meaning.     It  is    ' 
much  more  difficult  to  spell  a  lesson,  than  it  is   to  read  it ;   and 
for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  children  love   to   read  a  lesson 
better  than  the^  do  to'^  spell  all   the  words   which   compose   it. 
Hence,  although  spelling  a  lesson  first  would  render  the  subse- 
<}uent  reading  of  it  more  easy,  still  the  child  ou^ht  to  read  it  first, 
because  he  needs  to  have  the  exercise  in  spelling  facilitated  by 
previous  reading,  mort  than  he  does  to  have  the  exercise  in  read- 
ing facilitated  by  previous  spelling.     He  can  also  find  out   new 
and  (lifficult  words  more  easily,  and  remember   them  better,  in 
the  reading  lesson,  than  in  the  columns  used  for   spelling.     In 
the  reading  lesson,  the  connection  and  the  sense  assist   in  deci- 
phering  a  new  or  difficult  word ;  and  the  association  of  ideas  which 
he  thus  forms,  assists  in  remembering  it :  while,  in  the  columns, 
if  they  jir€cee2e  the  reading  lesson,   there  is   no   connection)'  nor 
sense  to  be  had,  nor  any  ground  for  an  association  of  ideas,  but 
mere  proximity  of  place  — We  have  said  the  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  Mr.  Worcester  is  the  only  man,  who,  to  our  knowl- 
edge, has  adopted  that  arrangement  in  regard  to  spelling,  which 
we  have  long  considered  as  the  only  proper  one.     And  to  render 
the  exercise  of  spelling  still  more  interesting  and  profitable  to  the 
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learner,  and  avoid  the  possibility  of  his  failing,  in  any  instance,  to 
attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  words,  or  to  recollect  the  connec- 
tion in  which  they  were  used  in  the  reading  lesson,  he  is  set,  as 
he  spells  each  word,  to  find  and  point  out  the  same  word  in  the 
reading  lesson. 

Another  distinguishing  excellence  in  Mr.  W.'s  method,  is  the 
use  of  Letter  Blocks  in  spelling.  Spelling  is  learned  by  the  eye 
better  than  by  the  ear ;  the  names  of  the  letters  being  ill  adapted 
to  suggest  the  pronunciation  of  a  word.  Besides,  the  memory  is 
assisted  by  the  combined  aid  of  two  senses,  more  than  by  either 
alone.  Hence,  where  letter  blocks  are  not  used,  if  a  child,  es- 
pecially a  young  child,  fails  in  spelling  a  word,  it  is  not  so  well  to 
spell  it  to  biro,  in  order  to  set  him  right,  as  it  is  to  show  him  the 
word  in  the  book,  and  make  him  discover  and  correct  his  error 
by  seeing^ the  letters  with  his  own  eyes.  Hence  too  the  utility  of 
writing,  as  a  means  of  learning  to  spell.-^It  may  be  useful  to  give 
a  direction  or  two  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  teaching  the  child 
to  spell  with  the  letter  blocks.  If  be  is  a  beginner,  place  before 
him,  promiscuously,  a  few  inches  apart,  those  letters  only,  which 
are  needed  to  form  the  particular  word  to  be  spelled,  and  let  him 
place  them  in  the  proper  order.  Jfhe  is  more  advanced,  and 
has  learned  to  repeat  the  names  of  the  letters  in  alphabetic  order^ 
place  them  all  before  him  in  that  order,  and  let  him  select  and 
combine  as  may  be  required. — ^Tbe  blocks  may  be  inch  cubes, 
as  recommended  by  Mr.  W. ;  or  they  may  be  of  any  form  thai 
shall  be  found  most  convenient.  An  inch  in  length,  three  fourths 
of  an  inch  in  width,  and  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  would  proba- 
bly be  found  as  convenient  dimensions  as  any,  at  least  for  snch 
letters  as  are  kept  for  sale  by  the  publishers  of  the  Primer.  [Hil*- 
liard,  Gray,  h  Co.]  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  Italic  letters  or 
the  numbers  should  be  put  on  blocks ;  nor  very  necessaty  that 
the  Roman  capitals  should  ;  as  these  may  all  be  learned  in  the 
form  of  tickets.  And  even  the  Roman  small  letters,  which  are 
used  in  spelling,  may  be  stuck  upon  piisteboard,-<-on]y,  in  thk 
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case,  the  children  will  be  apt,  in   arranging  them,   to   toil  tlienoi 
with  their  fingers. 

Another  excellence  of  Mr.  W.'»  Primer,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished from  Spelling  Books,  is  the  absence  of  all  marks  to  in- 
dicate the  accent,  the  division  of  a  word  into  syllables,  and  the 
various  sounds  of  the  letters.  These  marks,  except  perhaps  a 
hyphen  to  show,  in  some  instances,  the  division  of  a  word  into 
syllables,  are  of  no  service  to  the  learner;  and  to  the  teacher 
they  are  needless,  because,  if  any  case  of  doubt  arises,  the  dic- 
tionary is  always  at  hand. 

After  the  almost  unqualified  commendation  which  we  have  very 
cordially  bestowed,  we  beg  leave  to  mention  one  defectf  which 
the  Primer  appears  to  as  to  have,  but  which  might,  we  think,  be 
remedied,  without  relinquishing  any  of  the  excellencies,  by  which 
the  work  is  so  eminently  distinguished.  The  defect  to  which  we 
allude  is  this  :  the  child  has  na  opportunity,or  a  very  poor  one,, 
to  learn  the  powers  of  the  letters ;  that  is,  to  get  a  distinct  im- 
pression as  to  the  sound  which  each  letter  ordinarUy  represents* 
The  names  of  the  letters  do  a  little  towards  this,  and  but  a  little. 
The  tables  of  absj  which  succeed  the  alphabet  in  Spelling  Books 
and  common  Primers,  though  not  just  what  we  could  wish,  yet 
answer  the  purpose  tolerably  well.  But  Mr.  Worcester  sets  the 
child,  at  the  very  outset,  to  reading  words  of  three  letters ;  and 
these,  too,  promiscuously  arranged.  Let  us  look  at  it  a  little 
more  closely.  In  the  first  lesson,  the  child  of  course  reads  and 
spellsthe  word  fiiftn,  without  knowing  the  power  of  any  one  of 
the  letters.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  know  this  from  a  single 
instance.  He  may  notice  the  form,  and  he  may  know  the  name 
of  each  letter ;  but  why  the  combbation  of  tliese  three  characters 
should  represent  the  sound  man^  is  to  him  perfectly  mysterious. 
So  far,  the  child's  ignorance  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  Mr.  W.,  as 
it  roust  be  the  same  in  any  method  of  teaching  whatever.  Let 
us  proceed,  then,  to  the  next  word,  which  is  eat.  Here,  the 
child  finds  the  letter  a  again  ;  but  as  iris  placed  between  two  let- 
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tcrs  different  from  either  of  those  in  the  other  word,  he  cannot  be 
supposed  capable  of  getting  an  idea  of  its  power.     He  thus  reads 
and  spells  two'  words,  and  sees  five  letters,  without  learning  the 
power  of  any  one  of  those  letters.     In  the  next  word,  however,  a 
rajr  of  light  is  afforded,  if  the  child,  which  can  hardly  be  hoped, 
has  discernment  enough  to  see  it.     By  comparing  the  words  cat 
and  hatn  he  may  perceive  that  the  difference   of  sound  depends 
entirely  on  the  difference  between  the   initial  consonants  ;   and 
hence  he  may  obtain  an  idea  of  the  powers  or  sounds  of  those 
two  consonants,  that  is  of  c  and  A.     But  this,  even  if  he  is  so  for- 
tanate  as  to  learn  it,  he  will  probably  forget  in  learning  the  next 
word,  dogf  which  is  composed  of  letters  all  entirely  new.     By 
comparing  this  word,  however,  with  the  following  word,  hogy  he 
may  perhaps  learn  the  power  of  J,   and  revive   the  forgotten  A* 
But  the  next  words,  boy  and  cup^  will  probably  make  him  forget 
the   h  again,   as   well   as  the  newly  learned   d.     The  follow- 
ing word,  rat^  might  have  served  to  teach  the  child  the  power  of 
r,  if  it  had  been  placed  next  to  cat  and  hat.    The  word  pin  com- 
pletes the  lesson,  having  no  analogy  to  any  of  the  preceding  wordsi 
except,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the  first   word,  man.      And  now, 
we  strongly  suspect,  that  the  child  may  learn   to  read  and  spell 
all  these  words, — may  learn  them  perfectly,  and  become  familiar 
with  them,  without  discovering  the  power  of  a  single  letter  of  the 
alphabet.     Similar  remarks  may  be  made   on  the  next  lesson; 
in  which  there  is  no  approach  to  induction,  except  in  the  words 
hen  and  pen^  sun  and  gun.    It  does  not  appear  to    have   been 
.  any  part  of  Mr.  W.'s  design,  to  select  and  arrange  words  in  such 
a  way,  as  to  lead  the  child  to  notice  the  power  of  each  letter  in 
modifying  the  sounds  of  the  words  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  And 
unless,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  words,  or  by  the  ingenuity  and 
efforts  of  the  living  teacher,  the  child  is  assisted  to  do  th]$,it  must 
take  a  long.  Long  time  for  him  to  learn  the  powers  of  the  letters 
by  his  own  observation  ;  and  until  he  has  learned  these  powers, 
his  progress  in  learning  to  read  and  spell  must  be  much  more 
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slow  and  difficult.  Onr  orthography  is  indeed  so  miserably  ir- 
regular, and  defective,  and  redundant,  that  few  of  the  letters  pos~ 
sess  one  invariable  sound  ;  still,  the  sound  of  each  consonant,  and 
tlie  two  sounds  of  each  vowel,  which  are  found  in  common  tables 
of  aftf ,  occur  so  much  more  frequently  than  the  deviations  from 
them,  that  it  is  important  the  learner  should  become  early  ac- 
quainted with  these,  as  a  foundation  for  improvement  in  the  art 
of  reading  and  spelling. 

[Remarks  on  the  Franklin  Primer,  in  oar  next.] 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  an  Address,  de- 
livered at  the  opening  of  the  Boston  Mechanics'  Institution. 
They  do  not,  indeed^  relate  to  the  business  of  common  schools, 
or  of  domestic  education ;  but  they  contain  sentiments,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  reciprocated  by  every  enlightened  parent  and 
teacher.  In  the  words  of  the  editor  of  the  American  Journal,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  extracts,  *^  A  fresh  interest  and  va- 
riety will  be  communicated  to  the  general  subject  of  education, 
by  the  intelligence  drawn  from  this  wide  field  of  popular  and 
general  improvement." 

*'  The  object  of  our  inslitntion  is,  to  give  to  persons,  whose 
time  is  chiefly  occupied  with  business,  or  labor,  knowledge  of 
a  kind  to  be  directly  useful  to  them  in  their  daily  pursuits.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  Theory  of  Mechanics,  showing  the  principles  on 
which  mechanical  power  of  all  kinds  is  gained,  and  all  machines 
vare  constructed  ;  Natural  Philosophy,  which  explains  the  gene- 
ral nature  of  the  great  powers  and  bodies  that  exist  in  the  uni- 
verse, of  air  and  jvater,  for  example,  and  the  manner  in  which 
,  the  works  of  man  affect,  or  are  to  be  affected,  by  them ;  and 
Chemistry,  which  makes  known  the  particular  nature  and  prop- 
erties of  all  the  substances,  about  which  the  art  or  science  of 
man  is  occupied. 

"  No  one,  we  think,  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  if  a  labor- 
ing mechanic  could  be  fully  furnished  with  knowledge  of  these 
kinds,  and  at  the  same  time  his  disposition  and  ability  to  labor 
be  entirely  undiminished,  he  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
acquisition.  But  there  are  those  who  think  that  the  possession 
of  knowledge  and  the  exercise  of  the  understanding  are  incom- 
patible with  a  constant  and  diligent  use  of  the  physical  powers  • 
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tbat   vigor  of  mind  and  mechanical  skill  are  inconsistent    with 
each  other. 

I.«et  us  ask  how  and  why  this  can  be  true.    Will  an  artist  per-< 
ibrna  less  skilfully  an  operation,   of  which  he  understands  the 
reason  and  the  principle,  than  one  which  is  dark  and  unintelligi- 
ble ?     Is  there  any  magic,  by  which  knowledge  palsies  the  hand 
of  skill,  unnerves  the  arm  of  strength  ?     Let  a  mechanic  under* 
stand  the  nature  of  the  material  he  employs,  enable  him  to  pre- 
dict the  effect  which  beat  and  air  and  moisture  will  have  upon  it, 
show  him  how  to  counteract  that  effect ;  will  he,  in  consequence 
of  this  knowledge,  produce  a  less  durable  work  f  Give  him  such 
an  insight  into  the  secrets  of  nature,  as  to  enable  him  often  to 
omit  and  always  to  shorten  a  process,  which  before  was  long  and 
expensive ;  show  him  how  to  give  a  new  temper  and  a  keener 
edge  to  bis  tools;  will  he,   from  this  saving  of  time  and   labor, 
become  remiss,  and  conceive  a  disgust  to  his  art  ?      Carry   him 
on  until  yon  have  informed  his  judgment   and  refined  his  taste ; 
will  his  customers  complain,  when  he  adds  to  the  other  qualities 
of  his  goods  a  graceful  figure  and  fashion  ? 

Let  us  interrogate  history  upon  this  point.  Let  us  take  instan- 
ces,  and  learn  from  them  the  effect  of  knowledge  on  the  charac- 
ter  of  an  individual  as  an  artist ;  I  mean  an  artist  in  the  best  and 
widest  sense  of  the  teroK — Rennie  was  born  in  obscure  life,  was 
the  son  of  poor  parents,   and  brought  up  as  an  apprentice  to^a 
mill-wright.  He  several  years  pursued  that  occupation  in  Scot- 
land, with  great  success.     Availing  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
attend  a  school  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  he  so 
perfected  his  natural  genius,  that,    leaving  his  former   business 
and  his  native  country,  he  became  the  most  distinguished  civil  en- 
gineer in  England,  and  left,  as  a  monument  of  his  genius,  a  struc- 
ture— we  refer  to  the  Waterloo  bridge  over  the'  Thames — which 
has  been   pronounced  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  in  Europe. 
James  Watt  was  a  mathematical- instrument  maker  at  Glasgow. 
By.  the  dexterous  application   of  a  few  principles  in  chemistry, 
which  he  had  learned  of  Dr.  Black,  he  carried  to  perfection  the 
steam-engine,  a  machine,  which  has  added  more  to  the  mechani- 
cal power  of  man,  and  produced  a  wider  direct  change  upon  the 
arts,  than  any  other  invention  of  modern  times.    1  need  not  name 
to  you  another  distinguished  mechanic,  your  townsman^  one  who 
was  born  near  the  spot  where  we  are  now  assembled,  and  in  this 
town  bound  apprentice  to  a  printer.  For  many  years,  he  wrought 
diligently  in  tbat  calling ;  so  diligently  and  with  such  skill,  that 
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there  were  few  who  could  hold  competition  with  him.     He  was 
wont  to  steal  hours  from  sleep  to  give  to  study ;  but  the  fruits  of 
that  study  enabled  him,  many  years  afterwards,   to  sustain  the 
reputation  of  the  genius  and  liberty  of  his  country  in  more  than 
one  court  in  Europe.     These  men  all  attained  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction for  themsejves,  and  bequeathed  a  noble  Example,  and  un- 
dying fame,  to  us  and  to  posterity.     What  raised  Watt  and  Ren- 
nie  and  Franklin  from  the  humble  condition  in  which  they  were 
born?     What,  but  the  cultivation  of  their  powers  by  the  very- 
kind  of  knowledge  which  it  is  the  object  of  our  institution  to  o^- 
fer  to  all  ? 

These,  however,  it  may  be  objected,  are  remarkable  instan- 
ces— exceptions  from  general  principles — men  who  would  have 
raised  themselves  to  distinction  from  any  situation.  But  what  is 
the  effect  of  knowledge  on  great  masses  of  men,  when  it  is  to  be 
estimated  by  millions  f  Do  we  find  that  the  manufactures  of  those 
countries,  in  which  the  education  of  the  people  has  made  some 
progress,  fall  short,  in  quantity  or  excellence,  of  those  produced 
by  the  same  number  of  hands  exerted  with  less  intelligence  ? 
Hear  the  answer  of  a  man,  whose  national  prejudices  must  have 
been  all  on  the  other  side,  but  who  preferred  truth  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  pride  of  bis  countrymen.  ''  We  are  compelle(^  to 
confess,"  says  Dupin,  ^*  that  fourteen  millions  of  English  and 
Scotch  have  more  industry,  and  produce  a  greater  number  of  ar- 
ticles to  convey  to  distant  countries,  than  thirty  or  forty  millions 
among  the  people  of  the  continent."  And  what  is  the  reason  f 
Are  the  people  of  the  continent  less  quick  to  learn ;  have  they 
less  capacity  than  the  islanders  f  Dupin  ascribes  the  difference 
—and  it  is  not  easy  to  get  better  authority  on  this  {lornt — ^to  the 
skill  which  comes  from  knowledge — to  the  union  of  philosophy 
with  art. 

Granting  then  the  practical  usefulness  of  knowledge  to  the 
mechanic,  there  are  some  who  will  be  ready  to  say,  that  how- 
ever desirous  they  may  be  of  obtaining  it,  they  have  no  tirae-^ 
the  day  of  improvement  with  them  has  gone  by — they  have 
grown  too  old  to  begin  their  education,  and  they  have  not,  and 
cannot  obtain,  the  previous  knowledge  which  they  suppose  some 
of  the  instruction  offered  to  them  requires. 

In  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  time,  there  certainly  is  no 
one  who  cannot  find  one  hour  in  a  week  to  attend  a  lecture  on 
an  interesting  subject,  which  he  may  have  in  his  thoughts  all 
the  rest  of  the  week.     If  he  do  only  this,  he  will  find  himself  a 
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gainer  at  the  end  of  the  year.     But  this  is  not  enough  ;  to 
derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  his  lecture,  he  must  also  read. 
Aod  for  this  purpose,  no  one,  who  has  a  thirst  for  information, 
-w^ill  find  it  difficult  to  find  half  an  boar  or  an  hour  every  day.   In 
that  short  time,  a  great  deal  may  be  done.     Half  an  hour  a  day 
for  a  year,   amounts  to  six  hours  a  day*  for  more  than  a  month. 
This  is  not  a  very  short  time  to  give  to  study  ;  and  this  portion 
of  time,  frugally  used,  would  enable  a  mechanic,  with  the  aid  of 
the  lectures,  to  gain  what  he  would  alwiiys  after  consider  an  in- 
valuable knowledge  of  Natural  Philosophy,   Chemistry,  or  aN 
most  any  other  branch  of  science. 

Again  :  it  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  knowledge  of  Natn- 
Tal  Philosophy  cannot  be  acquired,  in  any  considerable  or  useful 
-degree,  without  some  previous  acquaintance  with  Mathematics. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  not  easy,  nor  often  perhaps  possible,  to  go 
deeply  into  the  theory  of  N'ritural  Philosophy,   without   a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  Mathematies.  It  is  not  our  object  to  make 
deep  philosophers,   but  intelligent   and  skilful  mechanics ;  and 
there  is  a  great  deal,   and  that  of  the  most  practical  kind  of  in- 
formation, which  can  be  acquired  by  a  person,  however  advanced 
in  life,  without  any  preparatory  knowledge  of  another  science 
whatever.     No  mechanic,  who  has  an  opportunity  and  leisure  to 
attend  to  Geometry,  should  fail  to  do  it,    for  he  will  find  it  of 
constant  use  to  him.     But  let  no  one  be  discouraged  by  bis  ig- 
norance of  this  branch,  and  thereby  be  prevented  from  endeav- 
oring to  gain  knowledge    of  another  kind  of  more  immediate 
utility.  t 

There  are  then  few  or  none,  who  have  not  enough  of  knowl- 
edge, of  time,  and  of  capacity,  to  be  greatly  benefited  by  the 
philosophical  lectures  and  other  means  of  improvement  which  it 
is  the  immediate  object  of  this  institution  to  provide :  and  the 
benefit  will  not  be  confined  to  their  character  as  mechanics. 
They  will  be  benefited  as  morail  agents — as  members  of  society. 
***  Let  the  light  of  science  fall  upon  that  man  ;  open  to  him 
the  fountain  of  knowledge.  A  few  principles  of  philosophy  en- 
ter his  mind,  and  awaken  the  dormant  power  of  thought.  He 
begins  to  look  upon  his  art  with  an  altered  eye.  It  ceases  to  be 
a  dark  mechanical  process,  which  he  cannot  understand  ;  he  re- 
gards it  as  an  object  of  inquiry,  and  begins  to  penetrate  the  rea- 
sons and  acquire  a  new  mastery  over  his  own  instruments.  He 
finds  other  and  better  modes  of  doing  what  be  had  done  before 
blindly  and  without  interest  a  thousand  times.    He  learns  to  profr 
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it  by  the  experience  of  others,  and  ventures  Opon  iiiitried*paths. 
Difficulties,  which  before  would  have  stopped  him  at  the  outset, 
receive  a  ready  solution  from  some  luminous  principle  of  sci- 
ence.   He  gains  newknowledge  and  new  skill,  and  can  improve 
the  quality  of  his  manufacture,  while  he  shortens  the  process  and 
diminishes  his  own  labor.     Then  labor   becomes  sweet  to  him  ; 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  consciousness  of  increasing  power;  it  is 
leading   him  forward  to  a  higher   place  among  his  fellow  men. 
Relaxation,  too,  is  sweet  to  him,  as  it  enables  him  to  add  to  bis 
intellectual  stores,   and  to  mature,   by  undisturbed  meditation, 
the  plans  and  conceptions  of  the  hour  of  labor.     His  home  has 
acquired  a  new  charm  ;  for  he  is  become  a  man  of  thought,  and 
feels  and  enjoys  the  peace  and  seclusion  of  that  sacred  retreat ; 
and  he  carries  thither  the  honest  complacency  which  is  the  com- 
panion of  well  earned  success.     There,  too,  bright  visions  of  the 
future  open  upon  him,  and  excite  a  kindly  feeling  towards  those 
who  are  to  share  in  his  prosperity.     Thus  his  mind  and  heart  ex- 

Cand  together.  He  has  become  an  intelligent  being ;  and  while 
e  has  learned  to  esteem  himself,  he  has  also  learned  to  live  do 
longer  for  himself  alone.  Society  opens  like  a  new  world  to  him ; 
he  looks  upon  his  fellow  creatures  with  interest  and  sympathy, 
and  feels  that  he  has  a  place  in  their  affections  and  respect.*** 

Tho  advantages  to  die  community  from  the  general  scientific 
education  of  mechanics,  are  no  less  certain  and  important,  than- 
those  which  will  ensue  to  the  individual.  Many  of  them  are  per- 
fectly obvious.     It  has,   for   example,  been  ascertained  bj*  well 
conducted  and  satisfactory  experiments,  what  proportion  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  give  to  walls,  to  enable  them  to  resist  any  lateral  or 
downward  pressure  to  which  they  may  be  exposed ;  what  pro- 
portion the  flue,  fire-place,  and  apartment  to  be  wanned,  should 
have  to  each  other,  to  ensure,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
conveyance  of  the  smoke  ;  at  what  period  trees  should  be  felled, 
and  in  what  way  and  for  how  long  a  time  the  wood  should  be 
seasoned,  that  it  may  suffer  from  decay  or  shrinking  in  the  least 
possible  degree.   Make  this  kind  of  knowledge  familiar  to  work- 
ing masons,   carpenters,   and  joiners,  and  yon  deliver  us  firom 
some  of  the  roost  annoying  and  intolerable  of  the  lesser  evils  of 
life.     As  it  now  is,  great  masses  of  information  of  this  pracUcal 
kind,  are  lying  buried  in  books,  or  in  the  memories  of  studious 
men  who  have  no  means  of  bringing  it  to  its  right  desdnation. . 
By  an  absurdity  of  misapplication,  it  has  been  hitherto  commo- 
fiicated  to  those  only,  who,  of  all  men  in  societv,  have  least  need 
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and  make  least  use  of  it.  We  would  open  these  books  to  the  me- 
chanic ;  we  would  ask  these  learned  men  to  pour  out  the  treas- 
ures of  their  knowledge  into  the  bosom  of  those  who  will  cause 
its  fruits  to  appear  in  every  form  of  convenience,  comfort,  and  el- 
egance, with  which  polished  art  can  adorn  the  institutions  of  so- 
ciety. Every  individual  will  thus  be  directly  benefited  by  the 
perfection  to  which  the  various  products  of  the  mechanic  arts  will 
be  carried  ;  while  the  increased  activity  and  energy  of  one  class 
will  of  necessity  react  upon  every  other  class  of  the  community. 

Science,  too,  will  not  be  without  its  ample  share  in  these  ben- 
efits. *  The  light  that  she  sheds,  like  the  twice  blest  influence  of 
mercy,  will  be  thrown  back  with  redouble  d  lustre  on  herself. 
Where  there  has  heretofore  been  one  observer,  we  raise  up 
thousands.  For  one  unskilful  experimenter,  pursuing,  in  the  in- 
tervals of  some  graver  task,  his  solitary,  unaided,  o(l  interrupted 
researches,  we  crowd  the  workshops  of  a  whole  country  with  her 
votaries,  all  anxious  to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude,  eagerly  bent 
on  tracing  nature  in  her  chaiigpful  shapes,  and  with  uninterrup- 
ted years,  and  myriads  of  ever  varying  experiments,  filling  up  the 
storehouse  of  observation. 

The  principles  of  science  have  hitherto  been  accessible  to  those 
only  who  were  pursuing  a  course  of  study  preparatory  to  what 
are  called  the  liberal  professions.  The  poor  and  the  occupied, 
if  destined  to  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  have  been  almost  neces- 
sarily debarred  from  them.  By  Mechanics'  Institutions  they  are 
offered  to  all,  to  the  busy,  the  poor,  and  the  uninformed  ;  to  those 
who  have  been  taught  their  value  by  their  want,  and  who  are 
tlierefore  ready  to  estimate  and  employ  them. 

We  confess  we  are  not  unmoved  spectators  of  this  scene.  We 
cannot  look  on,  without  a  deep  and  joyful  feeling,  at  the  prospect 
which  is  opening  before  us.  Thousands,  at  this  hour,are  listening  to 
the  lessons  of  philosophy,  which  come  home  to  their  '  business 
and  bosoms.'  The  gates  of  the  temple  of  science,  closed  as  with 
adamant,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  against  all  but  a  favored 
feW;  are  thrown  wide  open,  and  multitudes,  from  the  workshops 
and  fields,  from  the  mine,  the  forest,  and  the  ocean,  from  every 
region  of  labor  and  action,  are  hastening  up  thither  to  partake' 
and  rejoice  in  the  waters  of  intellectual  life." 
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SlaU  of  the  SehooU  in  Wmdham  CmnOy,  Ct, 

From  the  facts  and   statements  communicated  to  the  meet* 
ing,  held  lo  Brooklyn,  it  appears,  that  the  public  money  has  been 
unequally  divided  and  often  misapplied ;  the  teachers  in  many 
instances  are  utterly  incompetent,  the  books  used  are  seldom  the 
best,  and  often  very  unsuitable,  and  in  those  which  are  used,  the 
want  of  uniformi^  is  so  great,  that  there  are  few  schools  in 
which  it  is  possible  the  scholars  can  be  properly  classed.  In  ma- 
ny schools  the  children  are  not  well  supplied  with  books  of  any 
kind.     The  school-houses  are  often  badly  constructed  and  out  of 
repair ;  schools  stop  for  want   of  wood ;  the  children   are  not 
constant  in  their   attendance ;  and  those  who  do  attend,   come 
dropping  in  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  thus  disturbing  each  other 
and  rendering  attempts  at  system  and  classification  impractica- 
ble. Parents  often  interfere  improperly  in  the  government  of  the 
schools,  and  in  dictating  the  studies  and  modes  of  instruction. 
Children  are  consequently  found  in  every  school  engaged  in  the 
highest  branches  usually  taught,  before  they  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  first  rudiments.     Teachefs  are  engaged,  and  approved 
by  the  districts,  before  they  are  examined  by  the  visiters,  and  the 
visiters  seldom  have  sufficient  independence  to  reject  a  roan, 
however  incompetent  they  may  think  him,  who,  by  the  mfluence 
of  friends  or  the  bribery  of  cheapness,  has  obtsuneda  vote  of  the 
district  in  his  favor.    The  visiters  very  rarely   attempt  the  least 
interference  with  the  course  of  study,  or  mode  of  instruction  and 
government;  and  whenever  they  do,  they  almost  uniformly  find 
parents,  children,  and  teachers  in  opposition  to   them.     A   feel* 
ing  of  apathy  and  indifi[erence  has  long   pervaded  the  communi- 
ty, with  the  exception  of  an  anxious  care  to  avoid  every  thing 
like  taxes  or   contributions.     Our  schools  are  too  cheap  to  be 
valued,  and  the  pay  of  teachers  often  too  low  to  command  even 
ordinary  talents.  These  are  melancholy,  painful  statements,  and 
ought  to  excite  feelings  of  shame  for  our  neglect,  and  of  deter- 
mination to  permit  evils,  so  common  and  disgraceful,  no  longer 
to  continue.  It  is  hoped  an  excitement  has  been  produced  in  re- 
lation to  this  very  important  and  interesting  subject,  which  must 
cause  an  efiectual  and  permanent  reformation.     Much  is  doing 
in  other  parts  of  the  State.  Very  gratifying  communications  were 
received  from  school  societies  and  gentlemen  in  Colchester,  East 
Windsor,  Hartford,  and  Farmington. —  Windham  Gazette.' 

QjT  The  School  Fund,  in  Cono^cticut,  amoiiDts  to  mora  thaa  $lf700jM,  9ad  yieldi  •■ 
anoaal  dividend  of  more  thaa  g7%fi00. 
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THE  FRANKLIN  PRIMER. 

Tht  Franklin  Primer ^  or  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Readings 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  children  ;  composed  and  published 
hy  a  Committee,  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  School  Conven- 
tion  of  Franklin  County ^  May  25,  1826.  Oreenfield^Mass* 
ISmo.  pp.  36. 

Sioce  we  published  (p.  32)  a  brief  notice  of  this  Primer,  ex- 
tracted from  the  American  Journal,  we  have  obtained  a  copy  and 
examined  for  ourselves.  Our  expectations,  though  high,'  have 
befii  fully  met.  The  book  is,  indeed,  improperly  denominated 
a  Primer,  for  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  beginners  in 
the  art  of  reading  anti  spelling  ;  but  for  those  who  have  made 
some  little  progress, — who  have  been  through  Mr.  Worcester's 
Primer,  or  through  one  third  part  of  the  Pestalozzian  Primer, — 
it  contains  the  best  lessons  we  have  ever  seen.  The  style  and 
sentiments  are  perfectly  suited  to  the  capacity  of  a  child. 
Every  sentence  is  a  picture  of  something  that  is^familiar  to  a  child, 
and  is  expressed  in  language  which  a  child  understands.  It  is  the 
style  of  conversation.  It  is  simple,  natural,  and  lively.  It  is  well 
saited  to  banish  monotony,  artificial  tones,  and  every  species  of 
dulness  in  reading ;  and  to  form  a  habit  of  reading  with  empha- 
sis, with  spirit,  with  propriety.  Let  children  read'  only  such 
books  as  this,  and  have  parents  and  instructers  who  know  how  to 
read  to  a  child,  and  how  to  talk  with  a  child  about  what  be  reads, 
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and  ihey  will  acquire — no  matter  how  soon — an  invincible  re- 
pugnance to  reading  what  they  cannot  understand. 

The  lessons  are  also  well  suited  to  be  used  in  teachincr  a  child 
to  speU.     This  object  is  kept  continually  in  view  by  the  author — 
for  this  book  appears  to  be  mostly,  if  not  entirely,  originaly  and 
not  a  mere   compilation,  like  nearly  all  our  school    lessons  for 
children  ;  the  con^pilers  of  which,  however,    seldom    give  any 
credit  for  what  they   have  borrowed.     The  lessons  are  on  sub- 
jects, which  afford  the  ingenious  author  an  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce a   great  variety  of  just  such  words,  as  children — and  men 
too — ought  to  learn  how  to  spell.     In  some  of  the  lessons,  there 
are  so  many  words,  which,  though  in  common  use,  are  difficult  to 
spell,  that  the  child  will  find  his  task  too  hard,  unless  he  has  quite 
a  short  lesson  at  a  time  ;  but  these  difficult  words  relate  to  such 
objects,  and  are  introduced  in  such  a  connection,  as  cannot  fail 
to  throw  a  charm  over  the  les»on,    and  to  sweeten  the  toil  which 
the  child  may  find  necessary  in  order  to  get  it  thoroughly.     The 
author  has  contrived,  in  several  instances,  toii»troduce,  near  each 
other,  words  which  are  the    same  in    sounti,  but  different  in  or- 
thography and  in  signification.     The  following  are  examples  : 
"John  do  you  knovy  that  man,  who  is  passing  in  the  road.^   No, 
sir  ;  I  never  saw  him'  before." — "You  need  not  get   more  than 
enough  [flour]  for  two  loaves.     Knead    the  dough  well." — "A 
sea  is  a  very  large  pond,  which  you  could  not  see  acrois." — In 
one  or  two  instances,  there  is  a  little  of  that  disagreeable  jingle 
of  sounds,  of  which  we  found  so  much  reason  to  complain  in  the 
Pestalozzian  Primer  :  "  John,  shall  I  pare  you  an  apple  f  This 
apple  tastes  like    a  pear." — "  Here  are  some   berries  to  eat   in 
your  milk.     Mother,  when  is  that  poor  negro  to  be  buried,  that 
died  vesterday  ?"  In  such  cases,  if  the  author  could  have  placed 
the  words  which  have  the  same  sound,  a  Utile  farther  apart^  he 
might  have  avoided  offending  a  fastidious  ear.     And  in  this  con- 
nection wc  may  remark,  that  in  several  passages,  the  author  has 
nvLcn&ced  verisimilitude  for  the  sake  of  adapting  his  lessons  in  a 
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higher  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  learner.  This  defect 
will  not,  p -obably,  be  discovered  by  the  child  ;  and  we  cannot 
say  that  we  wish  the  aathor  to  have  written  differently.  Though 
"  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art,"  yetDur  anthor  has  done 
far  better,  even  in  occasionally  betraying  his,  than  others,  who 
have  had  no  art  to  be  concealed. 

We  have  noticed  one  passage,  which  must  be  obscure  to  most 
childrei> ;  and  one,  in  which  lliere  is  a  departure  from  that  sim- 
plicily  which  is  so  important  in  the  choice  of  language  addressed 
to  the  young.  "  Some  mountains  are  so  high  that  their  heads 
are  always  covered  with  ice  and  snow  ;" — just  as  if  the  child 
would  know,  of  himself,  that  the  higher  any  thing  is,  the  colder 
it  is.  The  other  passage  is  as  follows  :  "  Good  nifj^ht.  Sleep 
iisfcut  as  you  can,  that  you  may  wake  as  early  as  the  birds  do." 
Now,  what  is  the  child  to  understand  by  this  direction  ?  It  does 
not  mean,  *  Go  to  sleep  as  soon  as  you  can  ;'  for  if  the  writer 
had  ra^ant  so,  he  would  have  said  so.  Either  it  must  mean, 
**•  Sleep  as  constantly  and  as  soundly  as  you  can,'  or  it  must  be 
one  of  those  tin- meaning  expressions,  which  are  so  frequently 
addressed  to  children  by  people  who  are  more  witty  than  wise. 
It  can  hardly  be  the  former  of  these,  because  to  sleep  constantly 
and  soundly  does  not  depend  on  the  ti7t7/of  the  child.  Perhaps 
the  writer  would  at  once  admit,  that  the  expression  means  noth- 
ing ;  but  would  say,  that  it  is  harmless^  and  therefore  undeserv- 
ing of  censure.  We  do  not,  indeed,  appreheud  any  serious  evil 
from  a  single  expression  of  this  kind.  But  we  must  protest,  se* 
riously  and  solemnly,  against  a  certain  hnbit  of  talking  to  children, 
which  we  fear  is  very  common,  and  which  the  expression  in 
question  afforded  an  opportunity  of  bringing  into  view.  We  re- 
fer to  that  artificial,  fanciful,  and  forced  use  of  words  ;  that  hab- 
it of  punning,  of  using  enigmatical  expressions,  expressions  that 
have  a  double  meaning,  and  expressions  that  have  no  meaning, 
which  most  of  onr  readers  have  probably  witnessed,  though  few 
of  them  may  have  reflected  on  its  tendency  to  sophisticate  and 
corrupt  the  mind  of  a  child. 
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We  now  proceed  to  give  a  raore  particular  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Franklin  Primer. — One  page  is  occupied  with  direc- 
tions to  teachers.     The  next  exhibits  the  alphabet  in  the  usual 
manner.     The  following  page  gives  the  alphabet  in  Roman  let- 
ters, capital  and  small,  divided  into  lessons,  in  which  the  letters 
are  arranged  according  to  similarity  of  form.     The  next  page 
contains  the  abs,  or  duoliteral  combinations,  together  with  a  few 
combinations  of  three  letters.     These  are  put  down  just  as  they 
are  in  common  Spelling  Books  ;  and  therefore  need    an  expur- 
gation, to  fit  tijiem  for  the  use  of  a  child.     On  the  following  page, 
the  regular  lessons  begin,  such  as  they  are  to  be  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  book.  Firsts  the  words  which  are  to  be  used  in 
the  following  reading  lesson,  are  arranged  in  columns,  according 
to  similarity  of  sound.  To  this  the  author  gives  the  name  of  ^'  An- 
alysis ;"  and  to  the  reading  lesson  which  follows,  containing  the 
same  words,  the  name  of  '*  Composition."     The  following  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Analysis,  being  a  part  of  the  first  column  :  **  A, 
may ;  he,  me,  see,  she,  the,  knee ;  I,  eye,  eyes,  lie,  my,  pie,  rye  ; 
go,  do,  you,  to  ;  how,  now."    The  Analysis  is  in  a  larger  type 
than  the  Composition,  occupying  about  double  the  space.     The 
largest  type  used  in  this  book,  however,  is  smaller  than  the  small- 
est used  in  Mr.  VVorce»ter's  Primer.     In  his  directions  to  teach- 
ers, the  author  says,  **  When  the  child    has  thoroughly  learned 
the  letters,  and  the  tables  of  syllables,  let  him  be  exercised  in  the 
Analysis  of  the  first  section  of  words  and  sentences,  till  be  can 
spell  every  word,  without  mistaking  a  letter,  and  is  able,  toithout 
spelling,  to  pronounce  the  words  in  the  columns  from  top  to  bot- 
tom with  readiness  and   propriety  ;  and  then  let  him  read  the 
Composition."     In  placing  a  spelling  lesson  before  each  reading 
lesson,  the  Franklin  Primer  resembles  the  Pestalozzian  Primer. 
In  the  latter,  however,  the  spelling  lessons  are  neither  so  long 
nor  so  difficult,  and  combinations  and  sounds  that  are  new   are 
introduced  systematically  and  in  a  slow  gradation  ; — while,  in 
the  Franklin  Primer,  there  is  scarcely  any  system  or  gradation 
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about  it  ;  but  all  kinds  of  combinations,  ana  sounds,  and  difficul- 
ties crowd  upon  the  learner  at  once.  Tbe  very  first  column  be 
has  to  spell  and  read,  making  one  fourth  part  of  the  Analysis  of 
the  first  reading  lesson,  contains  the  five  dipthongs,  ay,  iCy  ov,  otr, 
and  oy,  besides  ee,  ye  in  rye,  and  the  very  difficult  words  eye  and 
eye$ ;  the  vowel  o  sounding  like  oo,  in  do  and  to  ;  silent  A,  in 
knee  ;  the  difficult  combinations  ih  and  ih;  the  letter  y  used  as 
a  consonant  ;  and  final  mute  e  used  to  lengthen  the  preceding 
vowel,  as  in  take.  Of  all  these  difficulties,  the  child  is  not  pre- 
pared to  encounter  a  single  one  by  what  he  has  learned  in  the  a6## 
The  sound  t  is  expressed  in  Jive  different  ways,  three  of  which 
are  new  to  the  learner.  The  other  three  columns  of  the  Analye 
sis  contain  each  its  share  of  difficulties.  Hence,  if  the  child  has 
never  read  before,  he  will,  in  learning  these  four  columns, — all 
of  which  must  be  mastered  before  he  can  read  a  sentence  of  the 
Composition, — find  the  irregularities  and  difficulties  so  various 
and  numerous,  that  analogy  will  afford  him  scarcely  any  guid- 
ance at  all.  The  transition  from  tbe  abs  to  the  columns  which 
^  form  the  Analysis,  is  so  abrupt  and  so  great,  that  his  having  learn- 
ed the  former  will  be  of  comparatively  little  service  to  him.  He 
can  scarcely  decipher  a  word  himself,  but  roust  take  each  on 
trust,  as  his  teacher  pronounces  it  to  him,  and  remember  it  as 
well  as  he  can.  Either  some  intermediate  lessons  should  be  in- 
serted ;  or  the  alphabet  and  ahs  be  struck  out,  and  the  book  no 
longer  be  called  a  Primer. 

Our  reasons  for  thinking  that  a  child  ought  to  read  a  lesson 
before  he  spells  it,  were  given  in  our  remarks  on  Mr.  Worces- 
ter's Primer.  We  see  no  occasion  for  arranging  words  in  col- 
umns at  all,  unless  it  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the  learn- 
er to  identify  the  words  which  he  has  before  seen  ;  and  this  seems 
needless  for  those  who  have  made  some  tittle  progress  in  reading. 
The  instructer,  if  he  understands  his  business,  will  give  put  words 
in  spelling  in  such  a  connection,  and  in  such  order,  as  to  make 
the  child  see  that  words  of  similar  orthography  have   usually  a 
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corresponding  similarity  of  sound  ;  and  also  to  make  biro  notice 
the  various  ways,  in  which,  in  many  instances,  the  same  sound  is 
represented  by  differentlettersor  different  combinations  of  letters- 
He  surely  need  be  at  no  loss  to  know  what  words  to  give  out  for 
spelling  ;  for  he  should  see  to  it  that  the  child  learns  how  to  spell 
every  word.  But  if  he  needs  any  directinns  as  to  the  order  in 
which  be  should  give  out  certain  words,  these  might  be  set  down 
at  the  close  of  the  lesson  or  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  a  >mall 
type,  and  not  in  columns,  but  in  the  compact  form  of  continuous 
lines*  In  this  way,  there  would  be  room  in  the  book  for  a  greater 
quantity  of  reading  lessons,  or  for  having  these  lessons  in  a  lar- 
ger  and  fairer  type.  Even  in  its  present  form,  it  contains  per- 
haps double  the  quantity  of  matter  on  36  pages,  that  Worcester's 
Primer  contains  on  80  pages  ;  and  it  comes  at  half  the  price. 

The  Franklin  Primer  contains  no  pictures  of  any  kind.     This 
is,  with  us,  however,  no  objection  at  all  to  the  book.     For  unless 
pictures  can  be  applied  directly  and  seriously  to  the  businc'ss  of 
teaching,  as  in    Worcester's  Primer,   we  should   prefer  to  have 
them  excluded  from  the  books  in  which  children  learn  to  read 
and  spell..    We  are  aware  that  Spelling  Books  and  Primers  are 
usually  iSlled  with  pictures,  for  the  purpose  o( alluring  'childr#»n 
to  learn.     This  practice  takes  it  for  granted,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  so  understood  by  the  child,  that  learning  is,  in  itselfy  a  dis- 
agreeable thing,  and  can  be  rendered  pleasant  only  by  surround- 
ing it  with    adventitious  charms.     This  is  false  ;  and  therefore 
we  regret  to  have  such  an  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
learner.     Another  objection  is,  that  such  pictures  as  are  usually 
inserted  in  children's  books,  divert  the  mind  of  the  child  from  its 
proper  object.     How  can  a  child  be  expected  to  attend  closely 
to  the  manner  in  which  letters  are  combined  in  words,  and  to  learn, 
by  a  careful  and  patient  induction,  the  various  powers  of  the  let- 
ters, if  his  eye  and  his  mind  are'  continually  invited  to  look  at  and 
admire  gaudy  colors,  or   to  trace  the  resemblance  between  pic- 
tures and  the  objects  which  they  represent  ?  ^Suppose,  that  wheB 
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a  child  takes  his  book  to  learn,  his  favorite  play-things  should  be 
placed  before  him  in  the  most  alluring  manner.  Would  they  not 
divert  his  attention  ?  Would  they  not  suggest  ideas  foreign  from 
the  business  in  which  he  is  professedly  engaged  f  And  would 
.  they  not  destroy  all  relish  for  the  lesson  to  be  learned  ?  Similar 
to  this  is  the  effect  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  pictures  which  are 
placed  in  books  designed  for  teaching  children  to  read.  We 
therefore,  well  pleased  as  we  are  with  Mr.  Worcester's  method 
of  teaching,  are  also  well  pleased  to  find,  that  from  the  Franklin 
and  Pestalozzian  Primers,  pictures  are  entirely  excluded. 
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That  the  aradimies,  at  U ast  those  of  tlieni  mhich  have  bfen 
put  and  sustained  in  a  lol^rably  respectable  condition,  have  been  a 
great  arconimodation  to  r  fewol  our  inhabitcints,  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed. And  how  few  are  thoSi%  who  have  received  any  advantages 
from  them,  may  be  easily  "estimated  by  comparing  the  small  num- 
ber of  children,  instructed  in  them,  with  the  whole  number  in  the 
Commonwealth.  Still  these  are,  or  may  be,  useful  institutions.  I 
have  certainly  no  desire  to  lessen  the  high  repute,  in  which  they 
seem  to  be  held.  On  the  contrary,  I  uish  they  were  in  higher  esti- 
mation than  they  really  are.  And,  \%hatismore,  I  wish  they  were 
more  worthy  of  that  estimation.  But  they  should  be  apprecia- 
ted for  the  character  which  they  possess,  and  never  for  tiiat  which 
they  do  not  possess.  And  they  are  not  establishments  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor.  Neither  can  they  be  relied  upon  as  effi- 
cient meims  for  the  education  of  the  mass*  or  even  a  majority  of 
the  people  ;  because,  as  has  been  before  intimated,  their  condi- 
tions exclude  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
State  fiom  a  participation  of  their  advantages.  If  they  are  sus- 
tained, therefore,  it  must  be  upon  some  other  ground.  What 
that  ground  is,  it  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  iuqaire.  But  what 
has  been  their  influence  upon  the  free  or  town  schools.^ 

One  influence,  which  they  undoubtedly  have  had,  has  beeoi  to 
prepare  young  instructers  some  [?]  better  than  they  could  be  pre- 
pared in  the  town  schools  themselves.  This  is  a  good  influence. 
And  if  the  same  object  could  not  be  attained  much  better  by  oth- 
er means,  it  would  deserve  great  considerafion  in  estimating  the 
Qtilityi  which  we  are  to  expect  from  those  establishmentg  for  the 
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future.  But  the  preparation  of  instructers  for  the  free  schook, 
never  formed  a  part  of  the  original  design  of  the  academies. 
They  were  intended  to  afibrd  instruction  in  other  and  higher 
branches  of  education,  than  those  usually  taught  in  the  free 
schools  ;  and  not  noerely  to  give  better  instruction  in  the  same 
branches.  Much  less  did  It  pome  within  the  scope  of  their  pur- 
poses to  give  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching  generally.  So 
that  the  little  good  derived  from  them  in  this  respect,  is  only  in- 
cidental* *  *  * 

But  the  academies  have  had  another  influence  upon  the  pub- 
lic town  schools,  which  has  much  impaired  their  us(fulness,and, 
if  not  soon  checked,  it  will  ultimately  destroy  them.  This  inflo- 
ence,  operating  for  a  series  of  years,  has  led,  already,  to  the  a- 
bandonment  of  a  part  of  the  free  school  system,  and  to  a  depre- 
ciation in  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  remaining  part. 
And  it  is  working,  not  slowly,  the  destruction  of  the  vital  princi- 
ple of  the  institution,  more  valuable  to  us,  than  any  other,  for 
the  preservation  of  enlightened  freedom.  The  pernicious  inflo- 
ence,  to  which  I  allude,  will  be  better  understood,  by  taking  an 
example  of  its  operation  on  a  small  scale ;  and  then  extending  the 
same  principle  of  examination  to  the  whole  State^  or  to  New- 
England. 

Take  any  ten  contiguous  towns  in  the  interior  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, and  suppose  an  academy  to  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  them.  An  academy,  as  I  have  before  observed,  commonly 
means  a  corporation,  with  a  township  of  land  in  Maine,  given 
them  by  the  State,  and  a  pretty  convenient  house,  built  general- 
ly by  the  patriotic  subscriptions  of  those  who  expect  to  use  it ; 
the  instructer  being  supported,  chiefly  or  altogether,  by  a  sepa- 
rate tax  on  the  scholars.  In  each  of  these  ten  towns,  select  the 
six  individuals,  who  have  families  to  educate,  nAo  set  the  highest 
value  on  early  education,  and  who  are  able  to  defray  the  expeo- 
ses  of  the  best  which  can  be  had,  either  in  a  private  school  among 
themselves,  or  at  the  academy,  which,  by  the  supposition,  is  in 
their  neighborhood.  Now  of  what  immediate  consequence  can 
it  be  to  the  six  families  of  each  town,  orto  the  sixty  families  of  the 
ten  towns,  whether  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  free  school  in  the 
Commonwealth  or  not?  They  have  a  general  interest  in  them, 
to  be  sure,  because  they  have  themselves  been  there  instiiicted, 
and  the  early  associations  of  childhood  and  youth  are  strong; 
and  they  have  a  sort  of  speculative  belief,  if  it  be  not  rather  ao 
innate  seatiment,  that  free  schools  make  a  free  people.     Bat 
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how  are  their  own  particular,  personal,  and  immediate  interests 
affected  ?  Without  any  libel  upon  good  nature,  these  are  the 
main  springs  to  human  actions.  These  are  the  motives  which 
find  their  way  soonest  to  the  human  heart,  and  influence  most 
powerfully  and  steadily  the  opinions  of  men,  and  the  conduct 
founded  upon  and  resulting  from  them. 

As  soon  as  difficulties  and  disagreements,  in  regard  to  the  free 
schools,  arise,  as  they  necessarily  must,  upon  various  topics, — 
such  as,  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised,  the  distribution  of  it 
among  the  several  districts,  the  manner  of  appropriation,  whether 
it  be  to  the  '  summer  schools' or  to  the  *  winter  schools,'  to  pa}  an 
instructer  from  this  family  or  from  that  family,  of  higher  qualifi- 
cations or  of  lower  qualifications,  of  this  or  that  political  or  rehg- 
ious  creed,  or  a  thousand  other  questions  which  are  constantly 
occurring  ;  if  any  of  our  six  families  happen  to  be  dissatisfied  or 
disgusted  with  any  course  which  may  be  adopted,  they  will  im-^ 
mediately  abandon  the  free  schools,  and  provide  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  in  their  own  way.  They  may  organize 
a  private  school,  for  their  own  convenience,  upon  such  princi- 
ples as  they  roost  approve.  Or,  they  may  send  their  scbolari, 
at  an  expense  trifling  to  them,  to  the  academy  in  their  neighbor- 
hood. Well,  what  if  they  do  f  The  free  schools  remain,  all 
taxes  are  paid,  cheerfully,  for  their  support,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  is  lessened.  What  is  the  evil  of  their  sending  their  chil- 
dren somewhere  else  to  be  educated  ?  We  should,  at  first,  ouppose 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  ;  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  mon- 
ey to  be  expended  would  be  left  for  som^,  and  the  number  of 
pupils  to  receive  the  benefit  of  it  would  be  considerably  dimin- 
ished. 

But  the  evils  of  this  course,  and  of  the  general  policy  of  the 
State  government,  which  has  led  to  it,  are  very  serious  ones. 
When  the  six  individuals  of  any  country  town,  who  are,  by  the 
supposition,  first  in  point  of  wealth  and  interest  in  the  subject, 
and  who  will  generally  be  also  first  in  point  of  intelligence  and 
influence  in  town  affairs,  withdraw  their  children  from  the  com- 
mon schools ;  there  are,  [is]  at  for  some  time,  withdrawn  a  por- 
tion of  intelligence  from  their  direction  and  [of]  heartfelt  inter- 
est from  their  support.  This  intelligence  is  needed,  to  man- 
age the  delicate  and  important  concerns  of  the  schools.  And 
this  beartfeh  interest  is  needed,  to  lead  the  way  to  improve- 
ments, to  stimulate  and  encourage  larger  and  larger  appropria- 
tions, and  to  ensure  lygiiance  in  their  expenditure.     Patriotism 
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and  philanlhropy  are  dull  motives  to  exertions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  common  schools,  compared  with  parental  affection.  And 
this  quickening  power  has  gone  off  to  the  academies,  or  some- 
where else,  with    the  children  who  are  the  objects  of  it. 

Look  at  the  operation  of  this  influence  of  the  academies  upon  the 
free  schools,  on  a  still  smaller  scale.  Examine  the  condition  of  the 
latter  in  the  very  towns,  where  academies  are  placed  ;  and  where, 
if  their  influence  be  a  hnppy  one,  we  sh<»uld  expect  to  find  the 
common  schools  in  the  best  condition.  V\  hat  is  the  fact  ?  From 
observation,  and  from  information  collected  from  authentic  sour- 
ces, the  assertion  may  be  hazarded,  that  the  condition  of  the  free 
schools  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  worse,  far  worse,  in 
those  towns  than  in  any  others.  And  it  is  for  this  plain  rea>on  : 
because  those,  who  can  barely  afford  the  expense  of  tuition,  will 
send  their  children  to  the  academy,  which  the  State  or  benevo- 
lent individuals  have  built  up  for  their  accommodation,  and  give 
themselves  no  farther  trouble  about  the  free  schools,  but  to  pay 
the  tax-bill  for  their  support  when  it  is  presented. 

Thus  the  men,  who  would  have  the  most  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, the  most  intelligence,  and  the  most  leisure  to  conduct  the 
concerns  of  the  town  schools,  secede  from  them,  and  join  them- 
selves to  other  institutions.  Abolish  the  academy,  and  leave 
these  six  families  of  each  town  to  the  free  schools  alone,  and  you 
would  find  all  their  powers  assiduously  employed  to  put  them  in 
the  best  condition  possible.  Or  rather,  put  the  free  schools  in  a 
state  to  afford  as  good  instruction  as  the  academies  now  do,  and 
you  would  supersede  in  a  great  degree  the  necessity  of  them. 
And  it  is  apprehended,  that  it  would  be  quite  easy,  to  place  them 
upon  a  footing  to  give  even  better  instruction,  at  least  in  all  the 
elementary  branches  of  a  common  education,  than  the  academies 
now  give  or  ever  have  given. —  Carier^s  Essays  on  Popular  Ed- 
ucaiion. 

While  we  believe  that  there  is  much  weight  in  the  remarks  of 
Mr  Carter,  and  that  his  suggestions  are  worthy  of  serious  consid- 
eration, we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  expediency  of  *  abolishing' 
all  academies  and  private  schools.  It  is  not  always,  perhaps  not 
often,  in  the  power  of  "  six  families"  to  control  the  affairs  of  a 
whole  town.  Their  efforts  to  have  the  schools  well  organised  and 
furnished  with  competent  teachers,  arc  often  defeated  by  the  in- 
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difference  of  the    multitude,  who  know  not  a  good  school  from 
a  poor  one  ;  or  by  the  opposition  of  those  whose  love  of  mon- 
ey   is  greater   than  their  desire    for  the  improvement  of  their 
children  in  knowledge   and  virtue.     And  wlien  these  ^^  six  fam- 
ilies"  have  ^assiduously  employed  all  their  powers  to  put  the 
schools   in  the  best   condition  possible,'  but  without  effect,  what 
shall  they  do  ?  Must  they  send  their  children  to  schools,  which, 
they  verily  believe,  are  so  badly  taught  and  managed  as  to  be  lit- 
tle better  than  none,  and  sometimes  even  worse  ?  They  have  not 
leisure,  and  some  of  them  perhaps  have  not  ability,  to  instruct  their 
children  at  home.  Why  then  shall  they  not  be  permitted  to  ^^  aban- 
don the  freq  schools,and  provide  for  the  education  of  their  childrv  n 
in  their  own  way  ?"  Why  shall  they  not  be  permitted  to  '^lrganise 
a  private  school,  upon  such  principles  as  they  approve,"  and  to  em- 
ploy in   it  an  intelligent  instructer,   whose    method  of  teaching 
they  approve  ?  Or,  if  there  is,  in  the  neighborhood,  an  academy, 
where  better  instruction  is  given  than  at  the  town  schools,  why 
may  they  not  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  to  obtain  an  ed- 
ucation  for  their  children,  whose  improvement  and  welfare  are 
so  dear  to  them  ?  And  there  is  one  **  got>d  influence"  of  such  an 
academy  or  private  school  on  the  free  schools,  which  Mr,  Car- 
ter seems  to  have  overlooked.     ]t  will  be   '^  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place,"  and  tending  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  common  people 
to  the  importance  of  putting  their  schools  in  a  better  condition. 
The  degraded  condition  of  the  common    schools  cannot  be  per- 
ceived by  those  who  have  nothing  better  with  which  to  compare 
there.     But  let  an  elevated  standard  of  comparison  be  erected  itt 
the  midst  of  them  ; — let  a  school  be  established,  in  which  better 
instruction  is  given  in  the  same  branches  ;  and  all  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  observe,  will  discover  the  difference  between  a  good 
instructer  and  a  poor  one  ;  and  between  a  well  regulated  school, 
and  one  that. has  no  regulations  at  all. 

If,  however,  the  common  schools  were  what  they  ought  to  be ; 
— if  they  were  what  we  hope  Mr.  Carter's  Seminary  and  the  va» 
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rious  Other  means  now  in  operation,  will  ere  long  make'  tbero  ; 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  private  schools  or  academies  to 
teach  the  same  branches  that  are  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 
But  there  would  still  be  need  of  academies,  or  something  equiv- 
alent, to  fit  young  men  for  college,  and  to  give  instruction  in 
those  higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  as  it  is  called,  to 
which  only  a  few  families  in  a  town  are  able,  or  disposed,  to  have 
their  children  attend.  In  populous  towns,  indeed,  these  branch- 
es are,  or  may  be,  taught  at  a  High  School,  which  forms  a  part 
of  the  system  of  public  schools ;  and  where  the  population  is 
more  scattered,  if  several  contiguous  towns  would  unite,  and  es- 
tablish a  central  institution  of  an  elevated  character,  into  which 
those  only  should  be  admitted,  who  had  completed  the  course 
prescribed  in  the  district  schools,  and  from  which  the  branches 
taught  in  those  schools  should  be  excluded,  it  might  supersede 
the  necessity  of  an  academy,  and  might  answer  a  better  purpose 
than  academies  now  do. 

In  wishing  for  the  improvement  of  common  schools,  we  do  not 
wish,  as  many  seem  to  do,  that  the  higher  branches  should  be 
taught  in  them.  We  do  not  wish  the  instructer  of  a  common 
school,  however  well  qualified  he  may  be  to  do  it,  to  teach  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  or  Chemistry,  Rhetoric  or  Logic,  Navigation, 
Surveying,  or  Algebra.  For,  in  the  first  place,  though  he  may 
have  two  or  three  scholars  qualified  to  pursue  some  of  these 
branches,  he  can  seldom  make  out  a  class  large  enough  to  jus- 
tify his  devoting  so  much  time  and  attention  to  them,  as  these 
higher  studies,  to  be  profitable,  require.  And,  in  the  second 
place,  by  teaching  the  higher  branches,  he  withdraws  a  portion 
of  time  and  interest  from  the  elementary  branches,  and  thus 
injures  the  school  as  a  whole,  for  tlie  sake  of  benefiting  a  few  in- 
dividuals. In  some  of  our  country  district  schools,  this  injudi- 
cious course  has  been  pursued  ;  and  not  only  History,  Rhetoric, 
and  Chemistry,  but  even  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  taught  to 
one  or  two  scholars,  while  the  great  majority  of  the  school  were 
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very  imperfectly  mstructed  in  the  elements  of  Reading,  Writing, 
and  Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  Grammar*  This  is 
'  paying  tithes  of  mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  neglecting  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law.'  The  proper  business  of  a  teacher 
in  a  common  school,  is  to  give  thorough  inrtruction  in  the  e/e- 
meniary  branches  of  useful  knowledge  ;  and  in  doing  this,  he 
will  find  enough  to  do,  without  dabbling  in  things  out  of  his 
province. 


MOUNT  PLEASANT  CLASSICAL  INSTITUTION. 

The  following,  copied  frorm  the  Recorder  and  Telegraph,  is 
the  substance  of  a  circular  which  has  been  issued,  developing 
the  plan  of  the  institution  about  to  be  established  in  Amherst, 
Mass.  of  which  some  notice  has  already  appeared  in  our  pages. 

'^  Assuming  the  fact,  that  that  education  is  the  most  perfect 
which  developes,  in  the  best  manner,  all  the  pou^rs  of  the  man^ 
this  Institution,  founded  on  the  liberal  and  enligntened  principles 
of  the  best  German  and  Smss  Schools,  will,  so  far  as  possible, 
be  conducted  upon  philosophical  principles  :  constant  reference 
being  had  to  the  intellectual  habits  and  capabilities  of  the  student, 
and  unwearied  effort  being  made  to  cherish  a  proper  degree  of 
enthusiasm  for  his  pursuits. — Pupils  will  be  admitted  between 
the  ages  ot  six  and  fifteen  ;  and  receive  a  thorough  and  elevated 
course  of  preparation  for  college,  business,  or  professional  study, 
according  to  the  wishes  of  parents. — It  is  deemed  of  importance, 
that  they  enter  the  Institution  very  youngs  before  any  irregular 
habits  may  have  beea  formed. — The  religious  instruction  of  the 
establishment  will  be  that  of  cheerful  and  enlightened  piety, 
speaking  out  in  every  day  intercourse  ;  familiar  lectures  in  chap- 
el, with  the  reading  of  the  scriptures,  ^c— The  departments  of 
study  will  embrace  Reading  and  Writing,  iu  the  various  lan- 
guages taught,  Geography,  Drawing,  Elocution,  Rhetoric,  Belles 
Lettres,  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  the  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Sciences,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Civ- 
il Polity,  ^c. — Regular  daily  exercise  will  be  taken  in  the  Gym- 
nasium under  the  direction  of  a  Master. — Particular  attention 
will  be  paid  to  the  formation  of  courteous  and  gentlemanly  de- 
portment in  the  pupils. — ^The  Police  of  the  establishment  will  be 
strictly  supervisory — the  Principals,  or  their  Associates,  remain* 
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ing  in  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  students,  both 
during  cheir  studies  and  diversions— -the  pupils  never,  except  in 
special  cases,  leaving  Hie  Family  but  in  their  company. 

The  department  of  Governess  will  be  sustained  by  a  Lady  of 
Education  and  Piety,  whose  happiness  it  will  be  to  treat  the  pu- 
pils with  the  kind  and  afTc^tionate  attentions  of  a  mother. — 
There  will  be  two  vacations  in  a  year — the  on6  continuing  two 
weeks  from  the  1st  of  April;  the  other  three  weeks  from  the 
fourth  Thursday  in  August. — ^The  whole  annual  charge,  includ- 
ing tuition,  board,  room,  furniture,  fuel,  lights  and  washing,  will 
be  Two  Hundred  dollars^  one  half  to  be  paid  in  advance. — ^Thc 
annual  course  of  study  will  commence  the  first  of  June. — Let- 
ters may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  F.  Fellowes  &;  C.  Colton, 
Amherst,  Mass.  Amherst^  Mass.  Jan.  1827. 


YOUTH'S    COMPANION. 

The  editors  of  the  Boston  R*?corder  &;  Telegraph  have  com- 
menced a  publication  with  this  title,  designed  "  for  the  special 
use  of  children  ||pd  youth."  It  is  publislied  weekly,  in  the  folio 
form,  on  a  smill  sheet,  at  one  dollar  a  year  in  advance,  and  one 
dollar  fifty  cents  if  not  paid  in  advance.  It  is  neatly  printed,  on 
good  paper,  and  commenced  the  first  of  June.  Toe  following 
extracts  from  the  Prospectus  develope  the  plan  of  the  publica- 
tion. 

"  The  capacities  of  children  and  the  peculiar  situation  and 
duties  of  youth,  require  select  and  appropriate  reading.  And 
while  adults  have  various  periodical  publications,  which  they 
consider  highly  valuable,  the  younger  part  of  the  community 
seem  to  require  that  the  same  means  be  prepared  for  their  grat- 
ification and  improvement.  This  is  a  day  of  peculiar  care 
for  Youth.  Christians  feel  that  their  children  must  be  trained 
up  for  Christ.  Patriots  and  philanthropists  are  making  rapid 
improvements  in  every  branch  of  education.  Literature,  science, 
liberty,  atid  religion  are  extending  in  the  earth.  The  human 
mind  is  becoming  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  Our  children  are  born  to  higher  destinies 
than  their  fathers ;  they  will  be  actors  in  a  far  advanced  period 
of  the  church  and  the  world.  Let  their  minds  be  formed,  their 
hearts  prepared,  and  their  characters  moulded  for^the  scenes  and 
the  duties  of  a  brighter  day. 

The  contents  of  the  proposed   work   will   be   miscellaneous. 
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though  articles  of  a  religious  character  will  be  most  namerous.  It 
will  not  take  the  form  of  discussion  or  argument,  and  controver- 
sy will  be  entirely  excluded.  It  will  aini  to  inculcate  truth  by 
brief  narratives,  familiar  illuistrations,  short  biographies,  and 
amusing  anecdotes.  It  will  attempt  to  excite  attention  to  good 
things  by  entertaining  matter ;  and  yet  every  thing  frivolous  or 
injurious  will  be  avoided.  Its  several  departments  will  comprise 
reliscion,  morals,  manners,  habits,  filial  duties,  books,  amusements, 
schools,  and  whatever  may  be  thought  truly  useful,  either  in  this 
life  or  the  life  to  come.  It  will,  of  course,  be  a  constant  advo- 
cate, and  we  hope  an  efficient  helper,  of  Sabbath  Schools,  Bible 
Clasi^es,  and  the  various  means  which  are  in  operation  for  form- 
ing the  characters  of  the  rising  generation  on  the  standard  of  the 
Bible. 

T})is  publication,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  of  a  new  kind.  There 
are  Tract  and  Sabbath  Si.*hool  Magazines,  very  useful  for  youth, 
as  well  as  others,  but  confined  to  their  appropriate  spheres. 
Thrre  are  Literary  Magazines  for  youth,  which  exclude  reli- 
gious topics  ;  and  others  for  mere  amusement,  whose  influence 
is  unfavorable  to  reli0:ion  and  morals.  There  are  publications, 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  education  ;  but  intended  more  for  the 
parent  and  teacher,  than  for  the  child  and  pupil.  Any  or  all  of 
these  occupy  only  in  part  the  ground  which  we  propose  to  take. 
A  small  weekly  journal,  which  should  entertain  their  children 
and  insensibly  instruct  them  ;  which  should  occupy  leisure  hours, 
and  turn  them  to  good, account ;  which  should  sanction  and  aid 
parental  counsel  and  pulpit  admonition  ;  which  should,  in  an  ea- 
sy and  familiar  manner,  warn  against  the  ways  of  trangression, 
error,  and  ruin,  and  allure  to  those  of  virtue  and  piety  ; — a  jour- 
nal of  this  description  has  long  been  desired  by  anxious  Chris- 
tian parents, — or  at  least  they  have  felt  the  wants  which  this  is 
intended  to  supply.  The  little  they  have  had  in  this  way  in  the 
Recorder  and  other  publications,  h-is  excited  their  wishes  for 
raore^  and  those  to  whom  our  present  plan  has  been  named,  have 
hailed  it  with  much  satisfaction. 

If  the  publication  proceeds,  we  shall  hope  to  receive  aid  from 
such  friends  as  can  write  feelingly  for  children  and  youth,  and 
bring  their  language  to  their  capacities.  For  ourselves  us  edi- 
tors, we  can  only  say  that  we  are  fathers,  and  we  hope  Christian 
fathers,  who  know  practically  the  anxieties  of  parents  ;  that  we 
have  access  to  many  sources   of  supply   for  such  a  paper ;  and 
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that  we  trust  our  manner  of  conducting  the  Recorder  has  been 
such,  as  to  inspire  a  good  degree  bf  confidence  in  the  rainds  of 
our  readers,  that  what  few  talents  we  may  have  will  be  faithfully 
applied  to  the  direction  of  the  Youth's  Coippanion." 

The  following  paragraph  is  extracted  from  the  Recorder  of 
June  29. 

**  The  Youth's  Companion  begins  to  be  iu  demand  for  Sab- 
bath Schools  ;  and  is  adapted  to  them  in  two  respects.  We  hope 
each  numb^  will  contain  one  article  at  least,  which  will  be  suit* 
able  for  teachers  and  superintendents  to  read  to  their  scholars^ 
and  furnish  them  with  the  ground  work  of  remarks.  It  is  also 
suited  to  be  read  by  the  scholars  during  the  week«  and  circulat- 
ed among  them  like  books  from,  a  library,  if  they  do  not  have  one 
for  each  family.  In  this  way,  the  impressions  they  receive  at 
the  Sabbath  School  would  be  confirmed  ;  they  would  talk  to- 
gether of  the  contents  of  their  little  paper ;  and  ^Ij^i^i^bors  of 
their  Teachers  and  Ministers  would  be  rendered  m6re  easy  and 
delightful. 

We  have  the  numbers  from  the  beginning  still  on  hand,  and 
will  furnish  them  at  the  advance  price  to  new  subscribers,  until 
further  notice." 


LANCASTERIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Joseph  Lancaster^  the  celebrated  founder  of  the  Lancasterian 
system  of  instruction,  arril*&d  at  New-Haven  a  few  days  since 
from  the  island  of  St.  Croix.  He  has  been  travelling  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  South  America  for  several  years,  and  has  attempted 
to  introduce  his  schools  in  Caraccas  and  other  places  in  Colom- 
bia.    His  plans,  we  understand,  have  not  been  successful}  and 

he  has' left  that  country  dissatisfied.— /?ec.  S^  Tel, 

-    •  ,,.,■■       ■  ,  ,     ,  — — ^ 

Errata. — In  No.  14  theTollowing  errors  occurred,  and  should  have  been  noticed  !• 
nur  ]Rst ;  P.  215, 1.  9  from  the  bot.  for  that  read  thent.—F.  216, 11.  4  6t  5  from  the  bot  dele 
^'  ihc  difference  between/'  "  with  your  eyes  shut  :"  so  as  to  make  the  question  read, 
'<  How  would  you  tell  BO  orange  from  a  (oiMm  ?''— P.  219,  \.6.for"  rail  Say,"  read, 
''  rail.  Say"  and  put  igemicolan  afier  the  next  word,  Saul.  1. 12, (or  no  read  do. — P.  tSl, 
I.  %f  for  too  read  to. 


The  Teacher's  Guide  is  published  semi-monthly,  at  one  doUar  a  year,  to  he  paid 
within  the  year  :  «f  delayed  beyond  that  time,  $i,BO.  To  those  who  procure  subscnMR 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  sixth  copy  gratis. 

PORTMND  :  A.  Shirley,  Printpr— J.  L.  Parkhurit,  Editor# 
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BASCOM'S  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 
A  system  of  Penmanship  and  Writing-Book  combined^  on  apian 
of  equi'distant  ruling,  which  is  adapted  to  coarse  hand,  medi^ 
urn  hand,  fine  handy  capitals,  fyc.  vnth  instrtutions  upon  the 
cover,  and  general  directions  interspersed  among  the  copies.  In 
Four  Parts,  Designed  for  the  use  of  schools.  By  Cbaurcet 
Bascom. 

We  have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  subject,  to  enable 
us  to  institute  a  comparison  between  this  and  the  various  other  sys- 
tems of  writing  which  have  been  published.  Taking  it  for  grant- 
ed that  Mr.  Bascom's  style  of  penmanship  and  his  directions  re-  « 
specting  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  learning  to  write,  are  as 
good  as  those  of  others,  we  find  in  this  system  some  peculiar  ex- 
cellencies, which  recommend  it  to  general  notice.  One  of  these 
is  the  '^  plan  of  equi-distant  ruling  ;"  which  possesses  several 
advantages  over  any  other  method  of  ruling  that  we  have  seen. 
The  ruled  lines  are  one  seventh  of  an  inch  apart,  and  the  distance 
between  one  line  and  the  next  line  is  called  a  '  space.'  The 
lengtR  of  the  letters,  long  and  short,  small  and  capital,  and  in  a 
coarse,  medium,  or  fine  hand,  is  measured  by  these  spaces  ;  as 
are  also  the  distances  between  the  written  lines.  The  length  of 
short  letters  in  a  coarse  hand  is  two  or  three  spaces  ;  in  a  medi- 
um hand,  one  space  ;  and  in  a  fine  hand,  one  half  or  one  third 
of  a  space.  Thus,  the  same  ruling  is  adapted  to  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent sizes  of  writing.     And  in  writing  a  hand  two  thirds,  one 
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half,  or  one  third  of  a  space  in  size,  the  learner  will  derive  an  ad- 
dil^nal  benefit  from  exercising  his  eye  in  dividing  a  space  into 
halves  or  thirds,  and  iii  making  the  letters  all  of  equal  length 
without  their  touching  a  ruled  line  at  the  top. 

Figures  are  placed  among  the  copies  to  show  how  many  times 
on  a  line  each  character,  letter,  or  combination  of  letters,  is  to  be 
repeated.  Hence,  when  the  learner  has  written  one  line,  he  may 
know,  by  counting,  whether  he  has  placed  his  letters,  8cc.  at  prop- 
er distances  ;  and  if  he  finds  that  they  are  too  near  together,  or 
too  far  apart,  be  can  rectify  the  error  in  the  next  line.  Here  is 
another  useful  exercise  for  the  eye  in  judging  of  distances  ;  and 
a  help,  greatly  needed  by  the  learner,  for  determining  the  proper 
space  to  be  left  between  words,  letters,  and  the  parts  of  a  letter. 

The  system  is  in   "  Four  Parts  ;"   that  is,  there  are  four  writ, 
ing  books,  each  containing  appropriate  copies.     '*  Book   First*' 
is  designed  for  beginnerst  and  the  others  follow  in  regular  grada- 
tion. Those  who  do  not  obtain  this  system  till  they  have  made  some 
progress  in  writing,  can  begin  with  (he   second,  third,  or  fourth 
book,  each   being  to  be   had  separately.      The  price,  singly, 
is  13  1-2  cents.     This  is,  we  believe,  the  usual  price  of  writing- 
books  containing  the  same  quantity  of  paper  ;  that  is,  four  sheets 
making  thirty  two  pages.     The  advantages,  then,  of  purchasing 
these,  are,  that  at  the  usual  price,  a  writng  book   is  obtained,  on 
paper  of  a  better  quality  than  is  commonly  used,   on  a  plan  of 
ruling  which  is  both  more  convenient  and  more  economical,  fur- 
nished with  all  the  copies  that  are   necessary,  and  accompanied 
with  suitable  directiom  as  to  the  posture  of  the  body  in  writing, 
the  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  of  making  a  pen,  he.  The  Journal 
of  Education,  in  noticing  ''  Bascom's  System  of  Penmanship'* 
and  "  The  Script  Type  Copy  Book,"  speaks  of  the  latter  (which 
we  have  not  seen)  as   being  sold  at  '*  a  still  lower  price^'   than 
Mr.  Bascom's.  This,  we  are  informed,  is  an  erroneous  representa- 
tion. The  publishers  of  the  Script  Type  Copy  Book  sell  that  and 
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also  a  writing-boolc  to  go  with  it  :  Mr.  Bascom  sells  his  writing- 
books,  and  gives  away  his  copies. 

For  the  accommodation  of  those  who  may  prefer  a  shorter 
course,  Mr.  Bascom's  system  is  also  published  in  two  parts.— 
The  books  are  prepared  in  Providence,  Boston,  Salem,  New- 
buryport,  Portland,  (by  William  Hyde)  Hallowell,  (by  Glazier 
Zi  Co.)  and  probably  some  other  places* 

We  think  that  the  kind  of  writing-books  to  be  used  in  schools, 
is  a  subject  which  is  worthy  of  the  attention,  and  demands  the  in- 
terference of  scfaool-cojnmittees.  It  is,  we  apprehend,  not  an  un- 
common thing,  for  scholars,  especially  beginners  and  poor  wri- 
ters, to  use  a  loose  sheet  or  half  sheet  of  paper,  without  any  cov- 
er ;  and  when  this  is  written  through,  or  rather  when  it  is  cov- 
ered with  irregular  scribbling,  with  blots,  and  with  dirt,  it  is  torn 
to  pieces  or  thrown  under  foot,  and  another  sheet  is  takes  to  be 
used,  or  rather  abused,  in  the  same  manner.  Now,  this  is  what 
no  school-master  ought  to  tolerate  ;  and  we  wish  we  could  believe 
there  are  few  teachers  or  parents  who  do  tolerate  it.  No  scholar 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  commence  writiog  at  school,  till  he  has 
a  writing-book,  of  good  paper,  and  with  a  suitable  cover  ;  nor 
ought  a  scholar  to  be  permitted  to  tear  a  leaf  from  his  book,  even 
though  it  may  have  got  defaced  with  some  blots  and  blunders. 
He  will  take  much  greater  pains  to  write  well  and  to  be  neat,  in 
a  book,  than  on  a  loose  sheet ;  and  in  a  book  which  is  to  be  pre- 
served, than  in  one  which  he  is  at  liberty,  at  any  time,  to  tear  to 
pieces.  We  think,  too,  that  no  scholar  ought  to  write  without  a 
ruled  book.  It  has  been,  we  believe,  a  common  practice  for  the 
teacher  to  rule  the  books  for  his  scholars.  This,  if  done  in 
school  hours,  occupies  time  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to  some- 
thing else  :  if  done  out  of  school,  it  is  imposing  an  unreasonable 
task  upon  the  instructor.  If  he  is  disposed  to  labor  for  the  good 
of  his  scholars  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prescribed  hours,  he  may 
do  it  in  a  way  more  profitable  to  them,  than  by  ruling  their  wri- 
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tiDg-books  for  them.  In  cases  where  books  already  ruled  can- 
not  be^rocured,  let  the  scholars  be  taught  to  rule  them  for  them- 
selves ;  and  though  some  paper .  may  be  wasted^  and  some  pa- 
ges may  be  badly  ruled,  the  teacher's  time  will  be  spared  for 
more  important  purposes,  and  the  children  will  derive  the  bene* 
fit  of  learning,  or  at  least  attempting,  to  draw  parallel  linesy  and 
to  leave  between  them  properly  proportioned  spaces. — ^It  would 
be  well,  if  school  committees,  when  they  are  deciding  what  read- 
ing books,  grammars,  &c.  shall  be  used  in  their  schools,  would 
determine  also  what  system  of  writing  shall  be  used  ;  and 
would  employ  suitable  precautions  to  prevent  frequent  changes 
in  the  latter,  as  well  as  in  the  former. 

We  have  spoken  of  it  as  one  recommen.dation  of  Mr.  Bascom's 
writing-books,  that  they  are  accompanied  with  copies.  But  Mr. 
Fowle,  in  his  account  of  the  Boston  Monitorial  School,  express- 
es an  opinion,  that  the  best  way  is,  to  let  children  set  copies  for 
one  another.     The  following  are  bis  remarks  on  the  subject. 

*^  As  it  has  been  objected  that  monitors  sometimes  set  imper- 
fect copies,  it  may  be  wbH  to  consider  the  objection  for  a  mo- 
ment. Setting  aside  the  fact  that  engraved  slips  are  seldom  suit- 
able for  beginners,  being  either  of  an  improper  size,  or  lacking 
simplicity ;  ii  passing  by  the  fact  that  n^any  masters,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  mistresses,  who  pretend  to  teach  writing,  cannot  equal  oar 
monitor's,  I  will  venture  to  deny  the  correctness  or  truth  of  the 
objection ;  and  for  the  following  reasons : '  First,  experience 
shows  that  children  seldom  regard  a  loose  slip  after  the  first  line ; 
and  nothing  disgusts  them  nriore  than  to  write  a  second  copy 
from  the  same  slip,  as  they  must  do,  if  only  a  limited  number  of 
engraved  slips  is  provided.  Children  prefer,  in  the  second  place, 
^o  write  after  written  copies ;  and,  if  the  master  sets  all  of  them, 
he  cannot  inspect  the  classes  while  writing.  Besides,  a  monitor 
with  only  four  or  five  copies  to  write,  will  be  more  likely  to  write 
them  weU,  trying,  as  they  always  do,  to  excel,  than  the  master 
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will,  hurried  and  busy  as  he  must  be,  and  compelled,  as  he  of- 
ten is,  to  write  with  any  pen  he  can  find.  The  question  then  is, 
are  not  monitors^  who  are,  to  say  the  least,  better  writers  than 
their  pupils,  and  can  be  constantly  watching  over  them,  a  full 
equivalent  for  a  master's  copy,  without  any  inspection  ?  Finally, 
I  believe  a  child  will  be  more  likely  and  more  anxious  to  exert 
himself,  when  there  is  some  hope  of  equalling  his  copy,  than 
when  he  knows  this  to  be  impossible.  This  is  not  hypothetical, 
bat  a  principle  of  our  nature,  exerted  on  every  other  occasion. 
We  have  said  nothing  of  the  immense  utility  of  this  exercise  to 
the  monitors ;  but  if  what  has  been  adduced,  is  not  sufficient  to 
remove  the  objection,  we  challenge  a  comparison  of  our  writers 
with  those  taught  by  any  other  mode." 

There  is  weight  in  these  remarks ;  but  there  is  something  also 
to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  We  readily  concede 
to  Mr.  Fowie,  that  if  the  children  are  to  write  after  loritien  cop- 
ies, it  is  better  that  they  should  be  written  chiefly  or  wholly  by 
the  best  writers  among  the  scholars  themselves,  than  by  the  mas- 
ter.. But  the  question  with  us  is,  whether  written  copies  are  re- 
ally better  than  engraved  ones.  The  little  regard  that  children 
pay  to  "  a  loose  slip,  after  the  first  line,"  is  owing  to  a  want  of 
proper  instruction  and  attention  when  they  commence  the  busi- 
ness of  learning  to  write.  They  ought  not  to  write  so  long  at  a 
time,  as  to  become  weary,  neglect  the  copy,  and  write  each  line 
worse  than  the  preceding.  They  will,  we  suspect,  equally  dis- 
regard written  copies,  if  pains  be  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  As  to 
their  being  disgusted  with  writing  '^  a  second  copy  from  the  same 
slip,"  why  are  they  not  also  disgusted  with  writing  a  second  or 
third  line  from  the  same  copy  ?— or,  when  they  are  learning  the 
elementary  strokes,  why  are  they  not  disgusted  with  writing  so 
many  characters  of  the  same  form  ?  The  truth  is,  they  will  be 
disgusted  or  not  disgusted,  precisely  according  to  the  feelings 
which  they  catch  by  sympathy  from  their  teacher   or  school* 
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mates.  In  learning  to  read,  a  child,  if  taught  by  some  instruc- 
ters,  would  be  disgusted  with  reading  the  same  sentence  a  second 
time,  or  with  having  the  same  lesson  twice ;  but  if  properly 
taught,  he  will  read  the  same  sentences  and  pages  again  and 
again,  of  his  own  accord,  and  with  undiminished  pleasure.  So 
in  writing,  if  improvement  and  an  exact  imitation  of  the  copy, 
rather  than  novelty  or  variety,  is  the  object  of  the  child,  be  will 
choose  to  continue  repeating  the  same  character,  word,  or  copy, 
so  long  as  he  hopes  to  be  able,  by  reiterated  attempts,  to  write 
it  better;  and  so  soon  as  he  finds,  that  through  weariness  or  the 
badness  of  the  pen,  he  cannot  do  this,  he  will,  instead  of  hurrying, 
along  to  finish  the  copy,  prefer  to  lay  aside  the  book,  and  renew 
his  efiforts  at  a  future  time. 

Let  us  consider,  now,  just  what  is  necessary,  in  order  to  write 
well.     First,  there  must  be  a  correct  and  distinct  conception  of 
the  form  of  the  character  or*  letter  to  be  made.    The  image  of 
the  letter  must  be  in  the  mind,  while  the  child  is  in  the  act  of 
writing.     But  in  written  copies,  the  same  letter  is  not  always 
made  in  the  same  form ;  so  that  the  copy  to  be  imitated,  becomes 
ar  kind  of  Protean  thing,  and  the  image  of  it  in  the  mind  becomes 
indistinct  and  fleeting.  Again,  the  letters  in  a  written  copy  being 
imperfectly  formed,  the  child  cannot  obtain  from  them  a  perfect 
conception  of  the  form  in  which  a  letter  ought  to  be  made ;  and 
it  is  more  difficult  to  produce  an  exact  imitation  of  poor   wri- 
ting than  of  good.     Besides,  this  imperfect  conception  of  the  re- 
al form  of  letters,  impressed  on  the  mind  at  the  commencement 
of  learning  to  write,  will  be  a  barrier  to  future  improvement.  Oa 
this  subject,  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Jenkins,   in  his  "  Art  of  Wri- 
ting," are  worthy  of  attention.     Speaking  of  the  "  disadvantages 
which  naturally  arise  from  not  having  the  best  of  copies  for  imita- 
tion at  first  beginning  to  write,"  he  says,  "  Bad  habits  must  of 
necessity  be  contracted  ;  for  while  a  child  has  before  him  a  very 
imperfect  copy  for  imitation,  he  is  not  only  laboring  to  impresa 
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his  mind  with  quite  a  wrong  idea  of  a  letter,  but  he  likewise  hab. 
ituates  himself  to  a  wrong  motion  of  the  fingers  and  pressure  of 
the  pen  in  drawing  this  letter  ;  and  these  habits  are  corrected 
afterwards  with  great  difficulty,  if  ever,  as  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed hj  all  who  consider  the  force  of  custom ;  it  being  much  hard* 
er  to  correct  a  bad  habit,  than  to  acquire  a  good  one  at  first." 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  child  cannot  learn  to  write  well, 
if  he  imitates  an  imperfect  copy,  or  if  he  does  not  look  at  his 
copy  often  enough,  or  with  sufficient  attention,  to  make  on  his 
mind  a  distinct  and  permanent  impression  of  the  form  of  each 
letter  and  each  part  of  a  letter.  The  following  method  of  guard- 
ing against  this  evil,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  accoun^ 
of  the  system  of  Infant  Schools.  He  says,  '^  The  mode  of  pro<- 
ceeding  in  the  communication  of  the  art  of  writing  is  the  follow- 
ing. In  the  first  place,  the  pupils  must  be  instructed  in  the  forms 
of  written  letters,  until  they  are  able  to  read  them  as  fluently  as 
the  printed  letters  with  which  they  meet  in  their  common  les- 
sons. Having  thus  communicated  the  idea,  we  have  laid  the  best 
foundation  for  the  art  itself." 

When  the  child  has  obtained  a  correct,  distinct,  and  perma- 
nent impression  of  the  form  of  what  he  is  to  write,  the  next  thing 
is,  to  learn  how  to  hold  and  move  the  pen  so  as  to  make  on  paper 
an  exact  copy^f  the  image  in  the  mind.  This,  to  a  beginner,  is 
truly  a  difficult  undertaking.  There  are  so  many  circumstances, 
all  requiring  simultaneous  attention,  that  there  is  need  of  much 
caution  and  deliberation.  In  his  first  attempts  to  use  a  pen,  the 
child  should  be  closely  watched,  a6d  almost  constantly  assisted 
^d  directed.  He  should  see  the  character  or  letter  formed  with 
a  very  slow  movement  of  the  pen,  and  with  explanatory  re-« 
marks.  But  probably  the  best  method  of  in^pressing  thjB  form 
of  the  letters  on  the  mind,  and  learning  the  proper  movehaent 
and  pressure  of  the  pen,  is,  to  use  the  dry  pen ;  that  is,  to  move 
a  pen,  without  ink,  over  the  letters  in  the  copy.     By  doing  this. 
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the  child  also  learns  the  proper  slant  of  the  letters.  Mr.  Bas- 
com  recommends  the  us^  of  the  dry  pen ;  and  Mr.  Jenkins  at- 
taches very  great,  but  perhaps  not  too  great,  importance  te  this 
exercise.  He  recommends,  that  ^*  when  the  pupil  has  become 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  proper  manner  of  holding  the 
pen,  be."  he  should  '*  spend  about  thirty  minutes,  four  times  in 
a  day,  for  a  week,"  in  using  the  dry  pen,  before  he  commence 
writing  with  ink. 

In  regard  to  commencing  with  writing  on  a  slaie^  we  are  ilot 
prepared  to  express  an  opinion.  There  are,  however,  some  ad- 
vantages in  this  method.  Children  may  commence  writing  at  an 
earlier  age  than  they  could  on  paper ;  and  their  ability  to  write 
on  a  slate,may  afford  them,  when  quite  young,  a  source  of  amuse*^ 
raent,  of  occupation,  and  of  improvement  in  spelling  and  in  com- 
position. 

In  regard  to  the  making  and  mending  of  pens^  we  agree  with 
Mr.  Fowle.  He  says,  ^*  This  is  done  entirely  by  the  children 
or  their  monitors.  Every  class  that  comes  under  the  master's 
care,  is  instructed  in  penmaking ;  but  they  seldom  wait  for  this. 
Being  allowed  to  help  themselves,  as  soon  as  they  please,  the 
making  of  pens,  which  enslaves  masters  of  common  schools,  and 
is  a  mystery  to  most  adult  females,  is  a  very  simple  operation  in 
our  school.  It  is  never  necessary  for  me  to  mend  one  pen.^  A 
child  who  mends  his  own  pen,  does  not  write  so  well  for  it,  at 
first ;  but  he  soon  recovers,  and  acquires  an  independence  of  oth- 
ers, which  those  only  can  appreciate  who  cannot  make  a  good 
pen." 
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Since  our  last  No.  was  in  type,  we  have  received  a  letter  from 
an  esteemed  correspondent,  from  which  we  take  the  liberty  to 
publish  the  following  extract.  . 

"  I  have  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  «aUsfy  my  own  mifid, 
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as  to  what  course  of  studies  is  best  adapted  Xq  the  existing  state 
of  our  common  schools.  And  if  I  were  to  satisfy  my  Blind  as  to 
the  branches  which  ought  to  be  embraced  in  the  course,  I  should 
then  find  another  difficulty  ;  that  of  fixing  on  those  elementary^ 
books,  relating  to  these  branches,  which  are  best  adapted  to 
the  object  they  are  designed  to  promote.  Myself,  and  those  as- 
sociated with  me  in  the  superintendence  of  schools,  have  thought 
it  very  desirable,  that  the  Teacher's  Guide  should  be  made  the 
medium,  by  which  to  concentrate  ail  the  information  on  these 
subjects,  which  can  possibly  be  obtained.  We  feel  our  need  of 
inftrtiction  with  respect  to  the  important  duty  devolving  on  us ; 
and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  committees  in  most  of  our 
towns,  stand  as  much  in  need  of  instruction  as  ourselves.  Occu* 
pied  as  we  are  with  the  duties  of  our  various  professions,  we 
hardly  feel  like  encountering  the  task  of  collecting  all  the  ele- 
mentary books  that  are  in  existence,  and  instituting  such  a  thor- 
ough inquiry  as  wiU  enable  us  to  make  a  proper  selection,  espe- 
cially as  none  of  us  possess  that  practical  knowledge,  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  us  to  act  with  proper  judgment.  A  person  who 
would  undertake  to  mark  out  such  a  course,  ought  to  have  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  existing  state  of  schools  through- 
out our  country ; — as  a  plan,  to  be  of  much  general  utility, 
should  be  adapted,  not  to  populous  towns  and  villages,  where  the 
benefits  of  instruction  are  enjoyed  through  the  whole  year,  but 
to  the  more  thinly  populated  parts  of  our  country,  where  our 
youtb  enjoy  the  privilege  of  attending  school  but  three  or  four 
months  in  the  year.  I  could  wish  to  see  ttiis  subject  thoroughly 
discussed  in  your  pages ;  and,  to  present  it  in  a  definite  shape,  1 
would  submit  the  following  questions. 

IVhat  branches  ought  to  be  embraced  in  a  course  of  studies 
adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  our  common  schools  f 

In  what  order  should  these  branches  be  taken  up  ? 

yiiax  ai^  the  most  approved  elementary  books  relating  to  each 
branch  ?" 
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We  hope  to  commence  an  answer  to  the  above  questions  in 
our  next  number.  When,  in  our  third  number,  we  remarked  on 
the  "  Method  of  Teaching  the  Alphabet,"  it  was  our  intention  to 
take  up,  in  order,  all  the  various  branches  of  instruction,  proper 
to  be  taught  in  common  schools,  giving,  as  we  went  along,  our 
own  views  and  the  views  of  others  on  each  branch,  and  remark- 
ing on  the  best  books  relating  to  each.  We  were  prevented  from 
pursuing  this  design,  at  first  by  domestic  af&iction,  and  subse- 
quently by  want  of  leisure.  From  the  commencement  of  the  pub- 
lication, the  editor  has  had  the  charge  of  a  school,  which,  al- 
though suggesting  some  useful  hints  on  education,  has  been  such 
as  not  to  allow  him  to  communicate  to  his  readers  many  of  the 
results  of  his  experience.  He  is  now,  however,  about  to  relin- 
quish this  employment,  with  the  intention  of  directing  all  bis  ef- 
forts to  the  promotion  of  the  circulation  and  usefulness  of  the 
Teacher's  Guide,  and  to  the  advancement  of  the  general  inter- 
ests of  the  great  cause  of  education.  He  is  ardently  desirous  of 
devoting  to  this  ca^ise  his  whole  time  and  attention,  unencumber- 
ed with  any  other  cares  or  pursuits,  except  so  far  as  they  may 
be  rendered  directly  subservient  to  the  main  object.  Notwith- 
standing the  experience  he  has  had  in  teaching  for  nineteen  years 
past,  and  the  acquaintance  he  has  formed,  during  that  period, 
with  numerous  school-books,  and  with  schools  in  several  of  the 
New  England  States  ;  he  wishes  to  examine  a  greater  number 
of  the  more  recent  school-books  and  publications  on  education, 
and  to  obtain  that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  present  condi- 
tion of  schools  and  with  the  methods  of  instruction  and  govern- 
ment actually  practised  in  them,  which  can  be  obtained  only  by 
travelling  and  inspecting  them  in  his  own  person.  In  order  how* 
ever  to  carry  this  plan  fully  into  effect,  there  must  be  some  addi- 
tion to  our  list  of  subscribers ;  the  present  number  beiiig  little 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  printer  and  paper-maker.  The 
editor  seeks  no  emolument,  but  merely  to  be  sustained. in  an  nn- 
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dertaking  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  a  cause  io  which  the  whole 
commuDity  is  deeply  concerned.  That  he  shall  be  thus  sustain- 
ed}  he  presumes,  from  the  encouragement  which  he  has  alrea- 
dy received,  from  the  expressions  of  approbation  kindly  bestowed 
by  competent  judges,  and  from  tlie  measures  which  he  is  about  to 
take  to  render  the  publication  still  more  worthy  of  attention  and 
patronage.  By  the  commencement  oT  the  next  volume,  the  pub- 
lic, it  is  hoped,  wiii  be  prepared  to  enable  him  to  be  useful  on  a 
large  scale. 
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In  this  inventive  age,  I  have  sometimes  entered  a  manufactory, 
where   at  the  first  view,  1  have  been  astonished  to  see  an  assem- 
blage of  little  boys  and  girls  producing  results,  which  a  few 
years  ago  required  the  strength  and  ingenuity  of  men  and  wo- 
men. But  upon  a  moment's  inspection  my  astonishment  has  ceas- 
ed, when  I  perceived  that  the  whole  work  was  performed  by  ma- 
chinery ;  and  that  the  entire  agency  of  the  children  consisted  in 
starting  a  flood-gate,  turning  a  crank,  or  joining  an  end,  which 
even  a  sagacious  puppy  might  easily  be  taught  to  do.     Very  sim- 
ilar are  my  impressions  upon  inspecting  a  common  school.     I 
there  behold  a  crowd  of  little  folks,  ready  with  their  answers  to 
the  questions  of  their  instructer  on  grammar,  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, S^c.     But  only  let  a  question  be  propo!>ed,  to  which  they 
have  never  committed  an  answer ;  and  which  will  require  a  mo- 
ment's thought  or  the  comparison  of  two  ideas  which  are  ever  so 
familiar,  and  immediately  they  are  fixed  in  breathless  silence  ;  or 
instantly  answer,   '  I  don't  know.'     With   all  their  attainments, 
they  have  never  yet  learned  that  they  are  possessed  of  intelligent 
minds  which  are  capable  of  intellectual  exercise.     In  this  man- 
ner, their  intellectual  powers  are  kept  asleep,  and  they  are  em- 
ployed year  after  year  in  the  dull  and  senseless  round  of  com- 
mitting questions  and  answers,  which  they  do  not  understand, 
and  which  will  consequently  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  the  exercise 
is  laid  aside. 

*  As  a  further  illustration  of  some  of  these  remarksi  I  cannot 
forbear  to  relate  the  following  fact.  A  few  years  ago,  as  I  was 
travelling  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  being  at  leisure  one  af- 
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ternooii,  I  was  invited  by  a  friend  to  visit  a  select  school,  taught 
by  a  highly  approved  English  instructer  in  the  village.  As  this 
was  always  a  pleasant  recreation,  I  cheerfully  accepted  the  invi- 
tation.    I  was  soon  convinced  that  it  was,  in  many  respects,  one 

,  of  the  best  regulated  schools  that  I  had  ever  seen.  Its  police  was 
so  complete,  that,  though  occupying  two  different  rooms,  there 
appeared  uo  less  diligence  and  order  in  the  one  from  which  the 
teacher  was  absent,  than  when  he  was  present.  The  mechanic- 
al part  of  the  various  exercises  was  performed  by  all  the  schol- 
•ars  with  great  propriety  and  precision.  There  were  many  good 
readers,  and  some  very  expert  at  figures,  and  they  could  '  say 
ojp  without  a  moment's  hesitation  all  the  rules  which  they  had 
committed  to  memory.  Similar  proficiency  was  discovered  by 
several  in  English  grammar.  But  I  soon  learned  that  geogra- 
phy was  the  favorite  hobby  of  the  school.  Tiiis  they  had  been 
taught  by  a  method  which  I  consider  excellent,  and  that  is  b^  map 
cardi.  On^each  ca**d  the  profile  of  a  state  or  other  district  is 
drawn,  with  the  rivers,  mountains,  principal  towns,  he.  marked 
in  an  intelligible  manner,  but  without  a  word  or  letter  to  inform 
the  eye  to  what  country  it  applies.     Upon  presenting  one  of  these, 

'^the  scholar  asks  his  competitor  what  country  it  is  ; — how  bound- 
ed ;— what  river  that  is ; — what  course  it  runs,  be.  &c.  proposing 
all  the  questions  which  are  usually  asked  upon  the  map.  If  all 
are  answered  correctly,  he  takes  a  card,  and  presents  on«  in  his 
turn ;  and  thus  at  the  close  of  the  exercise,  or  ^ame  if  you  please, 
the  number  of  cards  determines  the  victor.  It  was  pleasant  to  see 
a  multitude  of  children  and  youth  from  six  or  eight  to  eighteen 
years,  to  all  appe^irance,  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  geogra- 
phy of  their  own  country.  But  in  the  course  of  the  performance, 
I  became  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  one  of  them  bad  attended  to 
the  subject  as  a  pr<ictical  science.  In  order  to  test  the  correctness 
of  my  opinion,  1  requested  the  privilege  of  asking  a  few  simple 
questions,  which  was  freely  granted.  Addressing  myself  to  oije 
of  the  oldest  and  most  expert  scholars,  a  young  lady  of  a  fine 
countenance,  I  said,  Will  you  point  your  finger  towards  Boston? 
She  sat  motionless,  evidently  ignorant  of  its  direction.  I  propos- 
ed Philadelphia  and  New- York,  with  no  better  suceess.  At 
length  I  mentioned  Albany,  with  the  full  expectation  of  a  cor* 
rect  answer;  but  she  pointed  towards  Canada.  I  then  request- 
ed her  to  tell  me  in  what  direction  the  State  of  Ohio  lay  from  us, 
and  she  pointed  to  the  south.     Some  of  these  and  similar  ques- 
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tioos  vcere  put  to  |he  other  scholars,  but  with  no  more  satisfac- 
tory result.  This  simple  experiment  satisfied  my  friend,  and  I 
think  must  satisfy  any  reasonable  man,  that  children  may  be 
made  expert  scholars  in  many  of  the  sciences,  without  being  a 
whit  the  wiser  for  any  of  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 

Theire  is  something  so  mechanical  in  the  exercises  of  a  com- 
mon school,  that  1  can  never  contemplate  the  scene  without  dis- 
gust. Even  the  very  books  with  which  our  children  are  fur- 
nished, instead  of  being  used  as  a  treasury  of  materials  for  men- 
tal exercise,  are  regarded  as  so  many  little  machines,  by  which 
all  the  requisite  operations  of  the  school  are  performed.  And 
in  the  use  of  them  on  the  present  plan,  there  is  very  liltle,  if  any, 
more  intellectual  exercise,  than  among  the  children  in  a  cotton 
manufactory. 

One  idea  more,  and  I  shall  dismiss  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject- It  is' a  very  common  thing  to  hear  aged  people,  who  re- 
ceived what  little  education  they  possess,  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  express  their  a»tonishment  that  the  children  of  the  present 
day  do  not  make  greater  proficiency  under  all  the  advantages 
which  they  enjoy.  Many  a  time  have  I  heard  an  old  man  ex- 
claim, '  How  vastly  superior  are  the  advantages  of  children  at 
the  present  time,  to  what  they  were  when  1  was  young !  Why,  I 
had  but  one  quarter's  schooling  in  my  life ;  and  that  without  a 
spelling-book,  a  grammar,  a  geography,  an  arithmetic,  or  any 
other  booh,  except  the  psalter  and  the  Bible.  But  now  all  these 
and  a  dozen  other  manuals,  completely  arranged  and  simplified 
to  the  capacity  of  a  child,  are  readily  furnished  ;  and  a  perma- 
nent school  during  the  whole  year  is  constantly  enjoyed.  It  ap- 
pears to  me,  if  I  had  possessed  all  these  advantages  only  for 
twelve  months,  when  I  was  young,  I  should  have  acquired  more 
in  that  time,  than  children  now  do  in  several  years.' 

The  whole  of  this  mystery  is  unravelled  by  a  recurrence  to 
tbe  defects  of  the  present  system  already  developed.  In  former 
days,  when  elementary  books  had  scarcely  found  the  interior  of 
a  school  house,  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  children  to  make 
any  proficiency  without  mental  exertion.  This  every  one  felt ; 
and  hence  all  their  intellectual  powers  were  put  in  requisition  ; 
and  tbe  result  was,  that  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  those 
times,  children  learned  more  in  one  quarter,  than  is  now  acquir- 
ed in  years.  And  this  was  not  all ;  what  they  then  learned,  they 
understood;  and  though  words  are  easily  forgotten,  yet  ideas  once 
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treasored  op  in  the  mind,  are  generally  retained.  Bat  now,  jost 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  elementary  books  and  other  sim- 
ilar helps,  is  the  necessity  of  intellectual  exertion  dimioisbed. 
The  memory  is  made  the  main  instrument  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  all  the  other  mental  powers  are  permitted  to  sleep. 
Hence,  years  become  necessary  for  the  acquisition  of  that,  which 
in  other  circumstances,  might  easily  be  obtained  in  as  many 
months.— I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  disapproving  of 
well  digested  elementary  books.  It  is  the  abuse  of  them  pn 
the  present  system,  that  I  have  found  fault  with.  ♦  *  ♦ 
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SCHOOLS  IN  NANTUCKET. 

In  this  town  there  are  five  schools  on  the  moniiorial  svstem,  lately  commeoced.  Three  of 
tbem  are  public  ;  two  are  supported  by  Sir  Isaac  doffin's  donatiiw.  Adaniral  Coffin,  ef 
England,  who  is  a  native  oC  Nantucket,  visited  the  island  in  ISfflS,  and  purchased  a  school 
house,  capable  of  accommodating  five  hundred  scholars  on  the  Lanctateriao  System  of  edu- 
cation. He  afvpoinled  five  Trustees,  all  Coffim  and  descendants  of  TVistom  Cqfin  who 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  ofthis  isUnfC   These  Trustees  have  been  incorporati  ' 

to  them  and  their  successors  has  been  conveyed  the  building — and  he  has  maoe  a  < 

to  the  corporation  of  about  eleven  thousand  dollars,  the  annual  income  of  which  is  to  Ite  w- 
plied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  ibe  descendants  of  Tristam  Coni 
in  the  male  and  female  line.  The  Trustees  are  also  to  be  his  desceodaots.  The  sum  ap- 
propriated by  the  Trustees  with  an  inconsiderable  addition  from  the  schohurs,  now  fbmishei 
the  means  of  education  to  more  than  two  hundred  children.  Ree,  ^  TV. 

FELLENBERG'S  SCHOOL- 

The  American  Farmer  of  April  3,  contains  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Emanuel  de  Fellenberg  to  Anthony  Morris,  Esq.  dated 
Hoffwyly  near  Berne,  Switzerland,  Ja».  10,  1827.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract. 

***'*!  have  only  attained,  by  the  efforts  of  thirty  years, 
and  the  application  of  my  whole  fortune,  one  complete  and  coa- 
nected  class  of  associates  and  assistants,  such  as  was  requisite  to 
realise  my  plans  at  Hoffwjl.  I  have  also  perfectly  succeeded  ia 
establishing,  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  thirteen  schools  for  the 
laboring  classes.  This  success  has  sufficed  to  prove  that  my  plans 
are  not  Utopian,  and  that  we  may  expect  to  realise  from  them 
the  results  to  which  our  views  are  directed,  as  soon  as  the  true 
friends  of  humanity  sliall  determine  to  establish  institutions  pro- 
portioned to  the  importance  of  the  objects  of  their  efforts.  At 
this  time  I  am  entirely  alone  in  the  practice  of  my  theory,  not- 

*We  have  had  most  -of  the  following  articles  on  hand  a  considerable  time,  tiot  bciog  able 
~   to  make  room  for  their  insertion. 
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withstanding  the  colossal  reputation  which  it  has  pleased  divine 
providence  that  HofiWyl  has  obtained. 

My  school  for  the  laboring  classes  amounts  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight;  which,  though  a  large  number  for  my  limited 
fortune,  is  small  on  the  scale  of  utility  for  which  it  was  designed. 

I  think,  sir,  that  1  have  expressed  to  you  verbally  the  great 
error  I  committed  in  relying  too  much  on  the  favorable  disposi- 
tions and  aid  of  ray  contemporaries,  after  I  should  have  proved 
to  them  the  practicability  and  efficiency  of  nsy  plans,  The  proofs 
have  been  made  and  demonstrated  ;  but  my  contemporaries  have 
possessed  so  little  of  really  practical  philanthropy,  that  they  have 
remained  satisfied  with  the  demonstration  of  the  problem,  with- 
out further  attention  to  it,  and  consequently  without  giving  to  it 
the  extensive  effect  and  operation  at  which  I  aimed." 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  CONNECTICUT. 

The  Connecticut  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Common 
Schools,  lately  commenced,  (see  pp.  158  and  192,)  was  fully  or- 
ganized at  Hartford,  May  15th.  Lt.  Governor  Peters  was  elect- 
ed President.  The  circulars,  which  had  been  issued  by  the  so- 
ciety, were  more  successful  than  could  have  been  expected  in  so 
short  a  time.  A  strong  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  object,  and 
important  communications  are  received.  Returns  have  been 
made  from  seventy-one  School  Societies,  situated  in  all  parts  of 
the  State.  The  facts  disclosed,  as  well  as  the  opinions  express- 
ed, afford  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  need  of  improvement  in  the 
present  school  system.  A  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the 
General  Assembly,  accompanied  by  a  digest  of  these  reports. 

Recorder  and  Telegraph. 


INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

A  meeting  was  recently  held  in  Philadelphia,  Robert  Ralston 
f!$q.  in  the  chair,  at  which  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of 
Establishing  infant  schools,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed  to 
report  at  a  future  meeting.  Also  a  Society  of  ladies  has  been 
formed  in  New- York,,  denominated  The  Infant  School  Society  of 
the  City  ofJ^ew-York;  whose  object  is  defined  to  be,  "  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  infant  poor."     Mrs.  Bethune  is  first  directress. 

Rec.  ir  TeU 
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THE  FRANKLIN  PRIMER. 

Since  our  last  Number  was  issued,  we  have  obiaiiied  a  few  copies  of  the  FraokKn  Prin- 
er,  Thii^  Edition;  and  we  find  that  some  of  our  ideas  had  been,  in  part,  anticipated  bv 
the  author.  We  complained  of  the  abrupt  transition  from  the  abs  lo  the  -Analysis  of  the 
first  section.  We  now  lind  two  pages  of  "  intermediate  lessons"  inserted,  conC  ting  of  col- 
umnji  for  "  Spelling  ;''~to  make  room  for  which,  two  sections  are  excluded  at  the  close  of 
the  book.  These  columns  for  spelling,  however,  though  better  than  nothing,  and  tlioag:fa  the 
words  are  selected  and  arranged  with  much  ingenuity,. are  yet  far  frfim  being  what  wo 
could  wish.  With  the  first  column,  indeed,  being  one  twelfth  part  of  the  two  pages,  we  are 
well  pleased  ;  and  that  is  about  all,  of  which  wei  should  make  any  use  previously  to  eater- 
iog  on  the  reading  lessons.  The  other  ooliimns  might  be  advantageously  used  in  cowMt- 
tion  with  the  subsequent  lessons,  introduciug  a  small  portion  at  a  time,  and  in  wdi  a  way 
as  to  illustrate  the  analogies  of  English  orthography.  For  instance,  in  connection  with  the 
first  word  (How)  in  the  Composition  on  p.  9,  let  the  child  read  and  spell  the  words  oo  p.  7, 
column  5,  in  which  the  diptbong  ow  is  found.— In  the  first  and  second  Sections,  both  tbt 
Analysis  and  Composition  are  now  divided  into  twapartti  which  is  an  essential  improives. 
ment. — The  price  of  the  Primer  is  6  1-4  Cents. 

List  of  Agents  for  the  Teacher* s  Ghiide. 

Tlie  following  gentlemen  are  respectfully  requested  to  act  as  Agents  lor  the  TkACHJUt's 

Guide  and  Parent's  Assistant, — at  least  so  far  as  to  receive  and  transmit  names  aid 

payments  from  subscriben  in  their  vicinity. 

Andover,  Me.  John  A.  Poor, 

Baldwin^  Me.  Rev.  Noah  Emerson, 

Bristol,  Me.  Aaron  Blaney,  Esq.  P.  M. 

Bpston,  Mass.  Wait,  Greene.  &.  Co.  13,  Court  Street. 

Bentardston,  Mass.  ZL.  C.  'Newcomb, 

Concord,  N,  H.  J.  B.  Moore, 

Dover ^  N.  H.  Samuel  C.  Stevens, 

FannvngUmy  Me.  Hebron  May  hew, 

Gorham,  Me.  Nahvm  Chadbouni, 

Jefferson,  Me.  Francis  Shepherd,  Esq.  P.  H. 

Lexington,  Va.  J.  W.  Paine, 

Marlborough,  Mass.  Rev.  Sylvester  F.  Bucklin, 

Neto-Hampion,  N.  H.  Rev.  B.  P.  Farnsworth, 

Newburyport.Mass.  Charles  Whipple, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Samuel  Putnam. 

Pcacham,  Vl.  Joseph  Thacher, 

Saco,  Me.  Thomas  Fowler. 

Sidney,  Me.  Rev.  Ezra  Gomg,  « 

Salem,  Mass.  Whipple  6c  Lawrence^ 

SturgeonoHie,  Va.  Henry  Clary, 

Taunton,  Mass.  Charles  J.  Warren, 

Vassalborough,Me.  Phillip  Leach,  Esq.  P.  M. 

QU'  Our  correspondents  and  friends  are  requested  to  direct  all  their  communicatian  to 
the  editor  or  printer  at  Portland,  Me. 

Erkatum.— Page  249,  line  7  from  the  bottom,  instead  of /or  some  read  the  same, 

Thk  Tjeachsr's  Guide  is  published  semi-monthly,  at  one  doUar  a  yearrto  be  pai<l 
within  the  year  :  if  delayed  beyond  that  time,  Sl',50,  To  those  who  procure  subecnbei* 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  sixth  copy  gratis. 

^  QDRTLAND  :  A.  Shirley,  Printer— J.  L.  Parkhurst,  Editt*. 
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FIRST  LESSONS  IN  READING  AND  SPELLING. 

We  have  brought  into  view  several  methods  of  teaching  the  al- 
phabet, and  offered  some  remarks  of  our  own,  (pp.  33  and  49,) 
without  inquiring  whether  it  is  best  that  the  learning  of  the  names 
of  the  letters  should  be  the  first  or  a  subsequent  step  in  the  busi- 
ness of  learning  to  read.  This  question,  however,  is  one,  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  considerable  importance.  It  has  been  said, 
t^  one  of  the  best  writers  on  education*,  that  ^^  the  names  of  the 
letters  are  an  incumbrance  in  teaching  a  child  To  read."  How 
far  this  opinion  is  correct,  and  in  what  way  a  child  may  be  most 
successfully  taught  to  read  and  spell,  either  with  or  without 
knowing  the  names  of  the  letters,  is  the  inquiry  to  which  we  now 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

lo  regard  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  child  has  thrtt 
things  to  learn :  I  the  form  of  each  letter,  which  is  addressed  to 
his  eye  ;  2.  th§  namA  of  each  letter,  whicli  is  addressed  to  his 
ear ;  and  3.  the  power  of  each  letter,  or  the  sound  which  it  rep- 
re|ents  as  combined  in  syllables  and  words.  If  every  letter  had 
only  ar^epower^  as  it  has  one  name  ;  and  if  its  power  were  always 
the  iame  as  its  name  ;  and  if  none  of  the  letters  ever  lost  their 
power,  or  became  sUent^  as  it  is  called  ; — then  the  business  ef 
learning  to  read  would  be  easy.  But  unfortunately  the  case  is 
far  otherwise.  The  names  which  have  been  given  to  several  of 
the  letters  are  so  injudicious,  as  to  be  quite  a  stumbling-block  to 
the  young  learner.  The  difficulty  which  the  child  Sieets  from 
this  source,  being  the  most  obvious,  shall  be  first  considered. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  letter  A.  If  we  call  this  letter  by  its  usu- 
al name,  aitckj  and  if  the  child,  guided  by  analogy,  takes  its  name 
as  an  index  of  its  power,  he  will  say,  A-a,  cAa,   rather  than  A*a, 

*  Ed^wortb.    See  PracticaJ  EdncatioD,  Vol.  I .  Chapter  2.^ 
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Aa.  If  the  letter  were  called  he^  the  difficulty  would  vaoish.<— 
Tbe  letters  c  and  ^present  a  difficulty,  which  is  not  so  easily  ob- 
viated by  a  change  of  name.  When,  for  instance,  these  letters 
precede  the  vowels  a  and  o,  if  the  child  is  guided  by  analogy,  he 
will  inevitably  say^  e-a>  «a,  and  g-ojo.  After  being  told  again 
and  again,  that  c-a  spells  ka^  and  g-o^  gOy  he  may  remember  it ; 
but  he  feels  that  he  is  doing  violence  to  nature  by  spelling  in 
that  way.  Some  have  attempted  to  obviate  this  difficulty  by 
teaching  the  child  to  give  to  the  letter  c  the  name  of  ke  or  €A;,and 
to  g  the  name  «f  egj  when  those  letters  have  their  hard  sound. 
We  never  made  trial  of  this  method,  but  it  is  probably  an  im* 
provement;  though  the  child  would  doubtless  find  considerable 
difficulty  in  remembering  when  to  call  tbe  letters  by  the  one  name, 
and  when  by  the  other.-<-Tiie  letter  fp,  as  Mr.  Neef 's  pupil  says, 
has  a  '*  queer  name"  indeed.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  letter  is  formed  of  two  u's  joined  together. 
But  though  the  eye  can  perceiye  tbis^tbe  ear  takes  no  cognisance 
of  it ;  and  the  child  would  just  as  easily  learn  that  teedle'de-o 
spells  wOf  as  that  double-yu-o  does.  If  w  were  called  we  or  m, 
the  name  would  be  suitable,  when  the  letter  begins  a  syllable, 
but  not  when  it  is  placed  after  another  vowel.  Tbe  name  oo 
would  be  suitable  in  either  case.  Thus,  when  a  child  finds  diffi- 
culty in  speaking  words  beginning  with  ur,  he  may  be  assisted 
by  being  made  to  say,  oo-a,  way  ;  oo^Cj  ve  ;  he. ;  and  then, 
oo-ety  wet;  oo-aW'ter^  water ^  &;c.* — The  letter  y  again  is  badly 
named,  whether  it  be  used  as  a  vowel  or  a  consonant.  The  name 
vA  much  more  properly  belongs  to  w  than  to  this  letter ;  and  the 
child,  if  be  follows  nature,  will  inevitably  say  y-a^wa^  instead  of 
y-a,  ya.  The  letter  ought  by  all  means  to  have  been  called  yi  ; 
.^d  how  it  came  to  be  called  u^',  we  cannot  conjecture. 

In  all  these  instances,  the  name  of  the  letter  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing any  guide  to  the  sound  of  the  syllable,  that  its  only  tendency 
is,  to  lead  tbe  child  astray — to  suggest  a  wrong  prononciatioli. 
Let  us  now  look  at  the  subject  a  little  more  closely,  and  examine 
those  letters  whose  names  and  power  correspond.  Suppose  a 
child,  having  learned  his  letters,  (that  is,  their  forms  and  names,) 
is  about  to  begin  his  a6«,  as  they  are  called.  Take,  for  instance, 
2-0,  la.  If  you  point  at  the  letters  /  and  a  in  succession,  he  will 
say,  l-a  \  but  he  has  not,  by  this,  advanced  an  inch  toward 
knowing  what  sound  is  represented  by  tbe  two  letters  combined^ 

*When-  be  cannot  articulate  words  beginning  with  v>ht  teach  him  in  the  feNowing 
■cr :  hwhoHf  nohm;  hoon,  whf ;  hooHii,  ttfud. 
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c^r,  to  other  words,  what  l-a  spells.  Tou  wish  him  to  say,  2-a> 
la  ;  and  if  you  iell  him  to  say  so,  he  will  do  it ;  but  still  he  sees 
no  reason  why  he  should  say  la  immediately  after  saying  /-a  ; 
in  other  words,  he  sees  no  connexion  ^between  the  names  of 
these  two  letters  and  the  sound  which  they  represent  when  com- 
bined in  a  syllable.  When  he  says  /-a,  he  utters  three  simple 
sounds  ;  namely,  the  sound  of  the  short  e,  in  the  name  el ;  the 
sound  of  the  consonant  l^or  what  Mr.  Neef  calls  an  articulation  ; 
and  the  sound  a:  the  two  first  of  these  sounds  are  uttered  in  the 
closest  connection,  and  the  third  after  a  slight  pause.  When  he 
says  la,  he  drops  the  first  of  the  three  sounds,  and  utters  the  oth- 
er two  in  close  connection.  Now,  what  reason  does  the  utterance 
of  three  sounds  aflbrdj  for  repeating  two  of  them,  and  omitting 
the  other  ?  The  child  will,  indeed,  in  time,  by  an  arbitrary  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  learn  to  say  2a,  whenever  he  has  just  said  /-a; 
but  it  will  cost  him  more  labor,  than  it  did  to  learn  the  forms  and 
names  of  both  the  letters  I  and  a.  Having,  however,  become 
roaster  of /-a,  /a,  he  will  learn  Z-e,  l-i,  and  l-o  without  much  diffi- 
culty. He  will  also  find  it  easy  to  combine  /,  nt,  n,  and  «,  with 
each  of  the  vowels  a,  «,  f,  and  o.  But  the  consouants  6,  <2, /», 
t,  r,  and  z  present  a  new  difficulty.  When  the  child  says  6-a, 
he  utters,  as  in  the  case  ofl-a,  three  simple  sounds;  but  one  of 
these  is  the  sound  of  the  long  e,  instead  of  the  short  e,  and  this 
sound  IS  the  second  instead  of  being  the  first  of  the  three  ;  so  that 
die  sound  to  be  dropped,  in  saying;  ha,  is  now  a  different  and 
more  prominent  sound,  and  in  a  different  situation.  In  sajring  6-f, 
he,  d-e,  de,  be.  there  is  a  perplexity  arising  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  the  sound  represented  by  the  two  letters  combined, 
is  the  same  as  the  name  of  the  former  of  the  two  letters.  In  com- 
bining the  consonantsy  and  k  with  the  vowels,  the  child  has  a  new 
sound  to  drop ;  namely,  the  sound  of  long  a,  instead  of  that  of 
long  e.  In  saying  r-a,  ra,  the  sound  to  be  dropped  is  still  difi!er- 
ent,  (namely  ah  ;)  and  is  the  first  '^f  the  three,  as  in  the  case  of 
I-a,  la.  In  combining  the  consonants  with  the  vowel  «,  an  addi* 
tmnal  difficulty  arises.  In  saying  Z-u,  the  child  utters /btir  sounds, 
namely  the  sound  of  short  e,  of/,  of  y,  and  of  oo  ;  aad  in  saying 
iu,  two  of  these  are  dropped,  namely  the  first  and  the  third. 

When  the  child  comes  to  those  combinations,  in  which  the  vow- 
el is  placed  before  the  consonant,  as  a-b,  ah,  e-&,  eh,  8cc.  he  lias 
a  new  set  of  difficulties  to  encounter.  According  to  the  analogy 
of  all  that  be  has  been  learning,  he  concludes,  that  a-h  spells 
abe,  e-6,  ebe,  be.  But  alas  !  analogy  misleads  htm  ;  and  its  gui- 
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nology,  And  Astrononoy,  may  be  taught,  either  orally,   or  from 
suitable  books,  if  such  can  be  found. 

By  "  CoiQpositioD,"  we  mean  written  composition  ;  the  maa* 
Der  of  teaching  which  will  be  conbidered  hereafter. 

We  should  be  glad  to  add  Natural  History  and  Natural  Phi- 
losophy to  the  list  of  branches,  if  we  knew  of  any  books  on  these 
subjects  adapted  to  common  schools. 

We  have  not  named  Rhetoric  among  the  branches  to  be  stud- 
ied, becaase  we  think  that  what  is  commonly  called  *  studying 
rhetoric,' — that  is,  reading  Blair  or  Jamieson,  and  committing 
certain  portions  to  memory,  or  getting  answers  to  printed  ques- 
tions,— is  a  very  unprofitable  exercise,  at  least  for  pupils  in 
opmmoQ  schools  ;  and  we  strongly  suspect  that  one  half  the 
scholars  in  a^^ademies  and  private  schools,  who  *  study  rhetoric,' 
would  derive  greater  benefit  from  spending  that  time  in  learning 
te  read  and  spell,  and  to  understand  what  they  read.  Indeed, 
all  the  books  on  rhetoric  that  we  have  $een,  require  a  mature  and 
cultivated  mind,  in  order  to  be  useful.  If,  however,  by  '  Rheto- 
ric,' we  mean  the  art  of  using  language  so  as  to  express  our  ideas 
10  the  most  fproible  and  pleasing  manner,  it  is  an  art  which  the 
abild  ought  tOi  begin,  to  learn,  by  the  example  of  those  around 
him,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to.  talk  ;  in  which  he  ought  to  receive 
9ra(  instruction  during  the  whoje  period  of  childhood  ;  and 
which  he  may  be  taught  by  exercises  in  written  compontionj  as 
soon  as  he  has  learned  to  write  a  legible  hand.  The  use  of  figura- 
tive language,  and  the  naipes  of  some  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric, 
may  be  taught  by  means  of  examples  ;.  and  many  of  the  direc- 
tions or  rul99  cont^tioed  \n  Blair's,  (jectures,  may  be  taught,  one 
by  one,  as  cases  occur,  in  examiniug  e^erc^s^s  (q.  composition,  in 
which  those  rules  are  violated. 

The  e^ent  to  which  the  various  branches  shall  be  pursued, 
l^st  depend  on  the  capacity  and  assiduity  of  the  pupils,  and  the 
length  of  time  which  they  have  to  attend  school.  Nor  have  we 
any  objection  to  the  introduction  of  some  higher  branches  into  a 
common  school,  provided  the  school  is  small,  and  a  suitable 
number  of  the  scholars  are  properly  qualified  to  proceed  to  such 
branches.  We  would  venture  to  say,  that  if  the  number  of 
scholars  in  a  school  does  not  exceed  forty  or  fifty,  and  if  one  <eo- 
enih  of  the  vbole  number  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
brancheathat  have  been  named,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  business  of  life,  let  tbem,  if  they  please,  form  a 
^tasa,  and  conpmence  the  study  of  Surveyings  Navigatioo^  Alge* 
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bra,  or  Natural  Philosophy.  We  appr«heDd,  however,  that  there 
are  very  few  district  schools,  where  a  class  could  be  fermed  on 
these  conditions* 

We  have  not  mentioned  inorai  and  reltgiaus  instruction,  a- 
mong  the  branches  to  be  taught,  because  we  believe  that  this  is 
more  successfully  inculcated  by  occasional  remarks  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  reading  lessons,  than  as  a  distinct  branch.  Soaoe 
valuable  remarks  on  the  best  method  of  communicating  moral 
and  religious  instruction,  may  be  found  on  p.  141.  Mffe  would 
also  refer  the  reader  to  the  reiparks  on  p.  70,  on  the  duty  of  a 
teacher  to  comrouoicate  general  instruction. 

2.  The  order  in  which  the  various  branches  should  be  taken 
up,  depends  very  much  on  the  books  that  are  used  and  the  meth<* 
od  of  teaching  that  is  adopted.  We  have  named  the  branchea 
above  in  the  order  which  we  are  inclined  to  prefer,  pipvided  they 
be  properly  taught.  If,  however,  Reading  and  Spelling  are  to 
be  taught  according  to  the  prevailing  method,  we  should  place 
them  after  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  Again,  if  Grammar  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  method  which  was  formerly  practised,  and  which 
still  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent,  we  should  place  this  branch 
after  Writing  and  Geography.  By  Writing,  we  intended  writing 
with  a  pen  :  if  writing  on  a  slate  is  taught,  it  may  be  commenced 
immediately  after  Reading  and  Spelling,  and  beibre  Intellectual 
Arithmetic.  We  cannot  give  our  reasons  for  placing  Gaograpby 
so  near  the  end  of  the  list,  without  entering  into  a  larger  discnat 
sion  of  the  subject,  than  we  have  room  for  at  present. 

3.  It  remains  to  say  something  on  the  third  topic  of  inquiry, 
which  relates  to  the  elementary  books  best  a^pted  to  the  use  of 
common  schools.  Our  correspondembas  indeed,  by  asking  this 
question,  imposed  on  us  a  difficult  and  laborious,  a  delicate  and 
invidious  task.  We  apprehend,  that  merely  to  read  the  tables 
of  contents  of  all  tjie  elementary  school  books  in  existence,  or  to 
examine  tborougfuy  even  all  the  new  ones  that  are  daily  issuing 
from  the  press,  would,  of  itself,  be  a  task  too  great  for  one  man 
to  perform.  A  premium  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  offered,  last 
year,  to  the  person  who  should  write  *'  the  best  Essay  or  Criti* 
dsm  on  the  different  SpMing  Books  now  in  use."  The  essay 
submitted  was  to  include  criticisms  on  the  fQliowing  Spelling 
Books  :  Dilworth,  Perry,  Mavor,  Murray,  Webster,  Picket,  Lit- 
tle, Wiggins,  Alexander,  Bradley,  Mayo,  May,  Hull,  Cummiogs, 
Marshall,  Crandail,  Byerly,  Cooaby,  Borbans,  Hasen,,  Cobb, 
tFones,  Sears,  Hawes,  Bently,  Torrey,  Kelley,  Boiles,  and  Will- 
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iams.*  So  much  for  the  single  article  of  Spdling  B^okt. 
Welly  then,  might  our  correspondent  and  his  coadjutors  shriuk 
from  ''  the  task  of  collecting  all  the  elementary  books  that  are  in 
existence,  and  instituting  such  a  thorough  inquiry  as  would  ena- 
ble them  to  make  a  proper  selection." 

The  task  imposed  on  us  is  also  a  delicate  and  invidious  one. 
To  recommend  one  book  in  preference  to  others,  is  to  touch  the 
interest  and  array  the   prejudices  of  the  authors,  publishers,  and 
advocates  of  all  the  books  which  are,  by  implication,  pronounced 
to  be  of  inferior  merit.     Some  of  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered 
in  introducing  new  and  improved'  books  into  schools,  have  been 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  Carter,  in  the  extract  from  his  Letters  on  p. 
S04.     An  attempt  was  made,  a- few  weeks  since,  to  introduce 
the  Franklin  Primer  into  a  small  private  school,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Spelling  Book.     The  lady  who  teaches  the   school,  ex- 
amined the  book,  was  pleased  with  it,  and  recommended  it  to  the 
parents  of  her  little  pupils.     She  had  eight  or  ten  children  of 
suitable  proficiency  to  use  the  Primer ;  but  she  was  able  to  per- 
suade one  only  to  purchase  a  book  for  her  child.     The  parents 
of  the  others  «aid  that  their  children  bad  books  already^  and  that 
was  sufficient.    They  would  not  give  a  single  four-pence-kalf- 
fenny  to  have   dieir  children  taught  in  a    better  manner  ;  and  to 
bare  them  make  greater  progress  in  reading  and  spelling,  and  in 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge.     So  it  is.     From  many  in- 
ttructers  little  is  to  be  hoped,  and  from  most  parents  still  less,  in 
varying  the  standard  of  common  education.     The  progress  of 
light  and  improvement  must  be  gradual ; — so  gradual,  that  we 
fear  some  of  our  schools  will  scarcely,  in  the  lapse  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, emerge  from  the  degraded  and  sad  state  into  which  they  are 
sunk.     To  raise  the  character  of  schools,  school-committees  must 
interfere,  and  that  same  legislative  power  must  be  exerted,which 
has  provided  for  the  establishment  of  thei^e  sdbools.     If  would, 
probably,  be  going  too  fast  for  the  legislature  to  establish  a  tini- 
formity  of  books  throughout  all  the  schools  in  each  State  ;  but  it 
woukl  be  well,  we  think,  if  a  Committee,  in  each  town,  consisting 
of  all  the  legally  qualified  instructers  belonging  to  the  town,  and 
ofthebest  educated  men  besides  which  the  town  should  afford, 
wonld  establish  an  absolute   uniformity  of  books  throughout  the 
town,  subject  to  alteration  whenever  the  Committee  should  thinj^ 

*J*^foi|;ot,  after.  aU,  to  mealion  Air.  FowM  SpeUiii;  Book,  which  it  certaialy  oitt 
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expedient.     Something  of  tbh  kind  has  been  done  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  we  look  upon  it  as  an  auspicious  event. 

We  do  not  like  to  recommend  particular  books,  wiihont  as- 
signing the  reasons  of  our  preference.  We  wish  to  enable  our 
readers  to  form  an  idea  as  to  what  kind  of  books  those  are  whicli 
we  recommend  ;  to  see  in  what  respects  they  are  superior  to 
others ;  and  to  judge,  for  themselves,  of  their  claim  to  public 
patronage.  We  also  wish  to  point  out  the  faults  which  we  find 
in  the  books  we  recommend  ;  for  the  double  purpose  of  guarding 
oar  readers  against  supposing  that  we  approve  of  them  in  every 
respect,  and  of  assisting  their  authors,  so  far  as  our  strictures  may 
meet  their  eye,  to  make,  in  future  editions,  those  improvements 
of  which  their  works  are  susceptible.  It  will,  therefore,  readily 
be  seen,  thit  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  give  a  complete  list  of 
books  best  adapted  to  the  use  of  common  schools.  We  will, 
however,  in  our  next  number,  endeavor  to  do  something  toward 
answering  the  question  of  our  correspondent.  ' 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  AN  INSTRUCTER. 

One  important  qualification  of  an  instructer,  is  a  fmdnesijor 
the  employment.  Every  instructor  should  not  only  be  "  apt  to 
teach,"  but  should  love  to  teach.  We  do  not  mean,  that  every 
instructer  should  prefer  the  business  of  teaching  to  all  Qther  em- 
ployments ;  nor  that  he  should  be  indifferent  to  the  numerous 
vexationa  and  trials  which  a  teacher  is  frequently  called  to  expe- 
rience ;  but  that  he  should  feel  a  lively  pleasure  in  communicat- 
ing instruction  to  his  pupils,  and  in  seeing  the  daily  accessions 
made  to  the  stock  of  their  ideas,  the  gradual  expansion  of  their, 
facalties,  and  the  increasing  vigor  of  their  intellectual  powers* 
Id  order  to  this,  it  is  not  so  necessary  that  he  should  possess 
great  learning  or  superior  talents,  as  that  he  should  be  fond  of 
the  particular  branches  of  science  and  literature  which  be  un- 
dertakes to  teach,  and  should  possess  some  degree  of  scientific 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  Undec 
the  eye  of  such  an  instructer,  the  scholars  will  be  likely  to  apply 
to  their  studies  with  cheerfulness,  with  alacrity,  with  pleasure. 
The  effect  which  is  produced  by  keeping  scholars  in  "  good  spir- 
its," is  almost  incredible.  We  do  not  mean  that  flow  of  spirits 
and  that  half  suppressed  laugh,  which  arise  from  little  acts  of 
roguery  or  sport,  either  sec/etly  or  opeoly  performed  ;  but  that 
animated  countenance,  and  that  brightening  eye,  and  that  glow 
•f  feeling,  which  arise  from  the  acquisition  of  new  ideaSi  and 
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which  are  caught  by  sympathy  from  the  instructer.  Unless  an 
instructer  can  inspire  his  pupils  with  feelings  hke  these,  and  can 
throw  around  their  studies  the  charm  of  a  thousand  pleasing  and 
interesting  associations,  he  is  ill  qualified  for  the  importaot  of- 
fice which  he  sustains.  It  is  a  most  unhappy  thing,  that  many 
are  induced,  by  pecuniary  considerations,  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching,  though  they  are  averse  to  the  employment,  and 
derive  little  or  no  satisfaction  from  the  improvement  oftheir  pupils. 
Suchinstructersdo,  indeed  in  many  instances,  labor  with  patieuce, 
diligence,  and  perseverance,  and  thus  push  their  scholars  along 
considerably  ;  but  they  do  this  merely  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or 
from  a  regard  to  reputation,  or  in  order  to  be  again  employed 
in  teaching.  And  the  youngest  child  has  discernment  enough 
to  see,  when  he  recites  to  such  an  instructer,  that  his  heart  is  not 
in  his  work.  Flence,  whether  a  greater  or  less  progress  be  made, 
the  path  of  learning  is,  to  them,  not  a  flowery,  but  a  thorny  one* 
And,  we  fear,  in  very  many  in^tructers,  the  want  of  love  to  their 
employment  is  accompanied  by  a  want  of  the  commendable 
qualities  of  patience,  diligence,  and  perseverance.  See  how  dull 
and  heartless  is  the  application  of  yonder  unfortunate  group  of 
children.  Would  you  know  the  cause,  look  at  their  instructer  ;«- 
he  is  as  dull  and  heartless  as  they. 

We  are  aware,  that  there  is  some  difficulty  in  preventing  such 
instructers  as  we  have  just  described  from  engaging  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching.  It  would  be  difficult  for  clergymen,  precep- 
tors, and  examining  committees  to  refuse  to  give  them  a  certifi- 
cate of  their  legal  qualifications ;  but  school-committees  would 
do  well  to  guard,  as  far  as  possible,  against  employing  them ; 
and  those  who  think  of  otfering  themselves  as  teachers,  while 
they  are  conscious  of  an  aversion  to  the  employment,  ought  to 
be  prevented  from  doing  so,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  a  regard  to 
the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation. 

If  the  exclusion  of  such  instructers  would  not  lead  a  sufficient 
number  to  take  charge  of  all  the  schools,  we  would  say,  let  th% 
number  of  schools  be  diminished,  or  let  each  school  be  kept  in 
operation  a  less  proportion  of  the  time  rather  than  employ  teach- 
<ers  who  are  destitute  of  so  necessary  a  qualification. 

As  to  parents  and  others,  who  associate  with  children  oat  of 
school,  and  who  are  conscious  of  an  avef^on  to  reading  and  sta* 
dy,  perhaps  the  best  direction  we  caji  give  is,  that  they  should 
cautiously  conceal  their  feelings  from  them.  And  it  seems  not 
difficult  fbr  them  to  do  so ;  for,  as  there  is  no  necessity  of  their 
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taking  any  part  in  teaching  the  young,  they  may,  in  their  pres- 
euce,  avoid  letting  a  word  fall  from  their  lipg,  nhich  has  any 
connection  with  the  subject.  This  appears  to  be  the  only  safe 
course.  Many  instructers,  indeed,  wish  to  have  the  parents 
teach  their  children  some  of  the  first  lessons,  before  they  send 
them  to  school ;  but  if  they  had  our  views,  and  pursued  the 
method  of  teaching  which  we  would  recommend,  they  would 
choose  that  parents  in  general  should  commit  their  children  to 
their  care  and  instruction,  without  even  attempting  to  teach  them 
ih^ABC. 

Another  important  qualification  of  an   instructer  of  children 
and  youth,  is  an  expectation  that  they  will  be  pleased  with  their 
studies.     The  instructer  should  not  only  himself  love   learning, 
but  should  expect  his  pupils  to  love  it  too.     Unless  he  expects 
them  to  love  it,  there  is  little  hope  that  he  will  make  them  love 
it.     Without  this  expectation,  indeed,   he  will  not  even  attempt 
to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  learning  ;  but  will  use  means  di- 
rectly calculated  to  produc^  the  contrary  efi*ect.     It  is  only  be- 
cause parents  and  instructers  do  not  expect  children  to   love 
learning  for  its  own  sake,  that  they  have  recourse  to  threats  and 
compulsion,  to  bribery,  flattery,  and  rewards,  all  of  which  imply, 
that  learning  is  ;  not  of  itself,  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  mind. 
Those  who  entertain  better  views  of  the  subject,will  make  it  man- 
ifest to    children  in  a  variety    of  ways  ;  and  the  effect  on  their 
mind  cannot  be  otherwise  than   happy.     Such    a  parent,  instead 
of  driving  young  children  to  school,  will  speak  of  school  in  such 
a  way,  that  they  will  of  course  desire  to  go.     He  will,  perhaps, 
in  the  first  instance,  give  them  permission  to  go  as  a  reward  of 
good   behavior  ;  ii  when  they  have  been  guilty  of  improper  con- 
duct, he  will,  occasionally,  detain  them  from  school  as  a  suita- 
ble punishment.  An  instructer  with  the  9ame  enlightened  views, 
will  make  his  pupils  feel,  that   to  be  taught,  or  to  be  permitted, 
to  learn,  is  a  privilege,  and  to  be  debarred  from  an  opportunity 
of  learmng,  is  a  painful  privation.  He  will,  not  unfrequentl}*^  pun- 
ish individuals  for  misconduct,  by  forbidding  them  to  recite  with 
their  class,  and  thus  making  them  lose  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a 
lesson.     If  certain  scholars  fail  to  get  their  lesson  well,  he  will 
forbear  to  reprove  them,  even  though  he  may  suspect  that  the 
deficiency  is  owing  entirely  to  negligence  and  idleness.     He  will 
rather  say,  *'  I  see  that  I  gave  you  too  long  a  lesson.     Tou  may 
take  the  same  again,  if  you  please.     Or,  if  that  is  too  much,  you 
may  take  a  part  of  it.     How  much  will  you  take,  and  get  it 
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well  ?"  If  they  still  fail  to  get  the  lesson  thoroughly,  he  will  as- 
sign the  same,  or  a  part  of  it,  a  third  time,  with  an  expressioa 
of  regret  that  it  jHras  so  long  in  the  first  place.  By  this  mode  of 
procedure,  if  the  lesson  was  really  too  hard,  the  task  will  be  light- 
ened, as  it  ought  to  be,  and  rendered  feasible.  If  the  failure  was 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  scholar,  perhaps  no  method  could  be  ta- 
ken, that  woufd  be  more  likely  to  lead  him  to  reflect  oa  the  sub- 
ject, and  repent  of  his  negligence.  He  will  probably  feel  asha- 
med net  to  get  the  lesson  well ;  and  the  mortification  which  he 
will  feel  in  reciting  so  short  a  lesson,  or  the  same  so  many  times, 
will  induce  him  to  petition  for  a  new  lesson,  or  for  a  longer  one. 
When  the  child  is  brought  to  this,  an  important  point  is  gained. 
The  instructer  may  now  say  to  him,  "  As  you  have  got  this  les- 
son well,  I  will  with  pleasure  give  you  a  new  one.  As  to  giving 
you  a  longer  lesson,  I  am  willing  to  indulge  you  in  getting  as 
much  as  you  conveniently  can.  I  will  lengthen  it  a  little  at  first, 
and  let  you  try  it.  If  you  get  it  well,  and  wish  for  more,  I  will 
then  give  you  a  longer  one."  « 

An  idle  boy,  who  has,  in  Ume  past,  been  managed  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  will  probably,  at  first,  either  smile  or  stare,  to  be 
treated  in  the  manner  above  described  ;  but  if  he  finds  that  the 
instructer  is  in  earnest  in  what  he  says,  he  will  probably  soon  ex- 
perience a  change  in  his  views  and  feelings.  If  an  extreme  case 
should  occur,  in  which  the  scholar  should  persist  in  preferring 
to  be  idle,  and  should  say,  that  the  shorter  his  lessons  were,  the 
better  he  liked  it,  the  instructer  might  try  the  efifect  of  debarring 
him  altogether  from  recitation  and  from  study.  Let  his  books  be 
taken  away ;  let  him  be  told,  that  be  is  not  requested  to  eat  with- 
out an  appetite,  but  that  he  shall  go  till  he  is  hungry  ;^  and  let 
him  be  placed  in  a  situation,  where  he  can  find  no  employment 
whatever.  The  weariness  of  having  nothing  to  do,  would  proba- 
bly, in  a  day  or  two,  make  him  desirous  of  trying  to  learn  a  little. 
But  if  not,  let  him  be  dismissed  from  the  school ;  aad  directed 
not  to  enter  its  walls  a^ain,  until  he  has  a  desire  to  get  a  lesson 
of  some  kind,  either  longer  or  shorter.  Better  would  it  be  for 
the  individual,  and  far  better  for  the  school,  that  he  should  nen^ 
er  return,  than  that  he  sbould  remain  in  the  school,  and  delib- 
erately prefer  idleness  to  improvement. 

But  what  shall  be  done  with  a  school  in  which  a  large  proper' 
iion  of  the  scholars  have  acquired  an. aversion  to  learning:^  To 
this  difficult  and  important  question,  we  will  endeavour  to  givo 
ao  answer  in  our  ooxt  number. 
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THE  TEACHER  IN  THE  SABBATH  SCHOOL. 

I  was  invited  on  a  fine  morning  by  a  ladj,  to  go  with  her  to  a  Sun- 
day School  of  which  she  was  a  manager;  and,  not  having  a  place 
of  worship  to  attend,  I  consented,  for  I  was  desirous  of  seeing  in 
what  manner  religious  instruction — the  avowed  object — was  ofiered 
to  the  children.  On  this  subject  I  had  rather  peculiar  opinions^ 
and  had  so  often  been  disappointed  in  my  visits  of  the  same  nature, 
that,  although  I  had  great  confidence  in  my  friend's  good  sense  and 
piety,  I  feared  lest  again  I  should  find  that  the  instruction  consisted 
in  hearing  a  Hymn,  the  Catechism  repeated,  and  a  few  chapters  in 
the  Testament  read- — ^not  explained* 

I  was  pleased  on  my  arrival  at  the  school  by  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  scholars.  They  were  all  decent  and  neat.  The  girls 
received  their  teachers  with  a  courtesey,  and  the  boys  respectfully 
took  off  their  hats.  This  was  a  good  sign.  I  am  always  inclined 
to  think  well  of  children,  who  are  civil  and  humble  in  their  manners. 
An  ill-bred  child  can  never  be  an  amiable  one.  I  was  still  more 
pleased  by  the  respect  and  seriousness,  with  which  they  listened  to, 
and  participated  in,  the  Hymn,  Chapter,  and  Prayer,  with  which 
the  presiding  manager  opened  school.  Each  teacher  stood  at  the 
bead  of  the  class  assigned  her,  to  observe  order,  and  I,  of  course, 
took  my  station  by  the  side  of  my  friend,  whose  lot  was  the  first 
class  of  boys.  It  was  a  regulation  that  each  child  should  commit  to 
memory  the  text  of  some  one  of  his  tickets,  and  that  he  should  re- 
peat it  as  soon  as  school  opened.  A  boy  apparently  of  11  years  of 
age,  whose  countenance  bespoke  good  sense,  but  wbose  manned  was* 
so  careless  and  indifferent  as  to  convince  me,  that  his  heart  was  not 
in  his  lesson,  approached  the  lady,  and,  handing  his  blue  ticket,  hur- 
ried over  the  solemn  charge,  "  Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth.''  Edward,  said  his  teacher,  what  do  you  mean  by 
"  remembering  your  Creator  ?"  He  looked  astonished  at  the  question, 
and  for  a  moment  did  not  answer  what  seemed  to  him,  a  very  sirn-- 
pie  one*  At  length  he  replied,  I  mean  that  I  must  not  forget  there 
is  a  God.  And  what  benefit  will  it  ever  be  to  you,  just  to  remera- 
der  that  there  is  a  God?  Having  once  knoton,  'tis  impossible,  Ed- 
ward, you  could  forget  that,  unless  your  memory  was  destro}  ed.  Is 
there  nothing  more  meant  by  this  command,  do  you  think  1  He  was 
silent.  The  class  drew  nearer,  and  so  did  I,  for  this  was  **  instruct 
Ifon."  Edward,  said  the  lady,  if  your  father,  who  is,  I  know,  a  kind 
and  tender  one,  were  to  send  you  to  school  in  a  distant  country, 
where  he  knew  you  would  meet  with  many  wicked  children,  and  that 
by  consenting  to  do  as  they  did,  you  would  compel  him,  when  you 
returned,  to  forbid  you  his  house,  where  good  and  obedient  childrea 
only  were  permitted  to  enter ;  and  if,  in  order  to  save  you  from  so 
dreadful  a  fate,  he  were  to  give  you  a  set  of  rules  and  strict  com* 
mandments,  and  were  to  say  to  you,  '*  My  son,  it  is  only  by  follow* 
iiig  these  that  you  can  escape  great  misery,  and  show  your  love  and 
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gratitude  to  me,  while  you  are  g:one,  then  remember  jour  Aither^ 
what  would  he  mean  by  that  charge  1  **  That  I  should  remember  all 
be  had  said  to  me  and  keep  his  commands/*  said  the  boy.  And  If 
jou  forgot  them,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  if  you  it^/^c/ecf  them , 
and  did  the  very  things  he  had  forbidden,  and  kept  company  with 
those  wicked  children,  who  despised  his  laws  and  every  day  insulted 
him  by  word  or  deed,  could  you  blame  your  father,  if,  when  you  re- 
turned he  refused  to  let  you  enter  his  house,  where  all  was  innouncef 
B,nd  peace  and  obedience  1 — No,  madam,  said  the  child,  whose  seri- 
ous countenance  and  manner,  showed  that  he  began  to  comprehend 
her  meaning,  and  whose  down-cast  eyes  and  crimson  cheek,  made 
me  suspect  that  he  had  a  kind  father  at  home,  whose  commands,  he 
had  too  often  disobeyed.  Look  at  this  Bible,  my  children,  and  lis- 
ten attentively  to  me,  said  the  teacher.  You  are  ail  sent  into  this 
world  as  into  a  school,  where  you  are  to  be  educated  for  another  tnd 
a  better  one.  God  is  your  father.  He  has  placed  you  here,  and  to 
save  you  from  the  snares  of  the  devil  and  wicked  men,  he  has  given 
y(»u  his  laws,  and  shown  you  your  duty  in  this  book — ^holding  up  the 
Bible.  If  you  follow  his  commands  in  this  life,  he  will,  when  you 
die,  receive  you  into  heaven.  If  you  dispisc  or  forget  them,  he  will 
forbid  you  to  enter,  because  you  will  not  be  fit  to  keep  company  with 
angels  and  good  men.  Knowing,  however,  that  if  you  do  not  accus- 
tom yourself  to  obey  him  while  you  are  children,  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  you  to  bring  your  hearts  to  submit  to  him  when  you  are  old, 
he  has  mercifully  charged  you  •*  to  remember  your  Creator  in  the 
the  days  of  your  youth."  Now  tell  me,  Edward,  what  you  think 
*'  remembering  your  Creator"  means  ?  That  I  should  keep  his  com- 
mandments, said  the  child  immediately,  for  now  he  perfectly  utider- 
stood  her.  You  said  you  could  not  blame  your  earthly  father,  for 
punishing  your  disobedience.  Consider  but  for  a  moment  that  'tis 
God  who  gives  you  life,  and  strength,  andfriendsy  nnd  food,  and  raf- 
fkent,  and  who,  instead  of  letting  you  perish  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  has  promised,  if  you  will  only  endeavor  to  understand  and  keep 
"  his  will"  while  you  are  here,  that  when  you  die,  you  shall  enter 
into  a  world  of  glory.  If  y  on  forget  him,  or  what  is  the  same  thing, 
if  you  despise  and  neglect  his  commandments,  if  you  choose  to  fol- 
low in  the  path  of  sinners,  to  swear,to  lie,  to  profane  his  Sabbath* 
or  commit  any  other  wickedness,  what  can  you  say,  if  at  the  Last 
Day,  the  great  day  of  judgment,  you  should  hear  the  awful  sentence 
pronounced  ?  (open  your  Testament  Edward,  and  read  the  41st 
Terse  of  the  25th  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.)  He  read,  "Depart  from 
me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his 
angels." 

I  saw  tears  standing  in  the  eyes  of  the  thoughtless  boy,  whom  she 
had  particularly  addressed,  and  the  children  looked  in  silence  at  their 
teacher,  as  if  waiting  to  hear  from  her,  bow  they  should  escape  so 
terrible  a  sentence.     My  dear  children,  said  the  lady,  in  a  gentle. 
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IhiI  s^ma  tone,  what  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  to  you,  is  a  sacred 
truth,  which  you  caunot  too  ^ooh  begin  to  imprint  upon  your  souls. 
Some  of  jou  have  become  scholars  because  your  parents  desired  it, 
others  from  curiosity  and  idleness,  and  because  you  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  yourselves  on  Sunday.  I  trust  that  some  have  entered 
the  school  with  a  better  spirit  and  from  a  nobler  motive,  the  desire  t& 
learn  their  duty  towards  Gcd  and  towards  man.  You  must  believe  me, 
when  I  say,  that  your  teachers  invite  you  only  for  your  own  sokes. 
Instead  therefore  of  considering  it  a  task  to  come  here,  you  should 
consider  it  a  great  privilege;  for  if  you  endeavour  faithfully  to  re- 
member and  practise  the  lessons  we  set  before  you,  this  little  school 
may  be,  to  each  of  you,  the  door  of  heaven.  Having  *'  remember- 
ed your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth,''  he  wUl  never  forget 
you.  In  this  world  he  will  be  your  support  and  your  refuge ;  and 
when  you  stand,  as  we  all  shall,  before  the  judgment  seat  of  Christ, 
he  will  welcome  you  to  his  glorious  home  in  the  heavens,  with  that 
blessed  sound — (read,  Edward,  the  34th  verse,)  **  Come  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  jNrepared  for  you,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  world." 

I  do  not  know  how  this  little  address  may  affect  my  readers ;  but,. 
I  can  assure  them,  it  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  children  and 
myself.  The  former,  at  a  motion  of  her  hand,  took  their  seats  and 
began  to  look  oyer  their  lessons,  but  with  a  manner  very  different 
from  that,  which  I  observed  before  they  rose.  Every  eye  was  intent 
on  the  book,  ererj  countenance  serious.  For  my  part,  I  congratu- 
lated myself,  on  having  at  length  seen  one  teacher,  who  considered 
**  hearing  lessons"  as  a  trifling  part  of  the  business.  I  am  anxious, 
said  I,  to  hear  your  class  read.  We  are  not  ready,  for  'tis  our  last 
exercise,  and  my  boys  have  gone  through  none  yet ;  but  you  may 
be  interested  by  th€  opposite  class  which  is  just  rising  I  see,  replied 
my  friend.  I  left  her,  therefore,  upon  her  promise  of  a  sign  when 
she  was  going  to  begin,  and  approached  the  first  class  of  girls.  A 
young  lady  of  mild  and  engaging  manners  was  at  its  head,  and  as  I 
listened  to  her  gentle  tone  and  observed  the  intelligent  faces  of  her 
scholars,  I  promised  myself  another  proof  of  **  woman's  skill"  in 
reaching  the  heart.  They  read  the  10th  chapter  of  Luke,  but  to  my 
great  mortification,  verse  after  verse  was  hurried  over  without  a 
comment  from  the  teacher.  She  corrected  false  pronunciation ;  but 
the  proper  toncy  the  proper  emphasis,  was  apparently  considered  of 
no  consequence.  With  an  unmoved  countenance  she  heard  the  most 
beautifiil  passages  perverted  into  nonsense.  They  were  reading — 
that  was  sufiicient.  Surely,  said  1  to  myself,  when  'tis  finished  1  shall* 
hear  her  explain  much,  that  to  these  children,  must  be  unintelligible.. 
Surely  from  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  from  the  eharaeters 
of  Martha  and  of  Mary,  I  shall  hear  her  draw  useftil  and  appropri- 
ate lessons,  to  inculcate  on  these  young  females,  on  whose  tender- 
teas  andeare,  the  wounded  and  the  sick  will  hereafter  be  thrown  v 
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and  who,  as  heads  of  families,  may,  like  Martha,  be  "  careful  and 
troubled  about  m^ny  things,'*  and  should  therefore  be  excited  to  the 
''  one  tiling  needful.''  I  was  mistaken.  The  chapter  finished,  she 
quietly  distributed  the  tickets,  and  in  sorrow  I  was  shaking  my  head 
at  this  addition  to  my  list  of  negligent  teachers^  when  my  friend  beck- 
oned roe.  Her  boys  had  just  commenced  the  14th  chapter  of  John, 
which  she  had  selected  because  it  so  beautifully  and  afiectingly  en- 
forced what  she  had  been  endeavoring  to  explain  to  them.  But  in- 
stead of  permitting  a  scholar  to  hurry  over  a  verse,  he  was  made 
again  and  again  to  repeat  it,  until  he  had  caught  its  spirit  and  ap- 
peared to  comprehend  it.  Every  diflScult  word  was  explained  quick- 
ly and  with  simplicity,  and  the  attention  constantly  excited  by  her 
♦unexpected  questions  on  the  subject  of  the  chapter. 

My  method  necessarily  takes  time,  said  she  to  me,  when  the  dis- 
missal-bell gave  us  an  opportunity  of  conversing.  But  I  find  reason 
every  Sabbath  to  persevere  in  my  plan,  for  I  see  it  must  be  *'liiie 
upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precept"  that  these  young  miDdn  caa 
be  enlightened  at  all.  I  am  not  anxious  that  much  should  either  be 
read  or  acquired.  I  am  anxious  only  that  they  should  comprehend 
what  I  teach. 
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The  cireumttaooes  attending  the  recent  change  in  the  situation  of  the  editor,  renderinr 
it  impracticable  for  him  to  issue  No.  18,  of  the  Tkaciicr's  Guidr  on  (be  Ifith  of  August ; 
it  was  therefore  deferred  till  the  Ist  of  September.  Our  subscribers  will  be  entitled  to  24 
numbers  for  a  volume )  and  ive  shall  probably  commeDce  the  second  volume  on  the  1st  of 
January. 
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FIRST  LESSONS  IN  READING  AND  SPELLING.    - 

The  practicability  anji  expediency  of  leaching  a  child  to  read, 
previoitsJy  to  his  learning  the  names  of  the  letters,  were,  wp  be- 
lieve, first  suggested  by  Mr.  Edgeworth.  The  difficulties  wbioli 
the  child  has.  to  encounter  in  learning  to  read  in  the  usual  metb- 
od,  are  described  by  him  in  the  following  manner. 

'<  As  it  is  usaaHy  managed,  it  is  a  dreadful  task  indeed  to 
learn,  and,  if  possible,  a  more  dreadful  task  to  teacb  to  read. 
With  the  help  of  coooters,  and  coaxing,  and  gingerbread,  or'  by 
dint  of  refiterated  pain  and  terror,  the  names  of  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters  of  the  alphabet  are,  perhaps,  in  the  course  of  sonae 
weeks,  firmly  fixed  in  the  pnpiPs  memory.  So  much  the  worse  : 
all  these  names  will  disturb  him,  if  he  have  commbn  sense,  luad 
at  every  step  mast  stop  his  progress.  To  begin  with  the  vow- 
els :  each  of  these  has  several  different  sounds,  and,  consd- 
i}«entiy,  ought  to  have  several  names,  or  different  signs,  to  dis- 
tiagoish  them  in  different  circumstances.  In  the  first  lesson  of 
the  Spelling  Book,  the  child  begins  with  ^*  a*6  makes  ai  ;  bni 
makes  6a."  The  inference,  if  any  general  inference  can  ba 
drawn  from  this  lesson,  is,  that  when  a  comes  before  6,  it  has 
one  sound,  and  after  i,  it  has  another  sound  ;  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  and  by,  and  it  appears  that  a  after  6  has  various 
sounds,  as  in'Mf,  in  bmtj  in  bare.  The  letter  %  in  jSre,  is  t,  as  we 
call  it  in  the  alphabet,  but  in»^r,  it  is  changed  ;  in  ptn,  it  is 
changed  again  ;— so  that  the  child,  beiu!^  ordered  to  affix  to  the 
aanie  sign  a  variety  of  sounds  and  names,  and  not  knowing  in 
what  circumstances  to  obey,  and  in  what  to  disregard  the  con- 
tradictory injunctions  imposed  upon  him,  pronounces  sounds  at 
hazard,  and  adheres  positively  to  the  last  ruled  case,  or  tnaia- 
tains  an  i^iparently  sallen,  or  traly  philosophical  and  skeptioal 
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silence.     Mast  e  in  pen,  and  e  in  tohere,  and  e  in  verse^  and  e  in 
fear  J  all  be  called  e  alike  ¥     The  child  is  pntted  on  the  head  for 
reading  u  as  it  ought  to  be  pronounced  in  jfuiure  ;  but  if,  remem- 
bering this  encouragement,    the  pupil  should  venture  to  pro- 
nounce u  iu  gun  and  bun  in  the  same  manner,  he  will  inevitably 
be  disgraced.  Pain  and  shame  impress  precepts  upon  the  mind  : 
the  child,  therefore,  is  intent  upon  rememberinfic  the  new  soand 
of  u  in  bun  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  busy,  and  burial^  and  pru- 
dence, his  last  precedent  will  lead  him  fatally  astray,  and  he  will 
again  be  called  a  dunce,     O,  in  the  exclamttion  oh,  is  happily 
called  by  its  alphabetical  name  ;  but  in  to,  we  can  hardly  know 
It  again  ;  and  in  morning  and  wonder,  it  has  a  third  and  a  fourth 
additional  sound.     The  amphibious  letter  y^  which  is  either  a 
vowel  or  a  consonant,  has  one  sound  in  one  character,  and  two 
sounds  in  the  other :  as  a  consonant,  it  is  pronounced  as  in  yet- 
ierday  ;  in  try,  it  is  sounded  as  i  ;  in  any,  and  in  the  termination 
of  many  other  words,  it   is  sounded  like  e.     Must  a  child  know 
all  this  by  intaition,  or  must  it  be  whipped  into  him  }     But  he 
must  know  a  great  deal  more,  before  he  can  read  the  most  com- 
mon words.  What  length  of  time  should  we  allow  him  for  learn- 
ing when  c  is  to  be  sounded  like  k,  and  when  like  9  f — and  how 
much  longer  time  should  we  add,  for  learning  when  s  should  be 
pronounced  M,  as  in  sure^  or  z,  as  in  has  9     How  much  time 
shall  we   allow  a  patient  tutor  for  teaching  a  docile  pupil  when 
g  is  to  be  sounded  soft  and  when  hard  ?    There  are  many  care- 
fully worded  rules  in  the  Spelling  Book,  specifying  before  what 
letters,  and  in  what  situations,  g  should  vary  in  sound ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, these  rules  are  difficult  to  be  learned  by  heart,  and 
still  more  diflicult  to  understand.    These  laws,  however  positive, 
are  not  found  to  be  of  universal  application  ;  or,  at  least,  a  child 
has  not  always  wit  or  time  to  apply  them  upon  the  spur  of  the 
tKscasimi.     In  coming  to  the  words  ingenious  gendeman,  get  a 
good  grammar,  he  may  be  puzzled  by  the  nice  distinctions  he  is 
to  make  in  pronunciation  in  cases  apparendy  similar.  But  be  has 
not  yet  become  acquainted  with  all  the  powers  of  this  privileged 
letter :  in  company  with  A,  it  assumes  tbe  character  iif  f,  u%in 
tough;  another  time  be  meets  it,  perhaps,  in  the  same  compa- 
ny, in  the  same  place,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  tbe  same  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  the  word  though;  but  now,  g  is  to  become  a 
silent  letter,  and  is  to  pass  incognito,  and  the  child  will  commit 
an  unpardonable  error,  if  he  claim  tbe  incognito  as  Us  late  ac* 
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i|a%intai)C6  /.  Still,  all  these  are  slight  difficulties  :  a  ttomeat^s 
reflection  must  convince  us,  that  by  teaching  the  common  names 
of  every  consonant  in  the  alphabet,  we  prepare  a  child  for  mis- 
ery, when  he  begins  to  spell  or  read.  Suppose,  that  after  hav* 
ing  learned  the  alphabet,  a  child  was  ^o  read  the  words,  Here  ts 
some  apple^pye^  he  would  pronounce  the  letters  thus :  JliUhre^ 
ar-e  i-es  es-o-em-e  a-pe-pe-d'e  pe-wi-e.  With  this  pronuocia- 
tion  the  child  would  never  decipher  these  simple  words.  It  will 
be  answered,  perhaps,  that  no  child  is  expected  to  read  as  soon 
as  he  has  learned  nis  alphabet:  a  long  initiation  of  monosyllabic, 
dissyllabic,  trissyllabic,  and  polysyllabic  words  is  previously  to 
be  submitted  to ;  nor,  aftor  this  inauguration,  are  the  novices  ca- 
pable of  performing  with  propriety  the  ceremony  of  reading 
whole  words  and  sentences.  By  a  diflTereiit  method  of  teaching, 
all  this  waste  of  labour  and  of  time,  all  this  confusion  of  rules 
and  exceptions,  and  all  the  consequent  confusion  in  the  uader- 
standing  of  the  pupil,  may  be  avoided.^' 

The  author  proceeds  to  describe  a  method  of  teaching,  which 
be  had  practised  with  success,  and  which  we  have  belii*ved,  from 
our  first  perusal  of '^  Practical  Education,"  to  be  altogether  pref- 
erable to  the  method  in  common  use.  We  extract  the  following 
paragraphs. 

*^  In  teaching  a  child  to  read,  every  letter  shogild  have  a  pre* 
ctse  single  sound  annexed  t»  its  figure^  this  should  never  vary. 
Where  two  consonants  are  joined  together,  so  as  to  have  but  one  / 

sound,  as  pk^  sh^  be.  the  two  letters  should  be  coupled  together  i 

by  a  distinct  invariable  mark.  Letters  that  are  silent  should  be 
marked  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  ^o  the  child  that  they 
are  not  to  be  sounded.  Upon  these  aimple  rules,  our  method  of 
teaching  to  read  has  been  founded.  The  signs  or  marks,  by 
which  these  distinctions  are  to  be  effected,  are  arbitrary,  and 
may  be  varied  as  the  teacher  chooses.  The  addition  of  a  single 
point  above  or  below  the  common  letters,  to  distinguish  the  di& 
ferent  sounds  that  are  given  to  the  same  letter,  and  a  mark  on- 
derneath  soch  letters  as  are  to  be  omitted,  is  the  only  apparatus 
necessary.  These  marks  were  employed  by  the  author  in  1776, 
before  he  bad  seen  Sheridan's,  or  any  similar  dictionary.  He  has 
(bund  that  they  do  not  confuse  children  so  much  as  figures,  be- 
cause, when  dots  are  used  to  distinguish  sounds,  there  is  only  a 
change  of  place,  and  no  change  of  form :  bat  any  per^aa  that 
chooses  ill  may  substitute  figi^res  instead  of  dots. 
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All  these  sounds,  and  each  af  the  characters  which  denote 
^m,  should  be  distioctlj  known  by  a  child,  before  we  begin  to 
teach  him  to  read.  And  here  at  the  first  step,  we  must  entreat 
the  teacher  to  have  patience  ;  to  fix  firmly  in  her  mind — we  say 
her  mind,  because  we  address  ourselves  to  mothers— >that  il  is 
immaieml  whether  a  child  learns  this  alphabet  in  six  weeks  or 
in  sii  months :  at  all  etents,  let  it  not  be  inculcated  with  res* 
traiot,  or  made  tiresonne,  lest  it  should  retard  the  whole  future 
progress  of  the  popiL  We  do  not  mean  to  recommend  the  cus- 
tom of  teaching  in  play ;  but  surely  a  cheerful  countenance  i» 
aot  incompatible  with  application. 

The  sounds  of  the  letter  a  should  first  be  taught :  they  may  be 
learned  by  the  dullest  child  in  a  week,  if  the  letters  are  shown 
to  him  ibr  a  minute  or  two,  twice  a  day.  Proper  moments 
should  be  chosen,  when  the  child  is  not  intent  upon  any  thing 
else;  when  other  children  have  appeared  to  be  amused  with 
reading;  when  the  pupil  himself  appears  anxious  to  be  instruct- 
ed. As  sooi)  as  he  is  acquainted  with  the  sounds  of  a,  and  with 
their  distinguishing  marks,  each  of  these  sounds  should  be  fortn- 
ed  into  syllables,  with  each  of  the  consonants )  but  we  should 
never  name  the  consonants  by  their  usual  names : — it  will  never 
be  neoessary  to  name  the  consonants  separately,  till  their  pow- 
ers»  in  eombinatioa  with  the  different  vowels^  be  distinctly  ac- 
quired. It  will  tnen  be  time  enough  to  teach  the  comaaoH  names 
of  the  letters.  To  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  principles  up- 
on which  this  mode  of  teaching  is  founded,  it  must  appear 
strange,  that  a  child  should  be  able  to  read  before  he  knows  the 
names  of  his  letters;  but  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  the  names 
of  the  letters  are  aU  incumbrance  in  teaching  a  child  to  read. 

Parents,  at  the  first  sight  of.  this  new  alphabet,  will  perhaps 
tremble  lest  they  should  be  obliged  to  learn  the  whole  of  it  be- 
fore they  begin  to  teach  their  children  :  but  they  may  calm  their 
apprehensions ;  for  they  need  only  point  out  the  letters  in  suc- 
cessiofi  to  the  child,  and  sound  them  as  they  are  sonaded  in  the 
words  annexed  to  the  letters  in  the  table,  and  the  child  wiU  soon, 
by  repetition,  render  the  marks  of  the  respective  letters  familiar 
to  the  teacher.  We  have  never  found  any  body  complain  of  dif- 
ficulty, who  has  gone  on  from'  letter  to  letter  along  with  the 
child  who  was  taught. 

As  soon  as  our  pupil  knows  the  different  sounds  of  a,  combin'^ 
ed  in  succession  with  all  the  consonants,  we  may  teach  him  the 
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rest  of  the  vowels,  joined  wttb  all  the  coDSOuaots;  which  witt  bp 
a  short  and  eas)'  work.  Our  readers  need  not  be  alarmed  at  tha 
apparent  slowness  of  this  method  :  six  months,  at  the  rate  of  four 
or  five  minutes  each  day,  will  render  all  these  combinations  per- 
fectly familiar.  One  of  Mrs.  Barbauld's  lessons  for  young  chil- 
dren, carefully  mariied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  alpbabet^ 
should,  when  they  are  well  acquainted  with  the  sounds  of  each  of 
the  vowels  with  each  of  the  consonants,  be  put  into  our  pupils' 
hands.  The  sound  of  three  or  four  letters  together,  will  imme- 
diately become  familiar  to  the  child. 

The  step  from  reading  with  these  marks  to  reading  without 
fbem,  win  be  found  very  easy.  Kothing  more  is  necessary,  than 
to  give  children  the  same  books,  without  marks,  which  itbey  caB 
read  fluently  with  them. 

It  should  be  observed  that  all  people,  before  they  can  read 
fluently,  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  general  appearance 
of  most  of  the  words  in  the  language,  independently  of  the  sylla- 
bles of  which  they  are  composed*.  Seven  children  in  the  aur 
tfaor's  family  were  taug-ht  to  rearl  in  this  manner,  and  three  in 
the  common  method.  The  difference  of  time,  labour,  and  sor- 
row, between  the  two  modes  of  learning,  appeared  so  dearly,, 
that  we  can  speak  with  confidence  upon  the  sutigect*  We  think 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  labour  and  disgust  of  learning  to  «ead> 
may  be  saved  bjr  this  method ;  and  that  instead  of  frowns  and 
tears,  the  usual  harbingers  of  learning,  cheerfulness  and  smilef 
may  initiate  willing  pupils  in  the  most  difficult  of  aH  human  at- 
tainments. 
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By  a  ^'  bad  school,"  we  do  not  mean  a  collection  of  disorderly 
and  refractory  boys,  but  a  school  in  which  a  majority  of  ihp 
achclars  have  either  no  relish  for  their  studies  or  au  actual  aver- 
sion to  them.  We  do  not  therefore  at  present  undertake  to  di^^ 
cuss  the  question,  whether  or  how  far  corporal  punishment  ougbl 
to  be  used  as  a  means  of  restraining  the  irregular  propensities  of 
children,  and  impressing  them  with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  necew- 


.  *  It  would,  we  think ,  have  betn  mora  to  the  aathor'«  purpoae  to  hftw  wtid,  Uttt  m  |Mr 
I  can  lead  fluaotly  or  andecataodiiif  1y 
at  the  letten  ef  which  they  are  conpeMdj 


ma  can  lead  flneotly  or  oiidecataiidiiif  ly,  till  he  caa  proaouace  words  by  merely  elanani 

,  without  thiokips;  of  the  namu  of  ikwe  MlBBi.  '^ 
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tjr  of  sobmiMMNi  ftnd  obedience.     Our  inquiry  is,  What  shall  he 
done  with  scholars  who  do  not  love  tolearo  ?«— Ifthe  habits  oft  h 
school  are  not  too  bad,— if  the  departure  from  correct  feeling  ig 
not  too  great,  a  skilful  mstrocter  may  bring  the  scholars  to  think 
and  feel  like  himself  by  a  judicious  U9e  of  the   moral    influence 
which  he  may  exercise  over  thera.     It  is  evident,  however,   that 
the  fBp'eater  is  the  number  of  idle  scholars,  and  the  greater  is  the 
deviation  from  studious  habits,  the  more  difficult  it  will  be  la 
change  the  direetioa  of  the  current.     The  question,  then,  returns, 
Wuat  shall  be  done  in  a  large  school,  where  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
scholars  have  learned  to  regard  their  le:»sons  as  a  task,  are  accus- 
tomed to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  get  away  from  them  i 
If  the  instrncter  asks  advice  of  the  parents,  they  will  probably  say^ 
"  Cmnpd  the  children  to  learn  ;  fiog  them,  if  they  do  not  get  their 
lessons.**     Tes^  it  is  probably  this  very  course,  pursued   by  the 
parents  and  by  former  insiructers,  that  has  brought  the  school  in- 
to its  present  unhappy  state ;  and  it  is  the  continuance  of  these 
very  sentiments  in  the  breasts  of  the  parents,  that   presents  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  a  reformation.     It  is  an  almost  hopeless  un. 
dertaking,  to  attempt  to  make  scholars  love  their  studies,  while 
their  parents  and  all  with  whom  they  associate,  are  daily  exerting 
10  powerful  an  influence  in  the  opposite  direction.    The  instrnc- 
ter can  spend  but  a  few  minutes  each  day,  in  teaching  each  schoh 
at  and  in  operating  directly  on  his  mind.      Suppose,  that  during 
those  few  minutes,  some  favorable  impression  is  made  j  what  is  the 
scholar  doing,  or  what  impressions  is  he  receiving,  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  is  in  school  ?  He  has  not  received  from  his  instrncter 
an  impression  deep  enough  to  produce  any  lasting  effect    on  bis 
thoughts  and  feelings ;  he  soon  yields  to  temptations  that  sur- 
round him,  relapses  into  his  former  habits,— and  the  good  im. 
pression  is  entirely  gone,   long   before   the   season   returns  for 
renewing  or  deepening  it.    Thus,  it  would  seem  impracticable  to 
produce  a  reformation  in  the  habits  of  a   large   school,  even  v 
there  were  no  counteracting  influence  out  of  doors.    Sonie  mean& 
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must  be  employed  to  prevent  the  scholars,  at  lemst  while  in  school, 
from  spending  their  time  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  eflace  every 
impression  made  by  the  efforts  oftbe  instructer.  If  a  method  can 
be  devised  to  furnish  active  employment  for  the  scholars  during 
the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  sqhool  hours,  it  must  preserve 
them  from  that  dissipation  of  mind  which  is  the  effect  of  idle 
habits.  The  monitorial  system  is  well  adapted  to  answer  this 
purpose,  where  the  habits  of  the  scholars  are  not  too  irregular^ 
and  where  a  sufficient  number  of  suitable  monitors  can  be  found. 
But  what  if,  after  selecting  the  very  best  scholars  for  monitors, 
which  the  school  afibrds,  yon  find  that  a  majority  of  these  moni- 
tors countenance  and  encourage  their  classes  in  disorderly  con- 
duct ;  and  that  some,  perhaps,  in  whom  you  had  placed  much 
cddJSdence,  spend  the  time  allotted  to  recitation,  not  in  teaching 
their  classes,  or  askinie;  them  questions  relative  to  their  studies, 
but  in  talking  with  them  about  the  interesting  incidents  which 
have  occurred  at  the  dancing  school^  or  the  wonderful  feats  they 
have  witnessed  at  the  circui  9  Such  scholars  must  be  reclaimed, 
if  at  all,  by  other  means,  than  monitors  selected  from  their  own 
number.  Perhaps  the  introduction  of  gymnaetie  exerci$e$  into 
such  a  school,  might  be  a  valuabje  auxiliary  in  enabling  the  in- 
structer to  bring  about  that  change  which  he  wishes  in  the  feelings 
and  habits  of  his  scholars.  The  gymnasium,  under  proper  sa* 
perintei^dence,  might  furnish  scope  for  the  activity  of  those  restp 
less  boys  that  know  not  how  to  be  still  in  school ;  and  might 
afibrd  to  all  an  opportunity  to  let  off  the  exuberance  of  their  an- 
imal spirits. 

One  method  more  we  will  propose, '  which  may  be  resorted  to 
when  every  other  has  failed.  Suppose  that  a  school  consists  of 
fifty  scholars,  of  whom  very  few  or  none  are  found  to  possess  such 
views  and  feelings  in  regard  to  their  studies,  as  the  instructer 
wishes.  Let  a  number  of  the  oldest  scholars,  suitable  to  form 
two  classes,  be  selected  :  twelve  or  fourteen  might  be  sufficient, 
putting  six  or  seven  in  each  class*     Let  the  rast  of  the  school  b 
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dismissed  indefinitely,  being  apprised  of  the  design  ef  such  a  pri- 
ced are,  and  a  previous  understanding  existing  between  the  in- 
structer  and  the  parents.  Let  each  of  the  two  classes  attend  to 
two  branches  of  study,  such  as  they  shall  themselves  select,  or 
as  the  instructer  believes  he  can  render  the  most  interesting  and 
pleasant  to  them.  Let  the  instructer  devote  his  attention  to  these 
two  classes  alternately,  bearing  them  recite,  explaining  their  les- 
s6ns,  asking  qnestions,  making  remarks,  talking  to  th4»D,  and  talk* 
ing  with  them,  in  such  a  way  asto  make  them,  if  possible,  pleased 
with  himself  and  with  the  branches  of  study  which  they  aUs  pur- 
suing. Each  class,  while  receiving  instruction,  should  stand  be* 
fore  the  instructer,  and  should  not  be  kept  up  at  first  mora  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  at  a  time.  The  class  in  their  seats, 
should  sit  so  far  asunder  as  to  have  neither  temptation  nor  op- 
portunity to  whisper  or  make  sport  of  any  kind,  while  the  atteiH 
tion  of  the  instructer  is  absprbed  in  the  class  before  him.  While 
a  class  is  standing,  they  should  be  managed  in  such  a  way,  that 
they  shall  all  simultaneously  attend  to  every  question  that  is  asked, 
every  answer  that  is  given,  and  every  thing  that  is  said  or  done. 
The  instructer  would  thus  be  operating  on  the  mind  of  each  schol- 
ar, at  least  during  one  half  of  the  school  hours  each  day.  The 
number  of  scholars  being  so  small,  a  good  degree  of  order  and 
stillness  might  be  easily  preserved ;  and  akemate  standing  and 
fitting  would  prevent  either  from  becoming  wearisome.  A  part 
of  the  time  that  each  class  is  standing  belore  the  instrnder,  should 
be  occupied  in  getting,  as  well  as  in  reciting,  their  lessons  ;  lev 
scholars  need  to  be  taught  howiQ  study,  as  well  as  what  toleam- 
It  would  be  well,  if  the  instructer  could  also  be  with  his  scholars 
during  their  recesses  or  intervals  of  relaxation ;— uot  to  impose 
a  restraint  on  them  and  damp  their  enfoyoient,  but  to  suggest  to 
them  suitable  methods  of  taking  exercise  and  recreating  them- 
selves, and  to  convince  them  that  he  feels  an  interest  in  whatever 
concerns  them^  aad  that  though  he  requires  stiHness  ia  the  hews 
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•f  iastruetion,  as  esseatial  to  their  improTement,  he  is  oo  enemy 
to  a  moderate  degree  of  hilarity  id  its  proper  place.  A  gymoas* 
him  would  probably  affiird  the  best  field  for  exercise  and  relax- 
tioD,  and  the  best  opportunity  for  the  instructer  to  participate  lo 
the  amuseaMfits  of  his  pupils. 

In  tkeee  civcvtBstoiices,  the  instructer  would  be  able  to  exert 
so  powerftil  an  inllaenee  over  the  nimls  of  bis  scholars^  that  he 
woald  soon,  it  might  be  hoped,  be  able  to  make  them  such  as  he 
wisbed  them  Co  be.  The  only  thing  that  can  create  a  doubt  of 
s^edy  success,  is  the  camnttraeiing  influence  to  which  they  are 
ozposed  when  a%U  cfsch^L  Tfae  fiorce  othmtit  in  the  scholar, 
18  alsoto  beeofisidered.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  changing 
the  habkseven  of  a  child.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  strange* 
if  it  flAiould  require  some  little  time,  perhaps,  in  some  instances, 
•e>veral  weeks,  to  effect  a  radical  and  complete  change  in  the  sen* 
timents,  feeliiigrs,  and  habits  of  a  school  coosiiting  of  fixiiteen 
scholars.  When,  however,  this  is  done,  the  grand  difficulty  is 
tnrmounted.  A  select  dass  of  (he  dismissed  scholars  may  now 
be  permitted  to  return ;  and  the  instructer  may  proceed  as  before, 
excepting  that  he  can  now  spend  but  one  third  part  of  his  time 
with  each  class.  The  two  former  classes,  having  learned  how 
to  study,  having  formed  a  habit  of  study,  and  having  acquired  a 
love  of  study,  will  not  need  so  much  attention  from  the  instruc- 
ter ;  and  the  new  class,  beside  tfae  direct  efforts  of  the  instructer, 
will  be  operated  upon  by  the  influence  of  example  and  the  pow- 
er of  sympathy.  They  should  also  be  .seated  so  as  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  the  fourteen  good  scholars.  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done 
with  safety,  a  fourth  class  may  be  received.  And  now  it  would 
be  well,  if  practicable,  to  unite  the  two  original  classes,  or,  in 
some  way,  to  form  the  fonr  classes  into  three.  And  the  instruc- 
ter sfaotrid  calculate,  if  he  employs  no  monitors,  to  class  his  whole 
school  eventually  in  such  a  manner,  that  each  scholar  shall  be 
kept  standing  before  his  instructer  at  least  one  fourth  part  of  the 
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time  during  school  hours. — ^The  remainder  of  the  dismissed 
scholars  may,  in  like  manner,  be  received,  from  time  to  time,  in 
select  classes.  Thus,  in  due  time,  Ube  whole  lump  will  beleav-* 
ened.' 

We  would  not  wish  an  unskilful  instructer  to  attempt  the  re- 
formation of  a  school  in  the   manner  we  have  pointed  out«    In 
such  bands,  the  attempt  would  probably  prove  abortive,  and  do 
more  harm  than  good.     If  properly  conducted,  we  think  of  bat 
one  objection  that  can  arise  :  many  parents  might  not  consent  that 
their  children  should  be  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  the  school  for 
several   weeks ;   and   unless  the  parents  should  cheerfully  ac- 
quiesce in  the  plan,  the  prospect  of  ultimate  success  would  be 
rendered  doubtful.     And   cannot  parents  and  school-committeei 
be  convinced,  that  the' loss  of  a  few  weeks'   tuition  is   a  trifley 
compared  to  the  important  object  to  be  accomplished  f      The 
children  may  be  profitably  employed,  during  this  time,  in  manual 
labor;  and  the  loss  which  they  suffer  is  temporary,  while flie ben* 
efit  proposed   is   permanent.      For  when  once  a  school  is  got 
into  the  right  way,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  a  departure  from 
it,  unless  produced  by  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  instruc- 
ter. 
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AN    ACT    TO    PROVIDE    FOR   THE    INSTRUCTION    OF   YOUTH. 
[Approved  by  \he  Governor,  Alarth  10, 18S7.] 

Sect.  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/Represetp- 
tatives,  in  General  Court  assembled^  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
tame^  That  each  town  or  district  within  this  commonwealth,  con- 
taining fifty  families,  or  housholders,  shall  be  provided  with  a 
teacher  or  teachers,  of  good  morals,  to  instruct  children  in  or- 
thography, reading,, writing,  English  grammar,  geography,  a- 
rithmetic,  and  good  behavior^  for  such  term  of  time  as  shall  be 
equivalent  to  six  months  for  one  school  in  each  year :  and  every 
town  or  district,  containing  one  hundred  families  or  householders, 
shall  be  provided  with  such  teacher  or  teachers,  for  such  term  of 
time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twelve  months  for   one  school  in 
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each  yfar  :  and  every  town  or  district,  containing  one  hundred 
and  fifty  families  or  houseboldera,  shall  he  provided    with  such 
teaober  or  teachers,  for   such    term  of  tione  as  shall  be  equiv- 
alent to  eighteefi  months  for  one  school  in  each  year  :  and  every 
city,  town,  or  district,  containing  five  hundred  families  or  house- 
holders, shall  be  provided  with  such  teacher  or  teacher^,  for  such 
term  of  time  as  shall  be  equivalent  to  twenty-four  months  for  one 
school  in  a  year;  and  shall  also  be   provided  with  a  master,  of 
good  morals,  competent  to  instruct,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of 
learning  aforesaid,  the  historv  of  the  Uuited  States,  book-keep- 
ing by  single  entry,  geometry,  surveying,  and  algebra  ;  and  shall 
employ  such  master  to  instruct  a  school,  in  such  city,  town,  or 
district,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  at  least  ten 
months  in  each  year,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  such  convenient 
place,  or  alternate!}  at  such  places,  ih  such  city,  town    or  dis- 
trict, as  the  said  inhabitants,  at  their  meeting  in  March,  or  April 
annually,  shall  determine  :  and  in  every  city,  or  town,  contain- 
ing four  thousand  inhabitants,  such  masters  shall  be  competent  to 
instruct,  in  addition  to  all  the  foregoing  branches,  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  history,  rhetoric,  and  logic. 

[Sec.  2  authorises  towns  and  districts  to  determine  the  limits  of 
school  districts.] 

Sisc.  3.     Bt  itfhrlher  enacted^  That  it  shall  be,  and  {there- 
by is  made,  the  duty  ot  the  President,  Profei^sors,  and  Tutors,  of 
the  University  at  Cambridge  and  of  the  several  Colleges  in-  this 
Commonwealth,  Preceptors  and  Teachers  of  Academies,  and  all 
other  instructers  of  youth,  to  take  diligent  care,  and  to  exert  their 
best  endeavors,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children   and  j'ooth, 
committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety, 
jusjice,  and  sacred  regard  to  truth,  love  to  their  country,  human- 
ity, and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality, 
chastity,  moderation,  and   temperance,  and   those  other  virtues, 
which  are  the  ornament  of  liuman  society,  and  the  basts  upon 
which  the  Republican  Constitution  is  founded.     And  it  shall  be 
.the  duty  of  such  instructers,  to  endeavor  4o  lead   those   under 
their  care,  as  their  ages  and  capacity  will  admit,  into  a  particular 
understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above  mentioned  virtues  to 
preserve  and  perfect  a  Repilblican  Constitution,  and  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happiness, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  opposite  vices  to  slavery  and  ruin.    And 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  resident  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  the 
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Sfflectmen,  and  School  Committees,  in  the  several  towns  in  this 
Coinraonwealth,  to  exercise  their  influence,  and  use  their  best 
endeavors,  that  the  youth  of  their  respective  towns  and  districts 
do  regularly  attend  the  schools,  established  and  supported  as 
aforesaid  for  their  instruction. 

[Sec.  4  authorises  the  raising  of  money  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.] 

Sjcc.  5.     Be  it  further  enacted ^  That  each  town  in  this  Cons* 
oionwealth  shall,  at  the  annual  meeting  thereof,  for  the  choice  <^ 
town  officers,  choose  by  written  or  printed  ballots,  a  School  Com- 
jnittee,  consisting  of  three,  five,  or  seven  persons,  who  shall  have 
the  general  charge  and  superintendence  of  all  the  public  schook 
in  said  town,  which  are  supported  at  the  expense  thereof.     Pro- 
vided^  That  any  town  containing  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
upwards,  choose  an  additional  number,  not  exceeding  five,  and  ic 
.  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  committee  to  require  full  and  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  good  moral  character  of  all  instrocters,  who 
may  be  employed  in  the  several  schools  in  said  town,  and  to  sat*' 
isfy  themselves,  by  personal  examination  or  otherwise,  of  their 
literary  qualifications  and  capacity  for  thegovemment  of  schools; 
and  no  instructer  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  any  compensation  for 
his  or  her  service  in  the  instruction  of  any  of  the  schools  aforesaid, 
without  first  obtaining  from  said  committee  a  certificate  of  his  or 
her  qualifications  as  aforesaid  ;  and  it  shall  furthermore  be  the 
duty  of  said  committee  to  determine  the  number  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  scholars,  to  be  admitted  into  the  school  kept  for  the 
use  of  the  whole  town  as  aforesaid  ;  to  visit  such  school,  at  least 
quarter  yearly;  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  careful  examination 
thereof,  and  seeing  that  the   scholars  are  properly  supplied  with 
books  ;  and  they  shall,  at  such  examination,  inquire  into  the  reg- 
olatioQ  and  discipline  of  such  schools,  and  the  habits  and  profi- 
ciency of  the  sclMilars  therein  ;  and  said  committee,  or  some  one 
or  mcH*e  of  them,  shall  visit  each  of  the  district  schools  in  said 
town,  for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  on  some  day  during  the  first  or 
second  week  of  the  commencement  thereof,  and  also  on  some 
day  during  the  two  last  weeks  of  the  same,  and  also  all  the  schools 
kept  by  said  town,  onee  a  month,  for  the  purpose  aforemention- 
ed, without  giving  previous  notice  thereof  to  the  instructers* 

[Sec.  6  authorises  the  appointment  of  a  Prudential  Comtmt- 
tee,  consisting  of  one  person  in  each  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
contracting  with  a  school  teacher,  providing  fuel,  keeping  the 
school  house  in  good  order,  ficcj 
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ScG.  7.     Be  it  further  enaetedj  That  the  School  Committee 
of  each  town  shall  direct  aad  determine  the  class  books  to  be 
used  in  the  respective  classes,  in  all  the  several  schools   kept  by 
said  town  ;  and  the  scholars  sent  to  such  schools  shall  b^  suppli- 
ed by  their  parents,  roasters,  or  guardians,  with  the  books  pre* 
scribed  for  their  classes  ;  and  the  School  Committee   of  each 
town  shall  procure,  at  the  expense  of  the  town,  and  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  town  treasury,  a  sufficient  supply  of  such  class  bonks 
for  all  the  schools  aforesaid,  and  give  notice  of  the  place  or  pla- 
ces)  where  such  books  may  be  obtained ;  and  such  books  shall 
he  supplied  to  such  scholars  at  such  prices  as  merely  to  reimburse 
to  the  town  the  expense  of  the  same  ;  and  incase  any  scholars  shall 
not  have  been    furnished  by  their  parent,   master,  or  guardian, 
witblbe  requisite  books,  all  such  scholars  shall  be  supplied  there- 
with by  the  School  Committee,  at  the  expense  of  the  town  :  and 
the   School  Committee  shall  give  notice,  in  writing,  to  the   as- 
sessors of  the  town,  of  the  iiames  of  the  scholars  so  supplied  by 
tbam  with  books,  of  the  books  so  furnished,  the  prices  of  the  same, 
«Dd  the  names  of  the  parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  who  ought 
to  have  supplied  the  same  ;  and  said  assessors  shall  add  the  a«» 
mount  ofthebo>oks,  so  supplied,  to  the  next  annual  tax  of  the 
parents,  masters,  or  guardians,  who  ought  to  have   supplied  the 
same  ;  and  the  amount  so  added,  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  inta  the  town  treasury,  in   the  same  manner  as  the  public 
taxes  :  Provided^  however,  that  in  case  such  assessors  shall  be 
of  opinion  that  any  of  such  parents,  masters,  or  i;uardians  are  not 
able,  and  cannot  affi>rd  to  pay  the  whole  exprnse  of  the   books 
so  supplied  pn  their  account, respectively,  such  parents,  masters, 
or  giuardians,  shall  be  exonerated  from  the  payment  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  such  expense,  and  the  said  assessors  shall  omit  to  add 
the  Amount  of  such  books,  or  shall  add  only  a  part  thereof  to  the 
annual  tax  of  such  parent,  roaster,  or  guardian,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  such  expense,  which  such  parent,  master,  or  gaar* 
dian  sh^ll,  in  their  opinion,  be  able  and  can  afford  to  pay  :  Pro^ 
vided  neverthelee$t  that  in  oases  where  children  are  already  sup- 
plied with  books,  which  shall  not  be  considered  by  the  commiteea 
as  being  extremely  faulty,  in  comparison  with  others  which  might 
be  obtained,  and  which  may  be  possessed  in  such   numbers  as  to 
admit  of  the  proper  and  convenient  classification  of  the  school, 
then,  and  in  thai  ease,  the  committee  shall  not  direct   the   par- 
chase  of  new  books,  without  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  pa« 
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rents,  masters,  or  s^uardians  of  a  majority  of  the  children  so  al- 
ready provided  for,  undvr  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  pa&sing 
of  this  act,  unless  such  books  become  so  worn  as  to  be  unfit  Ibr 
use  :  Provided  also^  that  said  com^nittee  shall  never  direct  anjr 
school  hooks  to  he  purchased  or  used  in  any  of  the  schools  under 
their  superintendence,  which  are  calculated  to  favor  any  partic* 
ular  relifijious  sect  or  tenet. 

Sec.  8.     Be  it  further  enarfedj  That   the  School  Committee, 
in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  in  the  several  towns  in  this  Common* 
wealth,  be,  and  ihey  hereby  are,  required  to  make  and  retorir  a 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  on  or   before  the 
first  Monday  of  June,  in  the  yearof  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty^eight,  and  on  the  first  Monday  of  Jooe  6f 
every  year  thereafter,  of  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  sucb  city 
or  town  dnrint^  the  year  ending  on  the  firstday  of  May  preceding 
the  time  of  making  said  report,  for  t!]«>  instruction  of  the  schools 
kept  by  said  city  or  town  ;  the  number  of  school  districts    into 
which  said  city   or  town  is  divided,   the  acrgregate  number  of 
months  that  the  several  schools  were  kept  by  such  city  or  town- 
in  said  year,  and    what  portion   thereof  was  kept  by  male  and 
what  by  female  teachers  ;  the  whole  number  of  pnpils  wb&  have 
attended  and  of  the  schools  kept  by  such  city  or  town  during^^iaid 
year  ;  the  number  of  academies  and  private  schools  ;  tbe  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  tbe  academies  and  private  schools,  who  fatye  not 
attended  any  school  kept  by  snch  city  or  town  during  said  year; 
the  estimated  amount  of  the  compensation  paid  to  the  instructors 
of  academies  and  private  schools  durinpr  said  year  ;  and  wheiber 
there  are  any,  and  what  number  of  persons,  over   fourteen  and 
under  twenty-one  years  of  a^sre,  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write. 

[Sec.  9  prescribes  a  blank  form  of  return  to  be  furnished  to 
each  city  or  town  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. — Sec. 
10  authorises  the  several  towns  or  school  districts  to  raise  money 
for  erecting  school  bouses,  8z;c.  bc-^Sec.  1 1  prescribes  the 
method  of  assessing  taxes  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. — Sccrioits 
12  and  13  contain  some  farther  provisions  connected  with  the 
same  subject. — Sec.  14  prescribes  the  mode  of  calling  meetings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  school  district.] 

Sec.  15.  Beit  further  enacted^  That  if  the  inhabitants  of 
any  school  district  cannot  a6;ree  where  to  erect  or  place  a  srhool 
house  for  the  accommodation  of  the  s-troe,  the  selectmen  of  the 
town  to  which  such  district  belongs,  upon  application  made  to 
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tbem  b7  the  coramittee  of  the  district  for  building  or  placing  a 
school  house,  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  deter* 
mine  the  place  where  a  school  house  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  district  shall  be  placed  or  erected. 

Sec.  16.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  wherever  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  any  school  district,  within  this  Goromonwealtb, 
shall  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  as  aforesaid,  and 
a  majority  of  the  voters  present  are  opposed  to  the  raising  of 
money  for  any  of  the  purposes  contemplated  in  tbe  warrant  for 
calling  such  meeting,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  five  or  more  of 
the  freeholders,  who  are  inhabitants  of  said  school  district,  or  if 
there  be  not  so  mahy  freeholders  resident  in  such  district,  then  any 
five  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  who  pay  taxes,to  make  application  in 
writing  to  the  selectmen  of  the  town  in  which  such  school  dis- 
trict is  sitnated,  requesting  them  to  insert  in  their  warrant  for  call- 
ing the  next  town  meeting,  an  article  requiring  the  opinion  of 
the  town  relative  to  the  expediency  of  raising  such  monies,  as  are 
proposed  in  the  warrant  for  said  district  meeting  ;  and  if  the  ma- 
jority of  the  voters  present  in  said  town  meeting,  shall  think  the 
raiting  of  any  of  the  sums  of  money  proposed  in  said  warrant  to 
be  necessary  and  eipedient,  they  shall  grant  such  sum  or  sums 
as  they  shall  think  necessary  (or  the  purposes  contemplated,  and 
the  same  shall  be  assessed  on  the  polls  and  estates  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  said  district^  and  collected  and  paid  over  in  the  manner 
herein  provided* 

[Sec  17  vests  school  districts  with  the  powers  of  a  body  cor- 
porate for  the  purposes  therein  specified. — Sec  18  contains  a 
pimvision  relating  to  the  same  subject.] 

Sec  19.  Be  it  further  enacted^  Thatany  town  in  this  common- 
wealth, which  shall  refuse  or  neglect,  at  their  annual  meeting  for 
the  choice  of  town  officers,  to  vote  and  raise  money  for  the.  sup- 
port of  schoolsy  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  and  to  choose  a  school 
eommttee  to  superintend  said  schools,  or^  if  said  town  is  divided 
into  school  districts,  prudential  committee?  in  the  several  districts 
in*  said  town,  for  tbe  purpose  herein  before  mentioned,  every 
sock  town  shall  forfeit  and  paj-  for  refusing  or  neglecting  to  vote 
and  raise  money  as  aforesaid,  upon  conviction  thereof,  a  sum 
equal  to  twiee  the  highest  sum  which  such  town  had  ever 
voted  to  raise  for  the  support  of  schools  therein  ;  and  for  refus- 
ing or  neglecting  to  choose  either  ofthe  committees  aforesaid,  on 
eonvictioo  thereof,  a  sum  of  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars, 
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nor  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovered  by  iDrorma-^ 
tion,  or  indictment,  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  or  Court 
uf  Common  Pleas,  when  bbiden  in  and  for  the  county  within 
which  such  town  is  situated  ;  and  the  money  so  recovered  shall 
be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  said  county,  one  fourth  thereof  for 
the  use  of  said  county,  and  three  fourths  thereof  sliall  be  paid  by 
the  said  treasurer  to  the  school  committee  of  such  town,  if  any 
such  committte  exist,  if  not,  to  the  selectmen  of  such  town,  for 
the  support  of  schools  therein ;  and  every  such  school  commit- 
tee, or  board  of  selectmen,*  who  shall  receive  notice  from  . 
the  treasurer  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  of  any 
money  being  holden  by  him  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  shall 
forthwith  receive,  apportion,  and  appropriate  the  same  to  the  sup- 
port of  schools  in  such  town,  in  the  same  way  and  manner  it 
should  have  been  appropriated,  if  it  had  been  raised  by  such 
town,  pursuant  to   the  provisions  of  this  act. 

[Sec  20  requires  that  every  school  district  be  furnished  with 
a  printed  copy  of  this  act — Sec^  21  and  last  repeals  all  other 
laws  on  the  subject  of  public  scbools-^ej&cept  so  Jar  as  they  or 
either  of  them  may  relate  to  any  suit  or  suits,  or  any  thing  done, 
in  virtue  of  said  acts,  or  either  of  them.] 

Schools  in  Bositm. — ^The  annual  visitation  of  the  Citv  Sohoola  of 
a  hi^er  s^ade,  took  place  Aui^.  22.  The  Latin  Hifh  School*  the 
Ene^lish  High  School  for  Boys,  and  the  nine  Grammar  and  Writing^ 
Schools,  (includini^  one  for  Africans,)  were  examined*  There  were 
a  few  exercises  in  declamation ;  in  the  Latin  School,  ten  or  twelve,' 
of  which  four  were  in  Latin,  and  one  in  Greek.  We  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attendiufir  in  two  schools;  and  participated  in  the  satisfaction 
which  we  understand  the  committee  and  visiters  generally  feh,  in 
perceiving  the  great  improvements  made. 

In  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  exclusive  of  the  Primary,  there  are 
near  5,000  pupils.  There  are  about  55  Public  Pi^imary  SchootMor 
children  under  7  years,  containing  about  3000  pupils.  There  are 
also  about  140  Private  Schools.  The  expense  w  estimated  at  S549- 
600  for  the  Public,  and  $79,000  for  the  Private  Schools  per  annum. 

Recorder  S^  Telegraph 
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EmRATA^Page  280,  line  26,  lor  vearffu^  r«ad  rauiufr,  P»gr  282,  liM  10  froni  toe  bot- 
tom, for  lead  read  kaoe.  Page  285,  The  article  entitled  '*  The  Sabbath  8rhool  Teacher,** 
was  copied  from  the  Family  VUitar.  Pr|^  238,  line  16,  insert  by  before  Une. 
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FIRST  LESSONS  IN  READING  AND  SPELLING. 

In  our  last,  we  gave  some  account  of  Mr*  Edgeworth's  method 
of  teaching  children  to  read  previously  to  their  learning  the 
names  of  the  letters.  We  have  been  prevented  from  making  a 
tr4al  of  his  method,  by  the  want  of  a  snitable  book  ;  nor  do  we 
know  that  it  lias  been  practised  or  tried  in  any  instance  on  this 
€ide  ^e  Atlantic.  A  modification  of  the  method  recommended 
by  him,  has  recently  occurred  to  us  ;  which  is  more  simple,  ap- 
pears to  be  more  easy,  and  will,  we  trust,  from  a  little  opportu- 
nity which  we  have  had  to  make  trial  of  it,  be  found  still  better 
adapted  to  aid  the  progress  and  improvement  of  the  learner.  Our 
method  is,  to  teach,  in  the  first  place,  all  or  most  of  the  regular 
sounds  of  the  vowels  and  consonants,  in  the  various  combinations 
of  two  and  three  letters  ;  and  then  let  the  child  commence  read- 
ing easy  sentences,  in  which  the  irregularities  are  gradually  in- 
trodaced.  By  '*  regular"  sounds,  we  mean  those  which  occur 
the  most  frequently,  and  which  form  the  basis  of  oar  pronuncia- 
tion. These  there  is  no  occasion  to  distinguish  either  by  dots  or 
any  other  marks.  And  when  irregularities  and  silent  letters  oc- 
cur, the  child,  if  they  are  introduced  one  at  a  time,  will  be  as- 
sisted in  finding  out  the  words  by  the  other  words  in  the  sentence, 
and  by  understanding  the  sense  of  what  he  reads ;  and  when  ne- 
cessary, a  difficult  word  can  be  pronounced  to  him  without 
naming  the  letters  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  not  essential 
at  what  stage  in  his  progress,  the  names  of  the  letters  are  learned. 
It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  done,  till  he  has  become  able  to 
read  easy  lessons  with  a  good  degree  of  fluency. 

The  following   sketch  may  enable  our  readers  to  understand 
and  to  try  the  method  of  teaching  which  we  propose. 


i 
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however,  by  an  by,  have  the  pleasure  of  fiDding,  that  evefl  a 
child,  three  years  of  age,  can  perceive  the  analogies  of  English 
orthography,  and  derive  thence  important,  aid  in  his  progress.— 
The  exercise  immediately  following  the  annunciation  of  ax,  may 
be  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  ox  ;  namely^ 
al.  ax ;  ab,  ax  ;  ab,  al,  ax  ;  ox,  ax  ;    ob,  ol,  <x. 

It  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  teacher  and  a  great 
help  to  the  learner,  to  have  all  the  combinations  of  two  and  three 
letters,  which  the  child  learns  before  he  commences  regular 
reading  lessons,  printed  each  on  a  single  ticket,  in  a  type  of  an 
intermediate  size  between  the  letters  that  are  used  on  the  board 
and  those  which  the  child  is  to  have  when  he  reads  in  a  book. 
In  this  case,  the  six  combinations  that  have  been  learned,  might 
be  put  into  a  little  pack,  shuffled,  and  dealt  off  to  the  child  pro- 
miscuously ;  and  every  new  combination,  as  soon  as  learned^ 
might  be  added  to  the  pack.  Any  child,  who  had  learned  his 
aba  perfectly,  would  be  competent  to  hear  a  lesson  of  this  kind  ; 
and  the  instructer  would  only  have  to  give  a  morninsr  exercise, 
to  exhibit  daily  the  analogies  of  orthography^  and  introduce  each 
new  combination^o  the  learner.  If  the  child  should  find  any 
difficulty  in  telling  the  combinations  which  were  printed  in  a 
smaller  type,  he  might  see  them  placed  by  the  side  of  the  same 
combinations  in  the  type  to  which  he  was  accustomed ;  and  be 
would  soon,  by  comparison,  perceive,  that  the  letters,  though  of 
a  different  size,  were  of  the  same  form. 

7.  The  letter  g  may  be  placed  under  x,  and  the  combinatioD 
OZ  introduced  in  the  same  mauner  that  ox  was,  and  followed  by 
a  similar  exercise. — Observe,  here,  that  the  child,  not  having 
learned  the  name  of  the  letter  gy  will  not  be  in  danger  of  saying 
o;,  instead  of  og, 

8.  The  combination  og^  may  be  introduced  in  either  of  the 
two  ways  that  were  mentioned  in  the  case  of  the  combination  ax. 

9.  Place  the  letter  y  between  b  and  I ;  and  as  soon  as  the  child 
has  told  o6,  move  the  o  to  the  left  of  the  /?,  and  say  "  op."  This 
sound  must  be  announced  in  a  distinct  and  forcible  manner,  that 
the  learner  may  not  confound  it  with  the  preceding ;  the  letters 
b  and  p  being  similar  in  sound  as  well  as  in  form.  The  similar-- 
ily  of  form  is  the  reason  why  we  direct  the  two  letters  to  be  placed 
"tiear  each  other,  according  to  direction  5,  on  p.  52.  As  soon 
as  ^he  combination  op  has  been  announced,  let  the  child  read  as 
follows :  ob,  op  ;  ol,  op  ;  ol,  ob,  op  ;  ol,  op,  ob  \  ox,  ob,  op  ;  og^ 
<3^,  ob ;  be. 
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10.  Lei  the  combination  op  be  taught,  and  be  followed  by  a 
similar  exercise. — Let  not  the  teacher  forget  almost  daily  to  move 
each  vowel  by  all  the  consonants  in  succession,  sometimes  dowa- 
ward  and  sometimes  upward ;,  aud  to  move  each  consonant  by  tha 
vowels  in  a  similar  manner. 

11,  12.  Place  the  letter  n  under  g",  and^each  the  combination 
Qfi;  and,  at  the  next  lesson,  the  combination  an  ;  introducing 
each  as  before  directed,  and  the  following  each  by  suitable  exer-' 
oi;$es. 

13,  14.  Place  the  letter  ^  under  fi,  and  teach  the  combina* 
tions  ot  and  at. 

15,  16.  place  m  between  n  and /,  and  teach  the  combinations 
om  and  am. — The  remainder  of  the  consonants  we  choose,  for 
various  reasons,  to  omit  for  the  present. 

17.  Place  the  vowel  i  under  a,  on  the  left  side  of  the  board, 
and  teach  the  combination  ib  immediately  after  ob  and  ab ;  and 
let  the  child  read,  ab,  ib;  ob»  ib  ;  ob,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ob,  ib ;  ap,  ab, 
ib }  op,  ap,  ib ;  &c. 

1 8.  Let  the  child  commence  as  follows  :  ob,  ab,  ib ;  op,  ap,  ip ; 
and  it  is  possible  he  may  say  tp,  when  he  comes  to  it,  without  be- 
ing told,  if  ndt,  tell  him  ;  and  let  him  repeat  the  six  q^mbioa- 
tions  once  or  twice  more  in  the  same  order.  Then  let  biro  read 
ob,  op  ;  ab,  ap ;  ib  ip  ',  followed  by  a  repetition  of  former  exer* 
cises. 

19.  Let  him  begin  with  the  same  six  combinations  as  before, 
followed  by  ol,  al,  il ;  and  let  him,  if  he  can^  say  il^  when  be  comes 
to  it,  without  being  told.  If  he  is  silent,  tell  biro  *,  and  hope  for 
a  better  result  the  next  time. 

Proceed  to  teach  the  combinations  xx^  ig^  t»,  ifn,  and  iV,  in  « 
similar  manner,  making  the  child,  if  possible,  find  out  each  by 
analogy.  As  soon  as  you  succeed  in  this,  you  may  venture  to 
show  him  two  new  combinations  at  one  lesson ;  and  if  this  should 
be  done,  for  two  or  three  successive  days,  without  occasioning 
any  error  in  his  promiscuous  exercises,  he  may  then  be  taught 
three  new  combinations  at  a  lesson.-— Perhaps  the  combinations 
ix,  ifir^  Slc.  may  be  more  successfully  introduced  to  some  children- 
by  their  reading  f&,  tp,  t7,  ixy  be.  than  by  reading  os^  a«,  to;,  as 
above  recommended. 

The  teacher  will  now  find  it  convenient  to  give  the  learner  a 
.promiscuous  exercise  on  the  board  in  the  following  manner.  First 
l5rm  the  combinations  #(,  op,  t7,  leaving  each  vf  wel  by  tke  iiide 
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of  its  consonant.  Then  slide  tfae  lower  vowel  dowo  to  the  next 
consonant,  x  ;  then  slip  the  vowel  a  after  the  i  so  as  to  form  the 
combination  al ;  and  then  let  the  o  follow  the  a.  Then  move 
down  the  i  again ;  and  so  on.  This  may  appear  unintelligible  on 
paper ;  but  will  be  found  perfectly  plain  and  easy,  as  soon  as  an 
attempt  is  made  to  reduce  it  to  practice  with  the  tickets  on  the 
board.  The  novelty  of  the  manoeuvre  will  probably  render  this 
exercise  pleasing,  and  therefore  profitable,  to  the  learner. 

When  all  the  above  combinations  have  been  learned,  place  the 
vowel  u  under  »,  &z;  teach  the  combinations  t/fr,  ufy  uly  uXjVg,  ttn, 
ttm,  ut^  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the  case  of  the  vowel 
t.  The  same  kind  of  promiscuous  exercise  may  now  be  per- 
formed with  the  four  vowels,  as  has  just  been  recommended  with 
three. 

When  all  the  above  combinations  have  beeiT  learned,  place  the 
vowel  e  under  «,  and  teach  the  combinations  eb,  ep^  fee.  as  be- 
fore. The  reason  of  introducing  this  vowel  the  last  of  the  five, 
is,  that  we  have  found  some  children  liable  to  confound  the  sound 
of  e  with  that  of  some  of  the  other  vowels.  To  avoid  this,  let  the 
child  be  made  to  utter  the  sounds  very  distinctly  and  forcibly. 
Even  a  4rawling  utterance  would  be  better,  for  a  time,  than  not 
to  give  the  true  sound. 

The  letter  d,  which  was  omitted  before,  lest  it  should  be  con- 
founded with  the  similar  letters  h  and  p^  may  now  be  placed  un- 
der <,  and  the  child  be  taught  to  read,  ot,  od  ;  at,  ad  ;  it,  id  ;  nt, 
ud  ;  et,  ed.  When  he  can  do  this  without  hesitation,  place  the  d 
inrmediately  under  h  and  p,  and  let  the  child  read,  ob,  op,  od  ; 
ab,  ap,  ad  ;  &tc.  The  letter  d  is  similar  to  t  in  soundy  and  simi- 
lar to  b  and  p  inform. 

So  far,  one  set  of  letters  has  been  sufficient  for  all  the  opera- 
tions on  the  board  ;  and  the  same  may  suffice  still  longer,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  have  another  set.  Placing  then,  the  o  before 
the  &,  as  soon  as  the  child-has  said  oi,  place  another  b  at  the  left 
of  the^,  and  say,  '*  &oi.''  Then,  having  removed  both  the  letters 
bring  up  first  the  o  end  then  the  &,  and  see  if  the  child  will  say, 
oft,  bob.  If  so,  immediately  slip  down  the  o,  and  as  soon  as  the  . 
child  lias  said  op,  slip  down  the  b  too,  and  pause  for  him  to  say 
bop.  If  he  is  silent,  repeat  the  three  preceding  combinations, 
followed  by  bop  in  close  succession.  If  he  still  fails  to  learn  the 
sound  by  analogy,  tell  him,  repeat  the  process,  and  give  him  a 
chance  to  say  bod  without  being  told.     It  should   be  the  con- 
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j^tant  object  of  the  teacher,  to  make  the  child  find  out  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  sounds  himself;  and  when  he  unfortunately 
forgets  any  one  that  he  has  learned,  it  should  be  revived  or  sug- 
gested by  the  same  species  of  induction. — Having  gone  down  the 
column  in  the  same  altematibn  of  two-lettered  and  three-lettered 
combinations,  till  you  come  to  ot,  bot,  retrace  your  steps  till  you 
get  back  to  06,  bob.  Then,  having  removed  both  the  left 
hand  letters,  after  a  moment's  pause,  bring  them  both  up  at 
once  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  child  has  said  bob^  slide  them  both 
down  together,  so  as  to  make  him  say,  bop,  body  &&c  Then  let  him 
say  them  all  upwards,  and  then  downwards  again,  tillthey  become 
familiar.  If  the  preceding  lessons  have  been  learned  as  thor- 
oughly as  they  ought  to  be,  we  presume  that  these  nine  new 
combinations  may  all  be  learned  at  one  lesson.  It  would  proba- 
bly take  two  days,  however,  for  him  to  learn  to  tell  them  all  pro* 
miscuously.  If  the  combinations  of  three  letters  are  printed  each 
on  a  single  ticket,for  the  convenience  of  promiscuous  exercise,let 
the  nine  new  ones  be  shuffled  in  a  pack  by  themselves  on  the 
first  day,  and  not  be  mixed  with  the  45  combinations  of  two  let- 
ters till  the  next  day. 

Next  take  the  vowel  a^  and  beginning  at  a&,  bab,  teach  the 
child  nine  more  new  combinations  in  the  same  maimer  as  be- 
fore. When  these  have  been  learned,  so  that  the  child  can  bear 
a  promiscuous  exercise  upon  them,  not  only  by  themselves,  but 
also  mixed  with  the  fifty-four  that  have  been  learned  before,  take 
the  vowel  »,  and  go  through  the  same  process  with  it. — To  vary 
the  exercise,  place  the  vowels  o,  a,  and  t  in  a  perpendicular  col- 
umn in  (he  middle  of  the  board,  and  letting  them  remain  sta- 
tionary, move  the  consonants  so  as  to  make  the  child  read,  bob, 
bah,  bib  ;  bop,  bap,  bip ;  &c. 

When  the  child  is  thorough  in  the  seventy-two  combinations 
which  he  has  learned,  take  the  vowel  u,  and  go  through  the  same 
process  as  before.  Afterwards  go  through  the  same  whh  the 
vowel  e,  which  will  make  the  learner  acquainted  with  ninety 
different  combinations.  Of  these,  forty-five  have  consisted  of 
three  letters  each,  and  have  all  begun  with  the  letter  b. 

The  letter  p  may  now  be  taken  for  an  initial  consonant,  in- 
stead of  &,  and  forty-five  new  combinations  formed  in  the  sama 
manner  as  before.  The  same  may  afterwards  be  done  with  tl)€ 
letters  d  and  I ;  which  raises  the  number  of  combinations  learn- 
ed by  the  child  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five.    The  latter  x 
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being  unsuitable  for  an  initial  consonaot,  take  next  the  letter  j*, 
omitting  the  vowels  %  and  e.  The  soft  sound  of  ^,  which  is  com- 
paratively of  infrequent  occurrence,  may  be  better  omitted  till  a 
future  time.  With  the  letter  g  for  an  initial,  therefore,  ooly 
twenty-seven  new  combinations  will  be  formed.  With  the  three 
remaining  consonants,  n,  m,  and  ^,  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
new  combinations  may  be  formed ;  which  raises  the  whole  num- 
ber to  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

The  exercise  may  now  be  varied,  by  placing  all  the  conso- 
nants that  have  been  used  as  initials,  in  a  perpendicular  column 
on  the  left  hand,  and  taking  each  of  the  other  consonants  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  the  vowels,  and  sliding  them  down,  so  that 
each  successive  combination  shall  have  a  different  initial  iettor, 
while  the  *last  two  letters  remain  the  same :  for  example ;  bob, 
pob,  dob,  lob,  be. 

We  would  now  introduce  the  letter  c  as  an  initial  consonant, 
beginning  with  06,  cob  ;  op^  cep  ;  &c.  omitting  the  vowels  •  and 
e,  as  in  the  case  of  g,  and  thus  forming  twenty-seven  new  com- 
binations. The  hard  sound  of  e  is  its  most  frequent  and  there- 
fore its  regular  sound.  This  letter  was  omitted  in  the  duoliteral 
combinations,  because  the  child  will  never  find  it  in  the  termi- 
nation of  a  syllable,  until  he  comes  to  read  words  of  two  or  more 
syllables.  lb  the  termination  of  monosyllabic  words,  e  is  always 
followed  by  k. — Next  may  be  introduced  the  letter  1,  and  forty- 
five  new  combinations  formed  with  it.  This  letter  was  omitted 
in  the  duoliteral  combinations,,  lest  the  child  should  be  led  to  a 
wrong  pronunciation  hereafter  of  the  words  oi  and  ut.— Next  may 
come  the  letter  /,  and  forty-five  new  combinations  be  formed 
with  it.  This  letter  was  omitted,  partly  to  avoid  a  wrong  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  of,  and  partly  because  /  is  seldom  used 
in  the  termination  of  a  word. — Next  may  come  the  letter  ^',  and 
the  same  number  of  new  combinations  formed  as  before.  This 
letter  never  ends  a  word.^-Next  may  come  the  letter  r.  This 
letter  was  omitted  in  tlie  duoliteral  combinations,  because  its 
sound  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  is  not  so  easily  learned  as  at  the 
beginning.—Next  may  come  the  letters  A,  y,  and  u;,  and  forty- 
five  new  combinations  be  formed  with  each.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  combinations  now  amounts  to  seven  hundred  and  tiMity- 
nine.  The  letters  v  and  z^  being  of  infrequent  occurrence,  may 
be  omitted  till  the  child  commences  his  regular  reading  ieesons. 
By  these,  we  mean  lessons,  in  which  words  are  formed  into  sen^ 
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tenceS)  or  where  the  child  most  attend  to  the  sense  as  well  as  the 
soiiod.  The  letters  k  and  q  also  may  be  best  introduced  in  the 
reading  lessons ;  the  latter  being  always  followed  by  u,  and  the 
former  being  usually  preceded  by  c. 

QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

"  What  branches  oofbt  to  be  enbraced  id  a  coiina  of  studies,  adapted  to  the  extaline^ 
state  of  cor  common  schoob  ? 
Id  what  order  should  these  branches  be  taken  up  f 
What  are  the  most  approved  elemenlarjr  booka,  relating  to  each  branch  7" 

111  answering  the  last  inquiry  of  our  correspondent,  we  should 
name  only  those  books  which  we  have  personally,  carefully, 
and  recently  examined.  By  many  who  undertake  to  recom- 
mend books,  commendation  is  bestowed  in  so  indiscriminate  and 
lavish  a  manner,  that  we  dare  not  assume  the  responsibility  of 
recommending  any,  except  those  which  we  have  examined  for 
ourselves.  We  have  also  noticed,  that  by  a  cursory  and  negli- 
gent perusal,  reviewers  have  frequently  been  led  into  gross  mis- 
conceptions of  the  plan  and  sentiments  of  an  author :  we  therefore 
choose  to  proceed  no  faster  than  we  can  submit  every  production 
to  a  careful  and  thorough  scrutiny.  Nor  are  we  quite  willing  to 
trust  the  impressions  made  on  our  own  mind  in  former  years ;  as 
we  are  sensible  that  our  views  have  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions, not  to  say  changes,  occasioned  by  long*continned  experi- 
ence, reading,  and  reflection.  We  shall  therefore  name  but  few 
books  at  present ;  and  in  regard  even  to  these,  we  must  reserve 
the  liberty  of  recommending  others  in  preference  to  them,  when- 
ever we  find  any  that  we  like  better. 

1.  fVarceiter%  or  a  part  of  the  Pe$ialozxian  Primer.  We 
cannot  say,  at  present,  which  of  these  we  should  prefer. — We 
would  name  three  years  of  age,  as  a  suitable  time  for  a  child  to 
commence  learning  to  read, — provided  he  be  skilfully  taught : 
otherwise,  the  age  of  three  and  a  half  or  four  is  early  enough. 

2.  The  ChWs  ArUhmetic^  by  Mr.  Fowle.  The  child  may 
begin  to  learn  to  count,  according  to  the  methpd  recommended 
by  Mr.  Fowle,  at  three  and  a  half  years  of  age,  or -.six  months 
after  be  commences  reading.  To  commence  two  new  branches 
at  the  same  time,  might  prevent  his  engaging  in  either  with  so 
much  ardor,  or  deriving  from  it  so  much  pleasure,  as  he  other- 
wise might ;  and  when  he  has  commenced  arithmetic,  it  will  not 
be  expedient,  at  present,  to  devote  to  it  more  than  two  or  three 
npinutes  at  a  time,  two  or  three  times  in  a  day.     When  he  ar^^ 
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rives  at  the  question  inFowle's  Arithmetic,  (Lesson  21)  it  \fill 
best  first  to  read  them  to  him,  and  let  him  find  the  answers;  atid 
afterwards,  when  he  has  learned  to  read  pretty  fluently,  to  have 
him  read /the  same  questions  alon^,  finding  the  answer  to  ear4i 
as  he  goes  along.  This,  if  proper  attention  be  paid  by  the  teach- 
er to  emphasis,  inflections,  &c.,  will  be  found  a  useful  exercise 
to  improve  the  pupil  in  the  art  of  reading. 

3.  Tht  Franklin  Primer.  The  child  may  commence  this  as 
soon  as  he  has  learned  to  read  and  spell  thoroughly  the  whole 
of  Worcester's  or  one  third  part  of  the  Pestalozzian  Primer;— 
which  will  probably  be  by  the  time  that  he  has  become  master  of 
one  half  of  Fowle's  Arithmetic. 

4.  BarhauliPs  Lessons  for  Children. — It  would  be  well,  if 
convenient^  to  let  the  child  read  "  Part  1"  of  these  Lessons,  before 
commencing  the  Franklin  Primer.  There  are,  in  Mrs.  Barbauld's 
Lessons,  a  few  expressions  and  passages,  which  are  not  perfectly 
unexceptionable;  but  the  book,  as  a  whole,  is  admirably  adapted 
to  the  use  of  children,  and  contains  much  valuable  instruction. 

6.  Stories  for  Children  in  Familiar  Verse,  by  Nancy  Sproat. 
The  beautiful  simplicity  of  style  in  which  this  little  book  is  writ- 
ten, and  the  excellent  sentiments  which  it  is  suited  to  impress  on 
the  tender  mind,  render  it  one  of  the  best  things  for  children  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  There  is  some  danger  in  allowing  cfoitdren 
to  read  or  repeat  poetry,  at  an  early  age,  lest  they  should  ac- 
quire a  measured  and  sing-song  manner  of  reading ;  but  after 
learning  to  read  with  fluency  and  propriety  all  the  books  above 
named,  we  would  venture  to  indulge  the  child  in  reading  Mrs. 
Sproat's  "  Familiar  Verse,"  under  the  superintendance  of  a 
skilful  and  careful  instructer.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
scholar  must  learn  to  understand  and  to  spell  every  thing  that  he 
reads  ;  and  in  spelling  this  poetry,  it  will  be  a  good  practice  to 
give  out  a  whole  line  at  a  time,  and  let  the  learner  speH  every 
word  little  and  great,  naming  the  apostrophes  as  they  occur. 
He  should  also  tell  for  what  purpose  every  apostrophe  is  used. 

6.  Colbtlrh*s  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  This  should  be  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  pupil  has  become  master  of  the  whole  of 
Fowle's  Arithmetic ;  which  might,  with  good  instruction,  be  as 
early  as  seven  years  of  age,  and  probably  about  the  time  that 
the  child  had  completed  reading  the  books  above  named. 

7.  Barbauld^s  Hymns  in  Prose  for  Children.  "These  elo- 
quent hymns,"  says  Edgeworth,"  give  an  early  taste  for  the  sub- 
lime language  and  feelings  of  devotion."     By  reading  them,  tht 
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child  will  be  introduced  to  ivhat  is  called,  in  grammdr,  the  sol- 
emn style,  and  to  some  acquaintance  with  figurative  language. 
They  are  also  admirably  suited,  under  tfaedirection  ofa  good  in- 
stracter,  to  promote  the  improvemeinof  the  learner  in  the  art  of 
reading. 

8.  The  study  of  Engliih   Grammar,  if  properly  taught,  may 
be  commenced  at  the  age  of  seven  or  eight  years*     We  shall  be 
excused   from  recommending  a  particular   system  of  grammar, 
when  we  inform  our  readers,  that  one  has  been  published  by  the 
editor  of  the  Teacher^s  Guide-.     This  Grammar  the  last  edition 
of  which  was  published  three  years  ago,  is  not  strictly  on  the  in- 
ductive method  of  teaching,  but  it  comes  nearer  to  it  than  any 
other  which  we  have  «een. — ^The  number  of  Grammars  that  have 
been  published,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  Spelling  Books. 
We  have  studied,  read,  or  more  cursorily  examined  the  follow- 
iog:  Alexander's,  Webster's  two  Grammars,  (namely,  his  2d 
Part  or  Grammatical  Institute,  and  his  Philosophical  Grammar) 
Adam's,  Murray'$,Lowth's,Bingham'sGumey's,Judson'8,Alden'8, 
Comly's,  Barrett's,  Cobb's,  Usher's,  Fowle's,  Fiske's,  and  Inger- 
sol's.     We  might  name,  in  addition  to  these,  the  Diversions  of 
Purley,  the  Article  Grammar  in  the  New  Edinburgh  Encyclo- 
pedia, and  a  krge  number  of  volumes  which  treat  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.      Brown's,  Greenleafs,  and   perhaps,   one    or 
two   other  Grammars,  recently  published,  we  have  not  seen. 
Murray's  Ghrammar,  or  some  of  the  numerous  Abridgments  of  it, 
is,  we  believe  the  most  generally  used.     Fiske's  Grammar  is 
professedly  copied  from  Murray,  and  the  greater  part  of  Inger- 
soPs  Grammar  is  actually  copied  from  the  same  author,  though 
without  informing  the  reader  of  it     They  contain  no  essential 
variation  frem  Murray;  but  both  are  greatly  improved  as  it  res- 
pects the  method  of  teaching  and  the  system  of  exercises  in  pars- 
ing.    Comly's   and   Alden's  Grammars  are  among  the  best.     If 
the  teacher  wishes  to  use  as  few  moods  and  tenses  as  possible,  he 
will  find  Fowle's  Grammar  well  adapted  to   his  purpose.     We 
recollect  but  one  Grammar,  which  we  should  think  suitable  to 
be  commenced  at  an  earlier  age  than  nine  or  ten  ;  and  most  of 
the  Grammars  which  we  have  named  are  not  adapted  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  children  under  the  age   of  twelve  or  fourteen. 
The  grand  error  in  those  who  teach  grammar,  appears  to  us  to 
be,  that  they  make  a  merely  mechanical  business  of  it,  and  for- 
get that  any  valuable  end  is  to  be  answered,  beyond  the  mere 
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act  of  parsing. — There  is  perhaps  no  branch  of  instruction,  m 
which  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  methods  uf  teaching,  and 
so  much  disagreement  about  modes  and  forms,  as  in  English 
Grammar  ;  and  if  we  were  required  to  use  some  other  book  (re- 
side our  owp,  and  to  conform  in  every  thing  to  the  pattern  pre- 
scribed, we  really  do  not  no  what  book  or  author  we  should  pre- 
fer. Whatever  Grammar  may  be  used  as  an  introduction,  Mar- 
ray's  12  mo.  Grammar,  or  some  other  of  similar  size,  ought  to 
be  studied  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  or  after  the  scholar 
has  acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  maturity  of  mind* 

We  have  now  named  all  the  books  that  our  pupil  will  need, 
till  he  is  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  It  is  the  most  difficult  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  period  in  the  whole  course  of  his  ed- 
ucation. If  be  is  well  taught  during  this  period,  it  will  be  of 
less  consequence  what  books  he  makes  use  of  afterwards.  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  mean,  that  his  habits  of  thinking, 
of  reflection,  and  of  investigation,  will  have  become  so  far  form- 
ed and  established,  that  an  unsuitable  book  will  not  be  so  fatal  to 
his  improvement  as  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  books  which  we  have  named,  are  chiefly  of  a  small  die. 
We  give  the  preference  to  such,  on  several  accounts :  A  snail 
book  may  be  learned  through  by  the  time  it  is  worn  out ;  it  is  a 
stimulus  to  the  learner,  to  have,  from  time  to  time,  a  new  and 
clean  book  ;  and  a  small  book  is  more  convenient  to  use  than  a 
large  one.  To  counterbalance  these  advantages  is  the  fact,  that 
very  small  books  are  usually  unbound^  and  are  so  slightly  pot 
together,  that  they  soon  come  to  pieces,  even  with  the  most  care- 
ful usage  that  can  be  expected  from  a  child.  Worcester's  Prim- 
er ought  to  be  bound  like  the  Child's  Arithmetic;  and  even. 
those  little  books  that  are  sold  for  6  1-4  cents,  might  be  aflbrded 
for  12  1-2  cents  in  a  form  that  would  make  them  last  three  or 
four  times  as  long  as  they  now  do. 
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^^Iknow,  but  I  cannot*  teZZ,"  said  Helen,  after  hesitating  for 
some  time,  and  rousing  all  her  powers  to  answer  a  question  of  her 
Precepter.  It  was  on  a  general  review  of  a  book  which  she  and 
her  class  had  gone  through.  If  it  had  been  part  of  a  lesson  she 
had  just  studied,  or  if  she  had  recollected  the  particular  page 
where  it  stood,  she  could  have  replied  in  the  words  of  the  book« 
But  as  it  was^  she  must  dejjend  on  her  knowledge  ef  the  subject^ 
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aod  pot  the  answer  in  ber  own  Words,  and  she  was  net  prepared. 
It  was  not  a  difficult  question,  or  put  in  a  way  to  embarrass  her. 
She  was  a  good  scholar,  and  had  committed  her  lessons  well, 
quite  through  the  book.  She  seemed  to  have  a  general  and 
rather  confused  idea  of  the  thing  required  iti  the  question  now 
before  her  ;  but  she  could  not  put  it  into  words.  She  had  some 
nation  of  it,  but  not  definite ;  in  fine,  she  "  knew,  but  could  not  fe//." 

The  ladies  and  gentlemen  present  felt  a  great  sympathy  with 
Miss  Helen  in  her  affliction,  for  it  was  on  a  day  of  public  exam- 
ination in  the  school  ;  and  her  teacher  felt  some  degree  of  morti- 
fication, that  so  good  a  scholar  should  fail  to  answer  so  plain  a 
question.  This  was  not,  however,  an  uncommon  occurrence.  We 
have  often  witnessed  a  similar  embarrassment,  in  the  daily  reci- 
tations  of  the  school,  and  on  those  occasions  when  fond  parents 
and  friends  come  in  to  witness  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the 
youthful  mind.  Indeed  our  young  readers  will  bear  witness,  that 
both  at  school  and  at  home,  they  are  very  often  perplexed  in  this 
way,  and  cannot  express  what  at  the  same  time  they  very  well 
know.  And  it  may  be  some  consolation  to  them  to  know,  that 
their  seniors  and  teachers,  even  to  old  age,  are  oi\en  obliged  to 
say  or  think,  "  I  knouf,  but  cannot  telL^^ 

Now,,  what  is  the  occasion  of  this  kind  of  perplexity,  and  how 
may  it  be  prevented  or  removed  ?  How  is  this  confusion  of  thought 
produced,  and  what  may  we  do  to  avoid  it  ? 
-4  One  occasion  is,  that  students  do  not  converse  orwrite  enough. 
They  should  talk  over  the  subjects  of  their  lessons  to  each  other, 
or  by  themselves,  putting  the  ideas  they  acquire  into  their  own 
words,  different  from  those  used  in  the  book.  They  should  fre- 
quently use  a  pen,  or  pencil,  to  write  down  in  an  easy  manner  the 
facts  they  gain  from  their  lessons,  from  their  instructers,  from  each' 
other  ;  and  also  those  which  they  meet  with  about  the  common 
occurrences  of  life.  In  this  way  they  will  form  a  habit  of  ex- 
pressing their  thouglits  accurately  and  freely,  and  generally  be 
able  to  tell  what  they  know. 

AiK)ther  cause  of  confusion  is,  the  language  of  their  books 
and  of  their  teachers,  is  not  sufliciently  plain,  simple,  and  direct. 
This  is  a  cause  which  pupils  cannot  remove  for  themselves ;  bat 
those  who  teach,  and  those  who  prepare  books,  have  begun  to 
think  of  it,  and  we  hope  a  remedy  will  soon  be  found.  Then^ 
if  a  pupil  cannot  always  tell  what  he  knows,  he  will  at  least  be 
able  to  anderstaod  what  his  teachecs  mean. 
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Students  often   learn  words,   and  not   ihingSf   ov  facii  ^    oT 
course,  they  can  never  tell  what  they  know,  unless  they  can  reo- 
ollect  the  very  words.  They  never  learned  any  thing  but  words  ; 
and  all  the  use  of  their  knowledge  will  be,  to  repeat  it  over  like 
parrots  for   the  edification  of  spectators  on  the  day  of  examina*. 
tion.     It  is  a  poor  way  of  spending  time,  to  cram  into  the  mind 
the  words  of  a  book,  day  after  day,  and  vreek  after  week,  when 
the  pupil  obtains  little  or  no  knowledge  of  things.     Some  books 
and  some  teachers  only  tell  a  child  a  thing  'is  thus,   without 
plaining  it;  without  showing  him  the  reality,  or  any  figure 
illustration.     And  some  pupils,  when  illustrations  are  given, 
so  heedless  that  they  do  not  attend  to  them.     All  they  wisii  is» 
to  go  through  their   lessons  without  blame,  and  wear  away  the 
time  as  easily  as  possible.     The  remedy  in  this  case  is,  an  eam-> 
est  desire  to  learn  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and    a  more   familiar 
mode  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

Students  are  often  embarrassed  when  they  wisli  to  find  their 
knowledge,  because  they  are  not  in  the  p/actice  of  reviewing 
their  studies,  and  laying  op  what  they  obtain.  They  learn  one 
thing  and  then  forget  it  while  they  loam  another.  They  learn  a 
multitude  of  things  separately,  and  throw  them  into  a  confused 
heap  in  the  mind,  like  the  merchant  who  should  crowd  goods  of 
all  kinds  and  qualities  upon  his  shelves,  without  the  least  order 
or  arrangement.  No  wonder  they  cannot  find  an  idea  tbey 
have  once  had,orteIl  one  thing  out  of  a  hundred  what  they  know.. 
They  should,  while  they  are  learning,  connect  every  new  fact, 
with  those  which  they  have  laid  up  before.  Frequently,  as  they 
advance,  they  should  look  back  on  the  ground  they  have  passed 
over,  and  make  it  familiar  to  the  mind.  They  should  fix  firmly 
in  the  memory  the  great  principles  ;  and  then  the  application  of 
them  will  be  easy,  and  they  will  kno^  where  to  place  a  great  va* 
rtety  of  particulars  that  fiowfrom  them.  A  kind  of  random, 
helter-skeltor  study  is  always  hard  study  ;  and  they  who  bounce 
over  their  books,  and  maps,  and  recitations  in  this  way,  will  often 
be  confounded  because  they  do  not  knowyor  know  hut  cannot  telL 

We  hope  our  readers  will  profit  by  these  hints,  and  so  treasure 
up  their  knowledge,  that  they  may  always  know  what  they  have 
once  learned,  and  be  able  to  produce  and  apply  it  as  occasion 
may  require.  On  the  other  hand,  may  they  avoid  the  habit, 
which  some  talkative  young  ladies  have,  of  showing  their  attain- 
ments when  there  is  not  a  suitable  oecasion,  and  of  telling  much 
more  than  they  know. — Youth^t  Companion. 
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PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW-YORK. 

Extracts  from  the  Twenty- Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Public  School  Society  of  ^ew  York. 

The  Public  Schools,  now  fifteen  in  number,  are  very  satisfac- 
torily conducted  by  able  teachers;  are  held,  with  one  exception, 
in  largis  commodious  brick  edifices  ;  are  well  furnished  with  all 
the  necessary  school  apparatus,  including  maps,  globes,  lii^ra* 
ries,  kc. ;  and  the  Trustees  are  confirmed,  by  increased  experi- 
ence, in  the  conviction,  that  the  general  system  pursued  in  them, 
offers  advantages  possessed  by  few  common  schools,  and  places 
them  on  a  par  with,  or  above  many  which  are  considered  of  a 
higher  grade. 

The  present  number  of  scholars  on  the  register  of  the  several 
schools,  is  4664  J  of  whom  2874  are  pay,  and  1690  free  schol- 
ars. 

A  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central  School  for  the 
instruction  of  teachers,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Board  ; 
but  as  considerable  diversity  of  sentiment  relative  to  it  was  man- 
ifested, it  has  not  been  finally  acted  upon.  The  Trustees  there* 
fore  repeat  the  invitation  to  teachers  and  others  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  particularly  to  those  having  charge  of  the  District 
Schools  in  this  State,  who  may  be  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  system  of  Monitorial  or  Mutual  Instruction,  to  visit 
and  spend  about  two  months  in  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city, 
which  are  freely  open  for  the  purpose,  and  which  the  Board  be- 
lieve present  the  best  means  of  initiation  into  the  system.  To 
those  benevolent  and  public  spirited  individuals  also,  who  may 
be  founding  common  schools  in  villages  and  towns  in  this  and 
other  States,  the  Trustees  would  suggest  the  propriety  and  ad- 
vantage, after  they  have  selected  a  well  qu-'iVified  person  for 
teacher,  of  sending  him  to  this  city  to  acquire  a  cotnp<>tent 
knowledge  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  Public  Schools ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  are  of  opinion,  that  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  is  necessary.         > 


NEW-YORK  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

[The  following  paragraphi  are  the  substance  of  an  advertise- 
ment issued  by  tliis  Society,— /aur/ia/ o/Erftica^ton.] 
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Patron — His  Excellency  de  Wilt  Clinton,  Grovernor  of  the 
State.  Officers  of  the  Institution — Mrs.  Bethune,  Directress  ; 
Mrs.  Striker,  Second  Directress  ;  Mrs.  Peter  Hawes,  Treasurer ; 
Mrs.  Laara  E.  Hyde,  Secretary. 

This  Society  was  formed  May  23,  to  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  Schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  at  which  they  can  be  received  into  other  schools ; 
viz.  children  of  both  sexes,  from  eighteen  months  to  six  years  of 
age.  It  is  well  known  that  such  children  generally  prove  a  hea- 
vy incumbrance  on  parents  who  are  obliged  to  toil  hard  for  a 
subsistence.  One  of  the  objects  of  this  institution  is  to  lighten 
the  pressure  of  this  inconvenience,  and  lenve  the  mother  more  at 
liberty  to  pursue  her  necessary  occupations  for  the  benefit  of  the 
family.  The  primary  object  is  to  instil  right  sentiments  into  the 
infant  heart,  while  still  soft  and  tender ;  to  draw  it,  while  yet 
scarcely  resisting,  to  the  side  of  religion  and  virtue ;  and  to 
introduce  its  possessor  into  ^*  the  way  in  which  he  should 
go. 

As  the  funds  will  admit.  Infant  Schools  will  be  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  England,  where 
hundreds  of  such  schools  are  now  in  successful  operation,  and 
where  but  one  opinion  prevails  respecting  them  :  '*  That  they 
are  calculated  to  produce  great  national  benefit — first  as  tending 
to  prevent  the  increase  of  crime ;  and  likewise  the  loss  of  human 
life,  by  preventing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  numerous  accidents 
to  which  children  are  exposed."  ' 

Errata.— Page  294,  line  11,  insert  ojMf  before  are.  Line  6,  from  ihe  bottov  re»i 
"  the  tempUtioDs/'  Page  295,  line  5,  for  nu/H  raad  mighL  Page  300,  line  16,  read  "  may 
choose/' 

The  Ticachbr's  Guide  is  pablisbed  semi-monthly,  at  one  doUar  a  year,  to  be  paid 
within  the  year  :  if  delayed  beyond  that  time,  $iJEO.  To  those  who  procure  subecnoers 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  svtih  tofy  givtis. 

PORTLAND  :  A.  Shirlxt,  Printer— J.  L.  ParKhdrst,  Editor. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

'  W«  are  not  yet  prepared  to  go  on  with  our  list  of  books  for 
the  use  of  common  schools.  The  following  paragraph,  extract- 
ed from  the  Report  of  a  Committee  in  Connecticut,  published 
some  time  since,  may  help  to  confirm  the  sentiments  we  have  ex- 
pressed, and  keep  the  subject  alive  in  the  minds  of  our  readers. 

^^  A  reform  in  that  part  of  the  system  relating  to  books,  while 
it  would  promote  economy,  seems  indispensable  to  the  success 
oHhe  schools.  The  continual  fluctuation  in  the  use  of  books, 
with  which  the  schools  are  inundated,  subjects  the  parents  to  a 
heavy  expense,  and  prevents  that  uniformity  without  which  there 
can  be  no  classification — a  principle  highly  conducive  to  suc- 
cess in  every  grade  of  instruction.  The  selections  are  not  un- 
frequently  made  with  little  judgment,  and  many  books  are  us- 
ed, fit  only  to  corrupt  the  taste  or  the  morals  of  youth.  The 
important  business  of  preparing  elementary  books,  has  been 
left,  too  much,  to  unskilful  hands — ^to  men  who  have  betrayed, 
at  every  step,  their  utter  ignorance  of  ihe  first  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of. the  mind ;  a  science,  to  which  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  education  are  greatly  indebted,  but  whose  aid  has  been 
little  sought  after  in  the  lower,  where  it  is  most  needed.  Thii 
is  an  evil  which  the  legislature,  and  the  legislature  on/y,  can 
remedy." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  one  of  the  evils  above  re- 
ferred to, — ^'  the  continual  fluctuation  in  the  use  of  books,'^-— 
would  be  increased  by  the  introduction  of  those  which  wel^ave 
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recortimended.  We  reply  that  our  object  is  to  do  away  this  re* 
•ry  evil|  by  recommending  books  of  such  a  character,  that,  if 
x)Dce  adopted,  they  wi\l  not  need  to  be  soon  changed.  Besides, 
the  objection  loses  its  weight,  when  we  consider  the  Very  trifling 
expense  of  the  books  that  were  named  in  our  last  number. 


METHOD  OF  TEACHING  GEOGRAPHY  AlVD  HISTORY- 

[The  following  hints  on  the  method  of  teaching  these  impor- 
tant branches,  are  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  in st meters 
to  a  wide  and  important  part  of  their  duties — ^the  means  of  mak- 
ing up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  books  commonly  used  at  school. 
It  is  not  meant  that  these  books  are  to  be  dispensed  with,  but 
that  the  personal  diligence  of  the  teacher  should  provide  the  pu- 
pil with  what  they  do  not  contain,  and  make  such  a  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  lessons  prescribed  from  them  as  shall  make 
.  the  pupil  acquainted  with  his  own  country,  and  his  own  vicinity, 
before  extending  his  attention  to  distant  countries  and  foreign 
nations.] — Journal  of  Education. 

To  render  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  pleasant  or  practica- 
blie,  those  branches  must  be  selected  which  children  can  be  made' 
to  understand,  and  in  which  they  will  naturally  become  interes- 
ted. There  is  no  child  capable  of  reading  that  will  not  be  de- 
lighted with  the  objects  of  natural  history,  the  discoveriesof  ge- 
ography, the  narratives  of  travellers,  the  events  of  sacred  and 
of  civil  history,  and  the  simpler  principles  and  experiments  in 
natural  philosophy.  In  all  these  departments  a  child  can  ac- 
quire knowledge.  These  subjects  excite  and  gratify  curiosity  to 
&e  highe^t  pitch.  A^pplication  to  them  is  not  felt  to  be  labor,  and 
therefore  it  does  not  occasion  fatigue.  These  branches  are  well 
suited  to  expand  and  invigorate  the  young  intellect,  and  prepare 
it  for  more  active  employment.  When  narration  and  descrip- 
tion have  attracted  the  attention,  and  led  it  onward  by  pleasing 
exertions,  till  application  is  become  an  agreeable  and  habitual  ex- 
ercise, we  may  expect  to  be  successful  in  directing  the  mind  to 
the  more  arduous  efforts  of  thought,  which  are  required  by  men- 
tal objects. 

Education  is  too  often  rendered  a  matter  of  indiflerenec  or  of 
dislike,  in  consequence  of  the  scholastic  and  theoretical  manner  in 
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whicli  it  is  condacted.  Children  regard  it  as  a  thing  totally  re* 
moved  from  the  sphere  of  enjoyment;  and  youtl)  cannot  see  in 
many  of  its  parts  a  distinct  practical  relation  to  the  business  of  life, 
t>n  which  they  are  preparing  to  enter.  Were  due  efforts  made, 
a  remedy,  to  a  considerable  extent,  might  be  found  for  both  evils* 
Make  instruction  interesting,  make  it  the  source  to  which  children 
should  look  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  and  for  the  pleasing 
feeling  of  conscious  improvement,  and  it  will  gain  the  strongest 
attachment.  Make  instruction  practical ;  let  its  relation  to  busi- 
ness be  constantly  pointed  out ;  let  it  be  mingled  with  business  ; 
and  it  will  no  longer  seem  a  wearisome  task,  intended  merely  to 
be  pored  over  in  a  study. 

There  are  several  departments  of  education,  in  which  a  more 
practical  and  interesting  method  of  instruction,  is  especiaHy  re- 
quired. 

To  begin  mth  geography, — On  the  existing  plan  of  instruction 
in  this  branch,  a  book,  professedly  simplified  to  (he  capacity  of 
children,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  beginner.  He  opens 
it  for  his  first  lesson,  and  finds  it  begin  with  a  view  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  an  exposition  of  the  NeWtonian  system,  involving  mathe- 
matical terms  which  are,  of  course-,  utterly  unintelligible  to  him  } 
and  when  his  lesson  is  got  and  recited,  he  knows  just  as  little  of 
practical  geography  as  before. 

There  are  two  positive  olnections  to  this  mode  of  instruction. 
It  degrades  the  operations  of  the  mind  into  mere  unmeaning  rote. 
It  opposes  the  great  principles  of  scientific  research  which  are 
acknowledged  in  every  other  mental  pursuit.  It  is  in  fact  noth- 
ing bnt  an  adherence  to  the  exploded  system  which  marlea  knowl** 
edge  of  generals  the  sure  key  to  an  understanding  of  particulars. 
If  the  principles  of  Bacon  are  correct,  if  they  are  justly  thought 
to  be  applicable  to  every  subject  which  invites  the  exercise  of 
the  mind, — why  debar  them  from. education  f 

Let  the  obsolete  system  hitherto  followed  be  entirely  abandon- 
ed. Let  the  natural  progress  of  the  mind  be  consulted.  Let 
knowledge  commence  at  home,  and  gradually  extend  itself  abroad* 
Let  the  minds  of  the  young,  instead  of  being  made  to  attempt  the 
compass  of  the  system,  be  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  most 
important  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  tp  those,  first 
of  all,  which  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  their  own  residence.  Let  the 
sphere  of  observation  be  gradually  widened  from  the  town  in 
which  they  live,  to  the  county,  from  the  county  to  the  state,  from 
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the  State  to  the  country,  from  the  country  to  the  quarter  of  Qie 
world ;  thence  to  general  view  s  of  geography,  embracing  the  prin- 
ciples of  astronomy-  The  mind  will  thus  fully  comprehend  ali 
the  stages  of  its  progress,  and  naturally  rise  to  those  general  coo- 
closions,  and  general  laws,  which  constitute  what  is  called  a  view 
of  the  universe. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  instruption  on  the  plan  which  has 
been  suggested. 

Let  the  pupil's  first  lesson  explain  and  illustrate  what  is  meant 
by  a  town,  a  county,  a  state,  a  country,  and  a  quarter  of  the  globe  } 
and,  at  the  close  of  each  explanation,  let  him  repeat  the  name  of 
the  town,  cpunty,  state,  be.  in  which  he  lives.  When  he  is  per- 
fectly familiar  with  these  thiiTG^s,  let  him  be  taught  to  ascei^aio, 
first  in  the  open  air,  and  afterwards  within  doors,  tlie  points  of  tbe 
compass,  by  the  pole-star  for  Norths  the  sun's  place  at  noon  for 
south^  the  rising  of  the  sun  for  East,  and  its  setting  for  West. 
When  the  pupil  has  practised  this  exercise,  till  he  can  readily  tell 
tbe  direction  of  any  place  or  object,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  by  ref- 
erence  to  the  sun's  place,  he  may  be  told  what  towns  lie  N.  S.  E. 
and  W.  of  his  own,  or,  in  other  words,  be  taught  its  boundaries  ; 
^and  proceed  in  the  same  way  to  the  county,  the  state,  the  coun- 
try, and  the  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  next  lesson  should  be  on 
the  extent  of  his  town,  county,  state,  &c.  Questions,  such  as  the 
following,  may  then  be  put  with  reference  to  the  surface,  he. 

What  mountain  or  mountains  are  in  the  town  ?  In  what  part 
of  the  town.^  In  what  direction  do  they  run  f  Of  what  chain  are 
they  a  part  ?  What  are  their  height  and  length  f — ^The  same 
questions  are  answered  for  the  county;  the  state,  the  country,  and 
tne  quarter  of  the  world. 

What  river  flows  through  the  town  or  bounds  it?  Through  what 
part  f  or  what  part  does  it  bound  ?  Where  does  it  rise  ?  Where 
does  it  empty  .^  What  is  its  course?  Its  width?  (at  a  given  place.) 
Where  are  its  falls  ?  Describe  tbem.  Where  its  bridges  ?  Describe 
them?  Is  the  river  navigable?  How  far?  and  for  wh<'it  class 
of  vessels  ?  What  articles  are  exported  and  imported  on  its 
waters  ? 

If  a  lake  or  a  hay  occurs,  the  questions  are  adapted  to  each. 
These  questions  are  extended  to  the  county,  the  state,  See.  and  in* 
elude  the  towns  in  each  county,  and  the  counties  in  each  state,  and 
the  states  or  other  divisions  of  the  country,  through  which  tbe  rif- 
er  roDS,  or  in  which  the  lake  or  bay  lies. 
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What  roads  run  through  the  town  ?  In  what  direction  ?  Thro* 
what  part  of  the  town  f — ^The  same  questions  are  applied  to  the 
county,  the  state,  &c.  including  the  towns  in  each  county,  and^e 
counties  in  each  state,  and  the  states  or  other  divisions  of  tho 
country  through  which  the  roads  are  carried. 

When  a  canal  occurs,  the  questions  include  the  seas,  lakes,  or 
rivers,  which  are  connected  by  it ;  the  course  in  which  it  is  con- 
ducted ;  the  towns,  counties,  and  states  through  which  it  passes; 
it§  width  and  depth  ;  its  locks,  bridges,  aqueducts,  ^c;  the  com- 
modities for  which  it  affords  conveyance,  and  the  revenue  which 
arises  from  them.  ' 

What  are  the  goU  and  climate  of  the  town,  county,  state,  tic^f 
What  the  vegetable produitiof*s9 

What  animals  are  found  in  the  town,  county  ? 

What  is  ihe  population  of  the  town,  the  county,  the  state,  the 
coantry,  &c.? 

What  are  the  personal  appearance,  inanners^  customs^  laws^ 
government,  and  religion  of  the  people  ? 

Describe  their  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  commerce  i 

YfYi^i  institutions  are  in  the   town,  county,  state.  Sic. 

"WhzX public  buildings  ?  What  their  use,  size,  appearance,  tec.? 

AH  the  topics  usually  embraced  in  books  on  geography ,are  ca- 
pable of  being  introduced  in  a  manner  similar  to  what  has  been 
mentioned. 

This  method  of  instruction  is  attended  by  several  very  impor- 
tant advantages.  It  ensures  all  the  benefits  of  the  invaluable  sys- 
tem of  classification.  It  not  only  assists  the  memory  in  recalling 
objects,  but  places  them  before  the  mind  in  the  light  of  compari- 
son or  of  contrast,  than  which  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  clear 
eonceptions  and  distinct  impressions.  This  mode  of  teaching  ge- 
ography, besides  being  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  youngest' 
learner,  tends  to  communicate  that  practical  cast  of  knowledge, 
which  is  so  useful  in  life.  Lessons  in  geography,  when  taught  in 
this  way,  bear  as  near  a  resemblance  as  possible  to  the  interest- 
iBg  recitals  of  an  individual  who  has  travelled  through  every  part 
of  a  country,  and  seen  every  object  which  he  describes  ;  an.d,  a- 
bove  all,  it  gives  the  pupil  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  jge- 
ography,  or  rather  the  topography  of  the  place  of  his  nativity  or  of 
bis  residence.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  teach  a  child  the  day,  or  the 
year,  or  the  distance  of  Hersct)el|  whilst  you  leave  him  ignorant 
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of  the  roa4  on  which  he  daily  walks,  the  river  that  flows  by  hi9 
door,  or  the  situation  of  bis  own  birth*place  i 

The  study  of  history,  requires  a  similar  reformation.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  pupil,  a  volume  which  leads  hb 
attention  away  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  The  result  of  this  mode 
of  instruction  is  commonly  that  superficial  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  confined  to  a  few  names  and  dates  ;  and  which 
merely  gives  the  student  the  appearance  and  the  credit  of  being 
acquainted  with  history  ;  whilst  he  is  left  ignorant  of  the  e* 
vents  which  have  taken  place  in  his  own  country^  and  in  his  own 
city. 

Here,  too,  the  same  error  prevails  as  in  geography.  General 
history  is  first  studied,  and  afterwards  particular  history.  The 
consequence  is  the  same  in  this  science  as  in  the  other* 

You  will  find  a  youth  prepared  to  relate  the  more  remarkable 
occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics, 
or  even  to  give  a  philosophic  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires ; — ^but  ask  him  an  important  question  respecting  the  history 
of  his  own  country,  make  the  inquiries  when  and  by  whom  was  bis 
native  town  planted,  and  he  is  at  once  put  to  a  stand. 

To  remedy. this  evil,  the  same  course  must  be  taken  as  in  ge- 
ography. The  study  of  history  must  be  made  to  begin  at  the 
residence  of  the  pupil,  and  the  sphere  of  historical  knowledge  be 
gradually  widened,  as  formerly  mentioned.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  making  this  branch  of  education  practicaUy  instructive; 
and  there  is  no  way  in  which  it  can  more  easily  be  rendered  high- 
ly interesting,  even  to  the  mind  of  a  child.  No  course  of  in- 
struction is  more  likely  to  prepare  the  raiud  for  a  thoroogh  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  general  history. 

The  usual  method  of  teaching  this  branch,  is  defective  in  anoth- 
er point  of  view.  When  an  event  in  ancient  history  is  recited,  no 
pains  are  taken  to  refer  to  chrwiologyj  for  a  precise  idea  of  the 
time  at  which  it  occurred.  This  neglect  leaves  the  mind  to  wan- 
der in  vague  and  obscure  ideas,  in  no  respect  more  useful,  than 
those  which  arise  in  the  perusal  of  a  romance.  No  important 
event  in  ancient  history,  should  be  passed  over  without  being  da- 
ted, not  merely  by  the  year  of  the  world,or  theyear  before  Christ, 
but  also  by  the  olympiad,  and  the  year  of  the  city  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  by  remarkable  contemporaneous  events,  which  the  pupil 
may  use  as  so  many  points  of  reference.  Every  occurrence  would 
thus  be  made  to  assume  a  distinct  place  in  the  recollection  of  the 
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learner,  instead  of  being  lost,  as  now,  in  a  mist  of  indefinite  anti- 
quity. 

A  defect  similar  to  the  last  mentioned,  is  occasioned  by  the  o- 
mission  oi  gtogruphieal  referenc$s.  A  batUei  f(\r  instance , which 
decided  the  fate  of  empires,  is  recorded  as  having  been  fought 
at  a  particular  place.  The  student  is  permitted  to  pass  on  bare« 
ly  mentioning  the  name  of  the  place,  instead  of  entering  into  m 
close  and  minute  investigation  of  its  geography.  A  well  written 
passage  in  a  modern  noyel,  will  leave  on  the  mind  a  much  deep- 
er impression  of  reality,  than  the  most  interesting  passage  of  his* 
tory,  read  or  studied  in   the  common  way. ' 

A  neglect  of  the  same  kind,  takes  place  with  regard  to  biogru^ 
phy.  An  individual  whose  history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  his 
country,  is  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  The  com* 
mon  mode  of  instruction  is  satisfied  with  the  bare  mention  of  his 
name;  and  the  minds  of  the  young  are  never  incited  to  follow  the 
individual  into  the  retirement  of  his  education,  and  of  his  domes* 
tic  life  ;  there  to  develope  the  sources  of  personal  greatness,  and 
trace  the  incipient  formation  of  those  stupendous  plans  which, 
when  accomplished,  have  ruined  or  saved  a  nation,  and  immor- 
talised with  infamy  or  with  glory,  the  statesman  and  the  hero* 

In  the  same  manner  are  passed  over  the  richly  instructive  sto* 
Ties  o(  mythology  zxiA  antiquitiea.  Allusion  is  made  in  the  pa- 
ges of  ancient  history,  to  the  actions  of  a  god,  or  to  the  celebra* 
tion  of  a  festival ; — but  what  meaning  can  thus  be  conveyed  to  a 
mind  which  knows  nothing  of  the  religion,  or  of  the  customs  of 
the  ancient  world  i 

To  render  a  knowledge  of  history  complete,  to  render  it  prac- 
tical and  useful,  all  the  branches  which  have  been  mentioned,  most 
be  interwoven  with  it ;  and  without  these  it  can  never  become 
more  than  a  meagi'e  and  uninteresting  outline.  The  method  of 
teaching,  which  has  been  suggested  in  this  branch,  not  only  enrich- 
es the  science,  and  makes  it.more  interesting  and  instructive ;  hot 
by  alternately  exciting  and  gratifying  the  principle  of  curiosity, 
it  habituates  the  pupil  to  trace  every  department  of  useful  know- 
ledge to  its  source,  gives  precision  and  accuracy  to  his  thoughcsi 
trains  him  to  thorough  research,  and  forms  one  of  the  best  pre- 
ventives which  can  be  employed,  in  guarding  the  minds  of  youth 
against  those  loose  and  superficial  habits  of  thinking,  into  which 
ifaay  are  so  apt  to  ran.— 5t^jf«fliaNf  on  Education. 
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SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

The  fear  of  violence  is  the  most  degrading  motive  that  can  be 
held  tip  to  a  human  being  ;  and  whatever  is  done  under  its  influ- 
ence, debases  the  disposition  and  corrupts  the  character.  It 
is  at  war  with  a)l  voluntary  self-government,  with  all  that  renders 
school  virtues  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  naind  and  heart,  and 
with  all,  consequently,  that  is  valuable  or  estimable  in  the  traits 
of  subsequent  life. 

A  high  tone  of  moral  refinement  in  the  instrncter,  will  always 
lead  to  a  refined  discipline,  to  an  habitual  preference  for  the 
milder  and  happier  ejcpedients  of  government,  as  those  which  are 
most  in  harmony  with  the  situation  of  one  whose  benevolent  of- 
fice it  is  to  impart  the  elements  of  intellectual  and  moral  charac- 
ter to  minds  placed  in  dependence  on  his  own.  The  measures 
adopted  by  a  kind  and  considerate  teacher  will  always  be  regula- 
ted by  a  regard  to  their  prospective  influence  on  future  charac- 
ter, more  than  by  a  short-sighted  eagerness  to  check  a  present  e- 
vil.  h  is  very  easy  to  plan  out  a  system  of  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  school,  and  to  follow  up  every  violation  of  them  with 
chastisement  or  rebuke  ;  and  by  this  method  of  management,  a 
death-like  stillness  and  a  perfect  decorum  may  be  produced. 
Fear  and  constraint  are  easily  called  into  operation,  even  on  the 
most  untractable  minds  ;  but  the  great  end  of  discipline,  the  pow- 
er of  self-government  by  the  use  of  reason,  can  never  be  attained 
in  this  way.  The  compliance  which  has  been  yielded  to  restraint 
and  to  intimidation,  will,  in  all  probability,  give  way  when  these 
shackles  are  removed;  or  if  this  should  not  be  the  case,  the  hab- 
it of  yielding  to  an  arbitrary  motive  will  have  been  acquired ;  and 
a,readines8  to  relinquish  the  mind  to  the  guidance  of  others,  will 
have  taken  the  place  of  an  enlightened  and  manly  exercise  of  the 
will  acquiescing  in  the  laws  of  truth. 

Where  parental  government  has  been  arbitrary  and  capricious, 
where  it  has  been  harsh  in  its  expedients,  or  where  it  has  been  lax 
and  feeble,  the  disposition  of  a  scholar  may  have  been  so  injured ; 
or  under  the  ill-regulated  discipline  of  an  injudicious  instracter, 
a  whole  school  may  have  been  so  corrupted,  that  in  the  first  at- 
tempts of  a  teacher  who  is  deeirous  of  using  the  better  class  of  mo- 
tives, there  may  he  many  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  The 
minds  of  the  young  may  have  been  rendered  so  habitually  callous, 
as  to  bo  inaccessible  to  the  happier  principles  of  action*     In  sutsb 
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cases  li^s  the  real  difficulty  of  governing ;  and  it  is  not  a  mind  of 
ordinary  character  that  can  surmount  such  obstructions*  It  is 
here  that  the  teacher  feels  the  need  of  the  widest  possible  range 
of  thought,  the  utmost  efficiency  in  action,  a  power  over  himself 
and  over  the  minds  of  his  charge,  which  human  discipline  can 
hardly  give.  How  to  extricate  himself  from  the  embarrassments 
of  such  a  situation,  is  for  individual  judgment  and  experience  to 
decide.  The  result  may  be  the  temporary  evil  of  inflicting  phys- 
ical pain,  or  the  more  lasting  evil  of  obdui^acy  and  vice  remaining 
unsubdued  and  unreformed.  But  the  earnest  endeavor  of  a 
good  teacher  in  this,  as  in  every  point  of  his  management,  will 
be  to  restore  the  ingenuousness  and  the  innocence  which  have 
been  lost,  and  to  elevate  his  pupils  by  the  action  of  high  and  gen* 
erous  motives,  In  some  cases  a  teacher  may  be  called  to  assume 
thecharge  of  a  school  previously  regulated  by  corporeal  inflictions* 
He  will  not  probably  find  it  safe  to  attempt  an  entire  change  of 
motives  in  a  day;  as  this  would  imply  an  equally  sudden  revolu- 
tion of  character  on  the  part  of  his  pupils.  Still,  his  aim  will  he 
to  work  his  way  upward  to  a  moral  elevatiun  of  feeling  in  his 
school,  to  a  standard  of  obedience  which  will  render  recourse  to 
chastisement  unnecessary. 

The  progress  of  human  opinion  on  this  subject  so  important  to 
character  and  to  happiness,  is  a  circumstance  for  congratulation 
to  parents,  and  to  all  who  would  seethe  habits  of  the  young  ear- 
ly put  under  the  guidance  of  reason  and  love.  The  prevailing 
spirit,  in  almost  all  our  schools,  is  that  of  a  mild  and  genial  influ- 
ence on  character  j  and  this  species  of  disciplme  is  constantly 
gaining  ground ;  nor  will  either  the  few  instances  in  which  it  is 
suflered  to  degenerate  into  feebleness,  nor  the  few  on  the  other 
hand,  in  which  there  is  a  determined  and  scornful  adherence  to* 
mere  severity,  afi*ect,  to  any  extent,  the  state  of  the  public  mind. 
Moral  refinement  in  this,  as  in  all  its  other  departments,  is  faat 
assuming  its  legitimate  ascendancy  over  general  opinion,  and  as- 
sociating every  expedient  for  juvenile  improvement  with  a  more 
liberal  allowance  of  present  happiness.— -Jbumo/  qf  EductUum* 
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The  following  bints  to  parents  are  extracted  from  *'  Observa- 
tions on  Schools,"  published  at  Edinburgh. 

*' Sometimes  faieddling  and  impatient  parents   breed  much 
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miscbief  themselves,  by  improper  notions  which  they  inculcate; 
particularly  young  parents,  whose  unreasonable  ambition  to  Fee 
their  children  out-do  others,  induces  them  to  harrass  the  teach- 
er, and  to  urge  their  children  forward,  frequently  at  the  expense 
of  their  health,  without  considering  whether  their  time  or  ability 
warrant  theni  or  not.  These  often  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection 
betwixt  the  scholar  and  the  master,  which  seldom  fail  to  pro- 
duce bad  eiTectSjWithout  answering  any  good  purpose,  especially 
when  the  teacher  is  known  to  be  qualified,  and  conscientious  in 
doing  his  duty.  To  say  nothiug  else  of  such  conduct,  it  is 
bad  policy  ;  and  were  parents  to  study  their  own  inter»>st  prop- 
erly, they  would  be  at  much  pains  to  cultivate  a  good  under- 
standing betwixt  the  children  and  their  teachers,  by  avoiding 
disrepectful  observations  upon  their  conduct  or  character,and  to 
second  at  home  the  injunctions  laid  upon  them  in  school ;  while 
the  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  should  be  candid  in  giving  bis 
opinion  of  the  children,  when  asked  by  the  parents,  and  labor  to 
impress  upon  their  minds  the  greatest  reverence  for  tbemj  and 
•bedience  to  their  authority. 

It  would  be  well,  too,  in  cases  of  any  imprudence  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  were  the  parents  to  act  the  part  of  friends,  and, 
instead  of  exposing  him,  to  let  him  know  the  public  opinion  of 
his  conduct,  that  he  might  be  more  upon  his  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  error.  By  a  reciprocal  attention,  in  this 
way,  to  the  feelings  and  reputation  of  each  other,  a  friendship 
might  be,  and  generally  is  formed  and  cultivated,  which  conduc- 
es to  the  comfort  of  all  parties  and  makes  the  children  feel  tbem* 
selves  necessitated  to  be  both  diligent  and  respectful  at  home 
and  in  school.  Indeed,  without  the  existence  of  such  an  under- 
standing, no  harmony  can. be  expected,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  children  will   be  much  slower  than  it  would  otherwise  be." 

The  following  reniarks  are  added,  in  a  review  of  the  "  Obser- 
vations" in  the  Journal  of  Education. 

Nothing  can  have  a  happier  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  child, 
than  to  perceive  a  unity  of  object  and  of  effort,  and  a  common 
interest  relative  to  his  improvement,  existing  between  bis  teach- 
er and  his  parents.  It  lays  the  foundation  of  that  indispensable 
requisite  of  happiness,  a  generous  confidence  in  others,  as  he 
sees  both  parties  sacrificing  their  individual  interest  to  his,  and 
teaching  him  the  great  lesson  of  self-deniaL    Btit  if  he  finds  the 
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effnrts  of  bis  teacher  prompted  by  one  nioti\e,  and  those  of  his 
pare.  Its  by  another,  be  will  very  soon  regulate  his  own  by  the 
seihsb  desire  of  personal  gratification* 

A  more  liberal  confidence  in  tbe  judgment  of  teachers,  would 
usually  .have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  education  of  children. 
Parents  cannot  too  often  remember  that  report,  even  from  the 
mouths  of  their  own  children,  is  a  very  unsafe  ground  of  opin- 
ion, and  that  misrepresentation  may  take  place  through  ignorance 
or  inadvertency,  where  there  is  no  disposition  to  deceive.  It 
would  be  welly  we  think,  were  a  more  free  and  open  intercourse 
maintained  between  teachers  and  parents.  Every  school  should 
be  accessible  to  tbe  observation  of  parents  ;  and  those  who  val- 
ue tbe  improvement  of  their  ehildren,  should  go  personally  to 
the  school-room,  and  become  acquainted  with  the  exertions  there 
made  by  the  instructer,  so  as  to  do  every  thing  possible  in  aid 
of  them.  Were  a  better  feeling  prevalent  on  this  point,  parents 
would  never  be  unwelcome  visitants  at  school.  Their  presence^ 
indeed,  would  be  a  source  of  pleasure,  both  to  the  pupils  and 
the  teacher;  and  a  little  attention  to  necessary  accommodation 
in  the  school-room,  would  avoid  any  hindrance  from  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Some  teachers,  we  know,  are  averse  to  the  attendance  of  pa- 
rents or  friends  during  the  exercises  of  the  school.  This  feel- 
ing arises  either  from  an  undue  tenderness  of  the  instruder's 
professional  reputation,  from  a  nervous  anxiety  about  good  ap- 
pearances, or  from  an  apprehension  of  having  the  attention  of 
tbe  scholars  distracted  from  their  lessons.  The  first  tuo  of 
these  hindrances  to  the  influence  arising  from  the  presence  of 
parents*  are  founded  on  misconception.  It  would  be  vastly  bet- 
ter for  tbe  teacher's  estimation,  and  for  a  true  represecitation  of 
his  school,  if  parents  and  guardians  could  witness  his  daily  toil 
and  his  hourly  difficulties.  The  arduous  task  which  he  has  to 
perform,  would  be  better  understood.  Parents  could  judge 
better  of  tbe  real  progress  of  their  children.  Periodical  exhibi- 
bitions,  those  incentives  to  vanity  in  children,  those  fruitful  sour- 
ces of  vexation  to  teachers,  and  of  delusion  to  parents,  would  be 
superseded.  Anxiety  and  disappointment  would  be  avoided  on 
all  hands ;  and  tha  truth,  in  all  particulars,  would  have  its  natur- 
al aud  proper  place.  The  fear  of  distraction  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils  is  also  ill-founded*  The  presence  of  parents  becomiu;*  a 
daily,  or,  at  least,  a  familiar  thing,  would  not  disturb  and  excite 
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the  mind,  as  it  does  at  formal  exhibitions,  but  would  on  the  con- 
'  trarj^,  be  a  good  impulse  to  attention  and  diligence,  and  would 
supersede  much  of  the  necessity  of  an  anxious  vigilance   on  th» 
part  of  the  teacher. 

Were  teachers  in  the  habit  of  admitting  parents  into  their 
school-rooms,  such  calls  would  never  be  felt  as  an  intrusion^ 
since  they  would  be  expected ;  and  instead  of  the  school  being 
occasionally  brightened  up  for  inspection,  it  would  always  be,  in 
some  measure,  what  the  teacher  would  wish  it  to  be  at  examina- 
tions and  other  public  occasions.  The  impulse  which  the  teach- 
er himself  would  receive,  would  be,  at  least,  of  a  favorable  na- 
ture to  habitual  diligence  and  to  professional  success. 

For  the  correctness  of  these  opinions  we  can  unfortunately 
appeal  to  but  few  teachers  who  have  reduced  them  to  practice* 
But  it  is  these  few  only  who  can  sp#>ak  from  experience  on  this 
subject,  and  to  their  decisron  we  cheerfully  submit  the  merits  of 
the  case. 


AMHERST  ACADEMY,  MASS.* 

This  Academy,  which  has  for  years  sustained  a  high  reputa- 
tion, is  to  commence  its  fall  term  on  Wednesday  next,  with 
some  important  improvements  in  the  course  of  instruction  and 
discipline.  Rooms  in  the  Academy  and  adjacent  houses  are  to 
be  furnished  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Preceptors.  It  is 
intended  that  the  Languages  shall  be  taught  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  the  study  of  text  books  may  be  a  study  of  interesting  fact$ 
and  sentiments  as  well  as  of  words  and  their  grammatical  rela- 
tions. The  English  department  is  to  receive  more  special  at- 
tention than  heretofore.  Students  in  this  department  are  to  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  lectures  in  the  College,  on  History, 
Chemistry,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  In  the  fall  term  of  each 
year,  there  is  to  be  a  special  course  of  instruction  for  School 
Teachers.  Students  of  this  class  will  be  favored  with  familiar 
lectures  from  one  of  the  College  Professors  on  the  subject  of 
school  instruction.  Gymnastic  exercises  are  to  be  introduced, 
for  promoting  the  health  and  vigor  of  students.  The  instrnc* 
ters  are  expected  to  mingle  with  (heir  pupils  in  these  exercises 

*  Tkii  article  h«i  b«M  4«ferr^  fer  want  of  room. 
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and  ID  faimliar  conversation ;  and  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to 
watch  over  their  morals  and  habits  with  parental  care.  Sach 
students  as  cannot  be  induced  to  submit  to  the  most  honorable 
and  wholesome  discipline,  are  to  be  at  once  dismissed,  that  their 
example  may  not  corrupt  others.  Under  such  arrangements  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Academy  will  combine  most  of  the  peculiar  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  in  some  of  our  distinf^uished  High  Schools, 
without  their  expense. — Recorder  and  TeL  SepU  7. 

NOTICE  TO  "SUBSCRIBERS. 

For  the  better  accommodation  of  our  subscribers,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  whom  reside  in  Massachtisetts^  it  is  proposed  to  pub- 
lish the  next  volume  of  the  Teacher'^  Guide  both  at  Portland 
and  Boston.  This  will  diminish  the  postage,  and  afford  oppor- 
tunity -to  send  the  papers  to  several  towns  by  \he  stage-driver, 
or  by  private  conveyance. 

We  have  also  been  led,  by  the  suggestions  of  subscribers, 
and  by  our  own  reflections,  to  adopt  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Teacher's  Guide  will  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  its  readers,  if 
presented  to  them  but  once  a  month,  and  in  such  a  form,  that 
while  one  half  of  the  postage  is  saved,  it  will  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  matter  that  it  now  does.  The  type  now  used  is  so 
large,  that  double  the  quantity  of  matter  may  be  pxinted  on  a 
sheet,  without  so  reducing  the  size  of  the  type  as  to  occasion  any 
inconvenience  to  the  reader  ; — especially  on  paper  at  least  as 
good  as  that  which  we  now  use,  and  with  neat  typographical 
execntion.  We  certainly  feel  no  inclination  to  diminish  the 
quantity  of  matter,  as  we  find  that  our  subject  is  yet  very  far 
from  being  exhausted.  .  Indeed  we  find  ourselves  to  be  but  at 
the  commencement  of  our  labors.  In  the  present  volume  we 
have  brought  into  view  some  of  the  defects  which  exist  in  the 
prevailitig  modes  of  instruction,  have  exhibited  the  general 
jprineiphs  by  which  parents  and  teachers  ought  to  be  guided  in 
imparting  knowledge  and  cultivating  the  mind,  and  have  dwelt, 
at  considerable  length,  on  some  departments  of  elementary  edu- 
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cation.  The  greater  part  of  the  detail  of  oar  subject, — the 
manner  of  applying  general  principles  to  the  various  branches  of 
study  and  to  the  various  exercises  of  the  school-room,— yet  re- 
mains. And  >ve  think  ourselves  safe  in  assuring  our  readers, 
that,  without  a  needless  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  before, 
the  second  volume  maybe  miide  to  contain  as  great  a  variety  of 
matter  as  has  the  first,  and  may  be  rendered  equally  valuable 
and  interesting.  * 

All  our  present  subscribers  will  be  considered  as  continuing 
their  subscription,  except  those  who  signify  a  wish  to  have  their 
papers  discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  present  volume.  Those 
of  our  readers,  who  desire  to  promote  the  cause  to  which  our 
publication  is  devoted,  and  who  feel  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects which  are  discussed  in  our  pages,  may  do  much  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  object  by  recommending  the  Teacher's  Guide 
and  lending  some  of  the  numbers  to  parents  and  teachers  with 
whom  they  are  acquainted.  The  present  time  is  a  suitable  one 
to  make  efforts  of  this  kind  ;  because  we  wish,  by  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  volume,  to  know  how  many,  copies  to  print,  in  or- 
del  that  all  our  subscribers  may  have  complete  sets. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  withdraw  their  names,  are  requested 
to  give  notice  of  it  to  the  Printer,  or  to  an  Agent  of  the  work,  as 
soon,  at  the  latest,  as  the  first  of  December.  All  notices  of  this 
kind  should  be  given  at  the  time  of  making  payment  for  the 
present  volume,  and  through  the  same  medium. 

The  terms  of  our  publication  will  be  remembered  by  subscri- 
Ibers:  Oyi^  DohhAH^  if  paid  within  the  year;  One  Dollar  and 
rirxr  CENTS,  tf  delayed  beyond  that  time.  Our  first  and  se- 
cond numbers  were  issued  in  1826;  but  we  will  consider  all  pay- 
ments m^df  before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  as  coming  with- 
in thelerms  of  subcription.  The  last  number  of  the  present  vol- 
ume will  be  issued  on  the  first  of  December,  and  the  second  vol- 
ume will  commence  on  the  first  of  January. 
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(t^We  owe  an  apolon^y  to  a  respectable  portion  of  our  subscribers 
for  having  failed  to  supply  them  with  all  the  back  numbers.  The 
first  half  volume,  or  rather  the  first  eleven  numbers,  have  been,  for 
some  months,  out  of  print.  Most  of  those  who  have  failed  of  re* 
eeiving  these  numbers,  or  a  part  of  them,  commenced  their  sub- 
scription with  the  expectation  of  having  a  complete  volume  ;  and 
have,  of  course,  been  disappointed.  The  agent,  who  procured 
the  subscribers,  did  not  know,  till  he  had  procured  about  half  of 
them,  but  that  they  could  be  supplied  with  all  the  back  numbers  ; 
and  he  afterwards  knew  only  that  the  Jirsf  and  second  numbers  were 
out  of  print, — which  circumstance  he  mentioned  to  the  subscribers, 
adding  that  they  would  undoubtedly  be  reprinted.  And  so  they 
would  heme  been^  if,  as  he  supposed,  only  the  first  two  or  three  num- 
bers had  failed.  But  six  or  seven  of  the  following  numbers  failed 
soon  afterwards ;  so  that  there  wa^  nearly  as  ^uch  occasion  for  re- 
printing the  whole  of  these,  as  for  reprinting  the  first  that 
failed  ;  and  tlie  number  of  new  subscribers '  to  be  supplied 
was  not  great  enough  to  justify  the  expense  which  this  would 
require.  The  expense  of  printing  fifty  or  a  hundred  cop- 
ies,— as  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  know, — ^is 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  printing  two  or  three  hundred. — The  dis- 
appointment to  the  subscribers  above  referred  to  must  have  been  the 
greater,  qs  they  were  not  apprised  of  the  reason  why  so  many  of  the 
back  numbers  failed  of  reaching  them.  It  was  stated  at  the  close 
of  No.  12,  that  the  first  three  numbers  were  out  of  print ;  and  when 
several  of  the  following  numbers  failed,  a  statement  of  the  fact 
would  have  been  made,  had  the  editor  been  in  a  situation  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  numbers  were  actually  or  nearly  out  of  print,  and  to 
decide  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  reprinting  these.  Not  having  the 
means  of  knowing  the  whole  number  of  subscribers,  or  the  number 
who  had  not  received  a  complete  set,  or  the  numbers  of  the  Teach- 
er's Guide  that  were  out  of  print,  he  felt  under  the  necessity  of  let- 
ting  the  subject  rest  till  he  could  inspect  the  books  for  himself  and 
have  a  personal  interview  with  the  printer. 

We  shall  procure  as  many  copies  as  possible  of  the  eleven  first 
numbers,  so  as  to  supply  those  who  are  particularly  desirous  of  hav- 
ing a  complete  volume. 

We  will  endeavor  to  write  to  our  Agents  in  those  towns  in  which 
our  subscribers  have  failed  of  receiving  all  the  back  numbers,  and 
direct  them  as  to  the  most  equitable  manner  of  adjusting  the  busi- 
ness. We  hope  that  our  apology  will  be  satisfactory,  and  that  those 
subscribers,  whose  volume  for  the  present  year  must  be  incomplete, 
will  ail  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  complete 
volume  for  the  year  ensuing. 

fff*  Payment  for  the  present  volume,  or  the  names  of  subscribers 
for  the  next  volume,  may  be  delivered  to  any  of  our  Agents,  or  sent 
bj  mail  (postpaid)  to  A.  Shirley,  Portland,  Me.|  Wait,  Greene,  4& 
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Co.  Court-streett  Boston,  or  to  J.  B.  Moore,    Concord,  N.  S. 

No  subscription  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  one  year. 
The  last  half  of  the  present  volnme,  (a  supply  of  which  is  jet  on 
hand)  commencing  at  No.  12,  will  be  furnished  to  purchasers  or 
new  subscribers  at  a  discount  of  one  third,  that  is,  for  33  1-3  cents. 
An  Index  and  general  Table  of  Contents  will  be  inserted  in  the  last 
number ;  so  that,  were  it  not  for  the  name  of  having  a  complete  vol- 
ume, these  thirteen  numbers  would  be  better  worth  half  a  dollar, 
than  the  whole  volume  is  a  whole  dollar. 

(t^  Agents  who  receive  or  collect  payments,  and  transmit  them, 
bj  private  conveyance  or  post-fiaid,  to  Portland,  Boston,  or  Con- 
cord, as  above  stated,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discount  of  temper  eeni» 
on  all  moneys  thus  collected  and  transmitted. 

7  LIST  OF  AGENTS  FOR  THE  TEACHER'S  OUIDE, 
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Errata. — The  iscrease  of  typo^aphical  errors  in  a  few  of  the  last  iMimt)era»has  beea 
owing  to  the  diftaace  of  the  editor  fmm  tlie  seat  of  publication,  and  his  consequent  *nabflity 
to  read  the  proof  sheets.  In  a  Teacher's  Guide,  we  feel  under  pecoliar  obligation  to  set  aa 
exdunple  of  accuracy.  This  it  the  r«aaon  why  we  so  ofien  five  a  list  of  errata,  tboufh  oar  pa- 
ges are  usually  as  correctly  printed  as  other  publications,  the  editors  of  whicn  are  either  an- 
eonscioufl  ef  the  erran  they  cootain,  or  haw  net  the  candor  to  acknowledge  then. 

Page  905.  line  9  from  the  bottom,  read  the  tooril.— Page 306,  line  18  from  the  bottom,  far 
tesofi  read  <%.— Page  306,  line  I .  for  <m  read  and.-^Page  309.  line  8  dele  the.-^Page  313, 
line  10  from  the  bottom,  read  Aeyomvrf.— Page  313,  line  I.  for  or  read  and. —Line  10.  for 
shotdd  read  shsJl. — Page  314,  line  1,  read  qwstions.^^m  315,  line  18.  for  Adam's  read 
Adam^,  Pace  316,  line  6,  for  no  read  ib«no.-.Line  12,  for  3  read  TMs.-^Pnge  318,  tee  18 
from  the  bottom  for  u^tal  read  that. 
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SPELLING  BOOKS. 

In  recommending  books  for  the  younger  classes  in  schoolS| 
(p.  313)  we  have  taken  the  liberty — if  liberty  it  be— entirely  to 
omit  the  '*  Spelling  Book."  This  Is  what  e^ery  one,  who  has 
attentively  perused  the  numbers  of  the  Teacher's  Guide,  was 
prepared  to  expect.  Some,  however,  may  not  yet  be  prepared  to 
acquiesce  in  this  decision.  The  use  of  the  Spelling  Book  in 
schools  is  so  general,  so  nearly  universal,  that  they  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  regard  it  as  iflriispensable ;  and  they  feel  re- 
luctant to  admit  a  different  conclusion.  It  may,  therefore,  not 
be  amiss,  to  offer,  in  this  place,  a  summary  statement  of  our 
views  on  the  subject. 

In  what  are  called  *'  Spelling  Books/'  there  is  a  radical  error, 
which  pervades  the  whole  system.  The  error  lies  in'the  suppo- 
sition, that  one  of  the  first  things  for  a  child  to  learn,  is  a  vocab- 
ulary of  the  English  language ;  that  is  to  say,  that  before  he 
learns  to  read  any  thing  that  he  can  understand,  he  must  learn 
to  SPELL  a  hundred  columns  of  words,  few  of  which  be  ever 
heard  before,  and  many  of  which  he  will  never  hear  or  see 
again.'  Admitting  that  the  columns  of  the  Spelling  Book  con- 
tained  only  such  words  as  the  child  will  probably  hereafter  have 
occasion  to  read  or  to  use,  still  this  method  of  procedure  is  an 
absurd  one.     What  should  we  think  of  making  a  vocabulary  of 
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all  the  terms  peculiar  to  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  or  Bot- 
any, and  teaching  the  child  to  read  and  speil  the  tedious  columns, 
as  preparatory  to  the  study  of  those  sciences  at  some  future  pe- 
riod f  Miserable  auxiliary  to  the  acquisition  of  those  sciences, 
would  such  a  procedure  be.  And  almost  as  little  assistance 
toward  learning  to  read,  does  a  child  derive  from  conning  the 
pages  of  the  Spelling  Book.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the 
arrangement  of  words  according  to  similarity  of  sound  and  of 
combination,  facilitates  the  acquisition  of  the  difficult  art  of 
spelling.  A  sufficient  answer  to  this  is  found  in  the  fact — ^the 
'  unquestionable  and  lamentable  fact— that  children  do  not  learn 
to  sptll^  by  all  the  drilling  they  receive  in  the  Spelling  Book. 
Those  who  have  been  taught  to  spell  only  in  the  columns  of  the 
Spelling  Book  or  Dictionary,  and  have  never  been  exercised  io 
spelling  their  reading  lessons,  nor  in  writing  or  copying  compo-^ 
sition,  are  extremely  deficient  in  the  art  of  spelling.  The  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  the  Spelling  Book,  does,  indeed;  render  the 
task  of  learning  those  columns  much  more  easy.  The  child  is 
assisted  in  spelling  each  succeeding  word  by  the  analogy  of  that 
which  precedes.  But  when  he  afterwards  comes  to  read  or 
write,  he  does  not  find  words  arranged  according  to  any  analo- 
gy of  sound  or  combination  ;  and  it  is  of  little  avail  to  him,  to  have 
seen  certain  words  in  the  Spelling  Book,  when  he  can  seldom 
or  never  recollect,  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion,  in  what  column 
or  in  what  connection  they  were  there  placed. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  a  child 
should  first  learn  those  words  which  he  will  first  and  most  fre- 
quently  have  occasion  to  know.  But  what  is  learned  io  the 
Spelling  Book  is  just  the  reverse  of  this.  The  child  learns  ma- 
ny long  and  learned  words,  which  he  will  certainly  have  no  oc- 
casion to  use  till  years  after  he  has  forgotten  them,  while  he  re- 
mains ignorant  of  the  most  common  words,  which  he  must  know 
whenever  he  attempts  to  read  or  wriie.     He  learns  abdicate  and 
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'<ti)nega(e,  hieroglyphie  and  chevaux-defri&e^  while  he  eannot  ei- 
ther read  or  spell,  would  or  should^  chair  or  floor,  kitten  or  chick* 
wi^ field  Offence^  rye  or  oat$,  onion  or  cabbage. 

On  this  subject,  we  are  happ^  to  find  a  perfect  coincidence 
between  our  own  views  and  those  contained  in  the  Journal  of 
Education.  We  have  been  of  opinion,  for  a  number  of  years, 
that  the  Spelling  Book  system  must  and  would  go  down ;  and 
with  silch  able  advocates,  as  have  arisen,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  increasing  numbers,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
improvement  and  to  labor  in  its  promotion,  we  do  believe  that  a 
better  system  will  soon  be  generally  established.  The  following 
remarks  are  extracted  from  a  late  number  of  the  Journal. 

"  The  prevailing  systems  of  instruction  in  the  department  of 
reading,  derive  most  of  their  difficulties  from  an  ambitious  at- 
tempt to  teach  children  too  much  at  once.  Our  Primers  and 
Spelling  Books  are  full  of  hard  words,  quite  unintelligible  to  a 
ehild,  and  such  as  [that?]  he  may  read  in  most  books  for  days 
and  weeks  without  finding  them  occur.  The  best  Spelling  Book 
is  too  often  thought  to  be  that,  into  which  the  greatest  number  of 
words  is  crowded.  Accordingly,  we  find  little  children  drilled,, 
day  after  day,  into  the  dull  and  useless  process  of  spelling  col« 
umns  of  words,  without  reference  to  their  meaning;  and  hur- 
ried on  in  this  kind  of  labor,  till  a  chilu  of  four  or  five  years  is 
rendered  competent  to  spell  words  of  five  or  six  syllable?^  while 
perhaps  the  short  and  common  words  in  every  day  use,  are  slighted 
or  neglected.  This  course  is  equally  unnatural  and  injurious :  it 
perverts  the  mind  of  the  child  by  its  arbitrary  and  unmeaning 
demands,  and  gives  a  distaste  for  reading  by^  the  wearisome  la- 
bor which  it  entails. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  we  would  have  children  make  use  of 
little  manuals  of  easy  and  common  words,  thrown  into  the  form 
of  pleasing  stories.  Let  them  defer  the  tedious  and  painful 
process  of  spelling  and  syllabication  to  a  second  stage  of  instruc- 
tion. The  first  stage  should  demand  of  the  little  learner  no 
more  than  that  he  be  able  to  recognise  the  power  of  a  given  com- 
bination of  letters — to  know  a  short  word  at  sight.  The  process 
af  taking  down  words  into  letters,  and  then  building  them  up  agaia 
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into  syllables,  is  an  exercise  for  a  later  period  of  the  child's  pro- 
gress. It  is  very  well  that  he  should  be  able  to  perform  these 
operations ;  and  exercise  in  them  ought  to  be  thoroughly  attend- 
ed to  in  every  lesson,  when  he  is  sufficiently  advanced.  At  first, 
the  pupil  should  be  considered  to  have  done  well,  if  by  frequent 
repetition  he  succeeds  in  recognising  such  words  as  occur  often- 
est  in  a  very  easy  lesson. 

Our  prevalent  methods  make  the  minute  and  laborious  acts  of 
attention,  the  first  exercises  of  the  mind;  and  demand  of  the 
child,  that  be  should  express  what  he  has  not  yet  learned  to  dis- 
tinguish. Overlooking  the  great  fat;t,  that  the  first  requisite  to 
expression's  perception,  the  instructer  commonly  teaches  an  in- 
fant the  spelling  of  a  word,(that  is,  the  ana/y^t'n^  of  it,)  before  he 
permits  him  even  to  s6e  the  w!)ole  word  :  he  then  makes  him 
put  it  up  in  little  portions  or  syllables,  (the  process  of  synthesis  *y) 
and  all  this  is  done  professedly  in  order  to  teach  the  child  to 
read  the  word — that  is,  to  recognise  it  at  sight.  No  method 
moi:e  laborious  could  be  devised  ;  none  more  difficult  or  painful, 
none  more  contrary  to  nature* 

Reading,  it  should  nev«r  be  forgotten,  is  merely  a  conscioas 
succession  of  efforts  in  the  oi*gans  of  sight.  To  be  learned  nat- 
urally or  easily,  it  should  be  learned  as  such.  We  should  take 
precisely  the  same  method  to  have  a  child  recognise  the  words 
doj  &e,  e0me^  ^o,tbat  we  take  in  accustoming  htm  to  recognise  by 
name  a  house  or  a  tree  ; — not  by  anxious  inculcating  and  sys- 
tematic drilling,  but  by  frequent  repetition,  communicating  im- 
percepitibly  the  knowledge  required,  until  it  becomes  familiar, 
and  is  ready  at  command." 

We  are  willing  to  give  Spelling  Books  their  due.  They  con- 
tain, we  acknowledge,  gome  valuable  things,  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  books  which  we  ha,ve  recommended  for  the  use  of 
children.  We  refer  to  the  tables  of"  abbreviations,"  of"  words 
alike  in  pronunrciation  but  different  in  spelling  and  meaning," 
and  of  words  alike  in  spelling  but  different  in  their  accentua- 
tion. Such  tables  are  very  useful,  if  properly  used.  They 
should  be  learned  at  first  very  gradually,  by  referring  to  them, 
from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require.  And  as  soon  as  the 
child  has  in  this  way  become  acquainted  with  the  words  in  any 
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table  or  considerable  part  of  a  table,  all  those  words  may  be  as- 
signed for  a  single  exercise.  In  tjiis  way,  he  will  be  led  to  oiaka 
a  more  distinct  comparison  of  the  various  words  one  with  anoth-* 
er,  and  a  more  regular  and  permanent  classification  of  them  in 
bis  mind.  It  would  be  well  if  each  of  these  tables  were  divided 
into  two  or  three  parts,  and  graduated  according  to  the  wants  of 
children  at  different  stages  of  improvement.  In  this  form,  they 
might  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  such  books  as  we  have  recom- 
mended ;  and  this  will  doubtless  take  place  as  soon  as  Spelling 
Books  begin  to  go  a  little  more  rapidly  into  desuetude. 

There  are  also,  even  in  Spelling  Books,  various  reading  lessoos; 
and,  what  is  more,  a  few  lessons  in  easy  reading ;  and  the  pro- 
portion of  lessons  of  this  kind  has  greatly  increased  within  a  few 
years ; — so  that  Spelling  Books  are  happily  losing  their  cbarac* 
ter,  while  they  retain  their  name.  When  the  spelling  columns 
are  entirely  exploded,  the  name  will  probably  go  too. 

We  close  with  a  few  words  to  those  instructers,  who  may  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  using  Spelling  Books  in  their 
schools.  Our  advice  is,  Omit  the  columns,  and  use  only  the 
reading  lessons ;  and  if  most  of  these  are  ill  adapted  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  young  children,  select  the  best,  and  get  along  as  well  as 
you  can.  If  the  prejudices  of  parents  and  of  the  older  scholars 
are  against  you  ;  or  if  you  are  yourself  doubtful  in  regard  to  the 
expediency  of  laying  the  columns  entirely  anide  ;  then  use  the 
reading  lessons,  at  first,  one  half  or  one  fourth  of  the  time  each 
day,  teaching  the  children  to  spell  the  same  that  they  read.  You 
will  soon  find,  if  you  teach  in  a  proper  manner,  that  the  children 
are  much  more  fond  of  the  reading  lessons,  than  of  the  columns 
for  spelling  ;  and  their  greater  improvement  both  in  reading  and 
spelling,  will  remove  your  own  doubts,  if  any  you  had,  and  do 
away  the  prejudices  of  the  parents  and  neighbors.— 'We  have 
known  some  instructers,  in  using  Spelling  Books,  in  which  read- 
ing lessons,  of  a  very  suitable  kind,  were  interspersed  among  the 
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spelling  lessons,  and  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the  book^ 
entirely  omit  the  reading  lessons,  and  confine  the  children  to  the 
columns,  nntil  they  had  advanced  to  words  of  three,  four,  or  more 
syllables.  This  is  using  Spelling  Books  even  in  a  worse  manner 
than  their  authors  intended.  It  is  shutting  one's  eye^  against 
the  light ;  and  pursuing  a  course,  which,  if  universally  adopted,, 
would  bid  fair  to  wrap  the  world  again  in  the  gloom  of  the  dark 
ages. 

QUALIFlCATIOxNSOF  A  SUNDAY  SCHOOLTEACHER. 

[From  Religious  Education:  A  S/eries  of  Observations  on 
the  Instruction  of  the  Young,  principally  with  a  reference  to 
Sunday  Schools. '   By  A.  H.  Davis.     London:  1826.] 

While    it  must  be  confQ>sed  that  pure  and  undefiled  religion, 
both  in  principle  and  practice,  should  be  the  primary  object  of  a 
Sunday  School  teacher's  solicitude,  it  is  equally  true  that  there  is 
nothing  in  genuine  piety  which   militates  against  the  cultivatioo 
of  the  mental  powers.     To  assert  the  contrary,  would  be  to  ar- 
raign the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Him  who  has  endowed  us  with 
faculties  so  numerous,' so  varied,  and  so  capable  of  inereasingour 
happiness.     Here,  as  in  most  other  cases,  the  danger  consists, 
not  in  the  use,  but  in  the  misapplication  of  the  blessings  with 
which  we  are  favored.     That  some  persons  in  their  intemperate 
zeal,    affect  to  deny  the  use  of  mental  cultivation  is  true,  but 
such  persons  are  generally  as  little  entitled  to  our  regard,  as  the 
man  who  presumes  to  offer  his  sentiments  on  the  inutility  of  any 
science,  to  the  very  first  principles  of  which  he  is  an  absolute 
stranger*     Nothing  contained  in    the  Scriptures   can    fairly  be 
construed  into  a  censure  of  human  attainments;  on  the  contra- 
ry, WQ  find  Moses  and  Solomon  both  celebrated  for  their  learn- 
ing and  science,  in  the  Old,  and  Paul   in  the   New  Testament. 
Yet  it  would  be  fatally  wrong  to  allow  any  thing  of  a  merely  sec- 
ular kind  to  usurp  the  high  place  so  justly  demanded  by  the  means 
which  conduce  to  the  salvation  of  the  soul.     While  kept  within 
proper  boundaries,  a  studious  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
our  mental  faculties,  is  both  desirable  and  useful.     ^  With  all  thy 
getting,'  says  the  wisest  of  men,  '  get  understanding;'  and  to  no 
individuals  does  this  exhortation  apply  with  more  propriety  and 
force,  than  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education* 
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Yet,  as  it  regards  Sunday  School  teachers  in  general,  compar- 
atively little  value  is  attached  to  mental  acquisitions  :  fervently 
desirous  of  usefulness  in  their  grand  design,  they  unhappily  lose 
sight  of  the  superior  opportunities  which  a  well-cultivated  mind 
would  aflbrd,  of  communicating  instruction  in  an  attractive  and 
useful  manner.  To  those  who  have  been  scholars  in  Sunday 
Schools,  but  have  risen  up  into  life,  and  devoted  themselves  to 
the  religious  instruction  of  their  fellow-creatures,  this  remark  pe- 
culiarly applies.  I'hrir  limited  means  during  youth  could  not 
afford  them  the  ability,  even  had  (hey  possessed  the  inclinationi 
to  pursue  a  studious  course.  A  defirency  is  often  very  observa- 
ble in  these  pious  individuals,  arising  from  these  causes  ;  and 
although  early  and  constant  in  their  attendance,  and  exemplary 
in  their  conduct,  they  labor  under  considerable  disadvantages. 

Those  who  profess  to  instruct  others,  should  not,  at  least,  be 
remarkable  for  their  own  want  of  education,  '  Thou  that  teach- 
est  another,  teachest  thou  not  thyself  ?'  This  interrogatory 
should  be  their  constant  subject  of  reflection,  and  should  induce 
adisposition  to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  defects  of  which 
they  ought  to  be  conscious.  A  little  time  devoted  to  self-culti- 
vation, would  raise  the  respectability  of  the  teacher,  and  prevent 
him  from  incurring  the  shrewd  and  sarcastic  remarks  of  children, 
whose  perceptions  are  clear  and  quick.  No  peculiarities  of  ex- 
pression or  manner  ought  to  be  indulged  in  by  an  instructer  of 
children,  and  it  is  only  by  great  vigilance,  and  the  exercise  of 
good  taste,  that  we  can  hope  to  avoid  them.  The  careful  per- 
usal of  the  productions  of  our  best  authors,  insensibly  forms  the 
taste,  and  at  once  corrects  and  improves  our  style  of  expression. 
In  proportion  as  the  teacher's  mind  is  enlarged,  his  capacities 
for  usefulness  are  extended,  since  be  possesses  stores  which  others 
do  not  enjoy  ;'and  how  invaluable  will  such  resources  appear, 
when  it  is  recollected  how  much  a  talent  for  illustration  is  re- 
quisite to  interest  the  volatile  minds  of  youth.  Let  it  be  borne 
in  mind  too,  that  the  standard  of  knowledge  is  always  rising, 
and  that  it  is  essential,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  that  the 
teacher  should  be  superior  to  his  pupils. 

In  recommending  an  increased  attention  to  mental  cultivation 
on  the  part  of  the  Sunday  school  teachers,  the  following  obser- 
vationsare  designed  merely  as  hints  for  the  pursuit  of  knowledge^ 
to  be  amplified  as  circamstances  may  require. 
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1.  A  proper  dUtrtbutton  of  iime^  and  the  formation  of  apian 
ofstudtfj  wUl  be  found  unspeakably  important. 

If  the  fouadalion  is  insecure,  the  saperstructare  will  always  be 

,  endangered.     Hence  the  importance  of  primarily  forming  some 

rules,  adapted  to  circumstances  ;  and  as  no  decisive  plan  can  be 

laid  down  for  universal  adoption,  let  your  attention  be  directed 

to  a  few  general  hints. 

Let  your  plan  be  judiciously  ffamed.  If  this  be  overlooked, 
the  attempt  will  be  unsuccessful.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain and  define  with  accuracy  the  time  you  can  devote  to  study, 
without  infringing  on  business,  or  neglecting  devotion.  Let, 
however,  some  part  of  every  day  be  set  apart  for  the  improve- 
meBt  of  the  mind ;  the  cases  are  very  few  in  which  this  cannot 
be  accomplished  with  comparative  ease,  if  due  diligence  be  ex- 
ercised. Do  not  attempt  too  much.  Many  a  good  intention 
has  been  frustrated,  by  aiming  at  more  than  the  opportunities 
of  the  student  enabled  him  to  fulfil.  Failure  must  inevitably 
result,  and  this  in  most  cases  produces  a.  feeling  of  despondency, 
which  acts  very  powerfully  on  the  energies  of  the  mind  in  pre- 
venting future  exertion. 

Recollect  4he  importance  of  order  and  punctuality.  Relaxa- 
tion for  even  a  single  day  draws  after  it  serious  consequences: 
when  die  course  of  study  is  once  broken  through,  an  evil  habit 
begins  to  be  formed.  No  trivial  causes  should  induce  you  to  lay 
aside  «  ^an  which  you  have  deliberately  adopted.  You  will 
fed  it  far  more  difficult  to  return  to  habits  of  discipline,  after  the 
mind  has  been  dissipated  by  indulgence. 

Lict  your  plan  be  prosecuted  with  diligsnce.  The  bee,  not  de- 
terred by  fatigoe,  roams  from  garden  to  garden,  from  field  to 
field,  aind  after  many  a  flight,  returns  to  the  hive  loaded  with  her 
spoils.  Imitate  her  example,  and  let  no  day  pass  without  your 
going  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  thus  increasing  the  stock  which 
jron  f)06sess. 

Endeavor  to  acquire  the  habit 'Oftdftfiraction  :  allowing  the  mind 
to  wander,  exceedingly  hinders  mental  improvement.  Pursue 
your  studies  with  energy  and  tranquittity;  for  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  yon  to  succeed  while  the  mind  is  weak  and  agitated.  Dil- 
igently investigate  the  varions  subjects  which  come  under  your 
Dolice,  and  make  yourself  coiiBqf>letely  master  of  one,  before  you 
proceed  to  another.  An  opposite  method  will  be  sure  to  lead  to 
confusion  and  indistinctness  in  your  ideas. 
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Require  and  cherish  habiit  of  observation.  Pitiable  is  that  man 
who  passes  through  life  without  remarking  the  varieties  of  char- 
acter which  meet  his  view,  and  deriving  from  the  survey  substan- 
tial benefits. 

Having  well  arranged  your  plan,  and  properly  apportioned 
your  leisure  time,  we  proceed  to, — 

2.  Reading.  As  it  regards  read mg,  direct  your  attention  first 
to  those  works  which  have  been  purposely  composed  to  aid  intel- 
lectual cultivation.  Books  of  this  character  were  once  rare,  but 
they  are  now  numerous. 

Among  the  best,  most  adapted  for  usefulness,  may  be  noticed 
Self  Cultivation,  the  product  of  the  observation  and  experience 
of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Taylor;  Watts'  Improvement  of  the  Mind, 
which  should  ever  be  a  cherished  volume  in  the  youthful  library  ; 
and  Mental  Discipline,  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Burder,  which, although 
principally  written  for  students  in  theology,  may  be  studied  with 
advantage  by  every  one. 

Discrimination  in  the  selection  of  books  is  absolutely  necessary; 
to  read,  as  is  the  case  with  many,  every  volume  which  bears  an 
alluring  title,  is  injudicious  and  injurious.  It  frequently  happens, 
that  persons  whose  circumstances  have  only  allowed  them  access 
to  a  few  valuable  works,  which  have  been  attentively  and  fre- 
quently perused,  are  far  better  informed  than  others,  who  have 
had  the  range  of  extensive  libraries,  over  which  thry  have  flutter- 
ed, like  the  butterfly,  instfad  of  gathering  and  toiling  as  the  bee. 
One  very  great  evil  resulting  fiom  this  desultory  and  excursive 
method  of  reading,  is,  that  the  principles  of  the  individual  are 
subject  to  perpetual  change;  every  thing  bearing  the  charm  of  nov- 
elty, becomes,  in  his  estimation,  superior  to  utility  ;  he  is  driven 
about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine,  pitied  by  some,  and  despised  by 
others.  He  acqui|^s  too  often  a  habitof  expressing  his  sentiments 
in  a  manner  which  proves  him  to  be  destitute  both  of  good  sense 
and  of  humility ;  and  while  he  attempts  to  shine  in  conversation, 
it  is  easily  discoverable  that  his  knowledge  is  confined  and  super«> 
ficial.  In  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  it  is  absolutely  needful 
to  persevere  in  the  most  diligent  use  of  the  means  calculated  to 
secure  the  desired  end.  Let,  therefore,  your  course  of  reading 
be  select  and  judicious,  if  you  really  desire  to  make  intellectual 
progress.  , 

Many  persons  of  pious  feelings  confine  their  reading  to  one 
class  of  writings,  and  one  set  of  opinions,  which  has  a  tendency 
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to  narrow  the  mind,  to  produce  a  bigoted  attachment  to  their 
own  particular  views,  and  to  cherish  uncharitable  sentiments  in 
reference  to  those  who  differ  from  them.  It  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  well  educated  christian,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  opin- 
ions of  others,  that  he  may  not,  however  inadvertently,  misrep- 
resent them,  or  be  at  a  loss  when  they  are  alluded  to  in  his  pres- 
ence. Let  notf  however,  the  opposite  extreme  be  indulged,  of 
reading  every  controversial  work  ;  such  a  course,  unless  the  in- 
dividual have  a  very  strong  mind,  is  likely  to  result  in  skepti- 
cism. It  exposes  a  man  to  the  danger  of  '  ever  learning  atid 
never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth;'  and  of  exposing 
himself  to  this  reproach  and  threateniogj  '  unstable  as  water, 
thou  shalt  not  excel.' 

The  pecuniary  resources  of  many  Sunday  school  teachers  do 
pot  permit  them  to  obtain  access  to  the  publications  which  are 
necessary  for  their  improvement.  To  remove  this  difficulty,  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  Sunday  School,  to  establish  a  li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  distinct  from  the  one  usually 
appropriated  to  the  children. 

A  moderate  quarterly  subscription  will  enable  them  to  obtain 
a  respectable  library  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  Application 
might  also  be  made  to  affluent  individuals  connected  with  the 
congregation  to  which  the  school  is  attached,  to  promote  the  de- 
sign, either  by  subscriptions,  or  by  donations  of  books.  In  the 
short  space  of  two  years,  the  library  of  a  Sunday  School  known 
to  the  writer,bas  been  enlarged  considerably  with  many  expensive 
and  valuable  works,  by  the  plan  above  recommended. 

The  management  of  such  libraries  should  be  confided  to  good 
hands,  and  great  care  be  taken  that  only  works  of  standard  ei- 
cellence  be  procured  ;  the  limited  finances  they  generally  pos- 
sess, will  not  justify  the  purchasing  of  work|  of  a  light  charac- 
ter, or  of  temporary  interest.  History,  especially  ancient,shouW 
have  a  place  in  it;  and  for  this  purpose,  Rollin,  or  Morell's  stud- 
ies in  History,  are  perhaps  the  best  adapted.  The  connection  of 
sacred  with  what  is  commonly  termed  profane  history «  is  so  in- 
timate,that  an  acquaintance  with  the  latter  is  of  great  importance 
to  the  teacher,  as  it  will  strengthen  his  conviction  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  sacred  volumcj  and  illustrate  and  confirm  a  large 
portion  of  its  testimony. 

The  best  authors,  who  have  written  expressly  to  illustrate  the 
Bible,  should  be  purchased,  such  as  Home's  Critical  .Introduce 
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tion  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  in  4  vols.  8vo  ;  and  Burder's 
Oriental  Customs,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Every  work  of  merit  on  the 
subject  of  education  ^enera%,  should  be  admitted  ;  for  althou<;h 
but  small  portions  of  such  works  could  be  introduced  into  Sun- 
day Schools,  yet  the  principles  on  which  they  are  founded,  and 
many  of  the  advices  and  hints  which  they  furnish,  may  be  ren- 
dered extensively  useful. 

Standard  works  on  divinit^^,  which  may  often  be  obtained  at  a 
cheap  rate,  should  be  sought  for.  A  Sunday  School  library  will 
be  of  more  advantage  than  appears  at  first  view  ;  it  will  foster  a 
habit  of  reading,  and  that  too  of  a  select  and  solid  character  ;  it 
will  tend  to  unite  the  teacher  more  closely  with  the  school  by  af- 
fording him  such  facilities  for  his  gratification,  and  it  will  mate* 
rlally  aid  him  in  his  intellectual  progress. 

3.  Reflection  is  df  the  greatest  advantage  in  mental  culture,— 
nothing  indeed  can  be  gained  without  it.  Comparatively  speak- 
ing, all  our  reading  and  observations  are  useless,  unless  they  form 
materials  for  thought.  The  acquisitions  of  those  who  read  with- 
out reflection,  scarcely  deserve  the  name,  being  of  no  practical 
value.  They  read  merely  for  amusement,  not  for  profit, — for 
the  g''atification  of  the  fancy,  and  not  for  the  improvement  of  the 
understanding.  Their  knowledge  resembles  the  contents  of  a 
public  warehouse,  in  which  goods  of  every  description  are  stor- 
ed together  without  any  order.  It  must  be  digested  and  arran- 
ged, or  it  will  be  nearly  useless. 

Reflection  is  the  chemistry  of  the  mind,  enabling  us  to  analyse 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  are  presented  to  us,  to  separate  the 
good  from  the  evil,  and  to  produce  a  number  of  interesting  com- 
binations of  thought  and  feeling.  It  is  the  test  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  reasoning,  and  to 
detect  the  various  improprieties  with  which  we  may  be  justly 
chargeable.  The  chemist  only  can  arrive  at  a  certain  knowledge 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  bodies,  or  judge  of  their  adaptation  to 
valuable  ends  ;  and  it  is  the  man  of  reflection  only  who  acquires 
a  just  knowledge  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  his  own  mind, 
and  is  instructed  how  to  apply  it  to  his  own  improvement,  and  to 
the  interests  of  his  fellow  creatures. 

That  these  are  results  ofconsiderable  moment  to  oir  individual 
and  relative  happiness  is  sufficiently  evident.  How  apt  are  we  to 
form  an  undue  estimate  of  ourselves  !  Reaction  induces  us  to 
compare  ourselves  with  others  ;  and  the  conviction  is  forced  up- 
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on  us,  that  we  have  no  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  attainoients,  bat 
as  yet,  ^know  nothing  as  we  ought  to  know/  Thatself-complaceB- 
cy  which  we  too  fiequently  indulge,  and  which  presents  an  insu- 
perable barrier  to  mental  culture,  is  best  removed  by  the  habit 
we  are  npw  recommending.  Under  a  consciousness  of  our  dch 
merous  defects,  thus  discovered,  we  shall  be  desirous  of  receiv- 
ing, and  shall  thankfully  acknowledge,  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  those  who  are  candid  and  friendly  enough  to  point  out  our  er- 
rors. 

Aim  at  clearness  in  all  you  do.  If  you  do  not  arrive  at  accu- 
rate perceptions  of  the  subject  which  you  are  pursuing,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  express  or  describe  it  with  accuracy.  Be 
not  contented  with  having  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  but  satisfy 
yourself  as  to  the  process  by  which  you  have  reached  it.  Some 
persons  seem  unable  to  express  their  ideas,  so  as  to  make  them 
intelligible.  Acquire,  therefore,  whatever  exertion  it  demands, 
clearness  and  accuracy,  which  you  will  best  accomplish  by  hab* 
its  of  reflection  and  careful  composition. 

4.   fVe  vfould  earnestly  recommend  mutual  communication. 

When  the  endless  variety  which  the  human  mind  presents,  is 
taken  into  consideration,  how  invaluable  do  the  opportunities  of 
social  intercourse  appear.  By  the  collision  of  one  mind  with  an- 
h  er,  the  brightest  sparklings  of  genius  and  talent  have  been  e- 
licited,  and  he  who  desires  to  excel,  must  avail  himself  of  the 
advantage  of  association.  Persons  who  have  been  secluded 
from  society,  find  considerable  difficulty  iu  conveying  their  sen- 
timents; and  it  is  therefore  desirable,  especially  for  the  instruct-' 
ers  of  the  young,  to  acquire  the  habit  of  speaking '  and  writing 
with  ease  and  fluency.  Set  before  you  as  examples  for  your 
imitation,  those  of  your  associates  who  are  the  best  infornied,and 
cultivate  their  friendship,  that  you  may  avail  yourself  of  il.e 
means  of  improvement  which  their  conversation  will  supply.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  author^s  Sunday  School  engagements,  h  pri- 
vate society  existed  among  several  of  his  fellow  laborers,  for  their 
own  mental  improvement ;  it  met  weekly,  and  here  nembtrs  w  tb 
feelings  of  grateful  pleasure  the  benefits  his  own  mind  received 
from  its  proceedings.  Persons  possessed  of  superior  talent  and 
information  might  thus  be  instrumental  in  contributing  to  tlie  mor- 
al and  mental  improvement  of  their  coadjutors. 

Whatever  be  his  mental  acquirements,  the    most  intellectual 
man  may  after  all  adopt  the  language  of  the  immortal  Newton^ 
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iwho,  reviewing  the  operations  of  his  life,  said,  '  That  it  seenoed 
as  if  he  had  been  only  gathering  a  few  shells  and  pebbles  on  the 
s€B.  shore,  while  the  whole  ocean  of  truth  lay  undiscovered  be* 
lore  him.' 

A  christian  will  consider  it  his  greatest  happiness  to  dedicate 
his  talents,  however  eminent,  to  the  service  of  the  cross. 

The  selfish  feeling  which  induces  some  persons  to  keep  their 
talents  unexercised,  finds  no  place  in  the  mind  of  a  generous  be- 
liever. He  feels  that  the  knowledge  he  accumulates  phices  him 
under  a  more  serious  i*espons]bility,  and  therefore  devotes  it  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  happiness  of  mankind.  He  resembles  the 
farmer,  who,  although  he  gathers  his  corn  into  the  barn,  does  not 
suffer  it  to  remain  there,  but  threshes  it  out,  that  it  ma  >be  useful 
in  affording  '  seed  to  the  sower,  and  bread  to  the  eater.'  Apply 
then,  your  knowledge  to  a  beneficial  object,  and  be  not  satisfi- 
ed with  having  talents,  without  exercising  them  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  moral  and  spiritual  happiness  of  your  fellow  men. 
This  is  the  highest  object  of  human  exertion,  and  to  this  end, 
all  your  desires  and  attempts  at  mental  cultivation,  should  be  di- 
rected. 


,     X^SXiXilOSKOB. 

EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  GREEKS, 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Greeks  are  deeply  inter- 
esting to  the  man  of  letters,the  philanthropist,  and  the  christian* 
From  a  late  number  of  the  Missionary  Herald,  we  copy  the 
following  extract  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Gridley,  dated  **  Smyrna, 
March  18,  1827.*' 

**  I  have  visited  the  Greek  schools  in  Smyrna,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boring villages,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  Tracts,  and  as- 
certaining the  state  of  education  among  Greeks.  In  the  city,  I 
have  succeeded  in  finding  thirty-one  schools,  containing  in  all 
about  one  thousand  scholars.  These  are  mostly  boys,  and  un- 
der 12  years  of  age,  the  daughters  being  generally  educated  at 
home:  this  is  also  the  case  with  many  of  the  sons. 

The  principal  school  has  150  scholars,  divided  into  three 
classes,  and  superintended  by  a  Greek  priest  of  considerable 
learning,  who  has  several  assistants  under  him.  It  is,  however, 
very  far  inferior  to  the  school  of  Occonomus,  previons  to  the 
revolution,  of  which  this  now  takes  the  place.    The  primary  oh- 
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j«ct  of  this  school  is  the  cultivation  of  the  ancient  Greek,  tha 
Turkish  ^overnmeat  prohibiting  instruction  in  the  mathematics 
and  physical  sciences.  Considerable  attention  is  also  be^stowed 
upon  the  hand-writing.  This  is  a  free  school,  and  under  Eng- 
lish protection.  There  are,  also,  one  or  mote  schools  connect- 
ed with  every  church,  in  which  children  are  trained  up  for  pub- 
lic readers.  These  are  generally  small,  and  under  the  superto- 
tendence  of  a  priest.  The  children  are  employed  for  years  in 
merely  reading  the  ancient  Greek ;  and  thus  they  acquire  the 
habit  of  going  over  it  very  rapidly,  and  with  all  the  peculiar 
tones  and  modulations,  which  are  deemed  so  essential  in  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  churches.  After  pronouncing  a  few 
syllables  with  unintelligible  rapidity,  the  voice  is  suddenly  rais- 
ed an  octave,  and  the  syllable  dwelt  upon  several  seconds  with 
a  very  peculiar  trill ;  and  by  lon^^  practice  the  little  children 
know  perfectly  well  the  syllables  on  which  this  special  honor  is 
to  be  conferred,  so  that  all  their  voices  rise,  shake,  and  fall  as 
one. 

But  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  schools  are  private  estab- 
lishments, set  up  by  individuals,  who  wish  employment  as  teach- 
ers, and  for  which  they  r^eceive  from  each  pupil  about  three  dol- 
lars the  year.  Numbers  of  these  are  kept  by  enterprising  young 
men  ;  some  by  priests,  and  some  by  females.  These  schools 
are  generally  in  small,  dark,  dirty  apartments,  and  furnished 
with  none  of  the  necessary  conveniences  of  a  school  rootn. 
The  children  are  seated  in  rows,  cross-legged,  upon  the  floor. 
In  one  room,  of  very  small  dimensions,  I  counted  sixty  children. 
After  completely  covering  the  floor,  the  remainder  were  arrang- 
ed op  shelves  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  room.  In  the*^e  schfK>ls, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught.  But  such  a  thing 
as  a  book  in  a  language  they  understand,  I  have  scarcely  met 
with  in  them  all.*  A  small  first  book  for  children,  and  the 
psalter,  both  in  ancient  Greek,  badly  printed,  and  on  very  coarse 
paper,  are  the  only  books  deemed  requisite,  and  even  with 
these  thev  are  but  poorly  supplied.  In  writing,  they  use  their 
left  knee  for  a  desk.  Yet  in  these  schools,  where  I  am  sure 
none  but  a  Greek  would  make  any  valuable  acquisitions,  many 
of  the  children  learn  to  read  fluently,  to  write  a  handsome  hand, 
and  become  acq <jainted  with  the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic. 

*  Tbeir  books  are  in  ancient  Greek;  and  the  language  which  they  apeek  is  the  wwderm 
Greek.— £(/.   T.  G. 
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It  is,  however,  little  more  thnn  a  mechanical  process ;  the 
mind  is  not  much  cultivated  by  it;  it  does  not  teach  the  chil- 
dren to  think.  On  the  contrary,  attending  to  sounds  merely, 
being  accustomed,  as  a  daily  task,  to  repeat  them  for  years, 
^rithout  any  definite  ideas  accompanying  them,  can  hardly  fail  of 
forming  habits  of  inattention,  which  must  ever  afterwards  ren- 
der it  difficult  to  receive  ideas  through  the  medium  of  any  writ- 
ten language. 

These  schools  seem  to  me  to  present  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant field  for  missionary  effort ;  not  the  schools  ol  Smyrna  mere- 
ly, but  the  thousands  which  are  scattered  wherever  sons  of  the 
Greeks  are  found.  I  find  no  little  Greek  village  in  the  country 
vvithout  its  schools.  Travellers  in  the  Morea  tell  me,  that  amid 
all  the  desolations  of  war,  these  little  schools  are  continued  in 
every  corner  of  their  villages.  I  also  here  meet  with  Greeks  from 
many  different  countries ;  and  among  those  from  every  country, 
I  find  such  as  can  read.  Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  the 
Greeks  set  a  high  value  on  education  ;  and  they  are  now  mak- 
ing vtfry  laudahie  efforts  for  the  educaVion  of  their  children.  But 
for  want  of  proper  books,  and  instruction  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  schools,  three-fourths  of  that  effort  is  lost. 
Reform  these  schools,  and  a  few  years  will  change  the  entire 
character  of  the  Greeks.  Such  a  reform  is  not  indeed  the  work 
of  a  day.  This  1  find  to  be  a  country,  where  changes  of  any 
kind  are  brought  about  with  great  diflScnIty.  And  besides, 
against  such  a  reform  there  are  some  strong  religious  prejudices. 
Like  the  Hebrew  among  the  Jews,  the  ancient  Greek  language 
among  the  Greeks  is  a  sacred  language.  It  is  the  language  of 
their  church.  The  interests  of  the  clergy,  also,  demand  that  the 
people  be  kept  in  ignorance. — Still  a  reform,  I  doubt  not,  is 
within  the  power  of  judicious,  persevering  effort." 

LANCASTERIAN  SCHOOL. 

The  celebrated  Joseph  Lancaster^  who  has  been  giving  lectures 
on  his  system  of  education,  is  about  to  open  a  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  youth  in  Trenton,  N.  J. — Rec  ^  Ttl 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

It  is  expected  that  the  next  volume  of  the  Teacher's  Guide  will  be 
published  both  at  Portland  and  Boston  ;.  and  will  be  issued  once  a 
month,  in  a  smaller  type,  and  on  paper  of  a  superior   quality. 
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These  arraogements  will  ditniaish  the  expense  of  the  pablication  to 
fiubscribers,  without  diminishing  its  value. 

Ail  our  present  subscribers  will  be  considered  as  continuing  their 
subscription,  except  those  who  signify  a  wish  to  have  their  papers 
discontinued  at  the  close  of  the  present  yolume.     Those  of  our  read* 
ers,  who  desire  to  promote  the  cause  to  which  our  publication  is  de- 
voted, and  who  feel  the  importance  of  the   subjects  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  our  pages,  may  do  much  for  the  furtherance  of  the  object 
by  recommending    the  Teacher's  Guide  and  lending-  some  of  the 
numbers  to  parents  and  teachers  with  whom  they  are  acquainted. 
The  present  time  is  a  suitable  one  to  make  efforts  of  this  kind  ;  be- 
cause we  wish,  by  the  commencement  of  a  new  iiolume,  to   know 
how  many  copies  to  print,  in  order  that  all  our  subscribers  may 
have  complete  sets. 

Those  who  may  wish  to  withdraw  their  namas,  are  requested  to 
give  notice  of  it  to  the  Printer,  or  to  an  Agent  of  the  work,  as  soon, 
at  the  latest,  as  the  first  of  December.  All  notices  of  this  kind  should 
be  given  at  the  time  of  making  payment  for  the  present  volume,  and 
through  the  same  medium. 

The  terms  of  our  publication  will  be  remembered  by  «»l»sen- 
bers  :  One  Di'hLAK^  if  paid  within  t  fie  t/ear  ;  One  Dollar  and  fif- 
TV  CENTS,  if  delayed  beyond  that  time.  All  payments  made  before 
the  close  of  the  present  year,  will  be  considered  as  coming  within 
the  terms  of  subscription.  The  last  number  of  the  present  volume 
will  be  issued  on  the  first  of  December,  and  the  second  volume  will 
eommence  on  the  first  of  January. 

05**  Payment  for  the  present  volume,  or  the  names  of  subscri- 
bers for  the  next  volumCi  mav  be  delivered  to  any  of  our  Agents,  or 
sent  by  mail  {post  paid)  to  A.  Shirley,  Portland,  Me.  Wait,  Greene, 
6c  Co.  Court-street,  Bost9n,  or  to  J.  B.  Moore,  Concord,  N.  H. 

No  subscription  will  be  received  for  a  less  term  than  one  year. 
The  last  half  of  the  present  volume,  (a  supply  of  which  is  yet  on 
hand)  commencing  at  No.  12,  will  be  furnished  to  purchasers  or 
new  subscribers  at  a  discount  of  one  third,  that  is,  for  33  1-3  cents. 

01/^  Agents  who  receive  or  collect  payments,  and  transmit  them, 
by  private  conveyance  or  post-paid,  to  Portland,  Boston,  or  Con- 
cord, as  above  stated,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent, 
on  all  moneys  thus  collected  and  transmitted. 


Tbk  Tkacher's  Guide  is  published  semi-mooihly,  at  one  ebUar  a  year,  to  be  paid 
writhin  the  year  :  'f  delayed  beyond  that  time,  $1,90.  To  those  who  procare  mibwribers 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  sixth  ccpy  gratis. 

PORTLAND  :  Shirley  &  Hvdb,  Printera— J.  Ii.  Fakkuvmt,  Editor. 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

"  What  brencha  «uffht  to  be  embraced  io  a  course  of  studies,  adapted  to  the  eziiting 
state  ofxMir  commoD  schools  7 
la  «^hat  order  should  these  branches  be  taken  up  J 
What  are  the  most  approved  elementary  books,  relating^  lo  each  branch  V^ 

We  have  already  named  such  books  as  we  consider  most  suit- 
able to  be  used  previously  to  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  years.  In 
attempting  to  fix  upon  a  reading  book,  which  should  stand  next 
in  our  list,  we  have  found  ourselves  unable  to  give  to  any  one  a 
decided  preference.  We  have  concluded,  therefore,  rather  than 
admit  any  longer  delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  subject,  to  name 
several,  and  leave  instructers  and  committees  to  make  their  own 
selection.  ^^^ 

9.  Beauties  of  the  ChiidrerCs  Friend^  by  Berquin  ;  or  Rosa^ 

•  

moruf,  by  Miss  Edgeworth  ;  or  Harry  fy  Lucy^  by  Mr.  Edge- 
worth. 

The  first  of  the  three  is  perhaps  best  adapted  to  meet  with 
general  approbation  ;  as  it  is  the  cheapest  book,  and  corresponds 
more  nearly  with  the  prevailing  ideas  of  what  is  to  be  expected 
in  a  book  for  schools.  The  entire  title  page  reads  as  follows  : 
"  The  Beauties  of  the  Children's  Friend  ;  being  a  selection  of  in- 
teresting pieces  from  that  celebrated  author,  M.  Berquin.  In- 
terspersed with  pieces  of  poetry,  fi-om  various  authors.  The 
whole  calculated  to  inspire  a  love  of  truth  and  virtue.  For  the 
use  of  schools.     By  the  author  of  the  Child's  First  Book.     Lin- 


\ 
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coin  b  Edmands,  39,  Washington-St.  Boston.  1827."  18mo. 
pp  252.  The  pieces  are  mostly  in  the  dialogue  form  ;  which 
is  happily  suited  to  interest  the  young,  and  improve  them  in  the 
art  of  reading.  The  great  design  of  the  book  is  to  cultivate  an 
amiable  temper  in  the  youthful  breast,  to  implant  virtuous  prin- 
ciples, to  cherish  kind,  tender,  and  benevolsut  feelings,  and  to 
subdue  every  wayward  and  vicious  propensity. 

There  are  78  sections  in  the  book,  37  of  which  arc  poetry, 
selected  **  from  various  authors."  The  pieces  of  poetry,  howev- 
er, are  mostly  short,  the  whole  occupying  but  29  pages.  Of  the 
41  sections  written  by  Berquin,  there  is  only  one  which  we  would 
not  ourselves  have  chosen  ;  and  to  this  one  we  have  no  serious 
objection.  We  refer  to  Section  61.  Our  principal  objection  to 
the  piece  is,  that  as  we  would  not  suflfcr  a  child  to  join  in  such  a 
rabble  or  witness  such  a  scene,  as  it  there  described,  neither 
would  we  willingly  have  him  read  the  description.  In  the  selec- 
tion ofpoetnfj  the  com^jiler  has  been  rather  unfortunate.  Most 
of  the  pieces  which  he  has  selected,  possess  but  a  moderate  share 
of  merit  or  interest,  and  several  are  unworthy  of  perusal.  Those 
which  are  numbered  33,  34,  42,  58,  and  70,  we  should  rather  not 
have  found  in  the  book.  iThe  teacher  may  obviate  the  erroneous 
impression  which  Sec.  33  is  liable  to  make,  by  informing  the 
child  in  what  cases  it  is  lawful  and  in  what  unlawful  to  take  the 
life  of  animals.  To  Sec.  34  our  objection  is  of  a  negative  kind  : 
the  bit  of  paper  it  occupies,  would  have  been  equally  valuable,  if 
left  blank.  The  concluding  stanza  of  Sec.  42  is  good,  but  not  a 
sufficient  antidote  to  the  poison  contained  in  the  preceding  stan-* 
zas.  Neither  ^  little  girls,'  nor  great  ones,  ought  to  hear  such 
language.  In  Sec.  58,  there  are  some  passages  which  are  at  va- 
riance with  the  sentiments  and  the  practice  of  a  respectable  por- 
tion of  the  christian  community.  We  allude  to  what  is  said  of 
spending  "  Sit  irday  night"  in  "  sport,**  and,  on  Sunday,  taking 
a  walk  in  the  field  or  street,  and  paying  or  receiving  a  social  visit. 
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The  omhsian  of  two  stanzas  would  make  the  piece  much  less  ex- 
ceptionabie  SectioQ  70  is  entitled/'  Happiness  of  Cbildhood.'> 
We  can  appreciate  the  feelings  of  those  whose  memory  often 
dwells  on  the  scenes  and  the  sports  of  childhood  with  melancholy 
pleasure,  and  sometimes  with  tearfnl  sensibility  ;  but  it  is  npt  the 
part  of  a  christian  or  a  rational  man,  to  regret  that  those  hours 
are  past,  or  to  wish  their  return. 

The  compiler  says,  in  his  Preface,  "  The  whole  has  been  cor- 
rected throughout  with  the  most  scrupulous.regard  to  expression ; 
so  that  it  may  be  considered  as  an  improved  translation.'^  Hav« 
ing  never  read  the  ^'  Children's  Friend,"  in  any  other  form,  wie 
cannot  appreciate  the  '  corrections'  of  which  the  compiler  speaks. 
We  can  see,  however,  what  farther  corrections  are  needed  ;  and 
we  deeply  regret,  that  such  vulgar,  not  to  say  profane  expres- 
sions, as  <'  Bless  me  !" — **  in  the  name  of  goodness  !"«—<*  O  my 
stars  !"-*-*'  the  deuce  is  in  it !"  should  have  escaped  the  vigilance 
ef  the  compiler.  All  these  expressions,  except  the  last,  occur  re- 
peatedly. (See  pp.  1 12,  133,  186,  192,  203,  238.)  We  should 
also  be  gratified,  coyld  we  persuade  the  compiler  to  expunge  the 
colloquial  word  '  pray,'  which  is  so  frequently  used  by  almost  all 
writers  of  familiar  dialogue.  It  is  a  desecration  of  a  religious 
term  ;  and  its  impropriety,  if  not  felt  by  any  other  person  or  at 
any  other  time,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  felt  and  regretted  by  the 
pious  parent  when  his  child  first  becomes  capable  of  reading  in 
Barbanld's  ..wessons,  or  any  other  book  in  which  this  use  of  the 
term  occurs.  Indeed,  we  have  much  less  objection  to  it  in  a 
book  for  children  a  dozen  years  old,  than  for  those  of  only  five 
or  six.  The  term,  however,  is  quite  needless  :  in  the  few  cases 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  sentence  may  demand  a  substitute, 
a  good  one  may  be  found  in  the  emphatic  '  do.' 

We  would  recommend  to  teachers,  as  a  thing  of  some  im- 
portance, to  direct  their  pupils  to  omit  or  alter  all  the  exception- 
able expressions  which  they  find  in  their  reading  lessons.    We 
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would  extend  this  to  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  and  to  viola- 
lations  of  grammatical  propriety.  The  pupil  may  be  allowed 
also  to  mark  or  alter  all  such  passages  with  his  pen  or  pencil. 
Thus,  under  the  care  ofa  faithful  iastructer,  'good  may  be  educed 
from  evil  ;'  and  perhaps  the  child  may  receive  a  deeper  impres- 
sion in  this  way  than  in  any  other,  of  the  nature  of  the  errors 
which  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  may  derive  more  benefit  from  the 
lesson,  than  if  no  errors  had  been  contained  in  it.  Lest,  howev- 
er, many  instructers  ishould  be  negligent  in  this  respect,  it  would 
be  the  safest  conrse,  for  authors,  compilers,  and  printers  to  have 
their  books  as  free  from  errors  as  possible. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  faults  which  we  have  noticed  in 
this  book,  that  we  shall  perhaps  make  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  some,  that  they  constitute  its  most  prominent  characteristic* 
Not  so.  Let  the  book  be  read  in  course,  and  its  blemishes  will 
appear  but  as  the  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  sun. 

There  is  quite  a  disparity  in  the  character  of  the  pieces  con- 
tained in  this  book,  when  we  compare  them  with  reference  to  the 
age  and  capacity  of  the  children  to  whose  u^  they  are  adapted. 
About  half  a  dozen  Sections  are  suited  to  the  capacity  of  chil- 
dren seven  years  of  age  ;  and  there  are  as  many,  which  ought 
not  to  be  read  by  children  of  common  capacity  before  the  age  of 
sixteeif.  The  other  pieces  are  adapted  to  children  of  all  the  in* 
termediate  ages.  But  what  we  particularly  regret,  is,  that  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  pieces,  scarcely  any  regard  has  been  paid  to 
the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be  read.  In  the  former  part  o 
the  book,  there  are  pieces  which  ought  not  to  be  read  before  the 
a^e  of  twelve  or  fourteen  ;  and  in  the  latter  part,  are  pieces  which 
may  be  read  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine.* 

*  In  oar  perusal  cf  the  book,  we  noted,  ai  we  proeeoded,  the  am  at  which  it  seemed  iuH- 
able  that  each  piec<*  should  be  read.  This  must  he  attended  wiui  much  imperfection,  oa 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  same  ideal  standard  of  comparison  in  the  mind 
tfaroug[hout  the  whole.  We  will,  however^  state  the  arrangement  which  it  the  result  of  the 
jadgmf^nt  thus  passed  on  each  piece  :  leaving  it  to  the  compiler  and  to  iastracters  to  ssak# 
whatnse  of  it  they  please.  The  following  numbers  refer  to  the  Sections  as  now  nambeced 
and  arranged  in  the  book  ;  and  the  order  m  which  we  place  them,  is  that  in  which  we  wocdd 
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We  have  noticed  that  two  of  the  Sections  in  the  Children's 
Friend  are  the  same  in  party  as  some  of  Mrs.  Barbtiuld's  Lessons 
for  Children.  We  know  not  how  to  account  for  this,  unless  Mrs. 
Barbauid  was  indebted  to  M.  Berquin,  and  neglected  to  acknowl- 
edge the  obligation.  We  feel  quite  willing  to  pardon  her  for  this, 
however,  since,  by  clothing  the  pieces  in  her  own  language,  and 
moulding  them  into  a  form  to  suit  herself,  she  has  either  greatly 
improved  the  original,  or  given  a  much  better  traiislatipo  than  the 
one  now  before  us  :  we  cannot  say  which,  as  we  have  never  read 
the  Children's  Friend  in  the  original.  In  either  case,  we  cannot 
but  regret  that  Mrs.  Barbauid  was  not  the  translator  of  the  whole 
work.  The  story  of  the  "  Three  Cakes,"  in  Sec.  30,  is  told  by 
her  incomparably  better  ;  and  she  has  adapted  it  as  well  to  a  child 
of  five  years,  as  this  is  to  one  of  seven.  She  has  also  given  the 
addresses  of  the  sun  h  moon,  in  bee.  36,  with  much  greater  sim- 
plicity and  conciseness,  and  as  well  suited  to  a  child  of  sixyears> 
as  this  is  to  one  of  eight. 

With  Edgeworth's  "  Early  Lessons,"  comprising  *^  Harry  b 
Lucy,"  *'  Frank,"  "  Rosamond,"  and  two  or  three  short  pieceSi 
we  are  highly  pleased.  These  Lessons  have  been  recommended, 
in  the  Journal  of  Education,  as  suitable  readiog  books  for  schools; 
and  we  can  most  cordially  join  in  the  recommendation.  In  some 
respects,  they  are  better  adapted  to  this  purpose,  than  even  the 
Children's  Friend.  We  know  not  b^w  far  the  fault  iqay  lie  with 
the  translator,  but  in  point  of  language  and  style,  the  Children's 
Friend  is  not  nearly  so  well  adapted  to  the  minds  of  the*  young, 
as  the  Early  Lessons.  And  in  another  respect,  there  is  a  greajt- 
er  difference  still.  Edgeworth,  while  he  does  not  neglect  the  cul- 
ture of  the  heart,  continually  aims  at  the  improvement  of  the 
understanding.     The  Early  Lessons  are  suited  to  develope  aad 

have  the  Sections  read, so  as  to  make  a  p-adation  of  style  and  sentiiheBt  suited  to  the  ca* 

Schv  of  children  from  the  ace  of  Mven  to  that  of  sixteen  :  3, 10,  29,  30,  36,  38,  39  ;  1,  SI, 
.  S5,  37,  44,  45,  46,  47,  49,  69,  W;  4.  5.  9,  18  31,  32,  48,  86.  66 ;  «.  II,  IS,  14, 
15,  23,  J6,  60 :  li,  64.  66,  61,  71  ;  6.  24,  26,  33.  41,  50,  61.  62,  72 ;  62,  73 }  7,  19, 
aO,  fl[  28,  40,  42,  43,  63,  68,  68;  63,  66,  69,  76,  76,  77  ;  l<   17,  SS,  «7,  70,  74,  78. 
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strengtbeD  the  intpllectuni  powers,  to  excite  and  gratify  thecuri- 
osity  of  the  learner,  to  inspire  a  general  desire  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, and  to  impart,  on  many  subjects,  the  rudiments  of  this 
knowledge,  especially  in  the  wide  and  interesting  field  of  natural 
philosophy.  In  the  Children's  Friend,  there  is  nothing  of  ail 
ibis.  And  pre-eminently  important  as  is  the  moral  departmeat 
of  education,  we  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  early  andja- 
dicioQS  culture  of  the  intellectual  powers,  to  be  willing  to  see  tUs 
department  neglected. 

The  Early  Lessons,  now  that  the  "Last  Part"  has  "been  sent 
out  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  are  quite  voluminous.  '^  Frank"  occo- 
piesone  volume,  18rao  :  the  Sequel  to  Frank,  two  volumes. 
"  Rosamond"  and  the  Sequel  to  Rosamond  occupy  each  one 
volume.  "  Harry  b  Lucy"  occupien  one  volume  ;  and  the  Se- 
quel to  Harry  b  Lucy,  which  has  recently  been  published  under 
the  title  of  '*  Harry  b  Lucy  concluded,  being  the  last  part  of  Ear- 
ly Lessons,"  occupies  three  volumes.  The  whole  series,  there- 
fore, occupies  nine  volumes.  We  speak  of  the  work  according 
to  the  form  in  which  it  has  recently  been  published  by  Munroe 
b  Francis  ;  in  whose  edition,  however,  the  Sequel  to  Frank  is 
not,  we  beKeve,  included.  The  seven  volumes,  as  published  by 
Munroe  &  Francis,  are  marked  87  1-2  cents  each,  amounting  to 
^6  13  1-2.  The  expense  of  the  work,  therefore,  is  such,  that 
we  camiot  hope  to  see  it  introduced  entire  into  our  schools,  es* 
pecially  our  common  schools.  Either  "  Frank"  or  *^  Harry  b 
Lucy,'^ — and  perhaps  "  Rosamond," — may  be  purchased  sepa- 
rately, and  without  the  S*  quel ;  and  as  soon  as  any  one  of  these 
shall  be  adopted  as  a  school  book,  even  by  a  single  town,  the 
price  will  be  reduced,  because  larger  editions  will  be  printed. 
We  presume,  that  in  this  case,  either  of  the  volumes  mentioned 
may  be  obtained  so  as  not  to  cost  parents  more  than  50  cents 
apiece.  We  have  said  the  more  on  this  point,  knowing,  as  we  do, 
how  reluctant  many  parents  are  to  incur  eveo  a  trifling  expense 
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ID  parchasing  books  for  their  children.  The  best  way  ofobtaio- 
ing  books  for  schools,  is  that  prescribed  in  the  late  school  law  of 
Massachasetts  \*  which  regulation  has  also,  we  believe,  been 
more  recently  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire. 

We  named  "  Rosamond" or  "Harry  &  Lucy"  in  preference 
to  "  Frank,"  as  a  substitute  for  the  Children's  Friend,  because 
"  Frank"  is  designed  for  children  of  an  earlier  age.  The  first 
part  of  "  Harry  8c  Lucy"  is  also  designed  fox  children  who  are 
quite  youlig.  Indeed,  the  different  parts  of  the  Early  Lessons 
ar^  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children  of  all  ages  from  six  to  six* 
teen.  We  should  therefore  rejoice  to  see  any  part  or  the  whole 
introdnced  m  connection  with  the  Children's  Frien^^nd  the  oth- 
er reading  books  which  we  have  recommended.  We  were  going 
to  say,  that  we  shouM  be  glad  to  see  them  introduced,  even  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  reading  books,  except  Primers,  which  we 
have  recommended*  It  might,  however,  be  premature  to  say  this; 
for,  to  confess  th6  truth,  we  never  sawthe  Early  Lessobs  till  quite 
recently,  and  we  have  not  yet  found  leisure  to  read  the  whole. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  two  years  and  a  half,  since  the  Sequel  to  Harry 
b  Lucy  was  completed  by  Maria  Edgeworth,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  As  soon  a&  we  are  able  to  give  the  whole  series 
an  attentive  perusal,  we  wilt  endeavor  to  resume  the  subject- 
happy  if  we  can  render  it  half  as  interesting  to  our  readers,  as  it 
is  to  ourselves. 


ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  KNOWLEDGE. 

It  must  strike  us,  that  the  extent  to  which  we  have  the  facul- 
ty of  acquiring  Knowledge^  forms  the  most  obvious  distinction 
of  our  species.  In  inferior  animals,  it  subsists  in  so  small  a  de- 
gree, that  we  are  wont  to  deny  it  to  them  altogether  ; — ^the  rang9 
of  their  knowledge,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  is  so  extremely  lim- 
ited, and  their  ideas  so  few  and  simple.  Whatever  is  most  ex^ 
quisite  in  their   operations,  ia   referred   to  an   instinct,    which» 

«Sm  TeadMr^i  Quid*,  p.  901 . 
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working  within  a  narrow  compass,' though  with  undeviating  uni- 
formity, supplies  the  place,  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  rea- 
son. In  inferior  animals,  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  species  is 
possessed  by  each  individual  of  the  species,  while  man  is  distin- 
guished by  numberless  diversities  in  the  scale  of  mental  improve- 
ment. Now  to  be  destitute  in  a  remarkable  degree  of  an  ac- 
quisition which  forms  the  appropriate  possession  of  human  na- 
ture, is  degrading  to  that  nature,  and  must  proportionably  dis- 
qualify it  for  reaching  the  end  of  its  creation. 

As  the  power  of  acquiring  knowledge  is  to  be  ascribed  to  rea- 
son, so  the  attainment  of  it  mightily  strengthens  and  intproves  it, 
and  thereby  enables  it  to  enrich  itself  with  further  acquisitions. 
Knowledge  in  general  expands  the  mind,  exalts  the  faculties,  re- 
fines the  taste  of  pleasure,  and  opens  innumerable  sources  of  in- 
tellectual envj^ment.  By  means  of  it,  we  become  less  depend- 
ent for  satisfaction  upon  the  sensitive  appetites,  the  gross  pleas- 
ures of  sense  are  more  easily  despised,  and  we  are  made  to  feel 
the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  material  part  of  our  nature. 
Instead  of  being  continually  solicited  by  the  influence  and  irri- 
tation of  sensible  objects,  the  mind  can  retire  within  herself,  and 
expatiate  in  the  cool  and  quiet  walks  of  contemplation.  The 
author  of  nature  has  wisely  annexed  a  pleasure  to  the  exercise 
of  our  active  powers,  and  particularly  to  the  pursuit  of  truth, 
which  ir  it  be  in  some  instances  less  intense,  is  far  more  durable 
than  the  gratifications  of  sense,  and  is  on  that  account,  incom- 
parably more  valuable.  It  may  be  repeated  without  satiety, 
and  pleases  afresh  on  every  reflection  upon  it.  These  are  self- 
Cjreated  satisfactions,  al\vays  within  our  reach,  not  dependent  up- 
on events,  not  requiring  a  peculiar  combination  of  circumstances 
to  produce  or  maintain  them  ;  they  rise  from  the  mind  itself,  and 
inhere,  so  to  speak,  in  its  very  substance.  Let  the  mind  but  re- 
tain its.  proper  functions,and  they  spring  up  spontaneously,  un- 
solicited, unborrowed,  and  unbought.  Even  the  difficulties  and 
imf>ediments  which  obstruct  the  pursuit  of  truth,  serve,  accord- 
ing to  the  economy  under  which  we  are  placed,  to  render  it  more 
interesting.  The  labor  of  intellectual  search,  resembles  and  ex- 
ceeds the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  overcoming  a  formidable  obstacle,  or  of  lighting  on 
some  happy  discovery,  gives  all  the  enjoyment  of  a  conquest, 
without  those  corroding  reflections  by  which  the  latter  must  be 
impaired.     Can  we  doubt  that  Archimedes,  who  was  so  absorb- 
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ed  in  his  contemplations  as  not  to  be  diverted  by  the  sacking  of 
bis  native  city,  and  was  killed  in  the  very  act  of  meditating  a 
mathematical  theorem,  did  not,  when  he  exclaimed,  I  have 
FOUND  IT  !  I  HAVE  FOUND  IT  !  feel  a  transport  as  genuine  as 
was  ever  exp(  rienced  after  the  most  brilliant  victory  ? 

The  moral  good  which  results  from  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
ed^  is  chiefly  this,  that  by  multiplying  the  mental  resources,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  character,  and,  in  some  measure,  to 
correct  and  subdue  the  taste  for    gross    sensuality.     It  enables 

•  the  possessor  to  beguile  his  leisure    moments    (and   every    man 
has  such)  in  an  innocent  at  least,  if  not  in  a  useful  manner.    The 
poor  man  who  can  read,  and  who  possesses  a  taste    for  reading, 
can  find  entertainment  at  home,  without  being  tempted  to  repair 
to  the  public  house  for  that  purpose.     His  mind    can  find   him 
employment  when  his  body  is  at  rest ;  he  does  not  lie   prostrate 
and  afloat  on  the  current  of  incidents,  liable  to  be    carried    with- 
soever  the  impulse  of  appetite  may  direct.     There  is  in  the  mind 
of  such  a  man  an  intellectual  spring  urging  him  to  the  pursuit  of 
mental  good  ;  and  if  the  minds  of  his  family  also  are  a  httle  cul- 
tivated, conversation    becomes   the  more  interesting,    And    the 
sphere  of  domestic  enjoyment  enlarged.     The  cairn  satisfaction 
which  books  afibrd,  puts  him  into  a  disposition    to    relish    more 
exquisitely,  the  tranquil  delight  inseparable  from    the  indulgence 
of  conjugal  and  parental  afl^iection  ;  and  as  he  will  be    more  re- 
spectable intfie  eyes  of  his  family  than  he  who  can    teach  them 
nothing,  he  will  be  naturally  induced  to  cultivate  whatever   may 
preserve,  and  shun    whatever  would   impair  that  respect.     He 
who  is  inured  to  reflection  will  carry  his  views  beyond  the  pres- 
ent boor  ;  he  will  extend  his  prospect  a  little  into   futurity,  and 
be  disposed  to  make  some  provision  for  his  approaching  wants  ; 
whence  will  result  an  increased  motive  to  industry,  together  with 
a  care  to  husband  his  earnings,  and  to    avoid    unnecessary  ex- 
pense.    The  poor  man  who  has  gained  a  taste  for  good    books, 
will  in  all  likelihood  become  thoughtful,  and  when  you  have  giv- 
en the  poor  a  habit  of  thinking,  you  have  conferred  on   them  a 
much  greater  favor  than  by  the  gift  of  a  large  sum   of  money, 
since  you  have  put  them  in  possession  of  the  principle  of  all  legi- 
timate prosperity. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  extreme  profligacy,  improvidence, 
and  misery,  which  are  so  prevalent  among  the  labouring  classes 
in  many  countries,  are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want  of  edu- 
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cation.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only  to  cast  our  eyes  on  the 
condition  of  tiie  Irish,  compared  with  that  of  the  peasantry  in 
Scotland.  Among  the  former  yen  behold  nothing  but  beggary, 
wretchedness,  and  sloth.  In  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  under 
the  disadvantages  of  a  worse  climate  and  more  unproductive  soil, 
a  degree  of  decency  and  comfort,  the  fruit  of  sobriety  and  indu&* 
try.  are  conspicuous  among  the  lower  classes.  And  to  what  is 
this  disparity  in  their  situation  to  be  ascribed,  except  to  the  id* 
fluenre  of  education  .^  In  Jreland,  the  education  of  the  poor  is 
miserably  neglected  ;  very  few  of  them  can  read,  and  they  grow 
up  in  total  ignorance  of  what  it  most  befits  a  rational  creature  to 
understand  :  while  in  Scotland  the  establishment  of  free  schools 
in  every  parish,  an  essential  branch  of  the  ecclesiastical  constita- 
tion  of  the  country,  brings  the  means  of  instruction  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest,  who  are  there  inured  to  decency,  industry^ 
and  order. 

Some  have  objected  to  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes, 
from  an  apprehension  that  it  would  lift  them  above  their  sphere, 
make  them  dissatisfied  with  their  station  in  life,  and  by  impairiog 
the  habit  of  subordination,  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  the  state ; 
an  objection  devoid  surely  of  9II  force  and  validity,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive,  in  what  manner  instructing  men  in  their  duties 
can  pr:)mpt  them  to  neglect  those  duties,  or  how  that  enlargement 
of  reason  which  enables  them  to  comprehend  the  true  grounds  of 
authority  and  the  obligation  to  obedience,  should  indispose  then 
to  obey.  The  admirable  m^^chanism  of  society,  together  with 
that  subordination  of  ranks  which  is  essential  to  its  subsistence, 
is  surely  not  an  elaborate  imposture,  which  the  exercise  of  reason 
will  detect  and  expose.  The  objection  we  have  stated,  implies 
a  reflection  on  the  social  order,  equally  impolitic,  invidioui,  and 
unjust.  Nothing  in  reality  renders  legitimate  government  so  in- 
secure as  extreme  ignorance  in  the  people.  It  is  this  which  yields 
them  an  easy  prey  to  seduction,  makes  them  the  rictims  of  prej- 
udice and  false  alarms,  and  so  ferocious  withal,  that  their  inter- 
ference m  a  time  of  public  commotion,  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
'  than  the  eruption  of  a  volcano. 

The  true  prop  of  good  goverument  is  opinion,  the  perception 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  of  benefits  resulting  from  it,  a  settled 
conviction,  in  other  words,  of  its  being  a  public  good.  Now 
nothingcan  produce  or  maintain  that  opinion  but  knowledge,  sinc^: 
opinion  is  a  form  of  knowledge.     Of  tyrannical   and   tuilawfnl 
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governments,  indeed,  the  support  is  fear,  to  which  ignorance  is 
as  congenial  as  it  is  ^ibhorrent  from  the  genius  of  a  free  people. 
Look  at  the  popular  insurrections  and  massacres  in  France  :  of 
what  description  of  persons  were  those  ruffians  composed  filio, 
breaking  forth  like  a  torrent,  overwhelmed  the  mounds  of  lawful 
authority  ?  Who  were  the  cannibals  that  sported  with  the  mangled 
carcases  and  palpitating  limbs  of  their  murdered  victims,  and 
dragged  them  about  with  their  teeth  in  the  gardens  of  the  Thnil- 
leries  ?  Were  they  refined  and  elaborated  into  these  barbarities 
by  the  efforts  of  a  too  polished  education  ?  No :  they  were  the  very 
scum  of  the  populace,  destitute  of  all  moral  culture,  whose  atroc- 
ity was  only  equalled  by  their  ignorance,  as  might  well  he  expect- 
ed, when  the  one  was  the  legitimate  parent  of  the  other.  Who 
are  the  persons  who,  in  every  country,  are  most  disposed  to  out- 
rage and  violence,  but  the  most  ignorant  and  uneducated  of  the 
poor  ;  to  which  class  also  chiefly  belong  those  unhappy  beings 
who  are  doomed  to  expiate  their  crimes  at  the  fatal  tree  ;  few  of 
whom,  it  has  recently  been  ascertained,  on  accurate  inquiry,  are 
able  to  reiid,  and  the  greater  part  utterly  destitute  of  all  moral 
or  religious  principle. 

Ignorance  gives  a  sort  of  eternity  to  prejudice,  and  perpetuity 
to  error.  When  a  baleful  superstition,  like  ifaot'of  the  church  of 
Rome,  has  once  got  footing  among  a  people  in  this  situation,  it 
becomes  next  to  impossible  to  eradicate  it ;  for  it  can  only  be  as- 
sailed, with  success,  by  the  weapons  of  reason  and  argument,  and 
to  these  weapons  it  is  impassive.  The  si;iord  of  ethereal  temper 
loses  its  edge,  when  tried  on  the  scaly  hide  of  this  leviathan. 
No  wonder  the  chtirch  of  Rome  is  such  a  friend  to  ignorance  ; 
it  is  but  paying  the  arrears  of  gratitude  in  which  she  is  deeply 
indebted.  How  is  it  possible  ior  her  not  to  hnte  that  li.;bt  which 
would  unveil  her  impostures,  and  detect  her  enormities  f 

If  we  snrvey  the  genius  of  Christianity,  we  shall  find  it  to  be 
just  the  reverse.  It  was  ushered  into  the  world  with  the  injunc- 
tion, go  and  teach  altnations^zni  every  step  of  its  progress  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  instruction.  With  a  condescension  worth v  of 
its  author,  it  offers  information  to  the  meanest  and  most  Illiterate; 
but  extreme  ignorance  is  not  a  state  of  mind  favorable  to  it.  Tiie 
first  churches  were  planted  in  cities,  (and  those  the  most  cele- 
brated and  enlightened)  drawn  neither  from  the  very  highest  nor 
the  very  lowest  classes  ;  the  former  too  often  the  victims  of  lux- 
ury and  pride,  the  latter  sunk  in  extreme  stupidity ;  but  from  the 
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middle  orders,  where  the  largest  portion  of  virtue  and  good  sense 
has  usually  resided.  In  remote  villages,  its  progress  was  ex- 
tremely slow,  owing  unquestioobly  to  that  want  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion, which  rendered  them  the  last  retreats  of  superstition  ;  inso- 
much that  in  the  fifth  century,  the  abettors  of  the  apcient  idolatry 
began  to  be  denominated  Pagani;  which  properly  denotes  t|ie in- 
habitants of  the  country,  in  distinction  from  those  who  reside  io 
towns.  At  the  Reformation,  the  progress  of  the  reformed  faith 
went  hand  in  baud  with  the  advancement  of  letters;  it  had  every 
where  the  same  friends  and  the  same  enemies,  and  next  to  its 
agreement  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  its  success  is  chiefly  to  be 
ascribed,  under  God,  to  the  art  of  printing,  the  revival  of  classical 
learning,  and  the  illustrious  patrons  of  science  attached  to  its 
cause.  In  the  representation  of  that  glorious  period,  usually  styl- 
ed the  Millennium,  when  religion  shall  universall}'  prevail,  it  is 
mentioned  as  a  conspicuous  feature,  that  men  shall  r^n  to  andfro 
and  knowledge  shall  be  increased.  That  period  will  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  preceding,  by  men's  mind&beJng  more  torpid 
and  inactive,  but  rather  by  the  consecration  of  every  power  to  the 
serrice  of  the  Most  High.  It  will  be  a  peiiod  of  remarkable  il- 
lumination, during  which  the  light  of  the  moon  shall  be  at  the 
light  of  the  Jttn,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  as  that  of  seven  days. 
Every  useful  talent  will  be  cultivated,  every  art  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  man,  be  improved  and  perfected  ;  learning  will  amass 
her  stores,  and  genius  emit  her  splendor;  but  the  former  will  be 
displayed  without  ostentation,  and  the  latter  shine  with  the  soft- 
ened effulgence  of  humility  and  love.— Robert  Hall. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  for  public  schools  in  Worcester, 
this  year,  is  j|3600,  which  is  believed  to  be  more,  according  to 
the  population,  than  is  expended  in  any  other  town  in  the  state, 
being  about  one  dollar  to  every  inhabitant  in  the  town.  The 
number  of  school  districts  is  ten,  in  each  of  which  there  is  but 
one  school,  except  in  the  centre  district,  where  there  are  seven. 
The  money  is  thus  appropriated  :— The  town  raises  $S600,  of 
which  j^2400  is  divided  among  all  the  districts,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  minors  in  each,  and  |^00  is  given  to  the  centre 
district,  toward  the  support  of  the  Latin  grdimmar  school.  Th: 
centre  district  raises  j^lOOO  more,  which  with  its  proportion  of 
the  town   money,  and  the  money  received  toward  the  Latin 
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stbool,  is  applied  to  the  support  of  seven  permanent  schools  un- 
der the  care  of  instructers  hired  by  the  year.  These  schools 
are,  the  Latin  grammar  school,  and  the  English  grammar  school 
for  boys,  the  female  high  school,  and  the  female  second  school, 
and  three  priniary  schools.  They  are  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  committee  of  twelve,  by  whom  they  are  subjected  to 
regular  monthly  and  quarterly  examinations.  The*6chooI  which 
each  scholar  may  attend  is  designated  by  the  Committee,  and 
all  advancements  from  one  school  to  another  are  made  after  a 
critical  examination. — Spy. 

BELCHERTOWN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

A  Grammar  School  will  be  opened  in  this  place  on  Wednesday, 
November  14th,  under  the  superintendence  of  L.  F.  Clabk, 
A.B. 

The  design  of  the  Institution  is, 

1.  To  give  to  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  such  an  education 
as  shall  prepare  them  for  the  common  occupations  of  life  : 

2.  To  prepare  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  the  business  of 
innruction  in  our  common  schools: 

3.  To  instruct  young  children  in  the  first  rudiments  of  their 
education. 

To  accomplish  these  objects,  the  school  is  to  be  divided  into 
two  departments,  primary  and  secondary. 

The  instruction  is  to  be  rendered  to  the  secondary  department 
by  the  Preceptor. 

Theprimary  department  will  be  divided  into  classes,  which 
are  to  be  under  the  care  of  teachers  selected  from  the  secondary 
department,  and  these  teachers  will  be  under  the  particular  in- 
spection of  the  Preceptor,  who  will  examine  each  of  their  class- 
es respectively  once  a  week  as  to  its  proficiency. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers,  regard  will  be  had  to  moral  char- 
acter, and  talent  for  giving  instruction. 

At  the  close  of  every  term,  there  will  be  an  examination,  which 
the  parents  and  guardians  will  be  invited  to  attend.  The  secon- 
dary department  will  be  examined  by  the  Preceptor,  but  the 
classes  in  the  primary  department,  will  be  examined  by  their 
respective  teachers. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  school  is  to  be  conducted  is  new, 
and  will,  we  believe,  offer  peculiar  advantages  to  those  who  may 
wish  to  become  teachers,  by  uniting  the  theory  and  practice  of 
school-teaching.     Particular  care  will  also  be  used  to  acquaint 
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tbem  with  the  Monitorial  System  of  instructiofi ;  and  the 
ed  languages  will  be  taught  in  the  school,  if  requested. 

Mr.  Clark  brings  unequivocal  testimonials  of  bis  literary  and 
religious  character,  from  the  Faculty  of  Amherst  College ;  and 
bis  approved  character  as  an  instructor  is  a  fair  pledge  of  bis 
ability  to  superintend  the  institution. 

Tuition  in  the  Primary  Department,  jtl,50  per  quarter;  in 
the  Secondary  Department,  ^3;  in  the  Languages,  $4. 

L.  COLEMAN, 
Belchertovm^  Mass.  Oct.  16.  In  behalf  o^the  ComnUttee. 

TEACHER'S  GUIDE  AND  PARENT'S  ASSISTANT. 

We  have  made  arrangements  for  publishing  the  next  Volume 
at  Boston,  at  Portland j  and  also  at  Concord,  JV.  if.  It  is  to  be 
issued  ence  a  month,  in  a  smaller  type,  and  on  paper  of  a  supe* 
rior  quality.  These  arrangements  will  diminish  the  expense  of 
the  publication  tu  subscribers,  without  diminishing  its  value. 

From  the  numerouN  letters  which  we  have  received,  bearing 
testimony  to  the  merit  and  utility  of  our  work,  we  take  the  lib- 
erty to  publish  two  or  three  extracts : 

"  In  the  perusal  of  the  Teacher's  Guide,*' says  one  of  oar  sub- 
scribers, ''I  have  been  alike  entertained  and  improved;  and 
though  I  have  not  had  occasion,  since  taking  it,  to  make  any 
practical  use  of  it  myself,  I  have  loaned  it  to  friends  who  are 
engaged  in  schools,  where  1  have  seen  several  of  the  methods  of 
conveying  instruction  which  you  recommend,  put  in  practice  with 
success.  Although  I  am  not  in  a  situation  to  be  particularly  ben- 
efited by  the  instructions  it  affords,  yet  I  will  continue  to  pat- 
ronise it  for  the  good  pnrpo*«es  for  which  it  is  designed  ;  and 
most  sincerely  do  I  wish  you  success  in  your  very  laudable  en- 
deavors to  reform  and  correct  imperfect,  though  Ions;  practised, 
methods  of  instruction.  Although  yon  may  have  many  prejudi- 
ces to  remove,  and  the  strong  ''  chains  of  habit"  to  break,  before 
you  will  render  your  system  agreeable  to  all,  yet,  in  the  end, 
your  exertions,  united  with  those  of  others  who  feel  deeply  inter- 
ested on  the  subject  of  education,  will  effect  a  radical  change  in 
the  modes  of  instruction  now  followed  by  many.  Indeed,  I  al- 
ready see  the  work  of  reformation  commenced  and  far  advanced 
in  many  places;  and  I  hope  the  period  is  not  far  distant,  when 
the  New-England  if  not  the  whole  United  States,  will  adopt  a 
general  and  improved  system  of  discipline  and  instruction,-  both 
in  the  common,  and  higher  schools." 
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Another  subscriber,  who  is,  like  the  one  just  quoted,  ao  entire 
stranger  to  us,  writes  as  follow:!; : 

'*  I  have  been  much  gratified  in  perusing  your  publication  ; 
and  consider  it  desirable  that  all  who  are  engaged  in  siinilar  oc« 
capations,  should  have  recourse  to  the  same  source  of  infornia** 
tion.  It  may  be  presumed,  that,  through  the  medi\im  of  tbi^  pe- 
riodical, there  will  be  more  intelligence  circulated  on  the  impor- 
tant subject  of  conducting  common  schools,  than  can  be  gather- 
ed from  every  other  publication  on  the  subject  of  education. 
Editors  in  general,  either  do  not  possess  that  knowledge  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  infant  mind,  which  is  necessary  to  suggest  im- 
])rovements,  and  discuss  topics  on  earl/  education,  or  they  are 
not  ^sufficiently  humble  to  treat  upon  the  subject  of  common 
schools. 

*'  Ii  is  the  case  in  my  school,,  and,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, it  is  a  common  fault  in  our  schools,  that  the  readmg  books 
are  far  toe  intricate  for  boys  in  general :  they  have  not  the  capa- 
city to  comprehend  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treat;  and  of 
course  they  acquire  the  habit  of  reading,  not ''  understandingly," 
but  mechanically.  1  hope  and  trust,  that  by  your  influence,  our 
school  committees  will  be  led  to  discuss  this  subject,  and  revo- 
lotionise  our  present  system  of  instruction." 

To  the  above  extracts,  we  add  one  from  the  October  number 
of  the  American  Journal  of  Education.  Speaking  of  the  Teach- 
er's Guide,  the  editor  says, 

*^  We  are  happy  to  bear  favorable  testimony  to  the  merits  of 
this  publication,  as  one  which  we  think  will  prove  a  useful  prac- 
tical aid  in  the  business  of  instruction.  We  cordially  recommend 
it  to  the  attention  of  teachers,  and  especially  of  those  who  have 
the  charge  of  common  schools." 

The  preeent  time,  when  we  are  about  to  commence  a  new  volume, 
is  a  suitable  one  to  make  some  special  efforts  to  extend  the  circula- 
tion of  the  work ;  and  we  hope  that  our  agents,  patrons,  and  friendg 
will  not  suffer  the  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved. 

0[^  Payment  for  the  prepent  volume,  or  the  names  of  subscribers 
for  the  next  volume,  may  be  delivered  to  any  of  our  Agents,  or  sent 
by  mail  (post  paid)  to  Shirley  and  Hyde,  Portland,  Me. ;  Wait, 
Greene,  and  Co.  Court-street,  Boston  ;  or  to  J.  B.  Moore,  Concord^ 
N.  H.  No  subscription  will  be  received  £»r  a  less  term  than  one 
year. 

Al|r  communications  pertaining  to  the  editorial  department, 
jhould  be  directed  to  John  L.  Parkhurst,  Concord,  N.  H. 
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0^  Agents  who  receive  or  collect  payments,  and  transmit  them, 
by  private  conveyance  or  post  paid,  to  Portland,  Boston,  or  Con- 
cord, as  above  stated,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  discount  often  per  cent. 
on  all  moneys  thus  collected  and  transmitted. 

flCf*  Subscribers,  when  about  to  chanu;e  their  place  of  residence, 
Should  give  seasonable  notice  (or  request  the  postmaster  to  do  it)  of 
the  name  of  the  place  to  which  they  exprct   to  remove,   and   the 
time  at  which  they  wish  a  change  to  be  made  in  the  direction   of 
their  papers.     Some  of  our  subscribers  have  been  negligent  in  this 
respect ;  and  some  have  imagined,  that  if  they  removed  to  another 
or  distant  part  of  the  country,  their  papers  of  course  could  be  no 
longer  sent  to  them  ; — just  as  if  there  were  no  mail  or  post-office 
beyond  the  precincts  of  kbeir  native  town.     The  following  is  a  spe- 
cimen.    A  young  lady  in  Massachusetts,  (we  know  not  her  age  but 
presume  her  to  be  **  young,")  has  recently  made  us  pay  a  postage 
of  nineteen  cents  for  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  following  letter. 

Sir — You  will  plftase   tg  discontinue  sending  the  "  Teacher's  Guide"   to  Miss 

G  D of  W ,  as  I  remove  this  week  from  there  ;  and  hs  h»lf  a  term  ii 

nearly  completed,   I  will  send  the  amount  of  pay  to  the  agent  of  said  paper.     I  think  U 
'  a  most  valuable  little  work. 

Yours,  sir  with  esteem,  O.  D 

UST  OF  AGENTS  FOfl  THE  TEACHER'S  GUIDE. 

Aclon,  Mass.  Rev.  Marshall  8hedd,  ' 

Baldwin,  Me.  Rev.  Noiih  Enm^rson, 
Sernardston,  Mass.  Z.  C.  New  comb, 
Boston,  Mass.  Wait,  Green,  &  Co.  13,  Court  St. 
Bristol,  Me    Aaron  Blanov.  Esq.  P.  M. 
Bath,  Me.  David  Stinson^  E?q.  P.  M. 
Coucurd.  N.  H.  J.  B.  Moore , 
Farmin^tort.  Me.  Hebron  Maybe w, 
Framing  ham  y  Mass.  E.  Parkhurst, 
Gorliom,  Me.  Nahum  Chadbourne, 
Lexinjrton.  Rockbridge  Co.  Va.  J.  W.  Paine, 
Lowell.  M'xss.  Warren  Colhurn, 
Marlbortmtrli,  Mass.  Rev.  Sylvester  F.  Backlio, 
Newbury  port,  Muss.  Charles  Whipple, 
Northampton.  Mass.  E.  S.  Phelps, 
Peacham.   Vt.  Joseph  Thaclier, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Samuel  Putnam, 

Saco,  Me.  Tbomni  Fowler,  •    '        ^|< 

Salem,  Mass    Whipple  &.  Lawrence,  ^ 

Salem.  Botetourt  Co.  Va.  Matthew  S.  Robertson,  ™ 

8hrewsbttty,Mass,  Samuel  Witt, 
SturgeonviUe    Va.  Henry  Clary,  P.  M. 
Stow,  Mass.  Rev.  Isaac  Strat ion, 
Taunton,  Mass.  Charles  J.  Warren, 
Vassaiborwgh,Me.  Philip  Leach.  Esq.  P.  M 

*'  Rev.  Thomas  Adanos, 

We8tJefersm,M€.  Francis  Shepherd,  Esq.  P.  M. 
Wiscasset.Mc.  WilMain  Roynton. 
Worcester,  Mass-  Dorr  &  Howland. 
Wreniham  Mass.  Rev.  Elisha  Fiskc. 


The  Teacher's  Guide  is  published  Semi-monthly,  at  one  dollar  a  year,  to  be  paid 
Mrithin  the  year  :  •'  delayed  beyond  that  time,  $\,60,  To  those  who  procure  subscribers 
and  pay  in  advance,  every  sixth  copy  gratis. 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 

*'  Wha^  branches  oucht  to  be  embraced  in  a  course  of  studies,  adapted  to  the  eziMii% 
state  ofour  common  schools  T 
In  rt^hat order  should  these  branches  be  taken  up  f 
What  are  the  most  approved  elementary  books,  relating  to  each  branch  7'' 

Among  the  reading  books  which  we  have  recommended,  there 
have  been  no  compilations,  except  the    '^  Beauties   of  the  Chil- 
dren's Friend,"  and  that  only  in  the  poetic  department.  In  using 
books,  each  of  which  is  written  wholly  by  a  sii>gle  author,  there 
are  some  advantages  over  the  use  of  compilations  ;  especially  if, 
as  is  the  case  in  too  many  of  our  school  books,  the   reader  is  not 
informed  from  what  author  each  piece  is  extracted.     In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  reader,  even   though  a  child,  associates  the  name 
of  the  author  with  the  various  contents  and  the  general  character 
of  the  book  ;  and  thus  forms  ^ome  acquaintance  with  the  author, 
and  is  prepared  in  some  measure  to  know  what  to  expect  from  a 
new  book  written  by  the  same  pen.     This  acquaintance  with  an 
author  also  heightens  the  pleasure  which  is  derived  from  the  pe- 
rusal of  his  writings.     And  such  an  acquaintance  may   be  com- 
menced in  childhood,  as  well  as  at  a  riper  age.     For  this  reason, 
we  do  not  like  to  find  a  book  anonymous,  or  to  find  a  compila- 
tion in  which  each  piece  has  not  the  name  of  the  author  attached 
to  it.     Probably  many  instructers  are  strangers  to  these  feelings; 
else,  they  would  more  frequently  remind  their  pupils  of  the  au- 
tbor  whose  productioD  they  happened  to  be  reading,  and  make 
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some  remarks  on  the  character  of  that  author.  Another  objec- 
tion to  compilations  is,  that  while,  among  books  which  are  not 
compilations^  we  can  fiiid  some,  which,  with  the  exception  of  here 
and  there  a  passage,  we  highly  approve  ;  all  the  compilations  we 
have  examined,  contain  not  Onlysingie  passages,  but  entire  pieces, 
which  are  very  far  from  meeting  our  approbation.  We  will, 
however,  offer  a  few  remarks  on  two  or  three  books  of  this  kind, 
leavinglt  to  parents  and  teachers,  who  may  have  opportunity  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  books,  to  examine  and  decide  for  them- 
selves bow  far  our  strictures  are  just. 

"  The  Second  Book,  or  Reading  Lessons  for  Primary 
Schools.  Richardson  and  Lord.  Boston  :  1826."  18mo.  pp. 
144.  This  book  has  been  adopted,  by  direction  of  the  commit- 
tee for  Primary  Schools  in  Boston,  as  the  common  reading  book 
ill  those  schools.  ''  It  has  also  been  adopted,"  says  the  Preface, 
"  in  many  other  schools,  in  various  parts  of  the  country."  It 
contains  a  few  lessons  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  of  five 
or  six  years  of  age ;  several  lessons  which  ought  not  to  be  read 
under  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  ;  and  a  variety  of  lessons 
adapted  to  all  the  intermediate  stages  of  improvement.  There 
is  considerable  disparity  in  the  character  of  the  pieces  ;  nor  are 
they  arranged  exactly  in  the  order  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
read.  The  compiler  has  not  informed  us,  in  a  single  instance, 
from  what  author  bis  pieces  are  borrowed.  We  were  able,  however, 
to  recognise  the  source  whence  several  of  them  are  derived.  Be- 
tween twenty  and  thirty  pages  consist  of  extracts  from  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  Lessons  and  Hymns,  which  we  have  already  recommend- 
ed. Nine  pages  are  extracted  from  the  Bible  ;  but  are  too  di- 
dactic for  young  children.  Twenty-seven  pages  are^taken  from 
Berquiq  ;  but  are  in  general  not  so  well  translated,  and  some  of 
the  pieces  not  nearly  so  well,  as  in  the  ^'  Beauties  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Friend."  There  are  eleven  pages  of  poetry  at  the  close 
of  the  book ;  about  one  half  of  which  is  judiciously  selected  from 
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Jane  Taylor's  Hymns  for  Infant  Minds.  If  we  were  rcxjuired  to 
name  a  substitute  for  Mrs.  Barbauld's  Lessons  &l  Hymns  and  Mra* 
Sproal's  Stories  in  Verse  for  childn^n,  we  know  not  where  we 
conld  find  a  better  than  in  the  book  before  us.  If,  however,  those 
little  books  and  the  Children's  Friend  are  used — and  we  much 
prefer  that  they  should  be — these  "  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools'* 
become  unnecessary,  as  more  than  one  third  part  of  this  book  is 
contained  in  the  others. 

The  merit  of  this  book,  however,  is  so  great,  compared  with 
those  which  have  commonly  been  used  in  schools,  and,  as  stated 
in  the  Preface,  it  has  already  been  adopted  in  so  many  schoolSi 
that  we  are  induced  to  offer  a  few  additional  remarks,  which  oc- 
curred to  us  in  the  perusal. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  much  the  greater  number  of  the  pie- 
ces,— even  of  those  which  we  read  without  knowing  the  name  of 
the  author.  Those,  however,  which  commence  on  pp.  13,  69, 
75,  78,  and  122,  we  should  rather  not  have  found  in  the  book. 
Besides  other  objections  to  the  piece  entitled  '•The  Angry  Girl," 
we  do  not  like  the  vulgarity  of  calling  a  little  girl,  however 
"naughty,"  by  a  mcXrnam^,-— especially  such  a  nickname  as 
"  Miss  Totum," — and  more  especially  a  nickname  by  which  her 
parents  themselves  unite  in  calling  her. — In  the  piece  entitled 
"  The  Good-natured  Little  Boy,"  there  is  a  want  o(  verismUitude, 
which  seems  to  us  too  great  even  for  the  credulity  of  a  child.  We 
do  not  wish  a  child  to  read  any  thing  which  partakes  so  much  of 
the  marvellous. "^The  piece  entitled  "  A  Cure  for  Anger,"  might 
afford  a  useful  hint  to  some  married  women  ;  but  we  would  not 
have  such  a  matrimonial  scene  as  this,  or  such  a  mock  incanta- 
tion as  that  practised  by  the  *<  old  lady,"  exhibited  to  the  view  of 
cAfWrcn.-^In  the  piece  entitled  "  The  Hog  and  the  other  Ani- 
mals," besides  the  insufferable  vulgarity  of  one  or  two  expressions, 
the  'Mogic"  of  the  Ha&  is  ill  calculated  to  impr9ve  the  reasoning 
powers  of  a  child.— The  piece  entitled  "  The   Covetous  Boy,"* 
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is  the  one  on  which  we  remarked  as  the  only  exceptionable  piece 
from  the  pen  of  Berquin  iii  the  '^Beauties of  the  Children's 
Friend." 

In  several  of  the  pieces  which  we  would  retain  in  the  book, 
there  is  much  that  'might  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  capa- 
city of  children ; — and  Vfould  have  been,  had  it  come  from  the 
pen  of  Barbauld  or  Edgeworth.  To  give  one  example  :  "  My 
little  cane,"  say^  a  child,  (p.  128)  "is  now  all  in  pieces.  It  was 
farmer  Robinson's  son,  that  reduced  it  to  this  worthless  state.^^ 
This  is  not  the  language  of  a  child.  A  real  child  would  have  said, 
"  It  was  farmer  Robinson's  son,  that  broke  ii  and  spoiled  it  ^o." 

The  compiler  has  our  thanks  for  altering  an  expression  near 
the  close  of  the  first  piece,  in  which  Mrs.  Barbauld  speaks  of 
t^  the  bears  eating  up  a  naughty  boy."  This  expression  is  the 
most  objectionable  one,  and  almost  the  only  objectionable  one, 
that  we  have  found  in  her  admirable  "  Lessons  for  Children." — 
In  the  story  of  Bertrand,  (p.  97)  Harry  appears  to  be  commend- 
ed, or  at  least  is  not  censured,  for  "  pretending  to  be  ^icA,"  that 
is,  for  practising  deception.  This  is  either  erroneous  in  senti- 
ment or  unguarded  in  expression. — On  p.  30,  poor  Laura  is  rep- 
resented as  greatly  distressed  at  having  lost  an  opportunity  of 
being  "  noticed^^  in  company.  This  is  expressed  in  a  way  which 
has  a  tendency  to  enkindle  the  passion  of  vanity  in  the  breast  of 
the  little  reader. 

On  p.  15,  "  Miss  Totum's"  father  says  to  his  wife,  "  Little 
children  will  not  play  with  our  daughter ;  and  no  one  will  love 
her  but  uf."  It  serms  that  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  is 
determined  that  "Jm^"  shall  he  2i  preposition, — On  p.  17,  we  are 
informed,  that  "  thunder  shakes  the  earth,  and  makes  it  fruit- 
ful." This  is  B  fact  J  which,  if  we  ever  knew  it  before,  we  had 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  forget. — The  boy  who  wished,  on  the 
arrival  of  each  season,  that  it  would  last  all  the  year,  is,  in  this 
book  called  Tommy  ;  in  the  Children's  Friend,  he  is  called  Flo- 
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Tio  ;  and  we  recollect  having  formerly  read  of  this  same  boy  un- 
der the  name  of  Frank.  We  wish  that  compilers  and  translators 
would  be  content  to  copy,  without  making  alterations  just  for  the 
sake  of  making  them.  We  hope,  too,  that  the  time  will  soon 
come,  when  **  Tommy"  and  ^'  Billy,"  and  all  the  other  dialect 
of  the  nursery,  will  go  out  of  fashion. — We  would  thank  the 
compiler,  in  the  next  edition,  to  change  '^  equally  alike"  (p.  1 14} 
1.  6)  into  ^'equally  well ;" — not  for  the  sake  of  altering  it,  but 
for  the  sake  of  making  good  English  of  it. 

The  above  remarks,  are  a  part  of  those  which  we  should  make 
to  our  pupils,  if  we  should  use  this  little  book  in  school ;  and  we 
are  quite  willing  that  other  instructers  should  follow  our  exam- 
ple. 

{[^Remarks  on  some  other  books  are  omitted  for  want  of 
room. — We  regret  our  inability  to  complete  the  list  of  books  request- 
ed by  our  correspondent,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  schools.  We  fear  it  would  have  been  of  little  service,  just  to 
name  the  books  which  we  would  recommend,  without  assigning  the 
reasons  of  our  preference.  The  subject  requires  much  discussion. 
We  will  endeavor  to  resume  it  early  in  our  next  volume,  and  bring 
it  to  a  close  as  soon  as  possible.  Notwithstanding  the  length  to 
which,  in  answering  the  questions  of  our  correspondent,  our  remarks 
have  already  been  extended,  we  are  aware,  that  it  is  of  far  greater 
importance  what  method  of  teaching  is  adopted  by  an  instructer, 
than  it  is  what  branches  are  taught,  in  what  order  they  are  taken  up, 
or  what  books  are  used.  Hence,  in  commencing  the  publication  of 
the  Teacher's  Guide,  our  first  attention  and  most  vigorous  eiforts 
were  directed  to  the  method  of  teaching  which  ought  to  be  adopted 
and  the  qualifications  which  an  instructer  ought  to  possess.  Though 
it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  work  without  tools,  yet  a  good  workman 
will  do  better  with  poor  tools,  than  a  bad  workman  can  with  the 
best  tools. 
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.NEW  8BBIE8.  APRIL,     1828,  NUMBER  J. 

ADVANTAGES  OF   GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

[From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  Dec.  1827.] 

^  l%e  best  service  that  can  be  rendered  to  a  country y  next  to  giving 
it  liberty y  lies  in  diffusing  the  mental  improvefiienty  equally  essential  to 
the  preservation  and  enjoyment  oftJie  blessir^.^ 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  sage  of  Montpelier,  addressed  to 
the  writer  of  this  report,  and  no  freeman  who  is  qualified  to  pre- 
serve and  enjoy  his  proper  title  will  attempt  to  impugn  th6  great 
truth  which  they  assert ;  and  to  pursue  the  language  of  another 
patriot,  and  distinguished  philanthropist  and  orator,  in  reference 
to  the  means  which  human  wisdom  can  devise  for  augmenting 
the  public  virtue  and  intelligence,  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 
these  powerful  agents  summon  to  their  aid  all  those  internal 
improvements,  which  cheapening,  expediting,  and  facilitating 
the  transmission  of  every  species  of  moral,  political,  and  social 
intelligence,  whether  by  books,  letters,  or  friendly  communion, 
supply  wings  to  knowledge,  and  winnow  its  healthful  influence 
over  all  the  dwellings  and  pursuits  of  man — guiding  and  quick* 
ening  the  operations  of  laborious  industry,  and  ingenious  art — so- 
lacing the  rest  of  wearied  diligence  ;  supplying  with  thought  the 
vacuity  of  suspended  action  ;  instructing  and  delighting  the 
leisure  of  accumulated  wealth  ;  detecting  the  artifices  of  polit<> 
ical  intrigue  ;  confounding  the  schemes  of  profligate  ambition  ; 
animating  the  patriot^s  hope,  and  nerving  the  heroes  arm — and 
we  must  all  admit  that  the  most  important  end  of  education  in 
this  Union  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  This  truth  is  engrafled  upon  the  pohtical  con- 
stitutions of  some  of  our  states,  and  practically  manifested  by 
their  laws.     And   when  we  compute  how  large  a   portion   of 
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our  happiness  depends  on  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  our  pecu- 
liar legislation,  we  cannot  but  feel  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the 
common  spread  of  this  blessing. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  a  systematic  course  of  education  in 
New- York,  from  which  in  fact  our  system  is  mainly  drawn,  are 
happily  portrayed  in  a  recent  message  of  the  distinguished 
governor  of  that  state — he  says,  in  substance,  that  the  first  duty 
of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  government  i» 
the  encouragement  of  literature — it  is  the  precursor  and  protect- 
or of  free  institutions  under  which  we  may  confide  as  the  con- 
servative power,  that  will  watch  over  our  liberties  and  guard 
them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption,  and  violence. — A  good 
system  of  common  education  may  be  considered  as  the  ^palia- 
dium  of  OUT  frtedoviiy^  for  no  apprehension  of  its  subversion  cao 
be  entertained  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  en- 
lightened. 

In  further  support  of  this  opinion,  and  to  prove  that  independ- 
ent of  political  considerations,  the  public  economy  is  concerned 
in  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  this  interest,,  the  fol- 
io wing  facts  are  presented. 

1.  That  all  the  official  reports  of  New-Enghnd,  New-York^ 
and  Pennsylvania,  testify  that  the  cost  of  education  has  been 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  modern  improvements,  such  as  those 
herein  proposed,  to  one  fiflh  of  what  it  was  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  private  schools. 

2.  That  those  reports  do  further  prove  that  the  high  qualifi- 
cations and  industry  of  teachers,  which  are  secured  in  propor- 
tion to  the  certainty  of  well  requited  employment,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public,  insure  a  faithful  discharge  of  thefr  du- 
ties and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  scholars. 

3.  That  there  has  been  an  interesting  improvement  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  people  wherever  the  system  of  public 
schools  has  had  a  fair  experiment. 

The  Superintendent  cannot  omit  a  passing  remark  upon  an 
objection,  or  rather  an  imaginary  difiiculty,  which  has  been 
raised  by  some  in  opposition  to  the  primary  schools — it  is  the 
supposed  impracticability  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
qualified  teachers.  To  this  it  is  deemed  sufiicient  to  answer, 
that,  beginning  with  the  materials  at  present  in  the  state,  in 
progression  those  materials  will  ameliorate  ;  and  in  fine,  the  re- 
quired means  will  be  guaranteed  and  insured  from  the  natural 
effect  of  its  operation.  And,  in  addition  to  this  resource,  the 
act  for  the  dissemination  of  literature,  may  be  viewed  as  an 
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important  auxiliary  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  establishment 
of  a  central  school  for j  teachers,  with  branches  in  the  several 
counties,  may  be  considered  as  indispensable  to  the  greatest 
practical  extension  of  its  benefits. 
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[From  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Revised  Statute  relative  to 
Common  Schools  in  the  State  of  New- York.] 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  standard  of  edocatioii 
in  the  common  schools  has  not  been  more  elevated,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  school  districts,  to 
make  adequate  compensation  to  teachers  of  approved  talent* 
and  qualifications.  How  else  does  it  happen,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  merchant  is  overstocked  with  clerks,  and  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  of  medicine  are  thronged  with  students  ;  there 
is  such  a  lamentable  deRciency  in  the  number  of  those  wha 
have  the  inclination  and  the  ability,  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  instruction  ?  Is  it  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  liberal  en- 
couragement offered  by  other  employments,  compared  with  the 
compensation  of  school  teachers  ?  Institutions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  instructers  are  desirable  ;  but  the  education  of  teachers 
would  be  unavailing,  unless  the  districts  could  appreciate  the 
importance  of  affording  such  compensation  as  would  command 
their  services.  There  could  be  no  other  guaranty,  that  those 
who  were  educated  for  the  purpose,  would  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching.  Other  causes  may  Iwve  their  rofluenee  ;  but 
the  seat  of  the  difficulty  may  be  traced  to  the  disinclination  in 
the  districts,  to  make  adequate  compensation  for  the  required 
talents  and  services.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 
those  districts  which  adopt  a  liberal  course,  have  able  teachers 
and  good  schools.  The  business  of  education  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  best  talents  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
think  of  procuring  the  choicest  fruits  without  paj^ing  the  market 
price.  The  monthly  wages  of  the  teachers  of  district  schools, 
are  frequently  one  third  less  than  the  amount  paid  to  experi- 
enced clerks,  or  journeymen  mechanics  in  the  same  vicinity  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  discouraging  to  the  teacher,  he  finds  em- 
ployment not  more  than  half  the  year.  In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  many  of  the  common  schools  are  kept  by  per- 
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Bona  who  resort  to  the  occupation  as  a  temporary  ezpedient,  to 
aid  them  in  acquiring  some  other  profession.  They  are  with- 
out the  experience,  which  is  so  important  to  an  instructer  of 
youth,  and  can  have  very  little  ambition  to  establish  a  reputa- 
tion in  an  employment  to  which  they  have  resorted  for  tempo- 
rary purposes.  It  is  desirable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict should  feel  a  deeper  interest,  and  give  more  attention  to 
the  schools,  where  the  characters  of  their  children  are  in  some 
measure  to  be  formed.  Duty  as  well  as  interest  prompt  them 
to  such  a  course.  If  under  the  charge  of  an  able  instructer,  a 
child  can  be  advanced  as  far  at  twelve  years  of  age,  as  is 
usual  in  the  ordinary  mode  at  eighteen  ;  then  there  is  a  clear 
saving  of  six  years,  to  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  addition- 
al knowledge,  or  applied  to  the  service  of  the  parent.  It  is  ev- 
ident that  such  results  are  attainable,  under  the  improved  sys- 
tems, and  the  best  instructers  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
adopt  such  improvements  as  have  been  tested  and  sanctioned 
by  experience.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  which  this 
state  has  made  in  population,  in  wealth,' in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  internal  improvements  j  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  msiss  of  the  common  schools,  haa 
remained  almost  stationary.  This  remark  is  not  applied  dis- 
paragingly, but  in  reference  to  the  state  of  common  schools, 
compared  with  that  elevated  character  which  it  is  desirable 
they  should  attain. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  ought  to 
be  adapted  to  the  business  of  life,  and  to  the  actual  duties 
which  may  devolve  upon  the  persons  instructed.  In  a  govern- 
ment where  every  citizen  has  a  voice  in  deciding  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  every  person 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  but  that  he  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  a  citizen.  In- 
struction should  be  coextensive  with  universal  suffrage.  An 
unenlightened  mind  is  not  recognized  by  the  genius  of  a  repub- 
lican government.  The  constitution  of  Peru  (South  America), 
provides  that  after  the  year  1840,  no  one  shall  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  who  is  not  able  to  read  and  write.  This 
is  a  much  more  rational  qualification  for  voting  than  the  free- 
hold test,  which  has  recently  been  abolished  in  this  state.  In 
addition  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own 
town,  county,  state,  and  nation  ;  the  scholar  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  towns' — the  manner  in   which  the  business  of  the 
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county  is  transacted,  and  the  organization  and  powers  of  the 
government.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  enters  upon  active  life, 
he  is  called  upon  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  necessary  instruction  to  qualify  him  for  an  intelligent 
discharge  of  duties,  so  important  to  himself  and  his  country, 
should  form  a  part  of  his  education. 

It  is  important  that  the  rising  generation  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  history  of  their  own  country .  Those  who  are 
to  be  the  future  guardians  of  our  free  government,  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  toil  and  suffering,  which  it  cost  to  es- 
tablish the  liberties  which  they  enjoy.  In  perpetuating  the  ex- 
ample which  our  country  offers  to  the  world,  that  man  is  capable 
rfHy^'govemmenty  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  means  should 
be  afforded  in  the  common  schools,  of  acquiring  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  acts  of  the  revolution— *of  the  cause 
and  consequence  of  independence.  A  history,  every  incident 
of  which  has  a  tendency  to  inspire  a  reverence  for  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  ought  to  be  '  familiar  as  household  words,' 
to  those,  on  whose  intelligence  and  patriotism,  the  future  hopes 
of  the  republic  are  based. 

A.  C.  FLAGG, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 
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[An  unusual  degree  of  attention  has  of  late  been  excited  on 
this  subject  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Within  a  few  years,  the 
monitorial  system  has  been  introduced  in  several  private  schools, 
and  more  recently  in  some  of  those  which,  as  public  schools, 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  School  Committee.  The  re- 
sult has  been  very  satisfactory  to  many  members  of  that  Board  ; 
as,  in  relation  particularly  to  the  primary  schools,  may  be  ob- 
served from  the  Report  on  the  trial  made  of  the  monitorial 
method  in  those  schools,  which  is  presented  in  detail  in  the  last 
No.  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

A  sub-committee,  however,  of  the  school  committee,  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  state  of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  thought  it 
expedient  that,  in  lieu  of  that  institution,  an  arrangement  should 
be  made  by  which  the  girls  at  the  pubUc  schools  might  attend 
for  a  longer  period,  and  apply  themselves  to  higher  branches  of 
education  at  their  respective  schools.'^     To  render  such  a 

*  See  Intelligence  in  Journal  of  Education,  No.  26.  p.  124. 
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change  more  easy  and  more  beneficial,  it  was  proposed  by  the 
sub-committee  that  several  very  considerable  alterations  should 
be  made  on  the  whole  system  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
Tlie  primary  schools  were  to  be  diminished  in  number  ;  and 
the  lowest  or  youngest  class  was  to  return  from  the  ^  grammar ' 
to  the  primary  schools  ;  and,  as  auxiliary  to  these  measures,  it 
was  proposed  to  introduce  the  monitorial  system  into  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  city. 

Much  excitement  of  the  public  mind  was  produced  by  the  ar« 
rangements  proposed,  which  many  deemed  injurious  in  their 
tendency  in  regard  to  the  school  system  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
character  of  instruction  in  the  schools  individually.  The  merits 
of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  became  implicated  in  the 
general  question  ;  and  no  slight  opposition  was  made  to  its  in- 
troduction. Many  objections  to  it  were  urged  with  various 
ability  in  several  of  the  newspapers ;  and  when  the  subject 
came  before  the  whole  school  committee,  it  was  deemed  impru- 
dent to  attempt  any  further  change  than  that  of  introducing  the 
monitorial  system  into  two  of  the  ^  grammar '  schools  by  way 
of  experiment. 

The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  mutual  instruction,  which 
has  for  some  time  lain  comparativdy  dormant,  has  been  ki  this 
way  revived  ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  great  moment  to  common 
schools  generally,  and  as  we  would  not  obtrude  our  own  opin- 
ion on  this  topic,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  others  who  think 
differently,  we  intend  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  satisfactory 
a  view  as  we  can  give  of  the  arguments  on  each  side  of  the 
question. 

In  our  present  number,  we  can  go  no  farther  than  to  make 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  in  favour  of  the  new 
method.  In  our  next,  we  shall  give  the  objections  to  it,  as  of- 
fered by  some  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  it.] 

Tour  sub-committee  have  turned  their  attention  to  that  an- 
cient system,  on  which  these  schools  are  now  for  the  most  part, 
taught,  and  also  to  that  other  system,  called  the  '  monitorial,' 
adopted  elsewhere,  in  Europe  and  America,  and  with  unex- 
ampled success,  in  connexion  with  the  experience,  and  the 
opinions  entertained  concerning  it  in  this  city  and  the  practi- 
•cability  and  the  means  of  introducing  it  into  our  schools. 

That  a  wish  has  long  been  entertained  by  many  of  our  in- 
telligent citizens,  to  have  it  thus  introduced,  and  that  its  intro- 
duction has  met  with  obstacles,  hitherto  insurmountable,  is  well 
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known.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  advantages  to  be  ex> 
pected  from  the  monitorial  system  should  be  distinctly  stated, 
and  the  practical  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  its  introduction,  ex- 
amined, and  if  possible  obviated. 

The  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system  in  comparison  with 
the  old  system,  may  briefly  be  thus  stated.  To  the  student  it 
makes  learning  less  irksome,  by  simplifying  and  facilitating  his 
progress,  it  gives  to  instruction  more  interest,  by  alternation 
and  variety  of  exercise,  in  which  physical  and  intellectual  ac- 
tion are  combined  ;  it  keeps  attention  awake  and  interested,  by 
permitting  no  moment  of  idleness  or  listlessness  ;  its  effects  on 
the  habits,  character,  and  intelligence  of  youth  are  highly  benefi- 
cial ;  disposing  their  minds  to  industry,  to  readiness  of  atten- 
tion, and  to  subordination,  thereby  creating  in  early  life  a  love  of 
order,  preparation  for  business,  and  acquaintance  with  the  rela- 
tive obligations  and  duties  both  of  pupil  and  instnicter. 

To  the  master  also,  it  renders  teaching  less  irksome  and 
more  interesting,  giving  an  air  of  sprightliness  and  vivacity  to 
his  duties,  exciting  the  principles  of  emulation  among  his 
scholars,  aiding  him  by  the  number  of  assistants  he  can  thus 
eropley,  and,  by  relieving  him  from  the  constant  necessity  of 
dirett  supervision  of  every  individual,  capacitates  him  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  and  efforts  on  points  and  objects  of  the  most 
importance,  difficulty,  and  responsibility.  To  all  which  it  may  be 
added,  though  a  consideration  less  important,  yet  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  it  is  an  immense  saving  both  of  time  and  o^oney, 
in  consequence  of  the  far  greater  numbers  which  can  be  taught, 
as  well  by  this  mode,  as  a  smaller  number  can  be  by  the  former. 
It  will  be  sufficient  under  this  head,  to  state  that  in  New- 
York  three  masters,  in  three  distinct  schools,  teach  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  forty  seven  boys,  being  an  average  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred  each.  In  our  schools,  the  same  number  of  boys  would 
require  seven  schools  and  fifteen  instructors.  In  New- York  a 
single  female  teaches  a  school  on  this  principle,  of  four  hun- 
dred. In  our  schools  the  average  number  to  an  instructress  is 
fifty  six.  The  success  and  progressive  advancement  in  those 
schools,  is  asserted  by  men  deemed  competent  judges,  to  be 
not  less  than  ours.  Without  predicating  any  proposition  on 
this  statement,  it  is  referred  to  as  a  fact,  asserted  by  an  authori- 
ty deemed  competent. 

The  general  advantage  of  the  monitorial  or  mutual  instruc 
tion  system,  your  sub-committee  deem  to  be  no  longer  hypo- 
Uietical.    They  consider  it  settled  to  be  a  great  improvement| 
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by  abundant  experience,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  so 
justified  by  the  known  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  prin^ 
ciples  of  human  action  as  to  be  absolutely  unquestionable.  In* 
deed,  many  of  its  peculiar  principles  and  modes  have  been 
adopted,  and  are  now  acted  upon,  more  or  less,  in  all  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  to  the  credit  of  the  grammar  and  writ* 
ing  masters  of  this  metropolis,  that  they  have  been  as  little  ac- 
tuated by  the  doubt  and  fears,  inseparable  from  their  situation, 
as  was,  perhaps,  possible. 

As  they  have  known  for  a  long  time,  that  a  strong  opinion 
existed  in  the  city  among  very  intelligent  citizens  in  favour  of 
the  monitorial  system,  many,  if  not  all  of  them  have  gradually 
introduced  some  of  its  principles  and  modes  into  the  discipline 
of  their  schools,  as  far  as  they  have  respectively  deemed  expe* 
dient,  or  as  far  perhaps,  as  from  their  particular  circumstances 
was  practicable. 

Your  sub-committee,  are  of  opinion  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  proceed 
forthwith  in  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  and  mutual  instrno* 
tion  principle  into  our  grammar  and  writing  schools,  yet  on  the 
other  that  it  should  be  done  gradually  and  systematically^  in  one 
school  after  another,  as  fast  as,  and  no  faster  than  local  accom* 
modations  for  that  mode  of  instruction  are  provided,  and  that 
the  numbers  required  of  each  master  to  teach  should,  in  the 
first  years,  be  less  than  the  whole  number  of  his  present  school, 
in  case  he  so  desire  ;  or,  on  his  request,  that  an  usher  should 
be  allowed  him  until  by  familiarity  he  gain  confidence  in  the 
system,  and  in  its  power. 

Your  sub-committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  schools,  into 
which  forthwith,  and  without  delay,  it  ought  to  be  introduced, 
are  the  Boylston  and  the  Bowdoin  schools ;  and  for  reasons 
very  obvious. 

In  the  former  the  system  has  been  already  in  a  great  meas- 
ure introduced.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Fox,  the  master,  haa 
taught  both  the  male  and  female  part  of  that  school,  amounting 
to  more  than  two  hundred  each,  without  the  aid  of  an  usher, 
and  has  •  applied  the  monitorial  principle  as  fully  as  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  school  room  would  permit.  His  success 
has  been  complete  ;  satisfactory  to  the  committee  of  that  school; 
to  his  pupils  ;  and  to  himself.  In  this  single  instance  be  has 
saved  to  the  city  the  salary  of  an  usher,  amounting  to  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  although  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad 
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street,  of  which  hie  school  is  chiefly  composed,  do  not  presenl 
the  beat  materials  for  iDstniction,  yet  it  is  believed,  his  scholara 
will  compare  ia  the  several  branches  with  those  of  any  other 
sehool. 

Mr.  Eknefson,  the  writing  master,  is  also  one  of  our  most  effi* 
cient  andr  mtelligent  instructors,  and  it  is  understood  is  not  un- 
willing 16  cooperate  in  introducing  gradually  the  new  system,  up- 
on tha^rinciples  above  aUuded  to,  of  accommodating  the  degree 
oifflBqaisition,  in  point  of  numbers  to  be  instructed,  to  the  res- 
active  opinions  of  the  masters,  concerning  the  capacity  of  the 
system,  and  their  practical  acquaintance  with  it. 

Aa  there  is  a  room  now  unoccupied  in  the  Boylston  school 
house,  each  of  their  present  school  rooms  may  be  successively 
prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system,  without 
any  derangement  of  the  exercises  of  either  school,  and  before 
the  females  return  to  it,  in  April. 

Similar  reasons  apply  to  the  selection  of  the  Bowdoin  for  the 
other  school,  which  shall  take  the  lead  to  be  prepared  for  the 
introduction  of  this  system.  This  has  also  now  an  unoccupied 
school  room,  which  enables  an  immediate  alteration  of  the  res- 
pective school  rooms,  to  take  place  before  April,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  exercises  of  the  schools.  Besides,  both  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Bowdoin  schools  are  among  our  most  efficient  ia- 
fltructers,  and  not  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  the  city,  in 
design 


REVIEW. 

First  PrincipleB  cf  English  SpMvng  and  Readings  by  Caleb  H. 
Snow,  M.  D.  Boston.  James  Loring.  1828.  pp.  72  ;  ste- 
reotype. 

In  a  late  Number  of  the  Journal  we  gave  a  brief  notice 
of  this  work,  such  as  our  limits  would  permit.  As  it  is  a 
manual  which  will  probably  come  into  extensive  use,  we  revert 
to  it  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  readers  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  plan  and  arrangement,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  making  a  few  suggestions  relating  to  methods 
of  instruction  at  this  elementary  stage  of  the  learner's  progress. 

It  is  a  leading  opinion  with  us,  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  infant  mind,  that  it  should  be  made  to  see  a  connex- 
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ion  between  the  subject  of  its  preceding  and  its  present  stadies^ 
and  to  feel  that  it  is  continually  receiving  assistance  from  its 
past  acquisitions,  by  which  the  more  easily  to  accomplish  its 
present  objects.  A  sense  of  this  mutual  dependence  of  to  day 
and  to  morrow  is  calculated  to  give  the  kind  of  animation  and 
interest  in  our  pursuits,  which  is  most  likely  to  make  them  use* 
ful  to  us.  The  plan  of  the  FSrat  Principles  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  these  ideas.  The  author,  we  understand,  was  convinced 
that  children  would  read  more  easily  words  in  their  Testament 
which  they  had  learnt  in  their  ipelling  Uasonsy  and  was  also  well 
persuaded  that  such  as  may  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  the 
Tarious  style  of  the  different  sacred  penmen,  with  accuracy, 
would  be  little  liable  to  stammer  when  put  to  other  reading  les- 
sons. He  therefore  set  about  the  task  of  selecting  all  the 
words  of  the  New  Testament,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order 
suited  to  his  purpose.  And  for  the  accommodation  of  younger 
children,  to  whom  it  is  inexpedient  to  hand  a  book  so  large,  he 
has  added  a  portion  of  reading  lessons  adapted  to  their  age. 

The  spellings  are  divided  into  forty  three  lessons,  including 
the  alphabet,  which  constitutes  the  first.  Each  lesson  is  mark* 
ed  by  its  proper  number,  both  in  figures  and  in  letters, — thus, 
XXXII.  Thirty  second  Lesson.  32.  This  plan  may  serve  to 
familiarize  the  learner  with  his  figures  and  letters  for  numbers, 
which  is  no  less  a  useful  than  pleasing  portion  of  juvenile  ac- 
quirements. We  think  our  first  perceptions  of  superiority 
or  inferiority  of  talent,  at  school,  were  connected  with  the  reci- 
tation of  those  lessons  in  the  ChiWs  Companion, 

The  alphabet  is  presented  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  first  of 
which  occupying  one  page,  gives  the  capital  letters  in  one 
column,  and  the  corresponding  small  letters  in  a  parallel  col- 
umn, at  sufficient  distance  to  form  distinct  resting  points  for  the 
eye,  which  is  led  from  the  one  to  the  other  by.  a  line  of  dots. 
The  apparent  waste  of  space  is  more  than  compensated  to  the 
learner,  by  the  greater  facility  with  which  he  may  fix  upon  the 
individual  letters.  The  propriety  of  teaching  a  child  the  alpha- 
bet first  in  the  established  order  of  the  letters  has  been  doubted 
by  some,  fearing  that  it  would  be  learned  only  by  rote  ;  to  us  it 
appears  important  that  this  order  should  be  made  familiar,  even 
if  it  be  before  a  single  letter  can  be  distinguished.  The  force 
of  association  is  soon  felt  by  the  memory  ;  the  child  will  recol- 
lect that  such  a  letter  stands  in  such  a  place  in  the  column  ;  if 
when  he  is  advanced  to  the  second  page  where  a  table  of  sim- 
ilar letters  is  inserted,  he  fails  to  give  a  right  name  to  the  let^ 
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ten,  he  should  be  turned  back  to  his  first  page,  and  see  its  pro- 
totype ;  which  if  he  cannot  name  at  once,  he  should  be  led  to 
k  fironi  A  downwards.* 

The  Italic  letters,!  so  called,  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
capital  and  small  letters  in  union,  beginning  with  Az  and  end- 
ing with  Za.  We  have  all  witnessed  the  pleasure  of  some 
promising  child  on  being  able  to  repeat  his  alphabet  backwards : 
such  things  are  small,  but  so  is  a  drop  of  water  or  a  particle  of 
quicksilver.  Another  table  follows,  in  which  the  small  italics 
are  arranged  according  to  their  powers,  in  fine  lines,  first  the 
vowels,  then  the  semivowels,  mutes,  liquids,  and  double  conso- 
nants, in  their  turn.  Being  once  fixed  in  the  memory,  time 
will  not  eradicate  it  ;  and  the  child  will  feel  the  advantage  of  it, 
when  he  enters  upon  the  threshold  of  his  grammar. 

In  the  lesson  of  words  of  two  letters  there  is  a  deviation  from 
fhe  common  routine  of  other  spelling  books.  The  two  sounds 
of  the  two  letters  are  brought  in  apposition,  to  show  the  learner 
at  once  the  changes  of  which  they  are  susceptible ;  and  the 
capitals  and  small  letters  are  duly  intermixed,  to  familiarize  him 
vpiith  both  :  thus,  we  have  Ahy  J3a,  Ebj  Be,  &c.  instead  of  aby 
06,  t6,  ohy  vh,  A  single  inspection  of  this  lesson,  we  believe, 
will  convince  instructors  of  the  preference  due  to  this  plan  \ 
and  if  it  is  in  reality  better,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the 
use  of  children,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  third  lesson  consists  of  the  words  of  three  letters,  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  are  arranged  in  fourteen  sec- 
tions, according  to  their  vowel  sounds.  To  avoid  confusion^ 
most  of  those  words  which  are  sounded  alike  or  nearly  alike, 
and  variously  spelled,  are  omitted  here,  and  inserted  in  an  appro- 
priate table  at  the  close  of  the  book.  The  main  point  in  early 
spelling  lessons  is  to  create  a  habit  of  accuracy  in  the  young 
learner,  and  to  furnish  him  with  some  criterion  by  which  he 
may  correct  his  own  errors.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  all  such 
words  would  better  have  been  omitted  ;  but  on  reflection  it  will 
fioon  appear  that  so  many  of  our  monosyllables  are  in  that  pre- 
'dicament,  as  to  leave  the  examples  too  few  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  learner  in  due  time  with  the  words  he 
would  encounter  in  his  readings.  Hence  are  introduced  here 
such  as  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  one  form,  such  as 
iaXj  arky  60^,  &c. , 

^  This  familiarity  with  the  order  of  the  alphabet  is  found  of  special  service 
in  after  life,  when  we  are  called  to  the  use  of  dictionaries. 

t  Though  occupying  an  early  page,  these  letters  should  not  be  taught  so 
€arly  as  to  peiplez  die  mfant  mind  with  too  many  objects  at  once. 
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The  fofurth  lesBon  exemplifies  the  short  and  long  sounds  of  the 
vowels  as  produced  by  the  final  e  ;  thus  katy  haJUy  sir,  nre,  &c. 
and  the jyVi  coataiDS  examples  of  the  double  letters,  so  cijled  ; 
BSffeCy  leeyfaUyfuUy  &c.  Then  follow  in  successive  lessons  the 
words  of  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  letters,  each  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  vowel  sounds. 

(to  BB  CORTinUBD.) 
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COMMON   EDUCATION   IN  MARTLANP. 

[In  the  le^lative  session  of  December,  1825,  an  act  was  passed,  to  ^prorlde 
for  the  Public  Instraction  of  Youth  in  Primary  Schools,  throughout  Uie  State.'* 
The  date  of  this  important  event,  will  doubtless  be  often  reverted  to,  as  an 
epoch  of  vast  moment  in  the  history  of  Maryland.  To  intelligent  and  philan- 
thropic minds,  a  regular  provision  for  public  instruction,  is  the  moot  valuable  of 
all  t»<«maZ  improvements.  The  citizens  of  Maryland,  in  all  future  time» 
probably,  will  reap  a  substantial  and  durable  advantage  £rom  this  act  Hie  ob- 
ject of  our  present  article,  is  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  its  more 
important  provisions,  drawn  from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  the  same  document  from  which  the  article  on  Pri- 
mary Education  in  Maryland,  was  transcribed  at  p.  145  of  last  No.  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  from  which  the  article  commencing  at  p.  141  of  our  present  numberyis 
taken.] 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  relate  to  the  office  and  duties  of  die 
Superintendent,*  which  are  chiefly  the  following :  to  disest  and  prepare  apian 
or  plans  for  the  public  instruction  ot  Youth,  throughout  me  state  ;t — to  organ- 
ize and  improve  such  system  as  may  be  adopted,  and  such  revenues  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  assigned  to  the  objects  of  the  institution ; — to  prepare  and 
report  estimates  and  expenditures ; — to  superintend  the  collection  oi  the  reve- 
nues appropriated  as  above. 

Hie  mird  section  requires  of  the  justices  of  the  levy  court  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral counties,  in  the  month  of  April,  or  at  any  special  meeting,  for  tiiat  purpose 
to  be  called,  to  appoint  nine  commissioners  of  primary  schools,  for  their  coun- 
ty; and  also  a  suitable  nunlber  of  discreet  persons,  not  exceeding  eighteen, 
who,  tGH^ther,  with  the  commissioners,  shall  be  inspectors  of  the  said  schoob. 

The  mth  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  divide  their  coun- 
ties into  a  suitable  and  convenient  number  of  school  disMcts,  and  to  sdter  and 
regulate  the  same  as  prsecribed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  said  act ;  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  to  describe  and  number  the  same,  and  to  deliver  the  de- 
scription and  number  thereof  to  the  derk  of  the  county,  whois  required  to  re- 
ceive and  record  the  same. 

The  eighth  section  refers  to  the  organization  of  the  school  districts,  the  eleo- 

*  The  efficiency  given  to  the  system  of  common  education,  by  putting  it  un- 
der the  charge  oi  a  Superintendent,  may  be  farther  ascertained  by  reference  to 
Ae  excellent  results  obtained  by  this  arrangement  in  the  state  of  New- York. 
See  intelligence  relating  to  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New-York — ^given 
in  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

t  Of  the  able  manner  in  which  this  duty  has  been  discharged,  by  the  pres- 
ent superintendent,  our  readers  canjudee,  after  perusing  the  interesting  sketch 
of  apnmary  school  system,  above  mentioned. — £d. 
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ti«B  of  a  clerk,  trusteefl,  tnd  coUectoF— and  (he  voting  of  a  tax  on  tiie  resideDt 
inhabitants  for  the  purchase  of  a  ate  for  the  school  house,  and  to  **  huild,  keep 
in  repair,  and  furnish  such  school-house  with  necessary  fuel,  books,  stationaiy 
and  appendages." 

The  fourteenth  section  requires  of  the  trustees  a  semi-annual  report,  on  or 
before  the  first  days  of  April  and  October  in  each  year,  to  be  made  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  commissioners  of  primary  schools  for  the  county,  which  report 
shall  specify  the  length  of  time  a  school  has  been  kept'in  such  dbtrict ;  the 
amount  of  monies  received  by  them ;  the  manner  in  which  the  same  has  been 
expended  by  them ;  and,  as  near  as  ma^  be  the  number  of  white  children  taught 
in  such  district,  and  the  number  of  white  children  residing  therein,  between  Uie 
age  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

The  seventeenth  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  all 
persons  who  shall  ofier  as  candidates  for  the  teaching  of  primary  schools  in  their 
counties  respectively :  and  in  such  examination,  that  they  shall  enquire,  ascer- 
tain and  inform  themselves  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  their  character  and 
qualifications ;  and  grant  certificates,  as  therein  prescribed,^to  such  as  may  be 
found  worthy. 

The  eighteenth  section  empowers  the  inspectors  to  annul  any  certificate  ^v- 
«nby  them  or  their  predecessors,  under  certain  provisions  ;  and  enacts  a  for- 
foiture  for  emploving  a  teacher  without  the  proper  certificate. 

The  nineteenth  section  requires  of  the  inspectors  to  visit  the  schools  within 
their  counties,  once  at  least  in  every  quarter,  and  oflener,  if  they  shall  deem  it 
necessary — ^to  examine  into  the  state  and  condition  of  such  schools,  both  as  res- 
pects the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  the  good  order  and  regularity  of  the 
schools ;  and  to  give  advice  and  direction  to  the  trustees  and  teachers  as  to  the 
goveimcent  thereof,  and  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued  therein. 


COMMON   SCHOOLS   IN   RHODE-ISLAND. 

From  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  schoob  in  this  State,  published  in  the  R. 
I.  American,  it  appears  that  the  subject  of  educating  youth  is  exciting  a 
▼ery  lively  interest  Exclusive  of  the  schools  of  difierent  *  grades'  in  the  town  of 
Providence,  which  are  probably  about  100,  there  are  in  the  other  towns  in 
Rhode  Island  over  300.  Some  of  diem,  however,  are  not  regularly  kept  all 
the  year.  The  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  for  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  free  schools,  that  the  diildren  of  the  poor  may  not  rise  into  life  wholly 
uneducated.  The  aimualsumof$10,000  is  tobe  apportioned  among  the  towns, 
according  to  the  number  of  population  under  16  years.  There  are  81  towns  in 
the  State ;  and  the  supposed  number  of  children  necessary  to  be  educated  is 
85,848. 


STATE   OF   EDUCATION    IN  NEW-JERSET. 

It  is  a  truth,  mournful' but  undeniable,  that  there  are  many  thousands  of 

Sown  persons  in  this  state,  who  cannot  read,  and  many  thousands  of  children 
at  receive  no  education. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  would  simply  refer  to  the  data  which  the  re- 
ports from  the  counties  of  Sussex  Warren,  Cumberland,  and  Ci^  May  have 
furnished.  In  these  four  counties,  possessing  a  population  of  49,685  at  the  last 
census,  there  are  2,506  adults  unable  to  read,  and  2,241  children  that  have  not 
adequate  means  of  instruction.  Now  if  we  assume  these  data  as  the  ground  of 
an  estimation  of  the  whole  state,  they  will  give  us  the  appalling  result  of  nearly 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  adult  persons  who  cannot  read,  and  more  than 
twelve  thousand  children,  most  of  whom  receive  no  education  at  all. 

Report  9ftk6  M^VhJtrsty  BibU  Societf, 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  legislative  measures  will  be  speedily  adopted  to  re- 
move such  a  reproach  to  the  state,  and  such  a  hindrance  to  itis  best  interests. 
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It  is  ^tifyin^  to  learn  that  in  die  mean  time  this  peculiar  field  for  plulaD' 
thropic  effort  is  partly  occupied  by  the  labours  of  private  beneficence,  and  that 
a  contribution  to  the  amount  of  ^40,000  has  been  made  for  this  object] 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

IVmi  tkt  Tenth  AmtiMal  RepeH  of  the  CmUroUer*  of  the  Public  SckooU  of  the  Firtt  Bekoot 

Diatriet  of  the  State  of  Pennoylvania, 

Three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  three  pupils  now  attend  the  acfaods. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  is  distributed  thus : 

In  the  Model  Schools,  Chester-street,  6S2 

First  Section,  comprising;  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  11S2 

Second  Section,  comprising  the  Northern  Liberties  and  Kensington,  906 
Third  and  Ninth  Sections,  comprising  Southark  and  Moyamensing,  1042 
Fourtii  Section,  comprising  Spring  &rden,  181 

Total, 

At  the  Common  Schools  in  the  country  parts  of  the  District,  seven  hundred 
children  have  been  taught,  and  these,  added  to  those  instructed  on  the  Lan- 
casterian  method,  give  an  aggregate  of  four  thox7sand  six  huitorsd- 
AVD  THREE,  who,  during  the  official  year  now  terminated,  have  been  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense. 

Since  the  present  system  was  organized  in  1818,  24,674  pupils  have  passed 
through  the  schools  of  mutual  instruction,  and  2,640  have  been  taught  at  the 
country  schools ;  makine  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
14  who  have  partaken  of  the  benefits  of  education  in  ten  years  twewtt- 

SBVBir  THOUSAWn  TWO    HUNDRED   AlTD    FOUATEElf.   . 

From  the  annexed  accounts,  exan^ned  by  the  auditors,  it  will  appear  that 
the  Controllers  have  drawn  orders  upon  the  County  Treasurer  for  2^,515  dol- 
lars and  11  cents,  of  which  sum  16,769  dollars  and  79  cents  is  chaigeable  to 
the  support  of  the  Lancasterian  schools;  6,742  dollars  and  17  cents  to  real  es- 
tate and  school  furniture,  and  7,008  dollars  and  16  cents  to  education  inr 
the  country  sections.  The  actual  cost  of  instruction  of  each  pupil,  in  the 
schools  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  is  4  dollars  per  annum— of  those  taught  at 
the  ordinary  schools  10  dollars  per  annum,  furnishing  additional  proof  of  the 
economy  of  the  improved  system,  and  which  ought  to  recommend  it  to  adop-- 
tion  wherever  the  population  is  sufficiently  dense. 

The  experiment  mentioned  in  their  last  report  as  then  recently  commenced 
in  the  Model  School,  of  furnishing  several  permanent  monitors  better  educated 
than  those  usually  employed  in  that  service,  has  been  amply  made,  and  ihb 
Controllers  satbfied  ofgthe  utility  of  the  arrangement,  recommend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  respective  Sections. 

The  indefatigable  principal  of  the  model  school,  prepared  during  the  past 
year,  a  short,  but  comprehensive  manual,  by  which  the  operations  of  the  Lan- 
casterian mode  of  instruction  can  be  easily  understood  and  conducted ;  the 
Controllers  have  had  an  edition  printed  lor  the  use  of  this  district,  and  can  sup- 
ply the  work  at  a  very  cheap  rate  for  other  parts  of  the  state.  They  would 
also  agiiin  bring  to  the  recollection  of  their  fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  individuals  desirous  of  becoming  qualified  to  teach  on  the  system  of  mutu- 
al instruction,  will  be  admitted  free  of  expense  for  that  purpose,  into  the  model 
school. 


AMERICAN   SUNDAY   SCHOOL    UNION. 

{From  a  late  Circular  tftkt  Society,) 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  past  operations  of  thb   Society. — ^When  it 
was  instituted,  there  were  in  connexion  with   the  '  Philadelphia  Sunday  and 
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Adult  Sdiool  VnkKk^*  728  echoob,  7900  teai^hen,  and  49,019  aeholan ;  all  of 
which  were  InnsferTed  to  the  *  American  Sunday  School  Unten.' 


Total  Tea. 

Tears.                   Schools. 

Teachers. 

Scholars. 

<i8chol. 

In  May  1825  there  were  1150 

11,296 

82,097 

98,992 

«      1820    "                 2131 

19,298 

185,298 

<«      1827    "                 2000 

24,807 

174,191 

198,498 

Increase  in  2  years  104,500 
At  this  present  time,  the  *  American  Sunday  School  Union,'  g^es  employ- 
ment to  fimrteen  printing  presses,  and  prints  on  an  average  482,00  18ma  pages 
a  day.  In  its  several  departments  there  are  about  150  persons  engaged,  exclu- 
sive of  paper  makers.  The  issues  from  the  Depository,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  firaith  year,  beginning  in  May  last,  amounted  to  $20,254,  and  the  receipts 
iM- books  to  $20,111. 

There  at  least  2,500,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  hi 
the  United  States  alone.  Of  this  number,  250,000  are  receiving  the  benefils  ef 
Sunday  sdiool  instruction. 


NOTICES. 

Sequel  to  the  Analytical  Reader ;  in  which  the  original  design 
is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  an  Explanation  of  Phrases  and  Fig- 
urative Language.  By  Samuel  Putnam.  Portland.  Shirley  and 
Hyde.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little^  and  Wilkins.  1828. 
12mo.  pp.  300. 

The  book,  to  which  thb  volume  forms  the  sequel,  we  have  mentioned  more 
Aan  once  in  the  Journal ;  and  have  expressed  our  opinion  that  teachers  would 
find  it  serviceable  in  aiding  their  exertions  to  render  the  daily  reading  lessons  of 
their  schools  intelligible  and  useful.  Fortunately  for  the  young,  (here  are  many 
excellent  Readers,  with  which  every  school  may  now  be  suppBed ;  all  of  which 
aim  at  something  more  than  merely  to  fiimish  the  requisite  sentences  and  par- 
agraphs for  the  practice  of  reading,  and  generally  convey  much  useful  informa- 
tion. Among  these,  the  Analytical  Reader  and  its  Sequel  are  peculiarly  enti- 
tled to  rank  as  eminently  valuable,  for  the  copious  exercise  which  they  afibrd 
for  the  cultivation  of  an  early  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phraseology  of  ^e 
English  language.  This  important  point  in  education,  has,  we  fear,  been  too 
much  overlooked  ;  and  we  are  gratified  with  the  appearance  of  the  present  vol- 
ume as  an  indication  of  an  increasing  attention  to  good  instruction  in  our  native 
tongue. 

Ine  plan  of  the  work  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  Seouel. 

'  We  have  confined  the  text  of  nearly  all  our  selections  to  the  left  hand  page, 
thus  reserving  one  half  of  the  space  to  the  various  objects  which  we  will  now 
proceed  to  designate. 

*  One  prominent  purpose,  to  which  we  have  devoted  the  right  hand  page, 
is  definitions.  All  the  words,  which  were  attended  with  any  dimculy,  we  nave 
transferred  to  this  page,  and  appended  to  them  their  meaning.  In  this  way  no 
recurrence  will  be  necessary  to  the  pages  of  a  dictionary.  The  words  are  ex- 
plained according  to  their  connexion,  and  thereby  shades  of  meaning  elicited, 
which  the  dictionary  would  not  contain.  In  many  instances,  combmations  of 
words,  or  phrases,  are  defined  by  corresponding  words  or  phrases.  And 
sometimes,  when  the  original  term  was  easily  understood,  a  more  difficult  sy- 
nonymous phrase  has  been  inserted,  in  order  that  the  pupil  might  acquire  a 
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larger  compass  of  language  and  phraseolocy,  and»  especially,  tliat  he  migfat  ac- 
curately understand  the  various  idioms  of  his  mother  tongue. 

'  In  some  cases  where  a  word  has  a  variety  of  siffnifications,  perhaps  of  con- 
trary import,  the  whole  number  has  been  attached.  Tliis,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  a  profitable  exercise  to  the  powers  of  comparison  and  judgment.  It  wJU 
cultivate  the  important  habit  of  discrimination,  while  it  brings  into  view,  in 
some  measure,  the  copiousness  and  extent  of  the  Endish  language. 

*  The  system  of  questioning  is  intended  to  aid  Doth  the  teacher  and  the 
•chcdac.  The  teacher  is  furnished  with  hints  and  queries,  which  he  will  pur- 
sue at  pleasure.  The  scholar  may  find  questions  beyond  his  ability  to  answer, 
or  some  answers  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  These  doubts  may  lead  him  to  in- 
quire of  the  teacher,  and  thereby  a  most  important  object  will  be  gained.  If 
he  is  excited  to  ask  half  a  dozen  questions,  it  will  be  of  more  permanent  benefit 
to  him,  than  as  many  pages  of  explanations  from  his  instructer. 

*  The  most  difficult  wonls  in  orthography  are  also  transferred  to  the  right  hand 
page.  B^perience  has  convinced  us,  that  spelling  ought  always  to  accompany 
Telling.  The  scholar  should  learn  to  spell  the  word  as  he  sees  it,  in  the  cen« 
nexion  in  which  he  will  ever  afterwards  see  it  He  should  be  taught  to  con- 
nect the  form  with  ttie  meaning,  rather  than  to  associate  in  his  mind  long  col- 
umns of  words,  which  have  no  connexion  except  in  sound.* 

The  National  Spelling  Book  and  Pronouncing  Tutor ;  contain- 
ing Rudiments  of  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  on  an  improved 
plan,  by  which  the  Sound  of  every  Syllable  is  distinctly  shown  ac- 
cording to  Walker's  Principles  of  English  Orthoepy  ;  with  pro- 
gressive Reading  Lessons,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  the 
United  States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson,  Principal  of  the  Adams  Gram- 
mar School.  Boston.  Richardson  and  Ix)rd.  1826.  12mo. 
pp.  168. 

This  Spelling  Booa  bears  every  marie  of  having  been  compiled  with  strict 
reference  to  the  actual  purposes  of  instruction.  Great  pains  have  evidently 
been  taken  to  render  it  highly  superior  in  character,  and  worthy  of  becom 
ing  a  national  work.  Speaking  comparatively  of  this  book,  die  author  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  successful  in  all  that  he  has  undertaken.  He  has,  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  Walker,  thoroughly  prepared  the  pupil  for  the  use  of  the  common 
dictionary ;  and  by  rigidly  preserving  the  orthography  of  Johnson,  has  given  a 
degree  of  classical  character  to  elementary  instruction  in  the  English  language* 

The  notation  adopted  is  that  of  Walker,  with  one  or  two  valuable  admtioos, 
which  render  the  system  more  complete.  In  another  edition,  however,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  nxth  sound  marked  for  the  letter  O— we  mean  that 
which  occurs  in  love,  done,  one,  nothing,  &c. 

The  chief  improvements  claimed  by  Mr.  Emerson,  are  the  ibUowine :  1. 
"  That  this  spelling-book  precisely  pdnts  out  the  pronunciation  of  each  syOable 
in  every  word  according  to  Walker's  Principles  oi  Orthoepy ; — 2.  That  it  does 
this  on  a  plan  easily  comprehended  by  the  learner,  and  without  encumbering 
each  word  with  numerous  characters  or  figures ; — 3.  That  it  contains  more 
matter,  on  the  same  number  of  pages,  and  in  the  same  liberal  type ;— 4.  That 
the  arrangement  is  better  suited  to  the  progressive  improvement  oi  learners,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  exercises  of  monitorial  teaching.' 

Valuable,  however,  as  this  book  is,  we  think  that  it  would  have  been  much 
improved  by  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  Franklin  Primer>  in  which 
the  spelling  lessons  are  extracted  from  the  pieces  for  reading. 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

[From  the  Prospectus  of  the  French  Journal  of  Education.] 

We  have  engaged,  in  publishing  our  prospectus,  to  present 
at  the  end  of  this  periodical  work  a  picture  of  human  knowledge, 
and  we  now  think  it  our  duty  to  explain  the  plan  upon  which  we 
intend  to  regulate  our  proceedings,  and  the  end  for  which  we 
undertake  this  work. 

It  would  doubtless  be  absurd  to  wish  to  make  all  men  learned 
and  erudite,  but  it  is  just  and  useful  to  the  general  interest  of  socie- 
ty, to  offer  to  every  member  of  it  the  light  which  m^y  direct  them 
in  the  different  careers  which  their  various  birth  and  fortune  call 
them  to  follow.  Ignorance  can  never  be  a  blessing  :  instruc- 
tion proportioned  to  the  wants  of  each  individual  can  never  be 
an  evil.  Every  resource  is  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
researches  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  which  the 
genius  of  man  has  conquered  ;  but  they  are  almost  entirely 
wanting  to  those  who  only  seek  general  knowledge,  for  the  wants 
or  for  the  pleasures  of  life.  It  is  this  void  which  exists  in  our 
library  of  instruction  that  we  would  endeavour  to  fill.  We 
shall  not  then  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  purely  scientific  de- 
tails  ;  but  there  are  few  sciences  which  have  not  their  use  ;  for 
it  is  necessity,  much  more  than  curiosity,  which  has  been  the 
prime  mover  of  the  researches  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  to  this 
point  alone  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves  ;  thus,  to  proceed 
methodically,  after  having  offered  to  the  earliest  age  the  sources 
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of  elementary  instruction  which  will  aid  in  the  development  of 
its  rislDg  intelligence^  we  shall  present  to  the  child,  then  to  the 
young  man  advancing  into  life  the  picture  of  various  knowledge, 
the  utility  of  which  his  mind  and  heart  must  acknowledge  at 
every  new  step  in  his  career. 

Geography,  history,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  the 
different  branches  of  natural  history,  reduced  to  their  general 
principles,  and  considered  in  the  point  of  view  which  philosophy 
most  regards,  that  of  general  utility,  will  alternately,  in  our 
work  pay  their  tribute  to  the  rising  generation,  and  bend  to  the 
level  of  its  intelligence  until  it  can  rise  to  their  height. 

There  surely  is  not  a  man,  in  whatever  condition  Providence 
may  have  placed  him,  or  whatever  may  be  the  profession  he 
embraces,  who  will  not  one  day  congratulate  himself  for  having 
acquired  a  tinge  of  these  different  branches  of  knowledge. 
Some  will  be  directly  useful  to  him  in  his  profession  ;  others 
will  add  to  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  or  soflen  its  pains.  What 
merchant,  navigator  or  traveller  has  not  felt  the  necessity  of 
knowing  a  little  geography  ?  How  many  mothers  have  regretted 
not  being  able  to  trace  upon  a  map  the  steps  of  their  sons  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  or  on  distant  voyages  \  and  not  being  able  to 
represent  to  themselves  the  distance  which  separated  them,  the 
climate  under  which  they  lived,  the  manners  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwelt. 

In  what  age  can  history  have  an  object  of  greater  or  more 
general  utility,  than  in  that  which  is  one  day  to  fill  the  most  in- 
structive or  most  terrible  of  its  pages  ? 

To  what  industrious  pursuit  are  geometry  and  mechanics 
in  their  general  principles,  entirely  foreign  ?  And  if  we  consider 
the  numerous  applications  of  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  to  what  class  of  men  will  they  be  found  en- 
tirely useless  ? 

It  is  to  natural  history  that  the  physical  history  of  man  be- 
longs ;  and  it  is  that  which  furnishes  him  with  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  and  means  for  the  support  and  prolongation  of  his 
existence.  In  short,  could  botany  and  the  most  useful  of  the 
arts,  agriculture,  find  men  indifferent  to  the  benefits,  whose  fer- 
tile sources  they  open  and  make  known  ? 

Such  are,  in  a  few  words,  some  of  the  considerations  which 
made  us  devise  the  plan  which  we  have  announced,  and  in 
the  execution  of  which  we  are  zealously  occupied — for  offering 
to  childhood  and  youth  the  means  of  acquiring  early  a  general 
idea  of  all  the  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  has  succeeded 
in  conquering  from  nature  and  from  time. 


EFFECTS   OF   EDUCATION. 
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^The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  ^  The  Efihcts  of 
£ducation  upon  a  Country  Village.  An  Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Brighton  School  Fund  Corporation,  March  SO,  1838. 
By  G.  W.  Blagden,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational 
Society,  Brighton,  Mass.'  We  regret  that  this  valuable  pro- 
duction came  to  hand  so  late  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  at 
present  to  do  any  thing  more  than  merelj  mention  it,  with  our 
moat  earnest  recommendation  to  all  our  readers,  whether  pa- 
rents or  teachers,  and  indeed  tb  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the 
best  prosperity  of  their  country.] 

In  the  first  place,  education  teaches  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage to  avail  themselves  of  their  pre$enty  natural  adoantaga. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  beheld  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree^  he 
beheld  nothing  more  than  thousands  of  his  countrymen  were 
witnessing  almost  every  day.    Why  was  it,  that  the  apple,  thus 
seen  by  him  in  common  with  such  multitudes,  was  so  differently 
improved  by  its  respective  beholders  ?     Why  did  his  fellow  men 
unconcernedly  behold  the  same  phenomenon  occurring  perhaps 
day  by  day,  without  any  other  reflection  than  that  an  apple  had 
fallen  to  the  ground ;  while  he,  commencing  with  that  simple 
fact,  advanced  link  by  link  in  a  chain  of  inferences,  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  cause  and  effect,  until,  with  almost  divine 
intuition,  he  could  comprehend  and  demonstrate  the  motion  of 
worlds  ?    It  was  because  Newton  possessed  a  mind,  naturally 
strong  indeed,  but  greatly  improved  by  education.     It  was  this 
which  enabled  him  to  make  the  fall  of  an  apple  the  conunence- 
ment  of  a  theory  which  astonished  the  world.     Look   at  that 
farmer  ;  why  are  his  grounds  so  clean  and  well  cultivated,  com- 
pared with  those  of  his   fellow-husbandmen?    Why  are  his 
fences  good,  and  his  barns  full,  and  his  trees  thrifty  ?    It  is  be- 
cause he  has  obtained  from  books,  or  from  experience,  or  from 
both,  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge.      The  same  truth  holds 
good  as  well  of  collective  bodies  of  men,  as  of  particular  indi- 
viduals.    Why  does  that  little  village,  situated  on  one  of  the 
most  barren  and  rocky  tracts  of  land  in  New-England,  exceed 
in   neatness,  and  fertility,  and  every  domestic  comfort,  the 
Cherokee  town,  situated   perhaps   in  one  of  the  richest  and 
healthiest  districts  of  Georgia  ^     It  is  because  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  one,  are  so  superior  to  the  minds  of  those 
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who  occupy  the  other.  Education  has  created  the  diflference. 
The  christians,  who  dwell  in  the  one,  have  used  their  present 
natural  advantages,  although  comparatively  inferior,  to  far  bet- 
ter effect,  than  the  savages  who  dwell  in  the  other.  And  why 
is  it,  that  you  behold  so  marked  a  difference,  as  is  often  seen 
between  two  neighboring  villages  in  the  same  State.  Why  is 
one  neat,  temperate,  influential, — with  no  paupers  supported  by 
the  parish,  except  such  as  are  old  and  infirm,  and  therefore  una- 
ble to  support  themselves ;  while  the  other  is  unadorned,  unim- 
proved, immoral,  intemperate,  without  influence,  and  struggling 
with  taxes  to  support  its  own  poor  ?  It  is  because  information, 
moral  and  intellectual,  is  spread  over  the  mass  of  population  in 
the  one,  while  ignorance,  moral  and  intellectual,  is  brooding 
over  the  people  of  the  other. 

The  country  village  in  which  education  prevails,  will  display 
to  you  its  effects,  wherever  you  may  tread  within  its  precincts  ; 
just  as  we  have  already  seen  it  to  be  the  case,  with  a  well  in- 
formed, individual  farmer.  Every  stream,  every  hillock,  every 
rock  within  it,  that  is  at  all  capable  of  any  improvement,  will  be 
turned  to  some  immediate  and  profitable  use.  Its  inhabitants 
will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  God,  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  natural  advantage.  Thus,  go  where  you 
will,  in  places  where  Christianity  has  blessed  society  by  her  hal- 
lowed presence,  and  education,  which  always  walks  hand  in 
hand  with  her  sister  piety,  has  reared  her  schools  and  her  sem- 
inaries of  learning,  and  you  shall  see  the  barren  waste  literal!/ 
becoming  a  fruitful  field  ;  the  sails  of  commerce  flapping  in  the 
breeze  ;  the  band  of  industry  laying  diligent  hold  of  every  nat- 
ural advantage  within  its  reach.  Wherever  these  inseparable 
companions  bend  their  beautiful  footsteps,  flowers  of  industry 
spring  up  and  flourish  around  them.  The  poor  man's  cottage 
assumes  a  new  air  of  neatness  ;  his  children,  once  perhaps, 
ragged  and  filthy,  are  clothed  and  clean  ;  the  garden  of  tbe 
sluggard  is  tilled  and  flourishing  ;  the  cup  of  the  intemperate  is 
cast  to  the  ground,  and  broken  to  atoms ;  the  once  poor,  and 
unimproved,  and  uninviting  village,  becomes  rich,  and  cultivated, 
and  pleasant, — the  abode  of  happiness,  and  peace,  and  plenty. 
Education  renders  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  domestic. 
The  mind  of  man  is  active  ;  it  must  be  constantly  employed  ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  ever  searching  after  novelty. 
The  educated  man,  seated  by  the  fireside,  and  surrounded  by  a 
smiling  and  happy  family,  satiates  this  thirst  for  novelty,  by  re- 
ceiving the  new  ideas  continually  presented  to  his  mind  by  the 
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book  which  he  is  reading,  or  the  meditations  which  he  is  indulg- 
ing ;  and  when  his  heart  requires  to  be  soothed  by  the  inter- 
course of  social  life,  he  finds  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  or  in 
occasional  interviews  with  friends,  who  can  appreciate  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  he  delights,  and  the  scenes  in  which  he  loves 
to  mingle.  Seldom,  if  ever,  do  you  find  this  to  be  the  case  with 
him  who  is  ignorant.  Occasionally,  indeed,  you  may  find  an 
unlettered  individual  amid  the  mass  of  his  fellow  beings,  who, 
firom  torpor  of  mind,  or  of  body,  or  perhaps  of  both,  desires  to 
keep  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  abode,  without  making 
frequent  excursions  to  the  company  of  others.  But  as  a  gen* 
eral  fact,  ignorance  still  retains  all  the  natural  activity  of  mind, 
which  we  have  just  se^n  to  b6  the  attendant  of  knowledge.  But 
ignorance  can  never  satisfy  this  thirst  for  novelty,  at  the  same 
streams.  Ignorance  cannot  love  to  read  ;  it  is  equally  averse 
to  meditation  ;  nor  does  it  love  to  remain  long  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, surrounded  by  the  same  objects,  and  the  same  per* 
sons.  The  mind  thirsts,  as  we  have  seen,  for  novelty,  and  it 
will  have  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  an  ignorant  commu- 
nity, you  witness  but  little  of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  do- 
mestic life.  In  such  a  community,  men  love  to  gather  them- 
selves in  public  places,  and  to  be  away  from  home.  There  is 
not  novelty  enough  there,  to  gratify  the  insatiable  curiosity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  nature  forces  them  to  be  absent. 

In  a  reading  community,  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case  with 
individuals,  and  never  with  the  general  mass ;  for,  to  well  in- 
formed minds,  retirement,  and  meditation,  and  books  present 
more  pleasing  variety ;  and  with  an  ancient  philosopher,  they 
feel  never  less  alone,  than  when  alone. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  what  a  mighty  difference  must  be  made 
by  education,  upon  the  domestic  habits  of  a  country  village. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  facts  : — where  are  the  social  affections 
most  cultivated  ? — Where  are  families  most  constantly  found 
together  around  the  fireside, — at  home  ?  Where  is  woman 
most  exalted,  and  the  wife  most  happy  in  the  domestic  attention 
of  her  husband,  and  the  children  most  improved  by  constant  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  their  parents  ?  Who  does  not  know, 
and  who  will  not  acknowledge,  that  it  is  in  the  well  educated 
village  ?  On  the  contrary  : — where  is  it,  that  you  witness  the 
most  frequent  meetings  for  revelry  and  dissipation  ? — Where  do 
you  find  the  father  of  a  family  seldom  at  home,  and  the  mother 
often  sitting  in  loneliness,  and  the  children  often  vagrants  from 
their  father's  house  ? — Where  are  the  evenings  most  commonly 
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lost  in  idle  conversation,  if  they  are  not  spent  in  the  haunts  of 
intemperance  and  vice  ?— Where,  I  ask,  if  it  be  not  in  a  village 
where  useful  books  are  seldom  read,  and  where  solid 
is  in  little,  or  in  no  repute  ? 


DUTIES  OF  ▲  TEACHER. 

[From  a  View  of  the  Livingston  County  High  School,  Gene- 
see, New-York.] 

Let  no  man  place  himself  in  the  chair  of  instruction,  unless 
he  is  willing  to  submit  to  a  life  of  unceasing  labor  and  responsi- 
bility. Notwithstanding  the  honorable  and  useful  nature  of  his 
employments,  his  path  is  encompassed  with  numerous  difficul- 
ties. He  must  deal  with  dispositions  as  different  as  light  and 
darkness  ;  he  must  adapt  himself  to  the  peculiar  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  each  individual  under  his  care  ;  he  must 
become  in  a  sense,  ^  all  things  to  all  men,'  or  his  instructions 
will  be  ineffectual.  Such  a  range  of  duty  requires  a  cast  of 
moral  and  intellectual  character  not  often  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
circles  of  society.  No  narrow  attachment  to  system,  no  bigot- 
ed adherence  to  technical  forms,  no  inveterate  prejudices,  no 
reverence  for  time-hallowed  errors,  no  submissive  obedience  to 
opinions  propped  only  by  the  authority  of  great  names,  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  the  mind  of  him  who  would  discharge  with 
happiness  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  others,  the  laborious  and 
important  office  of  training  the  minds  of  the  young.  Nothing 
but  an  earnest  desire  to  disentangle  truth  from  error,  will 
enable  him  to  address  himself  effectually  to  a  variety  of  intel* 
lects.  An  entire  willingness  to  follow  the  path  of  holy  truth, 
wherever  she  may  lead,  a  resolute  perseverance  to  concentrate 
upon  this  grand  object  the  scattered  rays  of  light  that  beam  from 
every  source  of  knowledge,  will  alone  fit  him  to  meet  success- 
fully the  different  intellectual  wants  which  he  is  required  to  un- 
derstand. He  must  commune  directly  with  mind ;  with  mind 
not  always  in  a  highly  cultivated  condition,  but  often  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  perverted  by  prejudice  :  he  must  not  only  guide 
the  rapid  course  of  awakened  genius,  but  call  forth  the  slumber- 
ing energies  that  lie  concealed  benenth  apparent  stupidity.  How 
various  then  should  be  his  modes  of  address  !  how  accurate  his 
knowledge  of  different  motives  on  different  characters !  and,  it 
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may  be  added,  how  absurd  would  it  be  for  him  to  cling  with  ob- 
stinacy to  any  system,  however  strong  by  authority  and  venera- 
ble by  age.  We  look  upon  intellectual  freedom,  though  the 
g^iflt  is  a  rare  one  indeed,  as  the  best  qualification  of  an  instruc- 
tor. We  conceive  it  a  matter  of  deep  importance  that  he  should 
yield  his  dearest,  his  roost  fondly  cherished  prejudices  to  the 
voice  of  reason  ;  or  rather,  we  believe  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  their  thraldom  before  he 
assumes  the  responsibilities  of  his  station. 

A  man  who  expects  entire  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  uni- 
versal correctness  of  reasoning  in  any  community,  expects  too 
much  from  human  nature.    There  will  always  "be  wrong  and 
Barrow  views  afloat,  which  must  be  tenderly  yet  manfully  en- 
countered.    So  far  as  a  liberal  and  generous  course  of  education 
prevails,  just  so  far  will  these  obstacles  be  happily  removed. 
Scantiness  of  information  and  limited  ideas  of  the  natur^  and  ex- 
tent of  human  intellect,  the  perverted  notions  of  the  social  du- 
ties, an  overweening  persuasion  of  the  importance  of  some  things, 
and  an  unjust  depreciation  of  the  value  of  others,  have  ever 
tainted  the  springs  of  public  sentiment,  and  will  long  continue 
to  nerve  the  arm  of  error  against  the  course  of  improvemenr 
Those  whose  views  have  never  been  enlarged  by  a  course  of 
intellectual  discipline  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  utility  of 
certain  branches  of  knowledge,  which  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
highly  important  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  mental  ener- 
gies, to  give  firmness  to  reason  and  maturity  to  judgment.    But 
are  the  interests  of  education  to  be  sacrificed  because  these  men 
cannot  comprehend  them  ?  Certainly  not.     The  opposition  that 
springs  from  such  a  source,  and  the  frivolous  objections  that  are 
raised  by.  such  feelings,  must  be  answered  mildly,  yet  with  an 
unyielding  adherence  to  the  plain  dictates  of  sense  and  reason. 
Even  then,  the  enlightened  instructer  must  not  expect  to  es- 
cape the  censures  of  ignorance  and  self-will.     His  motives  will 
be  impeached,  his  judgment  assailed,  and  perhaps  his  character 
charged  with  the  very  faults  it  is  his  most  earnest  desire  to  cor- 
rect.    But  if  he  has  engaged  in  the  cause  with  a  proper  feeling 
of  its  responsible  duties,  and  a  sincere  purpose  of  discharging 
them  justly  and  magnanimously,  he  may  safely  entrust  his  vin- 
dication to  the  cultivated  minds  of  the  few,  and  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  many. 


/ 
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HINT  TO  FARSNTS. 

The  early  instruction  imbibed  from  a  parent's  life,  has  the 
strongest  influence  in  forming  the  future  character.     Before  the 
mind  is  mature  enough  to  think  for  itself,  we  look  to  those  whom 
nature  has  constituted  our  guardians,  to  correct  and  sanction 
our  opinions.     In  this  way  the  parental  authority  gains  a  hold 
upon  the  mind  of  children,  that  never  can  be  annihilated.    And 
happy  indeed  would  it  be  if  the  result  were  always  the  formation 
of  a  noble  and  manly  character.     Intelligent  and  well  educated 
parents  exert  a' glorious  and  beneficial  power  ;  but  those  who 
are  darkened  by  ignorance,  and  chained  by  prejudice,  transmit 
their  intellectual  qualities,  as  well  as  personal  features,  to  their 
unfortunate  descendants.     When  an  instructor  has  to  deal  with 
the  children  of  such  parents,  he  has  a  double  difficulty  to  en- 
counter.    He  must  meet  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  one, 
and  give  a  right  direction  to  the  perverted  powers  of  the  other. 
And  after  he  has  laboured  with  all  the  assiduity  of  an  almost  self- 
sacrificing  zeal,  he  must  consider  it  an  instance  of  rare  felicity 
to  escape  a  torrent  of  bitter  invective.    How  many  worthy  in- 
structors have  had  their  peace  assailed  by  the  unjust  reproaches 
of  discontented  parents  ?  How  many  parents  have  seen  cause  of 
deep  and  hearty  repentance  that  they  ever  lent  a  credulous  ear 
to  the  complaints  of  boyish  pettishness?    Have  you  a  son?   Be- 
ware how  you  make  the  idle  effusions  of  an  irritated  temper,. the 
ground  of  serious  accusation  against  his  intellectual  guide.     As 
you  value  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  your  duty,  as 
you  regard  the  future  respectability  of  your  child;  as  you  would 
have  him  improve  the  precious  hours  of  youth  in  gaining  those 
acquisitions  that  are  to  make  him  a  worthy  and  useful  member 
of  society;  beware  of  giving  your  parental  countenance  to  his 
frivolous  complaints.    Are  you  a  mother  ? — ^As  you  wish  your 
son  to  fulfil  the  bright  hopes  of  maternal  affection,  as  you  wish 
him  to  become  the  boast  and  support  of  your  life,  the  pride  of 
your  family,  the  ornament  of  society,  beware  of  sufiering  your 
solicitude  to  betray  you  into  unjust  censures  on  the  apparent 
severity  of  an  instructor,  whose  duty  leads  him  to  apply  a  whole- 
some discipline  to  your  darling  child. — lb. 
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MONITORIAL   INSTRUCTION. 

[In  our  last  number  we  had  occasion  to  mention  the  great  op- 
position manifested  to  the  proposed  plan  for  introducing  the 
monitorial  system  into  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  From  the  Report  which  embodied  the  plan  we 
made  several  extracts,  relating  more  immediately  to  the  change 
recommended,  and  presenting  of  course,  a  favourable  view  of 
the  monitorial  hiethod.  We  expressed,  it  will  also  be  recollect- 
ed, our  mtention  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fair  view  of  the  ob- 
jections made  to  this  method  ;  being  desirous  that  its  disadvan- 
tages as  well  as  its  excellences  might  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  that  they  might  be  foreseen,  where  teachers  who  had  not 
the  aid  of  previous  experience  in  its  use,  were  desirous  of 
introducing  it. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  part  of  a  very  able  and  inter- 
esting article  originally  inserted  in  the  Boston  Advertiser.] 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee,  proposing  to  introduce  the  roonitoria]  sys- 
tem into  our  public  schools,  seems  to  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  va- 
nous  communications  upon  the  subject  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  all  ot 
which,  we  believe,  without  exception,  have  been  opposed  to  the  altocaUon. 
For  arguments  in  its  favour,  we  must  therefore  look  to  the  report  itself. 

It  seems  that  the  sub-committee  of  tiie  schools  were  directed  *  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  high  school  for  girls,  whether  it  shall  be  continued,  whether 
girls  can  be  permitted  to  remain  throughout  the  year  at  the  grammar  schools, 
or  their  time  of  continuance  advantageously  extended.'  Under  this  authority, 
the  committee  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  make  a  report,  proposing  an 
entire  revolution  in  our  whole  system  of  xchool  instruction — a  system,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience — ^which  has  gradually  accommodated  itself  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  the  community,  incorporating  in  itself  improve- 
ments as  they  became  necessary,  and  viewed  as  a  whole,  exhibiting,  probably, 
the  most  complete  course  of  instruction  at  the  public  expense,  which  can  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  school  committee,  however,  did  not  accept  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
mittee, but  passed  a.  vote,  recommending  the  introduction  of  the  new  system 
into  two  of  oiir  grammar  schools,  as  an  experiment.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  prevail  on  the  committee  of  the  primary  schools,  to  recommend  its  in- 
troduction into  the  schools  under  their  care ;  but,  as  we  understand,  without 
effect,  a  large  majority  of  that  body,  being  utterly  opposed  to  it.  A  committee 
of  the  common  council  have  reported  in  favourof  an  appropriation,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  two  grammar  schools  above  mentioned. 
We  hope  this  appropriation  will  not  be  made,  and  that  in  no  form  whatever,  wiU 
Hie  introduction  of  ^e  monitorial  system  into  our  public  schools,  be  counte>- 
nanced  by  the  city  authorities.  It  is  not  the  evil  consequent  upon  a  mere  ex- 
periment in  one  or  two  schools,  that  we  dread,  but,  it  is  the  doing  any  thing, 
which  wiU  tend,  in  any  way,  to  facilitate  the  general  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem. Under  peculiar  circumstances  it  might  appear,  that  great  improvement 
had  been  made  in  a  given  instance,  owing  to  the  superior  qualifications  of  the 
master,  the  zeal  and  attention  of  committees,  the  excitement  of  novelty,  &c., 
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but,  on  applying  tiie  system  to  the  whole  city,  permanently,  a  very  different 
result  would  be  obtained.    Besides,  a  great  deal  of  what  appeared  to  be  in- 
struction, would  not  be  real,  or  useful ;  the  knowledge  would  be  mechanically 
acquired,  and  partudly  understood, — the  great  end  of  instructicm,  the  strengthen- 
ing and  invigoratins  of  the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  all  the  fiiculties,  woold 
not  be  attained.    But  there  is  a  charm  in  novelty,  and  display — a  disposition 
to  believe  in  new  theories  of  instruction,  and  sometimes  an  actual  improvement 
in  consequence  of  great  excitement,  beyond  what  could -have  been  imagined. 
We  have  bad  masters  here,  who  proposed  to  teach  French  in  a  fortnight ;  and 
scholars,  who  appeared  to  have  learned  it  in  this  short  time.    We  have  also  had 
grammar  taught  by  roachinerv — ^writiiur,  by  particular  positions  of  the  hand  and 
trm^—AriUimetic,  without  the  use  ofngures,  and,  so  on,  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge  and  science.    But,  after  all,  every  one  must  ad- 
mit, tiiat  all  vaJuable  Imowfodge  is  gradually,  and  laboriously  acquired ;  the  ef- 
fect of  long  continued  attenti^,  application,  and  habit.    The  late  high  school 
for  girls  is  referred  to,  as  an  illustration  of  the  success  of  this  system.    To  this 
we  reply,  that  the  success  of  this  school  lay  in  the  teacher,  and  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  school  being  a  selection  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  city ;  and,  this 
¥ras  not  a  monitorial  school,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.    The  teach- 
er of  this  school  heard  all,  or  nearly  all  the  lessons  himself, — ^he  did  nut  trust  to 
the  monitors — ^he  was  himself  the  all  in  all ;  and  what  does  he  now  do  ?  with 
a  private  school,  and  only  eighty  scholars,  he  has  three  able  teachers  to  assist 
him.    Is  this  monitorial,  upon  the  plan  of  the  committee  ?    In  a  limited  sense, 
every  school  is  monitorial ;  scholars  are  selected  to  nve  occasional  aid  ;  moni- 
tors are  appointed  for  certain  purposes  ;  and  this  is  Tound  to  be  useful,  both  to 
the  scholars  and  the  masters.    But,  then,  this  extends  no  further  than  the  di- 
rect  personal  supenrinon  of  the  instructer  can  reach — there  it  stops.    So  it  has 
always  been,  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  the  evils  had  not  been  found  ereater 
than  the  advantages,  the  system  would  long  ago  have  been  extended.    We 
proceed  briefly  to  notice  some  parts  of  the  report  of  the  sub-committee.    They 
speak  of  the  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system,  as  '  no  longer  hypothetical.' 
*  Its  unexampled  success,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  its  accordance  with 
the  known  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  principles  of  human  ac- 
tion, is  such  as  to  render  it;  superiority  unquestionable.*    Having  settled  this 
point  to  their  satisfaction,  by  assuming  aJl  their  fiicts,  the  committee  proceed  to 
remark,  that  the  only  subjects  necessary  to  be  discussed,  are,  '  Uie  obstacles 
which  prevent  its  complete  introduction  immediately.'    Here,  then,  in  about 
twenty  lines,  is  contained  all  the  information  ttie  committee  have  aflforded  us, 
as  to  me  advantages  of  this  system,  which  in  Uie  report,  is  said  to  simplify  and 
facilitate  instruction, — ^to '  keep  the  attention  awake — disposing  the  mind  to  in- 
dustry— to  easy  subordination, — ^to  love  of  order,  and  producing  effects  highly 
beneficial  on  the  character,  habits,  and  intelligence  of  our  youu.'    In  proof  of 
Hus,  we  are  referred  to  the  success  of  the  schools  in  New- York,  and  this  dty, 
and  also  generally,  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and  its  superior  cheapness  is 
often  mentioned.    And  here,  it  appears  to  us,  mistakes  in  point  of  fact,  exist  in 
tiiat  part  of  the  report,  which  relates  to  the  monitorial  system.    How  has  it 
succeeded  in  Europe  ?    It  has  succeeded  only  in  those  cases,  where  the  object 
was  to  confer  a  very  limited  de^e  of  instruction,  at  the  least  possible  expense, 
to  tiiose  entirely  ignorant ;  and  is  only  adopted  under  any  other  drcumftences, 
with  g^at  limitations.    It  will  be  found  on  examination,  to  be  principally  in 
use  in  the  most  unenlightened  and  uneducated  parts  of  Europe,  as  a  means  of 
giving  a  degree  of  knowledge,  preferable  only  to  total  ignorance.    In  New- 
York,  there  are  about  12000  children  who  attend  no  schoofwhatever.    It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  any  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  instruction,  should 
there  be  considered  as  success.    But,  in  a  late  address  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
School  Society  of  New- York,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  first  men  in  the 
state, — ^the  success  of  these  schools  is  not  once  alluded  to ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
state  of  their  public  schools  is  greatly  lamented,  and  the  present  system  of  the 
schools  in  Boston,  is  held  up  for  imitation,  as  being  superior  to  any  thing  of  (he 
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kiod  in  the  ooantry ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  tiiat  although  in  the  addren 
of  the  same  trustees  in  1826,  much  is  said  of  the  monitorial  part  of  their  system, 
vet,  in  the  address  above  alluded  to,  they  are  wholly  silent  on  the  subject  We 
nave  also  seen  letters  lamenting  the  condition  of  tneir  schools,  and  have  con- 
versed with  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  New-York  monitorial  schools,  so 
highly  praised  by  the  sub-conunittee,  who  speak  of  them,  and  of  the  best  schools 
in  that  citv  on  the  monitorial  plan,  as  exhibiting  results  which  woidd  here  be 
oonaidered  a  total  fiiUure.  But,  even  in  these  mstances,  and  with  this  few  de- 
gree of  attainment,  assistant  instructers  have  been  found  necessary,  and  are  in- 
creasing in  number  in  the  New- York  schools ;— and  we  are  informed  that  in  the 
High  School,  (Dr  Griscom's,)  there  is  a  teacher  to  every  56  boys. 

{The  writer  of  the  above  article,  we  are  sorry  to  observe, 
does  not  seem  well  acquainted  either  with  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  or  with  the  actual  state  of  those  schoob,  even  in 
Boston,  in  which  it  has  been  introduced.  That  this  is  the  case 
will  appear  from  a  view  of  the  following  facts. 

There  is  an  entire  mistake  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
primary  schools.  The  monitorial  plan  is  actually  adopted  in  a 
great  number  of  them  :  the  further  introduction  of  it  is, — ac^ 
cording  to  a  Report  on  this  subject,  unanimouslj  accepted,-~to 
proceed  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  authorize  it.*  A  more  ab- 
rupt introduction  of  the  new  method  was,  indeed,  objected  to, 
but  under  peculiar  and  unfavourable  circumstances,  not  exactly 
connected  with  the  actual  merits  of  the  question. 

Several  other  misstatements  are  also  worth  adverting  to;  one 
of  which  is,  that  the  monitorial  method  is  always  and  necessari- 
ly superficial.  This  allegation  is  not  more  true  of  the  new 
mode  of  teaching  than  it  is  of  the  old.  By  some  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  in  Europe  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is 
preferred  for  its  efficiency.  It  is  found  an  excellent  instrument ; 
and  if,  in  some  instances,  it  is  superficially  used,  the  blame  lies 
with  the  agent,  and  not  with  the  means. 

Another  striiiing  mistake  of  the  writer  of  the  article  transcrib- 
ed, is,  that  the  Boston  High  School  for  Girls  was  not  a  moni- 
torial school,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
teacher  himself,  then,  must  have  been  deceived ;  so  must  the 
school  committee,  and  the  great  number  of  visitants  from  other 
places,  who  carne  to  this  city,  in  not  a  few  instances,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  seeing  what  a  good  monitorial  school  is.  If  its 
excellence  as  a  school  made  it  not  a  monitorial  school  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  merits  of  every  rerj  good 
school  on  the  common  plan  might,  with  equal  force,  be  pleaded 
as  a  reason  for  not  ranking  it  with  schools  of  that  description. 

*  See  Journal  of  Education  No.  27,  p.  13i — 144. 
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The  teacher  of  the  high  school  for  girls  was  most  assiduousljr 
attentive  to  his  duties.  He  proved  himself  a  competent  instruct- 
er  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  scholars,  too,  were  admir- 
ably prepared  to  receive  the  benefits  of  any  good  system  of  in- 
Btruction.  They  had  been  well  grounded  in  their  elementary 
education  ;  and  they  were  themselves  the  best  scholars,  gener- 
ally, of  their  respective  schools.  But  if  the  high  school  for  girls 
was  not  properly  a  monitorial  school,  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  existence  in  America  or  in  Europe.  And  we  may  in- 
quire, in  passing,  whether,  excellent  as  the  teacher  and  the 
scholars  confessedly  were,  any  system  which  was  merely  me- 
chanical or  superficial  could  have  produced  the  results  obtained 
in  that  school.  The  truth,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  be,  that 
that  seminary  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  good  monitorial  school. 

The  author  of  the  article  quoted,  has  fallen  into  another  mis- 
take regarding  the  extent  of  the  system.  He  considers  it  as 
confined,  in  Europe,  to  lower  schools,  and  to  a  few  places. 
Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect.  In  France,  in  Scotland,  and 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  it  has  been  applied,  in 
numerous  instances,  with  great  success,  to  the  higher  branches 
of  education.  The  normal  and  model  schools  of  the  first  named 
of  these  countries — the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  so  well  known 
as  conducted  on  the  system  of  monitorial  teaching,  and  the  logic 
class,  and  others  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  in  which  the  sy»- 
tem  of  mutual  instruction  was  put  to  the  test  of  nearly  half  a 
century — the  Hazelwood  school,  and  several  others  of  the  high- 
er order  of  seminaries  in  England,  have  long  ago  put  beyond 
doubt  the  adaptation  of  the  monitorial  plan  to  extensive  use  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  instruction.  With  regard  to  the 
slighting  manner  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the  public  school 
system  of  New-York,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  a  single 
remark.  These  schools  are  open  to  inspection  ;  and,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  deceived,  will  speak  well  for  themselves.  The 
writer  evidently  depends  on  hearsay,  and  not  his  personal  ob- 
servation. He  falls,  too,  into  another  error  in  speaking  of  the 
arrangements  for  public  instruction,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  School  Society  respecting  these.  It  is  not  the 
method  of  teaching  in  Boston  that  is  held  up  to  admiration  by 
those  gentlemen, — but  the  system  of  arrangements  for  public 
instruction. 

On  the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  public 
schools  of  New- York  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  observa- 
tion.   But  we  may  advert  for  a  moment  to  a  single  fact.     In 
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Boston,  the  citizens  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  system  matured  by 
many  years'  experience,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  render- 
ed practically  good,  whether  theoretically  so  or  not — the  teach- 
ers^ too,  are  commonly  men  of  college  education,  and  of  excel- 
lent qualifications  in  other  respects,  and  handsomely  supported; 
they  are  therefore  permanent  in  their  functions ;  besides  all 
which,  they  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour,  a  great  security  for  excellence,  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
attainable. 

If,  under  all  these  advantages,  the  actual  instruction  of  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  should  excel  that  of  those  of  New- 
York,  it  would  be  nothing  wonderful ;  nor  does  all  this  go  a 
single  step  to  prove  that  the  system  or  method  of  teaching 
adopted  in  New-York  may  not  be  vastly  preferable  to  that  adopt- 
ed in  Boston.  The  high  mental  character  of  any  body  of  men, 
not  less  than  of  any  individual,  may  work  out,  by  laborious  skill 
and  energy,  what,  perhaps,  on  a  better  plan,  might  have  been 
achieved  with  less  waste  of  time  and  exertion. 

Our  present  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our 
remarks  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  resume  this  article  in  our  next 
number.] 
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First  Principles  of  English  Spelling  and  Heading,  by  Caleb  H.   Sn ow» 
M.  D.    Boston.    James  Loring.    1828.    pp.  72  ;  stereotype. 

[Concluded.] 

Ths  dissyllables  are  divided  into  fifteen  lessons,  each  forming  about  enough 
for  one  day's  study.  The  first  division,  which  constitutes  the  tenth  lesson,  con« 
sists  of  dissyllables  having  two  letters  in  each  syllable.  The  next  lesson  gives 
the  words  having  two  letters  in  the  first  and  three  in  the  last,  and  so  onwaid, 
through  all  the  dissyllables,  it  has  been  a  rule  to  make  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  component  syllables  the  guide  respecting  the  lesson  in  which  it  should 
be  inserted.  This  part  of  the  plan  of  the  First  Principles  it  is  diought  will  be 
found  peculiarly  convenient.  The  child  ivill  always  be  able  to  count  before 
he  tries  to  spell,  (at  least,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  count  ten,)  and  this  plan  is 
calculated  to  let  him  perceive  his  error  readily  after  he  has  committed  it,  by 
telling  him  how  many  letters  he  used  more  or  less  than  the  proper  number ; 
and  in  many  instances,  we  think,  the  observing  learner  will  calculate,  before  he 
utters  his  spelling,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  number  of  letters  to  his  syllables. 
Avery  little  instruction  from  the  teacher  will  soon  let  the  learner  into  this  part 
of  the  plan ;  and  if  he  understands  the  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  done,  the 
child,  like  the  man,  feels  himself  more  truly  master  of  it. 

The  25th,  26th,  and  27th  lessons  exhibit  the  verbal  terminations,  plurals,  and 
and  degrees  of  comparison.    This  is  something  novel  in  a  spelling-book,  but  not 
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the  less  useful.  It  has  the  double  advantage  of  showing  how  words  are  toned 
from  other  words,  and  of  rendering  familiar  some  of  the  more  common  parts  of 
grammar.  The  lessons  contain  examples  of  most  of  the  changes  which  the  Ya- 
rious  terminations  occasion  or  require,  and  this  part  of  orthogpraphy  truly  ap- 
peartf  to  be  of  no  less  importance,  for  constant  use,  than  that  of  the  primitive 
ibrm  of  words. 

We  now  come  to  the  lessons  of  trisyllables.  In  these  the  author  has  classed 
the  words  with  reference  to  some  obvious  distinctions  which  it  is  not  necessa- 
ray  to  particularize.  Where  the  opportunity  offers,  the  composition  of  a  wont 
is  sometimes  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  divided ;  thus  ghUton-oui, 
bwden^some,  dia-arrned,  &c.  If  we  have  not  mistaken  the  proper  object  of 
spelline-books,  it  is  the  formation  of  words  correctly  for  letters,  that  is,  spell- 
ing. And  we  believe  diat  a  child  thould  be  early  taught  to  see  that  most  of 
our  hard  words  (as  he  learns  to  call  them)  are  lormed  trom  very  easy  words, 
which  he  well  knows  how  to  spell.  On  this  principle  the  SOth  lesson  is  made 
up  of  nouns  ending  in  er  and  or,  and  their  formation  is  shown  by  sufieiing  the 
primitive  word  to  stand  entire,  with  the  termination  by  itself;  thus  wenave 
laboW'er,  partake-r,  &c.    The  idea  of  one  letter  standing  alone  to  represent  a 

Sellable  may  be  appalling,  but  whoever  tries  to  spell  a  word  in  this  manner  will 
nd  no  more  difficulty  than  every  one  meets  in  the  thousand  other  anomalies  to 
which  every  new  elementary  books  adds  at  least  one.  The  pupil  in  grammar 
is  taught  that  adiectives  are  varied  by  adding  r  or  er,  and  verbs  by  adding  d  or 
ed :  why  should  not  the  student  of  Uie  art  of  spelling  be  taught  the  same  as 
eariv  as  he  may  ? 

The  seven  lessons  which  foUow  contain  the  words  terminating  in  art,  ent, 
a$iee,  and  enee\  words  in^uZand  less;  in  ness ;  adverbs  in  ly ;  words'  in  v 
short ;  polysyllables  in  able  and  ible  ;  words  in  sion  and  tion.  The  symplid- 
ty  of  this  arrangement  recommends  it  in  theory,  and  we  think  that  in  practice 
it  will  be  fimnd  quite  serviceable.  Subsequent  lessons  present  the  longer  mis- 
cellaneous words,  the  compound  words,  and  the  forty-first  lesson  comprises 
such  as  are  peculiarly  irregular,  or  had  not  found  a  place  in  their  appropriate 
tables. 

The  forty-second  lesson  brines  us  to  the  proper  names,  which  have  been 
classified  with  much  pains,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  correct  orthography 
and  pronunciation.  Each  class  commences  with  a  leading  word,  whose  prt^ 
nunciation  is  always  familiar,  and  under  it  arranged  all  those  names  in  which 
the  accented  syllable  bears  the  same  vowel  sound  :  and  the  accented  syllables 
are  moreover  made  to  range  under  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  spelling  lessons  are  concluded  with  a  table  of  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  appeared  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  in  a  school  book  designed  for  the  purposes  of  this.  The  number 
of  adults  who  can  name  those  books  in  order,  would  not  have  been  so  few  if 
we  had  had  such  a  table  in  our  Childhood's  Companion.  ' 

For  the  accommodation  of  bednners  it  seems  necessary  to  add  a  series  of 
Beading  Lessons.  These  are  aJl  composed  of  scripture  phrases  or  stories  adapt- 
ed to  the  infant  mmd :  they  begin  vnth  the  easiest  readings  of  monosyllables, 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  call  mto  exercise  the  memory  and  judgment,  by  pro- 
^ssively  furnishing  examples  of  the  most  difficult  spellings  and  pronuncia- 
tion.  To  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  lasting  moral  impression  on 
the  child's  mind,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  sectarian  sentimenfs,  is 
the  sole  object  of  this  part  of  the  book.  How  well  this  is  effected  the  good 
sense  of  the  public  must  determine. 

The  tables  of  MbreviaOons,  ofJVttmbers,  of  Months  and  JDays,  of  SimUar 
Sounding  Words,  of  Stops  and  Marks,  will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  from 
those  m  other  books,  of  the  kind,  and  the  difference  is  believed  to  be  an  tm- 
propement  ;  by  which  term  in  matters  of  education  we  mean  an  alteration  eal- 
etOated  to  render  the  learner's  progress  more  easy  while  it  is  also  made  more 
certain.    This  seems  to  be  the  author's  only  object  in  devoting  his  time  to  this 
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eompilatioii ;  and  the  object  of  this  lengthened  expose  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
readers^  interested  in  directing  the  first  steps  of  ddidhood  up  the  hill  of  knowl- 
edge, to  theiacilittes  it  o/fers  for  that  puipoee. 


IITTELLIGEIfCE. 


KBUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  NEW-TORE. 

[The  interesting  intelligence  which  follows  is  extracted  from  the  *  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State'  and  (Superintendent  of  Common  Schools)  *  in  relatioA 
to  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  city  ofNew- Yoik.*  The  pam- 
phlet from  which  these  extracts  are  made  contains  much  useful  and  pleasing 
infOTmadon  on  tibe  general  subject  of  instruction,  as  applied  to  the  class  of  pu- 
pils mentioned.  At  present,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  hcis  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment  of  the  institution  referred  to  in  the  Report  But  we 
shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  compaiatlFO 
views  ^ven  of  the  arrangement  and  inBtruction  of  seminaries  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  m  other  parts  of  the  United  States.] 

State  or  New -York,  Secretary's  Oefice.  Albany,  AprU  12, 182S. 
The  Secretary  of  State  respectfully  submits  to  the  legislature,  the  annual  re- 
port required  of  him  by  *  An  act  to  provide  for  the  building  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  city  of  New-Yorlc,'  passed  March  28d,  1827. 

The  first  section  of  this  act  requires  that  *  the  price  of  the  ground  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  the  plan  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  be  by  him  approved,  before  the  said 
sum  of  money  ($10,000)  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury.'  In  June  last, 
the  plan  of  the  buildines,  and  a  lease  from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  of  a  lot  on  whidi  they  were  to  be  erected,  were  presented  for  approval. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  public  institution  ought  to  be  placed  on  per- 
manent ground,  and  guarded  against  fiiture  embarassments,  the  Superintendent 
eommumcated  to  the  directors  some  objections  to  placing  the  buildings  on 
leased  land  ;  after  which  the  directors  made  a  second  application  to  tiie  corpo- 
ration of  New-Yorlc ;  which  body,  with  its  characteristic  liberality,  gave  the 
fee  of  one  acre  of  land  to  the  institution,  on  which  the  buildings  are  to  be 
erected.  And  there  is  reason  to  hope,  from  the  representations  of  Dr  Akerly, 
that  when  the  buildings  are  completed,  the  institution  will  not  be  indebted  for 
any  part  thereof.  The  plan,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  die 
erection  of  the  asylum  buildings,  are  presented  in  the  annual  report  of  the  di- 
rectors, made  to  the  legislature  in  February  last. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  referred  to,  declares  *  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  from  time  to  time,  to  inquire  into 
the  expenditures  of  the  said  institution,  and  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
therein ;  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  and  the  lodgings  of  the  pupils ;  to  a^ 
certain  by  a  comparison  with  other  similar  institutions,  whether  any  improve- 
ments can  be  made,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  appoint  such  and  so  many  persons 
as  he  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary,  visitors  of  the  said  scnools ;  to 
suggest  to  the  directors,  and  to  the  legislature,  such  improvements  as  he  shidl 
deem  expedient ;  and  to  report  anniudly  to  the  legislature  on  all  the  matters 
aforesaid,  and  particularly  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  respect  to  their  board  and  lodging.' 

In  the  month  of  October  last,  the  Superintendent  visited  the  New- York  in- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  school  at  present  is 
kept  in  two  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  buildings,  belonging  to  toe  corpo- 
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ration,  in  the  rear  of  Hht  City  Hal] ;  and  for  these  rooms,  insufficient  a«  tfaey 
are,  the  school  has  been  indebted  from  its  commencement  to  tiie  liberality  of 
the  city  authorities,  who  have  added  thereto  an  annual  appropriation  of  400 
dollars. 

The  female  pupils,  28  in  number,  board  and  lod^e  in  the  family  of  Dr  Aker- 
ly ,  ihe  secretary ;  and  the  males,  35  in  number,  with  Mr  Loofborrow,  the  prin* 
cipal  teacher.  At  each  boarding-house  the  pupils  have  a  room,  where  they 
assemble  after  school  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  lessons,  and  re- 
ceiving instruction ;  and  all  the  arrangements  appear  to  be  made  with  a  view  of 
preserving  a  parental  supervision  over  the  scholars,  during  the  hours  when  they 
are  not  occupied  at  the  school.  The  pupils  are  comfortably  lodged ;  and  00  far 
as  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  judging,  there  is  reason  to  be  sati^fiffd  with 
their  board. 
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The  New-England  Fanners'  and  Mechanics'  Journal.  Coo- 
ducted  by  E.  Holmes,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Agriculture,  in  Gardiner  Lyceum.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  2  and  3 
— February  and  March,  1828.    Gardiner,  Me.    P.  Sheldon. 

To  some  of  our  readers  we  may  seem  out  of  place  in  taking  notice  of 
this  publication.  But  we  mention  this  periodical  with  a  deep  conviction 
Uiat  extensive  and  effectual  measures  for  uie  general  improvement  of  educa- 
tion can  never  be  taken,  until  a  spirit  of  improvement  and  a  disposition  for 
information  become  prevalent  in  the  community ,with  regard  to  the  progress 
of  the  useful  arts  and  sciences.  This  we  conceive  is  ti'ue  emphatically  in  res- 
pect of  common  education.  Parents  will  not  feel  disposed  to  maintain  good  in* 
struction,  and  pay  for  well  qualified  teachers  and  improved  school-bow,  un- 
less they  themselves  are  addicted  to  reading  and  take  an  interest  In  menCiI 
mprovement. 

We  shall  have  occasion  in  our  next  to  resume  this  subject,  in  some  of  its 
more  practical  details.  In  the  meantime  we  would  recommend  the  Journal 
we  have  mentioned  to  all  our  readers  who  are  desirous  that  both  their  leisure 
and  their  active  hours  should  be  well  occupied.  To  many  it  may  prove  pecu- 
liarly serviceable  in  their  daily  pursuits ;  and  to  all  it  will  furnish  much  useful 
and  agreeable  information. 

An  English  Parsing  Table.  By  A.  Curtis,  Principal  of  a  Lite^ 
rary  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Articles  of  this  description  are  valuable  aids  in  the  instruction  of  young  schol- 
ars, who  should  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  grammar  practically  rather  tiban 
theoretically.  The  higher  principles  of  grammar  should,  we  think,  always 
be  deferred  till  a  later  stage  of  education  man  we  have  yet  observed  to  be  cus- 
tomary. 

Of  the  table  under  notice  we  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion,  and  think 
that  the  chief  room  for  improvement,  in  a  new  edition,  would  be  die  addition 
of  porduf^griM  of  inflection.  These  would  render  it  a  much  more  useful  man- 
ual than  most  of  our  current  abridgments  of  grammar. 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  the  following  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  writer 
from  whom  we  received  that  on  primary  education,  which  occurs 
at  page  26  of  the  first  No.  of  the  Journal  for  the  present  year. 
These  observations  will  be  found,  we  think,  directly  applicable 
to  most  elementary  schools  in  their  existing  condition,  and  coa- 
ductve  to  their  practical  improvement.] 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  suggest  a  few  methods  by  which 

elanentaTry  instruction  may  be  giveti  to  the  young.     We  believe  there 

are  many  of  those  very  useful  members  of  the   community,  the 

teachers  of  primary  schools,  who  daily  feel  the  responsibleness 

of  their  profession,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  rising  welfare  of 

their  pupils,  and  sincerely  disposed  to  adopt  any  judicious  means 

which  shall  issue  in  their  improvement.     Possessing  sufficient 

independence  of  mind  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  estimate 

things  by  their  intrinsic  utility,  they  are  prepared  to  receive  any 

suggestions  which  aim  at  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement 

of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  they  are  aware  that  it  is  the  fate 

of  every  thing  valuable  and  interesting  in  the  progress  of  mind, 

and  the  improvement  of  society,  to  be  ushered  into  the  world 

under  the  name  of  innovation,  and  regarded  as  unnecessary  and 

chimerical. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  direct  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, we  would  state  the  general  pyinciples  by  which,  we  conceive, 
bstructers  should  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  their  high  and 
peculiar  duties. 
Instruction  should  besponUmeous  ;  and  those  to  whom  the  su- 
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perintendence  of  the  young  is  oDtrustecl,  should  distinctly  ke^p 
in  view,  as  the  surety  of  their  success,  that  the  minds  upon  which 
they  are  operating,  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity,  are  en- 
dowed with  internal  principles  of  action,  with  self-guiding  pow- 
ers ;  and  that  their  cAi^  concern  should  he,  to  study  those  prin- 
ciples ;  to  call  forth  those  powers  ;  and,  by  a  natural  adaptation 
of  manner,  and  subject,  and  circumstance,  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  good  work  of  progress.  They  should  distinctly  under- 
stand that  the  mind  itself  is  the  chief  agent  which  is  to  achieve 
its  own  advancement ;  that  all  within  it  that  is  simple,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  individual,  should  be  preserved  ;  and  allowed  to  work 
out  its  way,  in  those  pure  channels  which  nature  has  traced  ; 
and  that  its  symmetry  and  perfection,  essentially  depend  upo9 
that  gradual,  and  equal,  and  spontaneous  order  of  adrancement, 
for  which  it  is  fitted  by  its  all  wise  Author.  Perfect  liberty  of 
action,  is  the  thing  which  can  preserve  those  individual  and  orig- 
inal features  enstamped  on  every  mind  ;  and  which  it  should  be 
the  duty  and  the  delight  of  the  teacher,  to  carry  out  in  their  just 
prominence  and  beauty  ;  for  by  such  varieties  is  human  societ/ 
sweetened  and  blessed. 

Instruction  should  not  only  be  spontaneous  but  Bocial.  Oral 
communion  with  the  young,  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  convey  accurate  knowledge  to  the  inquiring 
intellect,  and  to  throw  a  living  interest  around  a  subject,  which 
written  instruction  can  never  impart ;  and  is  peculiarly  favoura- 
ble to  the  moral  development  of  the  heart ;  the  great  purpoeeaiid 
end,  of  all  tuition. 

Instruction  should  likewise  be  rational.  Reason,  the  distin- 
guishing attribute  of  our  nature,  should  not  be  debased  by  the 
inculcations  of  authority,  or  the  deceptions  of  prejudice  and  er- 
ror. Truth  is  its  natural  element,  and  in  this  it  should  be  allow- 
ed to  dwell.  As  friendly  companions,  on  whom  the  goodness  of 
Grod  has  conferred  the  high  privilege,  instructers  should  accom- 
pany their  pupils  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  clothed  with  no  other 
authority,  assuming  no  other  superiority  than  previous  ezperi* 
ence  has  given  them. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  some  methods' of  tuition^  by         \ 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  common  science,  nuty  be 
communicated  to  the  young — confining  our  remarks  to  what  is 
strictly  rudmental.  ' 

In  formal  instruction,  the  first  exercise  in  which  the  young 
learner  should  engage,  is  JEJfitmcia/ton.  By  this  is  meant,  the  full 
and  accurate  utterance  of  the  elementary  eouDds  of  our  Isa* 
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gaage.  And  here  exercises  may  be  given,  sometimes  before  the 
child  knows  the  forms,  or  the  names  of  the  elementary  sounds, 
as  represented  by  letters  addressed  to  the  eye.  The  teacher 
rosy,  in  the  first  place,  address  the  ear.  He  may  enunciate  the 
Tarious  sounds  of  our  language  ;  commencing  with  the  simple 
or  Towel  sounds,  which  all  children  express  with  correctness, 
and  proceeding  to  the  complex,  or  consonant  ones,  which  are 
but  modifications  of  the  others  ;  and  require  the  little  observer 
to  imitate  the  tones  of  his  voice,  fixing  his  attention  on  the  teach- 
er's mouth  and  lips.  When  the  ear  of  his  little  auditor  is  able 
with  precision  to  discriminate  the  several  sounds  of  our  language, 
and  his  voice  to  enunciate  them  clearly  and  distinctly,  he  may 
lielp  the  pupil  to  the  next  step  in  the  natural  gradation  of  ai^ 
vancement. 

This  is  Reading^  and  differs  from  enunciation  only  in  this  :— 
the  sounds  instead  of  addressing  the  pupil's  ear,  through  the 
voice  of  the  teacher,  here  address  his  eye,  in  the  form  of  signifi- 
cant signs.  The  eye,  therefore,  becomes  the  medium  through 
J  which  those  sounds  must  be  suggested  to  the  ear,  and  uttered  by 
the  voice  ;  and  as  the  characters  which  represent  those  sounds 
can  have  no  natural  connexion  with  the  sounds  themselves,  but 
are  in  this  respect  entirely  arbitrary  ;  this  becomes  a  very  difficult 
step  for  the  little  pupil  to  take,  without  the  aid  of  some  natural 
or  associating  appendage.  Pictures,  representing  the  subject  of 
tuition,  may  therefore  be  used  at  this  time,  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  certainly,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  learner.  Calling 
his  little  pupil  to  him,  and  pointing  to  him  some  object  delineat- 
ed by  a  picture,  or  perhaps  occasionally  the  object  itself  in  its 
tangible  and  visible  form,  with  its  name  written  near  or  upon  it, 
the  teacher  may  help  him  to  enunciate  its  name,  and  to  associate 
with  that  object  its  name,  and  likewise  the  general  appearance  of 
the  letters  by  which  that  object,  and  its  name,  are  represented 
to  the  eye — and  by  a  succession  of  similar  efforts  the  pupil  may, 
in  due  time,  acquire  such  knowledge  of  the  names,  and  general 
appearance  of  their  spelling,  that  whether  the  objects  them- 
selves, the  pictures  of  them,  or  the  word  representing  them,  be 
presented,  the  same  ideas  will  be  suggested  to  his  mind.*- 
In  like  manner  may  the  quality,  appearance,  and  changes  of  ob* 
jects  be  presented,  and  their  names  suggested  to  the  young 
learner — gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  he  may  be  led  to 
read  little  sentences,  containing  the  words  which  have  thus  been 
illustrated  in  pictures  and  actions,  though,  as  yet  he  may  be  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  tho  name  of  a  single  letter — ^for  he  reads  not 
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by  letters  but  by  words,  associated  with  the  objectfl,  appeanm- 
oes,  or  changes,  which  they  represeat. 

However  novel,  and  perhaps  to  sooie,  impossible,  it  may  seem 
for  a  child  to  read,  not  knowing  the  names  of  his  letters,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  an  acquaintance  with  their   names  as 
usually  taught,  is  a  serious  hindrance  in  the  first  stages  of  his 
progress,  and  that  the  elements  of  reading  may  be  taught  mtk 
much  greater  facility,  equal  correctness,  and  certainly  much 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  pupil  (a  point  as  we  conceive  of  es- 
sential importance)  by  means  of  pictures  in  this  way,  than  by 
the  usual  process  of  commencing  with  their  letters.     The  coo« 
nection  between  words  and  ideas,  between  ideas  and  things,  oa 
the  common  plan,  is  not  made  sufficiently  familiar.     The  efforts 
of  the  young  in  learning  to  read,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
unsuccessfuL     They  have  been  accustomed  to  read  for  the  sake 
of  reading — to  say  words  from  a  book,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  did  not  understand,  and  thus  to  acquire  the  habit  of  read- 
ing without  knowing  that  words,  were  representatives  of  ideas ; 
and,  that  in  order  to  read  well,  they  must  understand  and  feel 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read.     Children  need  few  rules  and 
directions  to  guide  them  in  the  utterance  of  sentiments  aod 
emotions  which  they  understand  and  feel.    Those  very  senti- 
ments and  emotions,  when  understood  and  felt,  will  become  their 
most  natural  and  proper  rules. 

When  the  child  has  been  led,  step  by  step,  through  the  me- 
dium of  cuts,  and  actions,  to  acquire  a  variety  of  words,  which 
he  has  associated  with  the  things  they  represent,  and  is  able  to 
read  at  sight  little  sentences  in  which  these  words  are  contained, 
he  may  be  led  forward  to  the  next  step  in  his  progress — to  de- 
finmg.     Let  him  always  understand  that  the  words  which  he  is 
uttering  have  a  distinct  and  definite  meaning,  and  as  far  as  he  is 
able  to  understand  let  that  meaning  be  given  ;  whenever  he 
reads  a  word  let  him  catch  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  represen* 
tation.     This  will  devolve  great  labor  and  no  small  share  of  in* 
genuity  upon  the  teacher,  but  adherence  to  this  direction  is  es- 
sentially important.     The  very  business  of  education  is  to  carry 
ideas  to  the  young  mind,  and  give  them  their  proper  names;  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  name  alone  is  given,  that  is  of  lictJe  val- 
ue, without  the  idea  for  which  it  stands  ;  when  his  little  pupil  is 
reading  let  no  word  be  passed  by,  without  referring  it  to  the  ol>« 
ject,  appearance,  or  change,  which  it  represents. 

The  next  step  in  the  pupil's  progress,  is  spelling.    Thisis  sim' 
ply  analyzing  the  worda  of  hia  reading  lessooa  into  their  iodivid- 
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ual  fetters,  and  giving  each  its  proper  name  as  it  stands  in  coo* 
oexion  with  others.  The  child  will  soon  perceive  the  close  con- 
Dexion  between  this  exercise  and  the  preceding  one  of  reading ; 
that  spelling  is  but  deliberate  reading.  Instead  of  directing  his 
attention  to  the  word  of  his  lesson  as  a  whole,  he  now  turns  it 
to  the  contemplation  of  its  parts  or  letters  to  each  of  which,  from 
deliberate  enunciation  of  the  given  word,  he  will  endeavour  to 
connect  its  distinct  name  or  sound  ;  and  as  he  succeeds  in  his  at- 
tempts, the  teacher  will  present  him  with  the  letter  by  which 
that  word  is  represented.  Pronouncing  a  given  word  of  his 
reading  lesson,  the  instructer  will  require  the  child  to  enunci- 
ate it  after  him  ;  in  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  analyze  his  read- 
ing lessons,  and  to  connect  with  each  letter  in  them,  the  alpha- 
betic name  ;  and  thus  by  a  succession  of  analytic  exercises,  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  various  names  and  powers  of  the  alpha- 
bet of  our  language. 

He  may  next  step  forward  to  Ai^ithmetiCj  and  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge o^NoicUion  in  the  same  manner  as  in  spelling.  The  teach- 
er may  proceed  to  the  combination  of  numbers,  by  placing  in 
the  hands  of  his  pupils,  any  tangible  substance,  as  corn,  beaqs, 
or  little  cubes  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  the  little  pupil 
may  number  ;  add — subtract — multiply  and  divide ;  as  dt- 
rected  by  the  teacher.  In  this  way,  amusing  and  instructing 
employment,  may  be  given,  and  the  young  mind  led  gradual- 
ly to  the  apprehension  of  the  abstract  principles  of  this  science. 
The  teacher  may  then  require  mental  calculations,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  pupil  for  abstract  operations  on  the  slate,  by  means  of 
parallel  lines,  or  the  common  signs  of  number  as  the  pupil's  pro- 
gress may  allow.  During  the  whole  period  of  tuition  which  we 
have  been  describing,  the  child  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  slate  and  pencil,  on  which  he  has  been  employ- 
ed in  delineating  the  conceptions  of  his  mind,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  lessons,  in  his  own  natural  and  simple  way  ;  and  by 
this  time  has  acquired  such  command  of  hand,  and  such  concep- 
tions of  form,  as  to  be  able  to  make  rude  letters  in  the  Roman 
character,  intelligible  at  least  to  himself.  He  is  therefore  pre- 
pared to  receive  distinct  instruction  in  the  next  step  of  his  pro- 
gress, which  is  loriling. 

He  may  now  be  requested  to  write,  in  his  own  favourite  char- 
acter the  words  of  his  reading  lessons, — to  number  and  define 
them,  upon  his  slate.  He  may  likewise  write  words  from  dicta- 
tion, make  the  numerical  figures,  write  little  sentences  pro- 
BooDced  to  him  by  the  teacher — whose  ingenuity  may  usefiiUf 
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be  taxed  in  devising  ingenious  expedients  to  please  and  instnict 
his  little  pupil,  who  will  never  be  tired  nor  weary  of  using  that 
desirable  object*  the  slate.  By  this  means  the  pupil  may  be  grad- 
ually led  forward  to  the  introduction  of  the  written  characters  ; 
and  with  little  formal  instruction,  he  will  imperceptibly  ac- 
quire that  style  of  writing  best  suited  to  his  taste,  and,  without 
servile  imitation,  write  in  his  own  natural,  original  hand.  At  a 
suitable  time  he  may  transfer  his  efforts  from  the  slate  to  paper, 
and  achieve  his  future  proficiency  without  formal  tuition. 

From  writing  he  may  be  advanced  to  Phraseology,  He  may 
be  made  familiar  with  the  elements  of  Gram^nar  in  the  same 
natural  and  simple  way.  Referring  the  attention  of  his  pupil  to 
surrounding  objects,  the  teacher  may  require  him  to  write  a  list 
of  their  names  on  his  slate — giving  him  an  idea  of  one  great 
class  of  words  in  our  language.  From  things  he  may  proceed 
to  their  qualities,  appearances,  kinds,  &c.  and  require  another 
list  to  which  their  grammatical  name  may  be  given  so  he  may 
proceed  to  the  changes  and  actions  of  things  ;  and  thus  give  an 
idea  of  another  class  of  words — the  little  pupil  may  be  required 
to  analyze  a  given  sentence  into  its  distinct  parts — to  write  sen- 
tences from  his  own  mind,  and  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  which 
an  instructer  who  has  gone  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  plan  we 
have  partially  unfolded,  lead  the  mind  to  an  acquaintance  witii 
the  structure  of  our  language,  without  much  aid  from  a  book. 

It  is  thus,  by  making  instruction  a  spontaneous,  and  social, 
and  rational  affair,  that  the  incipient  powers  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  may  be  naturally,  and  harmoniously,  and  happily  called 
into  healthful  and  vigorous  exercises,  and  by  a  gradual,  and  al- 
most independent  order  of  progress,  resembling  the  processes 
.  of  the  natural  world,  be  prepared  to  cooperate  with  kindred  spirits 
in  the  cause  of  human  improvement. 
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[The  following  observations  are  transcribed  from  Mr  Blagr 
den's  Address  mentioned  in  our  last.  We  would  again  recom- 
mend this  valuable  pamphlet  to  the  attention  of  every  parent  and 
teacher.] 

The  remark  which  I  shall  now  make  is  one,  which  I  could 
wish  might  be  deeply  and  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
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%VBry  one  who  is  a  parent,  or  a  guardian,  or  an  instructer  of 
chiidren  ;  or  who,  from  any  other  circumstances,  exerts  an  in* 
lluence  over  the  minds  of  the  young.  It  is  this  : — the  impor* 
tance  and  influence  of  education  in  a  village  is  strikingly  mani- 
fest in  the  fact,  that  it  imparts  just  views  rf  responsihility  concern^ 
ing  the  influence  that  is  exerted  over  the  young  and  rising  generation, 
Man  is  the  child  of  imitation  ;  we  copy  the  example  of  oth- 
ers from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb  ;  and  the  sway  which  the  opin- 
ion of  those  around  us  exerts  over  our  minds,  in  every  step  of 
our  progress  through  this  life,  is  vast  and  astonishing  to  one, 
who  has  ever  attended  to  its  influence,  either  over  others,  or 
over  himself,  Thb  love  of  the  praise,  and  consequent  fear  of 
the  censure  of  our  fellow  tnen,  deters  us  probably  from  the  per- 
petration of  many  a  crime,  and  the  practice  of  many  a  virtue. 
This  influence,  vast  as  it  is,  even  over  the  character  of  man- 
hood, is  peculiarly  great  in  its  power,  and  lasting  in  its  eflTecta, 
over  the  habits  and  character  of  children. 

A  child,  like  a  plant,  grows  up,  and  expands,  and  flourishes^ 
and  blossoms,  and  bears  fruit,  accordingly  as  it  shall  be  guided 
and  nourished,  and  pruned,  and  guarded,  by  those  to  whose  care 
it  is  submitted.  Its  little  eye  is  ever  open  to  behold,  and  its  ear 
quick  to  hear,  and  its  heart  ready  to  receive  the  impressions, 
which  erery  act  and  word  of  those  who  are  around,  cannot  fail 
to  make,  in  all  that  they  perform  or  say  in  its  observing  presence. 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  one  in  this  assembly,  who, 
if  he  will  reflect  but  a  little  upon  his  past  existence,  cannot  re- 
eur  to  habits  which  may  have  cost  him  many  a  tear,  and  which 
originated  in  some  casual  circumstance  of  childhood.  Some 
thoughtless  act,  sanctioned  by  the  praise  and  the  example  of  a 
parent,  or  guardian,  or  instructer,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  fu- 
ture happiness  or  misery,  in  the  mind  of  the  child  who  is  be- 
holding him  :  and  when  that  parent,  or  guardian,  or  instructer 
shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  there  may  be  immortal  minds  still  on 
the  earth,  for  whose  actions  he  shall  be  at  least  partly  account- 
able, because  they  proceed  from  principles  which  were  instilled 
by  his  example,  and  perhaps  nourished  by  his  core. 

As  is  the  parent,  so,  generally,  is  the  child.  A  partial  obser- 
ver of  human  nature  can  tell,  without  much  danger  of  mistake 
in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  in  what  manner  parents 
speak  of  him  at  home,  by  the  manner  in  which  tt>e  children 
treat  him  in  the  street  :  and  perhaps,  connected  with  other  facts 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  one  of  the  best  means  of  forming 
a  correct  opinion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  a 
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people,  isio  witness  it,  as  it  maj  be  acted  out  before  you  in  the 
character  of  their  children.  The  parent,  skilled  in  the  work- 
ings of  human  nature,  and  experienced  in  his  intercourse  with 
with  the  world,  may  exhibit  an  appearance  of  courteonsness  and 
correctness  in  public,  which  may  never  be  exhibited  in  pri?ate» 
But  the  unsuspecting  candour  of  the  child,  working  out  before 
you  in  innumerable  little  acts  of  unrestrained  and  almost  un- 
governable carelessness,  will  tell  you  most  eloquently,  in  tea 
thousand  instances,  the  true  nature  of  those  examples  which  ke 
beholds  and  imitates,  at  home. 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  a  well  educated  village,  do,  in  some 
good  degree,  feel  this  to  be  the  fact.  And  in  a  proportionable 
degree,  they  will  be  disposed  to  act  as  if  they  believed  it.  They 
will  have  learned  enough  of  the  influence  of  moral  example  over 
their  own  minds,  to  appreciate,  to  some  extent,  its  immense  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  their  children.  Their  knowledge  of 
such  a  truth  will,  consequently,  not  fail  to  be  remembered  in 
the  transactions,  both  of  public  and  domestic  life. 

The  leading  men  of  such  a  village,  as  they  decide  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  means  of  promoting  public  weal,  will  have  an 
eye  also,  upon  the  public  morals.  And  though  a  certain  plan 
which  may  be  laid  before  them,  might  possibly  open  a  larger 
revenue  of  wealth  to  the  parents  of  the  place  in  which  they 
live,  they  will  not  fail  to  ask  the  question  ; — How  will  it  proba- 
bly  affect  the  morals  of  our  children  ?  Will  it  present  to  them 
no  vicious  examples  ?  Will  it  salute  their  ears  with  no  perni- 
cious words  ?  Will  it  impress  upon  their  minds  no  destroying 
sentiments  ?  These  will  be  motives  which  will  naturally  sway 
their  conduct,  and  control  ail  their  decisions. 

So  also,  in  domestic  life,  the  parent  of  a  family,  in  a  village 
like  this,  will  have  an  eye  to  the  example  which  sets  before  his 
children.  He  may,  for  instance,  feel,  as  he  lifts  the  cup  of  spir- 
it to  his  lips,  that  he  indeed  has  moral  courage  sufficient  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  taking  too  deep  a  draught ;  that  his  reason 
will  never  be  drowned  in  the  flood  of  intemperance  :  but,  when 
be  beholds  his  children  looking  at  him,  as  he  sips  the  welcome 
draught  ; — when  he  reflects  also,  that,  ere  long,  they  too  may 
justly  claim  the  privilege  of  following  the  example  he  is  now 
setting  them, — a  privilege  which  he  can  never  justly  withhold, 
after  he  has  constantly  enjoyed  it  in  their  presence  ;  when  he 
reflects  on  these  things,  he  will  stop,  as  he  raises  the  bowl  to  bis 
lips ; — ^he  will  remember  that  he  is  a  father  ; — he  will  think  of 
4ke  temptations  to  whiek  his  babes  will  be  necessarily  exposed^ 
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in  this  world,  without  adding  to  them  those  which  originate  in 
bis  own  example  ; — he  will  desist  from  the  gratification  of  his 
desire  ; — he  will  sacrifice  his  own  passions,  however  strong,  up< 
on  the  altar  of  his  children's  safety.  In  like  manner,  when  he 
speaks  before  his  little  ones,  of  those  whose  characters  thej 
should  be  taught  to  reverence,  *such  for  instance,  as  the  charac- 
ter of  their  daily  instructors, — although  he  may  discover  faulca 
in  those  characters,  even  though  he  may  esteem  them  to  be  un« 
worthy  of  much  confidence, — even  though  he  may  be  disposed 
to  remove  them  from  stations  of  such  influence,  as  they  now 
occupy  : — yet,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  powerful  and  salutary 
influence  which  they  exert,  even  with  all  their  comparative  de* 
merit,  he  will  not  be  disposed  to  lessen  the  degree  of  that  influ- 
ence over  his  children,  by  speaking  before  them  in  such  a  man* 
ner  as  shall  lead  them,  not  only  to  disrespect  their  charactara^ 
but,  it  may  be,  the  character  of  all  future  persons  who  shall  sua- 
lain  towards  them  the  same  responsible  stations. 


POPULAR   IMPROVEMENT. 

[The  association  proposed  in  the  following  articles  was  brief- 
ly described  in  an  outline  given  in  No.  10  of  the  Journal  of 
Education.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  bring  the  subject 
at  present  before  our  readers,  with  the  additional  intelligence 
that  the  eflurts  of  the  individual  who  devotes  himself  to  this  ex- 
cellent object,  are  meeting  with  a  great  share  of  their  deserved 
success,  and  contributing  eflectuaily  both  to  the  dissemination 
of  useful  knowledge  in  fhe  community,  and  the  improvement  of 
common  education. 

Whether  the  exertions  which  are  made  for  improving  instruc- 
tion in  common  schools  should  be  managed  exactly  in  the  way 
here  prescribed,  is  not  perhaps  of  any  great  consequence.  But 
that  the  improvement  of  teaching  must  begin  with  teachers  them- 
selves and  with  parents  in  general,  is  evident ;  and  a  plan  which 
embraces  both  objects  is  most  likely  to  prove  extensively  bene- 
ficial.] 

The  undersigned  agree  to  associate  under  the  name  of  the 
Branch  of  the  American  Lyceum,  and  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing articles  for  their  Constitution, 
An.  1*    The  objeetB  of  the  Lyceom  are  the  improveoieBt  of 
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its  members  in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  Pop-> 
ular  Education,  by  introducing  uniformity  and  improvements  in 
Common  Schools. 

Art.  2.  To  effect  these  objects,  they  will  procure  a  cabinet, 
consisting  of  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and 
a  collection  of  minerals,  and  will  hold  meetings  for  discussions, 
dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  exercises  which 
shall  be  thought  expedient. 

Art.  3.  Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  by 
paying  into  the  treasury  annually,  two  dollars  ;  and  twenty 
dollars  paid  at  any  one  time,  will  entitle  a  person,  his  or  her 
heirs  or  assigns,  to  one  membership  forever.  Persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  society,  except  of  voting,  for  one  half  the  annual  sum  above 
Bamed. 

Art,  4.  The  officers  of  this  branch  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be 
a  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Recording  and  Corres- 
pondiog  Secretaries,  three  or  five  Curators,  and  three  Delegates, 
to  be  appointed  by  ballot  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September 
annually. 

Art.  5.  The  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Sec- 
retaries, will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  offices. 
The  Curators  will  have  charge  of  the  Cabinet  and  all  other 
property  of  the  Lyceum  not  appertaining  to  the  Treasury,  and 
will  be  the  general  agents  to  do  any  business  for  the  society  un- 
der their  direction.  The  delegates  will  meet  delegates  from 
other  branches  of  the  Lyceum  semi-annually,  to  adopt  regula- 
tions for  their  general  and  mutual  benefit,  or  to  take  measures 
to  introduce  uniformity  and  improvements  into  common  schools, 
and  to  diffuse  useful  and  practical  knowledge  generally  through 
the  community. 

Art.  6.  To  raise  the  standard  of  common  education,  and 
to  benefit  the  Juvenile  members  of  the  Lyceum,  a  portion  of 
the  books  procured  shall  be  fitted  to  young  miods  ;  and  teachers 
of  schools  may  be  permitted  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  their  pu- 
pils who  are  members  of  the  Lyceum,  the  apparatus  and  mine- 
rals under  such  restrictions  as  the  association  shall  precribe. 

Art.  7  The  President  or  any  five  members  will  have  pow- 
er at  any  time  to  call  a  special  meeting,  which  meeting  shall  be 
legal  if  notice  shall  be  given  according  to  the  direction  in  the 
By-Laws. 

Art.  8.  The  Lyceum  will  have  power  to  adopt  such  regula- 
tions and  by-laws  as  shall  bo  necessary  for  the   management 
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and  use  of  the  Cabinet,  for  holding  meetings,  or  otherwise  for 
their  interest. 

Art,  9.  The  foregoing  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended 
bj  vote  of  two  thirds  present,  at  any  legal  meeting ;  said  alter- 
ation or  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a  meeting,  not  less 
than  four  weeks  previous  to  the  one  at  which  it  is  acted  upon. 

Geological  and  AgricuUural  SurveyB. 

With  a  view  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  Geology,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  public  a  better  acquaintance  with  our  mineral  resour- 
ces and  agricultural  productions  and  improvements,  Mr.  HoN 
brook  designs,  during  the  coming  season,  to  visit  several  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  to  give  lectures  upon  Geology^  and  its 
connexion  with  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvements*  In  the 
lectures  the  original  formation,  present  structure,  and  prominent 
features  of  the  earth,  will  be  explained,  and  specimens  present- 
ed of  the  different  kinds  of  rocks,  marbles,  ores,  and  other  use- 
ful minerals,  and  their  properties,  uses,  and  locality  described. 
Models  of  Railways  and  Canal  Locks  will  also  be  exhibited, 
and  a  statement  made  of  the  comparative  expense  and  facilities 
of  the  difierent  modes  of  internal  commerce,  with  the  success 
of  each,  as  it  has  been  determined  by  actual  experiment. 

In  the  places  he  visits,  Mr.  H.  will  esteem  i  ta  particular  favour, 
to  be  furnished  with  answers,  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions.  What  rocks  and  soils  predominate  in  town, 
and  what  the  varieties  ?  What  the  subsoils  ?  Are  beds  of 
clay,  sand,  marl,  or  peat,  frtund,  and  how  used  ?  If  peat  or  its 
ashes  are  used  for  a  manure,  on  what  soils  and  plants,  and  with 
what  effect  ?  If  it  is  used  for  fuel,  what  its  value  per  cord, 
compared  with  wood  }  Has  it  been  used  for  the  steam  engine  ? 
Have  any  beds  of  peat  been  reduced  to  a  productive  soil  by 
draining  ?  Have  the  mixing  of  soils,  irrigation,  and  draining, 
been  practised,  and  what  the  manner,  and  success  ?  Has  gyp* 
sum  been  used,  and  upon  what  soils  and  plants,  and  what  the 
effect  ?  What  ponds  or  streams  of  water  ;  their  size,  elevation, 
descent,  power,  application,  and  effect  ?  Are  farms  appropriated 
most  to  grazing  or  tillac;e  ?  If  to  grazing,  how  much  butter  and 
cheese,  wool  or  beef  is  a  fair  estimate  upon  a  hundred  acres  ? 
From  which  animal  will  a  hundred  acres  produce  the  greatest 
weight  of  animal  matter,  the  sheep  or  ox  ?  If  tillage  is  pursued, 
in  what  vegetable  will  an  acre  of  ground  afford  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nutriment  for  animals,  and  what  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivating it  ?    What  the  rotation  of  crops  ?    What  the  compar- 
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ative  expense  and  profits  of  different  modes  of  culture,  includ- 
ii  g  grazing  and  tillage  ?  Are  any  improved  breeds  of  animals 
01  of  agricultural  implements  introduced  ?  Are  any  ores,  paints, 
or  rare  minerals  known  ? 

To  aid  individuals,  associations,  schools  and  academies  in 
iraking  examinations,  or  giving  instructions  upon  Geology  and 
Mineralogy,  Mr.  Holbrook  has  collected  most  of  the  valuable 
minerals  in  such  quantities,  that  he  can  furnish  sets  of  labelled 
specimens  to  those  who  may  wish  to  procure  them.  He  has 
also  collected  and  devised  a  set  of  apparatus  for  familiar  and 
practical  illustrations  in  the  sciences  with  their  application  to  the 
Useful  Arts.  The  articles  of  apparatus  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics,  and  Astronomy  ;  and  are  so  simple  in  their  construction, 
and  can  be  afforded  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  render  it  both 
practicable  and  desirable,  to  introduce  them  into  academies, 
and  to  some  extent  into  common  schools,  as  well  as  into  asso- 
ciations for  mutual  improvement.  It  is  hoped  that  farmers, 
teachers,  and  school  committees,  will  deem  this  subject  worthy 
of  their  consideration. 
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It  requires  no  little  reflection  to  establish  correct  principles  of 
school  government.  The  mere  exertion  of  authority  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  fear  of  punishment,  which  may  be  inflicted  for  petty 
transgressions,  ought  never  to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  obedience. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  members  of  a  school,  with  all 
their  imperfections  of  judgment,  are  rational  beings,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  as  such.  The  arbitrary  enforcing  of  regulations, 
«ven,  that  may  be  consonant  with  the  best  interests  of  a  school, 
will  hardly  fail  of  creating  a  difliculty.  There  is  in  the  human 
mind  a  natural  repugnance  to  mere  passive  obedience,  and  this 
is  a  trait  that  ought  never  to  be  obliterated  in  the  course  of  a 
rational  education.  It  is  the  source  from  which  spring  all  those 
great  and  magnanimous  actions  which  promote  the  public  good 
at  the  expense  of  private  convenience.  It  is  this  trait  strongly 
developed,  that  leads  on  to  those  eflTorts  of  self-sacriflcing  vir- 
tue, which  exalt  our  ideas  of  human  nature  and  the  immortal 
mind.  How  careful  then,  should  a  teacher  be,  not  to  restrain 
(his  noble  propensity!  and  how  seldom  is  this  an  object  in  or- 
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dioary  sefaools! — ^Let  your  laws  be  ever  so  stricty  if  you  appeal 
to  the  pupil's  sense  o  f  propriety  and  honor,  if  you  address  your* 
self  to  his  reason  and  convince  him  by  solid  argument,  he  wi.l 
submit  without  a  murmur.  Men  are  united  together  in  so^jtl 
and  pditical  life  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  good  of  all  re- 
quires from  each  individual  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of 
natural  liberty:  yet  the  increased  security  and  convenience  re- 
sulting from  the  union,  are  a  tenfold  recompense  for  the  expense 
by  which  they  are  gained.  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  truth  that 
binds  in  harmonious  concord  the  different  members  of  society* 
Such,  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  should  be  the  princi- 
ple at  the  foundation  of  school  government.  Schoolboys  are 
young  men,  and  should  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as 
their  elders.  Let  the  consequences  of  misconduct  be  plainly 
pointed  out;  let  the  penalties  be  always  enforced,  severe,  per- 
haps, and  rigorous  ;  but  let  them  be  founded  in  reason,  and  let 
the  reason  be  explained  and  made  manifest.  If  there  be  any 
desperate  spirit  that  cannot  be  bent  to  such  conditions,  let  him 
be  removed  at  once  :  for  it  is  better  to  resort  to  such  a  measure 
than  descend  to  the  infliction  of  a  degrading  corporeal  puniab- 
ment. —  View  of  Geneseo  High  School. 
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IMFBOVEMBNT   OF  COMMON   SCHOOLS   Ilf   CONlfBCTICUT. 

Extracts  from  Cho,  Tbmiin$on*8  Menage  of  May  last 

[To  most  of  our  readers  it  Is  well  known  that  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  an 
unumial  degree  of  public  attention  has  of  late  been  turned  to  the  condition  of 
the  common  schools  with  a  view  to  their  improvement.  Societies  have  been 
formed  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  within  two  years  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  laudable  object.  Farther  intelligence  on  this  subject  we 
hope  to  communicate  at  an  early  opportunity.*] 

The  perpetual  pledge  of  the  School  Fund  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  the  State,  evinced  a  wise  solicitude  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  |K)3terity ;  and  the  distribution  of  it  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  annually  ascertained^ 
tecures  to  each  school  district  a  semi-annual  dividend,  sufficient,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  additional  expense,  to  place  the  inestimable  advantages  of  s 
rood  school  within  the  reach  of  every  family  in  the  State.  l*he  safety  of  this 
nind  is  of  paramount  importance.  You  will,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  be  grati- 
fied  to  know,  that  its  condition  has  never  been  more  safe  nor  prosperous,  and 
that  the  dividends  it  has  showered  upon  the  people  during  the  past  year,  con- 

*We  should  feel  mueh  indebted  to  any  individual  connected  with  sssociatioM 
such  as  those  mentioned  above,  who  would  furnish  us  with  fuUer  ioformalMM 
than  it  is  possible  forus  at  this  distaaee  to  procufe.— JESiL 
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tideraUy  exceed  the  aggregate  amoimt  of  all  taxes  levied  by  tibe  State  fcr  6t0 
•ame  period. 

The  Commissioners'  report  regarding  a  public  trust  iDferior  to  none  in  the 
-  State,  will  be  duly  laid  befor^  you,  and  become  rightfully  the  subject  of  your 
ecrutinizing  examination.  It  will  exhibit  the  gratifying  fact,  that  the  fund  has 
been  augmented  to  more  than  one  million  eight  hunilred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  The  continuance  of  the  watchfulness  and  vigilance,  with  which  this 
fund  has  been  managed,  since  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  single  com- 
missioner, will  doubtless  in  future  years,  considerably  increase  its  income,  by 
judicious  and  more  productive  investments.  The  additions  necessarily  made 
to  the  principal,  in  effecting  such  investments,  may  be  expected  at  no  distant 
day,  to  augment  it  to  two  million  of  dollars.  The  interest  of  this  sum  would  be 
entirely  adequate,  if  properly  expended,  to  accomplish  the  laudable  object  of 
its  original  appropriation,  and  its  subsequent  pledge  by  the  constitution. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  liberal  endowment  of  com- 
mon schoob  has  occasioned  a  relaxation  of  the  praiseworthy  efibrts  to  ezteaA 
their  utility,  which  distinguished  our  fathers — and  that  many  have  already  fiiU* 
en  into  the  too  prevalent  error  of  undervaluing  and  neglecting  common  bless* 
ings,  because  an  unfortunate  deprivation  of  them  may  not  have  proved  their 
real  worth. 

The  thorough  examination  of  the  instnicters,  and  the  (aithful  inspection  of 
the  common  schools,  is  indispensable.  Inattention  to  the  character  and  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers  will  be  followed  by  deplorable  consequences. 

Witliout  assiduous,  efficient,  moral,  and  learned  teachers,  our  schools  must 
sink.  The  dividends  of  our  munificent  funds  may,  indeed,  be  drawn  from  the 
treasury,  and  the  schools  opened  and  kept  for  a  lime  sufficient  to  absorb  thesa, 
by  incompetent  instructers ;  but  the  standard  of  education  will  soon  be  lowered* 
the  community  cease  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  youth  be  consigned  to  ignorance  and  immorality. 

The  utility  and  improvement  of  our  system  of  education  depend,  primarily, 
on  the  school  visitors.  Their  duties  have  relation,  not  merely  to  the  proper 
distribution  of  the  public  money,  but  to  the  character  and  happiness  ol  those 
who  will  soon  be  introduced  to  the  active  scenes  of  life,  and  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  institutions  and  reputation  of  the  State.  To  your 
consideration  is  submitted  the  propriety  of  more  specially  prescribing,  by  law» 
the  duties  of  the  school  visitors,  with  additional  sanctions,  and  of  requiring  the 
board  in  each  society,  in  the  month  of  September,  annually,  to  report  to  the 
Comptroller  the  qualifications  and  attainments  of  the  teachers  hy  them  ap- 
proved ;  the  number  of  visits  made  to  each  school ;  the  length  of  time  a  school 
shall  have  been  kept  in  each  school  district ;  tlie  branches  of  learning  taught 
therein ;  the  progress  made  by  the  scholars;  the  books  used;  and  generuly 
the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  respective  school  societies.  The  operations 
of  our  present  system  might  be  thus  officially  and  accurately  ascertained,  and 
a  body  of  information  collected  highly  useUil  in  guidinjr  future  legislation* 
Such  reports  would  also  naturally  produce  increased  vigilance  and  energy  in 
the  visitors,  by  enhancing  their  responsibility ;  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  pupils  especially  conducive  to  their  advancement  in  learning,  and 
cause  the  exclusion  of  incompetent  persons  from  an  employment  of  transcend- 
ant  importance. 

Report  of  a  Committee  qf  the  Legislature. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools  was  read,  and  on  motioii 
of  Mr.  T.  S.  Williams,  300  copies  ordered  to  be  printed,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying bill.  The  principal  feature  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  superintendant,  with  a  salary,  by  the  Assembly.  His  principal  da- 
ties  are,  to  adopt  rule»  for  the  regulation  of  schools,  recommend  or  provide 
suitable  books,  difhise  general  information,  visit  each  county,  send  blank  ' 
lor  returns  to  each  school  district,  &c. — Conn,  Herald. 
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INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

[It  is  with  much  pleasure  fhet  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  present  the  follow- 
log  intelligence  regarding  this  useful  and  important  class  of  institutions.  Tbers 
tnay  not  be  tlie  same  ureent  necessity  for  such  schools  in  most  parts  of  th« 
United  States  as  there  is  m  England.  But  no  person  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  some  classes  of  the  population  of  several  of  our  larger  cities, 
can  doubt  that  there  is  abundant  room  for  the  operation  of  any  plan  of  benevo- 
lence, which  tends  to  elevate  the  mental  and  moral  character  by  eflbrts  directed 
to  the  early  improvement  of  children.  We  are  happy»  moreover,  to  observe 
tiiat  the  benefits  of  infant  schools  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  any  one  class  of  so- 
ciety  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  that  the  aid  aflbrded  to  infantile  happiness 
is  to  be  disssminated  among  all  according  to  their  respective  circumstances.] 

htfawt  8chool»  tn  FhUaddphia. — We  have  intended  for  several  weeks  past 
to  men^n  the  pleasure  we  experienced  in  a  visit  to  the  Infant  School  in  Ches- 
ter street  in  this  dty.  There  were  present  in  one  room  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  children  from  eighteen  months  to  six  years  old.  The  ease  with 
which  such  a  number  was  managed,  their  general  docility,  aptness  for  instruc- 
tion, and  delight  in  their  employments,  struclc  us  very  agreeably.  These 
schools  will,  we  think,  convince  any  who  may  be  doubtful  of  it,  that  infants 
sri9  capable  of  learning  and  comprehending  many  things  which  are  usually 
tliought  to  be  above  their  reach,  though  advantage  is  undoubtedly  gained  in 
tliis  respect  by  association.  In  the  school  which  we  visited  the  children 
ehiefly  belong  to  parents  who  are  compelled  to  labour  away  from  homely  To 
such  it  is  not  only  a  great  relief  to  have  their  children  provided  for  during  (heif 
absence,  and  that  regularly,  but  it  must  be  a  great  gratification  to  know  that  they 
are  receiving  all  the  instruction  of  which  they  are  capable. 

But  it  is  not  children  in  humble  life  only  who  may  be  benefited  by  this  in- 
stitution. It  may  be  usefully  applied  to  all  classes,  and  great  good  will  result 
to  any  cooununity,  we  are  convinced,  which  shall  establish  infant  Schools. 
The  system  is  a  simple  one  ;  easily  learnt,  and  adapted  as  well  to  country  vil- 
lages as  to  large  towns.  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  it,  will  derive  information  and  pleasure  from  a  little  volume  published  last 
year,  and  compiled,  we  have  heard,  by  Mrs.  Bethune,  of  New- York,  entitle 
irfant  Education^  or  remarka  on  the  importance  of  Educating  the  Ifrfant 
Poor. — Church  Register, 

h^ant  Schools  in  Boston, — Several  ladies  of  this  city,  becoming  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  Infant  Instruction,  as  conducted  in  Europe,  New- 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  appointed  a  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of  Apil,  at 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Thurston,  Bowdoln  Place,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an 
h^ant  School  Society.  About  ninety  ladies  attended.  The  meeting  was  open- 
ed with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  who  delivered  a  very  appropriate  address. 
After  he  had  retired,  the  ladies  proceeded  to  organize  themselves  into  a  Socie- 
ty, by  adopting  a  constitution,  and  choosing  as  officers  a  first  and  second  Di- 
rectress, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
twelve  managers.  A  subscription  was  then  opened,  and  the  object  received 
liberal  patronage  from  many  present.  It  is  intended  the  School  shall  go  into 
operation  as  soon  as  the  necessary  apparatus  can  be  procured. 

The  object  of  Infant  Schools  is  to  watch  over,  assist,  and  guide  the  earliest 
developments  of  the  faculties ;  to  combine  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
culture  ;  and  to  assist  and  relieve  those  parent*,  who  are  precluded  (by  what- 
ever means)  from  eiving  due  attention  to  the  early  education  of  their  children. 
The  age  of  the  children  to  whom  the  advantages  of  the  Infant  School  in  this 
dty  are  to  be  extended,  will  be  from  ei(rhteen  months  to  four  years. — Zion's  Her, 
[Another  School,  to  be  supported  by  a  private  association,  will  be  commenced 
in  June ;  and  one,  it  is  expected,  will  be  opened  in  autumn  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  families  who  are  desirous  of  applying  the  experiment  of  the  infant  school 
pkn  to  the  education  of  their  own  chiUren.] 
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WOTICES. 

The  American  Instructer,  Second  Book.  Designed  for  Com- 
mon  Schools  in  America  ;  containing  the  Elements  of  the  English 
Language,  Lessons  in  Orthography  and  Reading,  and  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  Walkei's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary;  ail  made 
easy  by  the  Arrangement  and  Division  of  Words,  and  by  an  inw 
proved  use  of  Figures  and  Letters.  By  Hall  J.  Kelley,  A.  M. 
Authorof  the  Instructer,  First  Book.  Second  Edition.  Boston. 
Lincoln  ds.  Edmands.     1826.     12mo.  pp.  168. 

We  have  taken  occasion  more  than  once  to  mention  oar  regret  that  ^pellinf^* 
books,  as  commonly  compiled,  offer  so  little  assistance  to  the  minds  of  children — 
that  they  abound  in  cou  mas  of  del  ached  aihI  often  unintelligible  woids;  and 
that  they  sometimf*  coutaiii  an  i:me<.fcssary  portion  :>\  grainhr  •  and  of  difficult 
p.it'  uiuiiiei*eiiting  reading  le-*:  us.  In  the  lasl  two  of  these  detects  this  v<rf» 
ume  rather  exceeds,  it  possesses,  however,  several  excellent  p<Hnt9.  It  re- 
fers in  a  distinct  manner,  and  on  proper  occasions,  to  principles  of  orthoepy 
mentioned  and  numbered  in  the  beginninc^  of  the  book,  it  furnishes  also  a  die- 
tionary  to  several  of  the  more  difficult  readins;  lessons. 

Compar  ig  tliis  spelling-book  with  that  of  Mr.  Emerson,  mentioned  former* 
ly,  we  s)  )uld  prefer  the  latter  for  ita  greater  simplicity,  for  its  restrictioii 
chieflv  tc  /rthoepy ,  and  its  pracdcal  and  unambitious  character.  We  still  must 
ex^i  i  ''  r  hope,  however,  that  a  more  useful  work  than  any  of  those  hitherto 
|HO<luced  m  luis  department,  will  be  compiled.  Thl?  result  will  be  obtained, 
when  an  editor  shall  be  found,  willing  to  publi.<<h  a  book  of  this  sort,  containing 
fewer  words  by  several  thoui^ands  than  it  has  been  customary  to  introduce. — 
restricting  his  book  to  shorter  and  easier  words,  and  inserting  none  in  columnt 
which  have  not  previously  been  presented  in  simple  and  intelligible  reading  le»- 
sons.  The  meaning  of  the  words  might  be  given  along  with  the  orthogr^hy 
aikd  orthoepy  ;  and  the  reading  lessons  might  be  drawn  from  useful  and  instruc- 
tive sources.  In  this  case,  the  spelling-book,  instead  of  exercising  no  faculty 
but  that  of  memory,  might  furnish  usetul  employment  both  for  the  understand- 
ing  and  the  heart ;  and  thus  the  improvement  of  the  whole  mind  might  be  suc- 
cessfully attained, — a  point  of  great  consequence,  whether  in  regard  to  the 
practical  business  of  life,  or  to  uivancement  in  moral  excellence. 

The  Tales  of  Peter  Parley,  about  Europe,  with  Engravings. 
S.  O.  Goodrich,  Boston.    182S.  16ino.   pp.  96. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  correftponding  one  of 
tales  about  America,  and  is  adapted  to  primary  or  elementary  schools,  as  well 
as  families.  Its  object  is  to  excite  curiosity,  and  create  an  interest  in  geogra- 
phy and  history,  so  as  to  prepare  the  young  mind  for  regular  treatises  on  thes« 
Dranches  of  education.  Questions  on  the  principal  subjects  of  every  chaptM 
are  annexed  to  each  Mage  of  tbe  n'ork,  with  a  view^  to  produce  attenticMi  and 
cultivate  tite  me mor}*.  1  he  Myle,  throughout,  is  familiar  and  striking ;  and 
the  book  will  prove  a  very  hitei  eating  one  to  it$  little  readers ;  as  has  been  the 
case  with  its  predecessor,  the  volume  ou  America,  of  which  notice  was  taken 
in  the  20th  number  of  the  Journal. 

There  are,  however,  aome  things  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  modi- 
fied in  a  second  edition,  we  allude  to  several  of  the  remarks  on  the  character 
of  the  European  sovereigns  and  the  nobility,  which,  though  for  the  most  patt 
unfortunately  loo  true,  still  admit  of  qualification  and  occasional  exceptions. 
Some  alterations  should  be  made  in  a  few  of  the  cuts  illustrative  <^  national 
customs.  Our  objection  to  these  is,  that  the  impressions  which  they  would 
produce  would  be  too  general,  and  might  tend  to  tester  national  pr^ndioee. 
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PARENT'S  ASSISTANT, 

DEVOTKD     TO    THI     UTTKRESTS     OP     COMMOIT     EDITCATIOir. 


Tku  work  wM  he  fublisked  montklf,  fry  S.  G.  Goodrich,  141,  fTashingUn  SlrtU,  BotUn, 
Wait,  Greentj  4r  Co.  Court  Street,  are  general  AgenUy  and  will  eupply  eubecribere.  The 
terms  are  one  dollar  a  j^ear,  payable  on  delivery  of  the  June  number ;  tf  payment  is  delayed 
hoyond  that  time  the  pnee  will  be  one  dollar  fijly  cents,  payable  on  demand.  Ifo  oubscnp- 
tion  will  be  taken  for  less  than  a  year— all  remiUances  by  mail  must  be  post  paid. 

^Cr  -^U  communications  respecting  the  editorial  department  should  be  addressed  to  8.  O. 
Ooodriehs  those  which  respect  the  ether  departments  of  the  work,  to  Wait,  Oreene,  4r  C#. 
Jfo.  13,  Court  Street.  ' 

NEW  SERIES.  JULY   1,     1828.  NCJMBER  4. 

NoTx. — In  comeqoence  of  loine  delay  in  truiaferrifur  the  Teaciier's  Guide  to  the  piMwnt 

Coprieton,  the  first  number  wu  not  iamied  till  May.    Two  number*  a  month,  will  therefore 
ooeaeionally  published,  so  as  to  complete  this  yolnma,  and  oonuDftOM  anoUier,  at  the  beginr 
ning  of  the  ensuing  year. 


SYSTEM  or  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

[The  pamphlet  from  which  the  following  article  is  transcrib- 
ed, is  entitled  '  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Schools ' 
(for  the  town  of  Providence.)  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  it,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  expositions  hitherto 
made,  of  a  system  of  public  schools  adapted  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  society.  The  report  has  been  drawn  up  aAer  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  school  system  of  Boston,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  gradation  of  the  schools,  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction adopted  in  them.  It  forms,  accordingly,  a  useful  doc- 
ument for  reference,  whether  for  information  relating  to  plans 
of  arrangement  for  public  education,  or  for  direct  assistance  in 
teaching.  School  committees  and  teachers  will  derive  equal 
benefit  from  a  perusal  of  it. 

We  would  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  our  read- 
ers the  just  and  practical  observations  on  the  true  policy  of 
communities  in  relation  to  common  education,  and  especially 
the  remarks  on  elementary  and  on  high  schools.  The  compara- 
tive view  of  methods  of  instruction  is  also  worthy  of  peculiar 
notice,  as  presenting  the  results  of  close  observation  and  judi- 
cious reflection,  on  topics  on  which  there  still  exists  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  teachers.  In  the  leading  name  of  the  com- 
mittee whose  signatures  are  appended  to  this  report,  our  read** 
era  will  recognize  that  of  an  ardent  and  distinguished  friend  to 
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popular  improvement,  whom  they  will,  with  increased  pleasure, 
observe  devoting  himself,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  to  one  af 
the  most  useful  labours  of  an  enlightened  benevolence.] 

The  Sub-Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration 
of  the  present  school  system  of  the  town  of  Providence,  aad 
who  were  directed  to  recommend  such  alterations  and  improve- 
ments as  they  might  deem  necessary,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 

report : 

That  immediately  after  their  appointment,  a  majority  of  them 
visited  Boston,  and  were  employed  for  several  days,  in  examin- 
ing the  most  flourishing  schools  of  that  metropolis.  The  result 
of  this  examination  will  be  incorporated  in  the  following  remarks. 
It  may  not  however  be  improper  to  state,  that  the  school  system 
of  that  city,  appears  in  most  respects  a  model  most  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  every  large  town,  in  our  country.  It  is  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude,  that  your  committee  acknowledge  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  were  received,  and  the  facilities  which  were 
given  to  their  inquiries  by  his  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of 
the  city,  and  various  other  gentlemen  to  whom  they  applied  for 
information.  They  would  especially  record  the  names  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Armstrong,  Rev.  Mr.  Wisner,  and  Moses  Grant,  Esq., 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee. 

Your  committee,  have  also  visited  pursuant  to  their  directions 
all  the  public  schools  of  this  town,  and  the  excellent  private 
school  of  Messrs.  De  Witt  and  Kingsbury. 

Before  going  into  detail  -  upon  the  subject  of  the  common 
schools  in.  this  town,  your  committee  hope  to  be  indulged  in  a 
few  remarks,  which  may  tend  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  the 
course  which  it  has  seemed  their  duty  to  recommend. 

The  principle  which  should  mainly  direct  the  appropriation  of 
public  money  is  evidently  equity.  In  other  words  nK>ney  rais- 
ed by  a  tax  upon  every  individual  should  be  so  distributed  that 
every  individual  should  have  an  opportunity  of  participating  in 
the  benefits  of  its  expenditure.  Or,  to  apply  the  principle  to 
the  present  case,  if  money  is  contributed  by  every  citizen  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  a  school  system  should  be  so  devised 
that  every  citizen  should  receive  not  merely  the  general  advan- 
tage of  having  his  neighbours  better  instructed,  but  also  an 
equitable  sliare  of  that  instruction  which  he  assists  to  maintain. 
Now  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  just,  it  will  follow  that  there 
should  be  furnished  a  number  of  schools  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 
Every  one  sees  ther  injustice  of  taxing  the  whole  community 
to  support  one  or  two  schools,  to  which  not  more  than  one 
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tenth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  children  could  find  admit- 
tance* The  same  injustice  will  evidently  occur,  if  the  number 
of  scholars  imposed  upon  a  teacher  be  so  great  as  to  render  his 
instructions  of  so  little  value  that  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity is  obliged  to  resort  to  private  schools. 

The  same  principle  would  dictate  that  there  be  established 
the  various  grades  of  schools,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  public. 
If  there  be  but  one  description  of  schools,  it  must  either  be  so 
elevated  that  many  of  the  parents  cannot  prepare  their  children 
to  enter  it,  or  else  so  elementary  that  none  would  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
or  else  every  thing  would  of  necessity  be  so  imperfectly  taught 
that  a  very  small  portion  would  be  benefited.  In  either  case,  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  community  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
that  provision,  which  all  were  taxed  to  support.  The  first  was 
the  case  in  Boston  previous  to  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools.  The  grammar  schools  admitted  no  one  unless  he  could 
read  in  the  testament.  But  it  was  found  by  actual  examination 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  poorer  class,  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  procure  at  their  own  expense  this  preparatory  ed- 
ucation for  their  children,  and  that  thus  many  thousands  were 
growing  up  in  utter  ignorance. 

It  may  here  be  properly  suggested  whether  equity  does  not 
demand  that  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  town,  should 
make  provision  for  at  least  one  school  of  a  higher  character,  a 
school  which  should  provide  instruction  in  all  that  is  necessary 
to  a  finished  education^  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  school  would 
be  of  advantage  only  to  the  rich,  it  may  be  answered,  as  the 
rich  contribute  in  an  equal  proportion  to  education,  why  should 
not  they  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  benefit.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  such  a  school  would  be  only  for  the 
rich.  It  would  be  as  much  a  public  school,  as  open  to  all,  and  as 
much  under  the  government  of  the  public  as  any  other.  But  it 
would  evidently  be  of  most  peculiar  advantage  to  the  middling 
classes,  and  the  poor.  Such  an  education  as  we  propose,  the 
rich  man  can  give,  and  will  give  to  his  son,  by  sending  him  to 
private  schools.  But  the  man  in  moderate  circumstances  can- 
not afilbrd  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  of  a  first  rate  school,  and 
if  no  such  provision  be  made,  the  education  of  his  children 
must  be  restricted  to  the  ordinary  acquisition  of  a  little  more 
than  reading  and  writing.  With  such  a  school  as  we  have  con- 
templated, he  would  be  enabled  to  give  his  child  an  education 
which  would  qualify  him  for  distinction  in  any  kind  of  business. 

And  lastly,  the  principles  of  equity  to  which  we  have  alluded^ 
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would  dictate  that  the  public  schools  of  every  description,  should 
be  well  and  skilfully  taught.  If  this  be  not  done,  the  result  wiU 
be  obvious.  The  funds  by  which  they  are  supported  are  con- 
tributed by  the  rich  and  by  the  middling  classes  of  society.  If 
they  be  badly  taught,  the  rich  will  derive  no  benefit  from  them. 
This  however  is  a  small  matter,  as  they  can  afford  to  give  some- 
thing towards  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  also  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  own  children  elsewhere.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  citizen  in  middling  circumstances.  If  a  public  school  be 
badly  taught  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, he  also  will  send  his  children  to  a  private  school.  To  him 
this  double  expense,  especially  if  his  family  be  large,  is  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience  ;  he  is  taxed  to  support  schools  of  which  he 
will  not  avail  himself,  and  in  addition  pays  as  much  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  as  though  he  had  contributed  nothing. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  true  interest  of  every  citizen  of  mod- 
erate circumstances,  must  be  so  to  elevate  the  character  of  our 
public  schools,  that  he  need  look  no  where  else  for  as  good  in- 
struction as  his  family  may  require.  Although  to  accomplish 
this  he  pays  a  somewhat  heavier  tax,  for  public  education,  he  will 
in  the  end  be  greatly  the  gainer. 

Here,  however,  we  are  aware  that  another  consideration  will 
occur.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  the  distribution  of  funds  raised 
for  public  schools,  perfect  equity  is  not  to  be  looked  for  nor  de^ 
sired, — that  this  is  a  contribution  from  the  rich,  for  the  bcnfit  of 
the  poor,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  improv- 
ed morals  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.  Now  granting  all  this  to  be  so,  we  must  remark 
that  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  seems  to  us  at  variance  with 
our  republican  institutions.  It  in  reality  belongs  to  the  old  world, 
more  than  to  the  new.  Why  create  such  distinction  between 
our  fellow  citizens  ?  Why  should  one  class  of  society  be  sup- 
posed to  say  to  another,  it  is  for  our  interest  that  you  should 
have  education,  and  we  give  it  to  you,  but  it  shall  be  as  useless 
as  any  thing,  which  can  bear  the  name,  so  useless  that  for  our- 
selves and  our  families,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We 
hope  no  man  amongst  us,  would  be  willing  to  harbour  such  a 
thought,  or  utter  such  a  sentiment. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  granting  all  this  to  be  true,  and  that 
.  perfect  equity  in  the  distribution  cannot  be  attained,  as,  clearly 
it  cannot,  what  then  ?  Is  not  education  a  commodity,  which  all 
classes  of  the  community  want  ?  Why  then  should  we  not  fur-. ' 
nish  it  of  such  quality  that  all  may  enjoy  it  together.  By  fur- 
nishing a  valuable  course  of  public  instruction,  the  rich  will  en- 
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joy  its  advantages,  and  surely  it  cannot  injure  the  middling  class- 
es and  poor.  Nor  do  we  here  look  towards  an  impracticable 
result.  Children  of  every  class  are  seen  in  the  public  schools 
in  Boston,  and  they  are  found  there  because,  as  in  several  in- 
stances, wealthy  parents  told  your  committee,  the  public  were 
preferable  to  the  private  schools. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  (here  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
efiect  of  a  single  school  of  the  highest  character,  upon  the  dis- 
cipline and  improvement  of  all  the  other.  Entrance  to  it  would 
be  conferred,  as  the  reward  of  merit,  upon  the  most  deserving 
scholars  of  each  grammar  school,  and  its  requirements  should 
always  be  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
these  schools.  It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  such  a  school  as  we  propose  would  be  the  most  valuable 
reward  which  could  be  conferred  upon  diligence  and  good  con- 
duct. Of  its  value,  both  to  the  community  and  the  scholar,  we 
need  mention  only  one  fact.  The  regular  course  in  the  High 
School  in  Boston,  occupies  three  years.  Sixty  or  eighty  boys 
enter  it  annually.  But  such  is  the  demand  for  clerks  from  this 
school,  though  in  such  a  city  there  are  always  abundant  applica- 
tions for  such  situations,  that  in  no  case  did  a  greater  number 
than  eight  or  ten  in  a  year  complete  the  whole  course. 

If  then  we  are  not  mistaken  in  these  views,  it  is  evident  that 
public  instruction  should  be  provided  in  sufficient  extent  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  community.  The  course  should  embrace  a  se- 
ries of  instruction,  from  the  simplest  elements  to  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  instruction  in  every  depart- 
ment should  be  of  the  most  valuable  character.  Let  us  then 
briefly  inquire  how  far  our  present  school  system  accomplishes 
these  objects. 

How  far  the  provisions  for  education  are  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  our  population,  it  may  not  be  possible  with  perfect 
accuracy  to  decide.  Judging  from  the  few  facts  in  our  posses- 
sion, it  would  however  seem  probable  that  the  public  good  would 
be  promoted  by  considerably  enlarging  them.  The  schools  now 
number  on  their  .books  as  many  pupils  as  can  receive  advantage 
from  the  labors  of  their  present  instructors.  Yet  it  will  not  we 
presume  be  denied,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren about  our  streets  attend  no  school  whatever. 

It  is  stated  from  official  documents,  that  there  are  in  the  state 
of  New- York,  many  portions  of  which  are  sparsely  settled,  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  population  under  the  process  of  educa- 
tion.   Taking  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population,  then^  as  the 
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proportion  which  at  odo  time  needs  instruction,  4500  would  be 
ahout  the  number  to  be  educated  in  this  town,  Of  these  sup- 
pose 2000  to  be  educated  by  private  instruction,  a  number  bj 
far  too  great,  if  the  pubHc  schools  are  such  as  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  education  of  2500.  The  present  provision,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  your  committee,  is  sufficient  for  but  little  more  than  1000. 
If  in  addition  to  these  facts  it  be  considered  that  unless  the 
course  of  instruction  be  such  as  to  interest  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, it  can  be  of  material  benefit  to  no  class,  and  if  it  be  so  it 
must  be  much  more  extensive  than  at  present,  we  think  that 
the  wisdom  of  considerably  enlarging  the  means  of  education 
will  be  evident. 

It  would  therefore  seem  proper  that  the  school  committee, 
joined  with  such  persons  as  the  town  council  may  add,  be  em- 
powered to  increase  the  means  of  instruction  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  wants  of  the  population  may  require.  But  it  has  appear- 
ed to  your  committee  that  one  part  of  this  object  may  be  accom- 
plished immediately,  and  with  very  little  additional  expense,  by 
establishing  a  sufficient  number  of  primary  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  town.  The  effect  of  these  will  be  to  provide  a 
grade  of  instruction  as  much  needed  by  the  public  as  any  other, 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  to  enable 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  to  devote  their  attention  to  a 
larger  portion  of  those  who  are  prepared  for  instruction  in  the 
more  advanced  branches  of  education.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
by  providing  a  suitable  proportion  of  these  schools,  the  number 
of  scholars  under  public  instruction  would  in  a  short  time  be 
doubled,  and  the  convenience  to  the  community  be  immeasura- 
bly increased. 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  remark  upon  the  defect  of  the  pres- 
ent system  with  respect  to  gradation  of  instruction.  With  the 
exception  of  two  primary  schools  lately  commenced,  our  schools 
are  all  of  one  grade.  That  this  arrangement  is  both  unwise  and 
unnecessarily  expensive,  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  teachers  of 
the  grammar  schools  are  men,  some  of  them  men  of  famihes. 
They  are  of  course  employed  at  men's  wages,  which  are  more 
than  three  times  the  wages  of  females.  Now  in  adniitting  schol- 
ars to  their  schools,  there  must  be  some  previous  education  re- 
quired, or  none.  If  none  be  required,  you  would  have  a  man 
receiving  man's  wages  for  teaching  the  simplest  lessons,  which 
could  be  taught  better  by  a  female,  who  could  be  employed  at 
one  third  the  price.     If  you  insist   upon  previous  education, 
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Bdany  of  the  children  of  the  poor  will  be  kept  out  of  school  un- 
til they  are  so  old  as  to  be  ashamed  to  learn. 

The  fact  has  been  that,  as  generally  happens  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  a  middle  course  has  been  adopted.  Scholars  before  en- 
tering, have  been,  by  the  regulations,  required  to  be  able  to 
read.  But  from  this  law,  (there  being  no  provision  for  prepar- 
atory education,)  the  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  relax,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  in  every 
school,  are  scarcely  able  to  read  intelligibly.  With  this  portion 
of  his  scholars,  very  much  of  the  teacher's  time  is  occupied, 
and  the  result  of  bis  labour  upon  either  the  more  or  less  advanc* 
ed,  is  much  less  than  might  otherwise  be  expected.  But  it  is 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  Every  one  must  see  that 
economy  would  forbid  the  paying  a  man  for  teaching  English 
grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  then  employing  him  in 
teaching  spelling  lessons,  and  the  first  elements  of  reading. 

These  evils  will  at  once  be  prevented  by  providing  schools, 
for  teaching  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  in  the 
alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  and  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic, 
and  by  requiring  that  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  the  gram- 
mar school  unless  he  be  able  to  read  in  the  testament.  The 
grammar  schools  can  then  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  great- 
er perfection  in  reading,  and  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, English  grammar,  and  penmanship. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  two  grades  of  schools,  a  single  school 
for  the  whole  town  be  established,  of  a  more  elevated  character, 
to  enter  which,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  been  a  proficient 
in  all  the  studies  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  in  which 
should  be  taught  a  more  perfect  and  scientific  knowledge  of  go* 
ography,  book-keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  naviga- 
tion, moral  and  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  the  elements 
of  political  economy,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  we  think  that  our  system 
of  instruction  would  be  such  as  to  do  honour  to  the  public  spirit 
of  this  commercial  and  manufacturing  metropolis,  but  not  at  all 
beyond  what  is  demanded  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the 
age.  Whether  a  high  school,  of  somewhat  the  same  charac- 
ter, for  girls,  might  not  also  be  desirable  and  expedient,  would 
be  a  matter  for  future  consideration. 

To  the  question,  in  what  manner  these  several  schools  should 
be  taught,  that  is,  whether  on  the  common  or  the  monitorial 
system,  your  committee  have  given  considerable  attention.  The 
result  of  their  observation  and  reflection  is  briefly  this  : — They 
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believe  that  for  the  primary  schools,  the  monitorial  system  is  de* 
cidedly  preferable.  The  schools  which  they  examined  in  Bos- 
ton on  this  plan,  were  altogether  superior  to  those  upon  the  for- 
mer plan.  They  beg  leave  here  to  introduce  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  a  committe  on  this  very  subject,  to  the  Bostoa 
general  committee  on  primary  schools.  It  may  also  be  added, 
that  no  higher  authority  on  such  a  question  can  any  where  be 
found. 

^  We  have  investigated  the  advantages  derived  from  the  mon- 
itorial system,  in  the  schools  to  which  it  has  been  appUed,  and 
consider  the  evidence  perfectly  satisfactory  that  they  are  cer- 
tain and  highly  important.  In  addition  to  the  relief  this  system 
affords  to  the  teachers,  by  supplying  them  with  assistance  drawn 
from  their  own  school,  and  without  expense,  and  thereby  ena- 
bling them  to  give  more  accurate  attention  to  the  duties  reserv- 
ed for  themselves,  and  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  the 
school,  and  thus,  to  communicate  instruction  with  more  facility 
to  a  much  greater  number  of  pupils  ;  it  appears  that  the  effects 
on  the  pupils  themselves,  are  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial. 
The  manifest  indifference  or  reluctance  which  they  exhibit  in 
most  of  our  schools  on  the  common  plan,  the  most  material  ob- 
struction to  education,  is  in  a  great  measure  removed,  and,  in 
its  place,  an  animated  emulation  carries  forward  their  progress 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  before  the  introduction  of  this  system  ; 
and  the  constancy  and  variety  of  occupation  imposed,  is  found  by 
experience  to  create  as  great  an  interest  in  their  minds  as  would 
be  produced  by  any  useless  or  mischievous  sports  in  which  they 
would  otherwise  be  engaged  ;  and  by  debarring  idleness,  lakes 
away  all  opportunity  and  desire  for  those  faults  for  which  inces- 
sant punishment  is  now  found  necessary,  and  thus  becomes  the 
most  efficient  instrument  of  dicipline,  the  greatest  desideratum 
in  our  schools.  This  is  not  a  novel  and  untried  theory,  but  an 
experiment  fairly  made,  and  in  a  course  of  succesful  operation.' 

With  these  remarks  the  observations  of  your  committee  fully 
coincide ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  this  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  prefelrred  for  the 
primary  schools  which  are,  or  which  may  hereafter  be,  estab- 
lished. 

Your  Committee  have  reflected  deliberately  upon  the  question, 
what  system  of  instruction  should  be  recommended  for  the  gram- 
mar schools  now  existing,  or  whether  any  alteration  be  necessa- 
ry. It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  your  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  present  instructers  have  done  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  carry  forward  the  course  of  education  committed  to 
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their  charge,  and  have  richly  merited  the  thanks  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  from  the  remarks  which  have  been  made,  it  will  be 
evident  that  they  have  laboured  under  many  and  peculiar  em- 
barrassments. A  large  portion  of  their  pupils  are  occupied  in 
the  simplest  elements.  They  are  mere  children.  They  occupy 
the  teacher's  time  unprofitably  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  school,  and  hence  the  instruction  to  them  and  the  older 
scholars,  is  far  less  valuable  than  it  would  be  under  a  different 
arrangement.  Of  this  fact  the  teachers  themselves  are  aware^ 
and  they  sincerely  regret  it. 

But  while  your  Committee  are  convinced  of  the  benefit  which 
the  schools,  as  they  now  exist,  have  conferred  upon  the  pub- 
lic, they  have  seriously  deliberated  whether  they  might  not  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  monitorial  system.  Some 
of  the  considerations,  which  have  had  effect  on  their  minds,  are 
these  : 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  monitorial  system  on  the  primary 
schools,  have  been  already  alluded  to  ;  but  if  such  are  the  re- 
sults upon  children  of  from  4  to  7  years  of  age,  why  should  they 
not  be  the  same  upon  those  of  from  7  to  13  or  14  ?  If  children 
of  5, 6,  and  7  years  of  age  can  teach  each  other,  why  should  not 
children  of  14,  13,  or  12.  But  it  is  said  a  child  cannot  teach  as 
well  as  a  master — that  all  things  being  equal  he  could  not,  may 
be  granted  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  fact.  If  a  master  could 
spend  ten  minutes  with  a  child  that  was  learning  to  spell,  he 
might  teach  it  better  than  a  monitor  but  little  older  than  itself; 
but  if  the  time  of  the  master  is  so  occupied  that  he  can  spend 
but  one  minute  upon  this  child,  and  the  monitor  can  spend  ten, 
we  think  there  will  be  but  little  doubt  under  whose  tuition  the 
child  can  learn  most. 

But  again,  in  teaching  elements,  we  are  far  from  being  certain 
that,  under  proper  supervision,  the  child  may  not  be  the  best 
instructor.  Children  who  associate  with  children,  learn  to  talk 
much  faster  than  those  who  associate  with  adults  ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  principles  which  govern  in  the  one  case  would 
not  govern  in  the  other. 

But  waiving  this  question,  and  granting  that,  ifa  teacher  were 
limited  to  20  or  30  pupils  he  would  teach  better  by  personal  in- 
struction than  upon  the  monitorial  system — what  has  this  de- 
cision to  do  with  the  case  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  establish  such 
schools  ?  Are  there  any  where  such  public  schools  ?  The  plain 
fact  is,  that  we  must  construct  a  system  upon  the  supposition 
that  there  will  be  from  150  to  200  scholars  to  a  teacher,  or  to  a 
teacher  and  an  assistant.    Now  for  such  schools  as  these,  we 
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are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  monitorial  eystem  is  preferabJe. 
So  far  as  our  observation  has  gone  we  frankly  declare,  that  the 
proficiency  of  scholars,  under  the  same  circumstances  in  other 
respects,  when  taught  under  the  monitorial  system,  has  been  de- 
cidedly superior  to  that  of  those  taught  upon  the  common  system. 
On  this  subject,  however,  our  fellow  citizens  have  the  opportunity 
of  judging  for  themselves.  The  school  of  Messrs.  Dewitt  and 
Kingsbury,  is,  at  stated  times,  open  to  the  public  ;  and  we*  are 
happy  to  add,  that  we  have  seen  no  institution  which  presents  a 
more  interesting  and  pleasing  exhibition  of  skilful  and  succeas- 

ful  teaching. 

But  although  these  have  been  the  views  of  your  Committee, 
they  are  far  from  recommending  that  the  monitorial  system  be 
at  once  adopted  in  all  our  grammar  schools.  They  are  aware 
of  the  uncertainty  of  theory,  and  that  many  of  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  success  in  any  particular  place,  may  have  been 
overlooked.  They,  however,  feel  fully  justified  in  recommend- 
ing, that  one  of  the  public  schools  be  so  far  altered  as  to  be 
established  upon  the  monitorial  system,  and  that  thus  a  fair  trial, 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  may  be  made.  The  truth 
of  the  question  can  thus  be  easily  settled,  by  allowing  every  one 
to  judfire  for  himself.  The  expense  will  be  light,  and  the  advan- 
tage which  is  hoped  for,  is  most  important. 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  schools,  on 
the  present  system,  your  Committee  have  but  iitlle  to  remtirk. 
Many  of  the  most  necessary  improvements  would  certainly  flow 
from  the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  and  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  eifect  without  it.  Others  will  necessarily  arise  from  a 
more  punctual  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  Comnuttee. 
The  following,  however,  might,  if  it  were  thought  best,  be  adopt- 
ed immediately  : 

The  number  of  absences  is  at  present  very  great ;  probably 
amounting  in  general  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number 
of  scholars  belonging  to  the  school.  This  might  be  diminished 
by  keeping  a  regular  absence  list  every  day,  and  reporting  it  to 
the  committee  at  their  visitation. 

Benefits  would  result,  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee,  from 
introducing  into  the  schools  some  system  of  rewards,  which 
should  appeal  continually  to  the  emulation  of  the  pupils.  This 
may  be  arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  of  which  would  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose,  if  it  applied  invariably  and  at  all 
times  to  every  individual.  Human  beings  may  be  governed  by 
an  appeal  to  their  love  of  character,  or  to  their  fears.  We  pre- 
fer the  former,  as  more  kind  and  more  successful. 
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Ab  to  the  manner  in  which  a  high  school  should  be  condact- 
ed,  we  will  not  here  hazard  an^  opinion.  The  decision  on  this 
subject  will  depend  so  much  upon  the  branches  to  be  taught, 
that  until  the  character  of  the  school  be  permanently  settled^  any 
opinion  would  be  manifestly  fruitless. 

The  books  at  present  used  in  the  schools,  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  altogether  above  the  range  of  thought  of  the 
pupils.  Works  of  a  narrative  character  would  be  better  under- 
stood, would  be  more  interesting,  and  would  of  course  teach  the 
pupil  to  read  with  more  taste  and  judgment.  The  boy  who 
pores,  in  utter  disgust,  over  the  book  which  he  reads  in  school, 
^^ill  hasten  home  to  read  with  avidity  his  story  book.  The 
true  wisdom  would  then  be  to  introduce  the  story  book  into 
school,  and  thus  render  his  place  of  education  the  place  of  his 
amusement. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  proper  story  books  are  now  publish- 
ed,  that  not  only  amuse  children,  but  afford  the  best  sort  of  in- 
struction, and  make  the  most  lasting  impressions. 

Nevertheless,  as  this  subject  is  one  in  which  time  and  judg- 
ment are  necessary  for  a  selection,  and  as  a  change  of  this  sort, 
through  all  the  schools,  would  be  productive  of  considerable  ad 
ditional  expense,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  no 
change  at  present  be  made  in  books,  excepting  only  the  arith- 
metic. If  a  school,  by  way  of  experiment,  be  established,  on 
the  monitorial  plan,  various  school  books  can  be  tried  there,  and 
after  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  several,  those  can 
be  selected  which  seem  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  education.  Your  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  introduce  the  system  of  arithmetic  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Smith,  into  all  the  public  grammar  schools  ;  and 
also  that  all  the  scholars  in  arithmetic  be  taught  by  classes,  and 
not  individually  as  is  now  the  prevalent  mode. 

In  closing  this  Report,  your  Committee  feel  obliged  to  assure 
their  fellow  citizens,  that  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  valu- 
able course  of  public  instruction  without  a  thorough  and  active 
syslem  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  community.  Unless  the 
the  schools  be  visited  frequently,  and  examined  thoroughly,  and 
unless  the  School  Committees  determine  to  give  to  this  subject 
all  the  attention,  and  reflection,  and  labour  necessary  to  carry  the 
system  of  education  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the 
case  admits,  every  thing  will  be  fruitless.  Without  this,  every 
plan  of  education  will  fail,  and  with  it  almost  any  may  be  made 
to  succeed.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  can  be  found, 
who  will  devote  to  the  interests  of  the   rising  generation  a 
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half  day  every  month,  and  who  will  bo  comhine  tbetr  la- 
bours as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  particular  and  general  super- 
vision, all  that  the  most  benevolent  could  wish  can  be  accom- 
phshed.  If  such  men  cannot  be  found,  nothing  of  value  will 
ever  be  done. 

It  is  therefore  recommended,  that  the  school  committee,  to 
be  hereafter  chosen,  be  divided  into  two  committees,  to  be  de- 
nominated the  primary  school  committee,  and  the  grammar 
school  committee.  That  both  of  these  be  regularly  organized, 
by  choosing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  that  ihey  adopt  such 
rules  as  shall  ensure  the  visiting  of  every  school  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  at  least  once  a  month  ;  and  that  each  gen- 
eral committee  meet  once  in  three  months,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  general,  and  of  each  one  in  particular  ; 
and  that  to  them  and  to  the  Town  Council  the  whole  business  of 
the  public  education  be  committed. 

2d.  That  primary  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  children  from 
4  to  7  years  of  age,  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  primary  school 
committee. 

3d.  That  one  of  the  common  schools  be  immediately  estab- 
lished on  the  monitorial  system  ;  and  that  the  committee,  au- 
thorized to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  be  also  authorized 
to  introduce  into  it  such  books,  and  make  for  it  such  regulations, 
for  the  time  being,  as  they  may  deem  proper* 

4.  That  a  public  high  school  be  established,  in  which  shall  be 
taught  all  the  branches  necessary  to  a  useful,  mercantile,  and 
classical  education. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  Wayland,  Jr.,  William  T.  Grinnell,  Thomas  T.  Water- 
man. 

Providence,  April  22, 1828. 

Note, — *The  expense  of  teaching  7044  pupils  in  Boston,  1826, 
in  public  schools,  was  ^4,417.  Of  teaching  3392  in  private 
schools,  $97,305.' 

*  National  wealth  proceeds  chiefly  from  activity  of  mind,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  universality 
of  its  development.  It  appears  by  the  statement  of  Baron  Du- 
pin,  that  in  some  parts  of  France,  those  who  are  educated  are 
1-lOth,  in  others  l-20lh,  in  others  only  1 -229th  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation ;  and  that  the  national  revenue  from  these  districts  is 
nearly  in  corresponding  ratios. — Report  of  the  Managers  of  the 
School  Society,  in  the  CUy  of  New-York. 
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[It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  offer  to  our  readers  the 
followiog  queries  and  the  very  satisfactory  answers  by  which 
they  are  accompanied.  The  whole  article  is  transcribed  from 
a  "very  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  ^  An  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples on  which  the  System  of  Infant  Education  is  conducted. 
Second  Philadelphia  edition.     Philadelphia  1827.' 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Journal,  we  have  seen  no 
work  on  early  education  so  true  to  the  human  mind,  and  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  formation  of  character,  as  this  modest 
little  treatise.  We  are  sorry  that  it  has  not  found  its  way  to 
this  quarter  of  the  country,  till  so  long  af^er  its  publication  ; 
and  we  shall  be  happy,' if,  by  copying  its  contents,  we  can  con- 
tribute to  their  wider  dissemination  among  parents  and  teacher. . 

The  following  preface  is  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet,  by  the 
American  editor.] 

As  many  of  our  citizens  are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  and 
objects  of  Infant  Schools,  and  therefore  do  not  duly  appreciate 
their  advantages,  the  following  little  treatise  is  republished  from 
the  original  English  edition,  as  explanatory  of  the  system  itself, 
and  of  its  salutary  effects  on  the  parents  and  children,  and  ulti- 
mately on  society  at  large. 

Such  of  our  citizens  as  are  desirous  to  rescue  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  rising  generation  from  early  habits  of  vice  and 
immorality — to  imbue  their  tender  minds  with  principles  of  vir- 
tue, which  may  germinate  as  they  increase  in  years,  and  guide 
them  in  their  progress  through  life, — at  the  same  time  to  com- 
municate such  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  as  are  suited  to 
their  tender  capacities  ;  are  earnestly  recommended  to  visit  the 
school  in  Chester  street,  where  the  children  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spectacles  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
impossible  to  behold  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fif\y 
interesting  children,  from  two  to  six  years  old,  assembled  togeth- 
er in  an  orderly,  regular  manner,  clean,  and  comfortably  clad  in 
general,  cheerful  and  happy,  acquiring  useful  instruction  and 
virtuous  impressions — and  to  contrast  the  results  of  this  system 
with  those  of  an  education  in  the  streets,  where  they  would  be 
every  hour  under  the  influence  of  the  worst  examples,  and  con- 
taminating each  other  ;  without  being  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
mode  in  which  our  citizens  can  more  effectually  advance  the  best 
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interests  of  society,  than  by  a  liberal  support  of  that  institution^ 
and  enabling  the  society  to  extend  the  system  to  other  quarters 
of  the  city. 

Philadelphia,  December  6, 1827. 

Q^erie8, 

What  \8  the  immediate  f»e,  and  what  are  the  suborOnaU  ttfef ,  of 
an  Irtfant  School  ? — Its  immediate  use  is  to  put  the  infant  heart 
under  the  influence  of  an  awakening  process,  and  then  to  direct 
its  understanding  to  useful,  intellectual,  and  moral  pursuits,  by 
the  most  easy  and  natural  gradations,  and  the  most  endearing 
methods. 

Its  subordinate  uses  are  to  relieve  and  assist  industrious 
mothers,  by  easing  them  of  the  burden  of  their  younger  children 
during  the  hours  of  gainful  exertions,  thereby  affording  them 
the  means  of  pursuing  their  various  avocations  without  any 
family  drawback,  while  the  children  themselves  are  rescued 
from  the  neglect,  the  personal  danger,  and  the  influence  of  penof 
cious  examples,  and  misdirected  attachments  to  which  they  would 
othenvise  be  exposed. 

TVhat  are  its  first  requisites,  as  regards  efforts  and  means  ? — To 
awaken  a  desire  in  the  infant  heart  to  seek  moral  and  intellect- 
ual improvement  ;  by  early  and  lasting  activities  to  excite  virtu- 
ous attachments,  and  inspire  an  utter  detestation  for  immorality  ; 
in  short,  to  quicken  in  the  rising  generation  the  universal  desire 
productive  of  a  serious  and  rational  education,  by  inviting  them 
to  go  forward  in  the  unsophisticated  paths  of  nature,  aided  by 
the  force  of  conscience,  and  the  unerring  lights  of  divine  reve- 
lation. 

h  it  for  very  young  children  of  both  sexes  ? — It  is,  and  if  we 
weigh  the  question  either  in  a  religious,  moral,  or  intellectual 
point  of  view,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  quite  as  necessary  for  girls 
as  for  boys,  in  whose  education,  at  least  in  their  earlier  years, 
there  should  be  no  difference.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  great 
and  powerful  influence  females  have  on  society  ;  if  we  look  for- 
ward to  that  period  when  they  shall  become  mothers,  to  whom 
the  important  ofRce  of  developing  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
tender  offspring,  in  their  first  opening,  most  properly  and  imme- 
diately belongs,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  not  only  requisite  that 
their  own  hearts  should  be  morally  and  religiously  habituated 
and  attached,  but  that  their  understandings  also  should  be  stored 
with  knowledge  ;  knowledge  which  at  that  important  period,  if 
judiciously  selected,  may  be  imparted  with  every  advantage  to 
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recommend  it,  and  which  would  certainly  be  listened  to  with 
eager  attention,  and  imbibed  with  avidity. 

How  dots  it  differ  in  spirii  and  practice  from  the  common  schools  ? 
By  a  deviation  from  all  apparent  coercion  and  restraint ;  by 
promoting  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  reciprocal  kindness,  and 
mutual  afiection  ;  by  causing  a  self  suppression  of  every  symp- 
tom of  invidious  emulation  ;  and  by  observing  real  objects  as 
the  best  and  most  demonstrative  means  of  conveying  solid  in- 
struction ;  in  fact  by  an  adherance  to  external  and  internal  na- 
ture. 

What  good  ii^uence  is  it  expected  to  have  on  the  child's  moral 
condition,  or  more  properly  its  Iwart  ? — That  of  awakening  it  to, 
and  confirming  it  in,  moral  and  social  attachments. 

TVhat  good  consequences  can  result  to  the  parents  from  itj  in  a 
moral  or  physical  respect  ? — In  a  physical  point  of  view,  their 
being  relieved  from  the  care  and  charge  of  their  younger  chil- 
dren gives  them  leisure  freely  to  attend  to  their  domestic  duties, 
to  go  out  to  labour,  or  gainfully  pursue  in-door  employment,  and 
thereby  add  to  their  family  comforts.  In  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  relief  thus  afforded  divests  parents  of  that  petulance  and  ir- 
ritability produced  by  the  children's  interruptions,  and  teasing 
importunities  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
children,  instead  of  experiencing  scowling  looks,  and  being 
greeted  with  harsh  tones,  are  received  with  smiles  of  pleasure, 
and  accents  of  renewed  affection,  on  their  return  from  school. 
Finally,  and  I' affirm  it  from  actual  experience,  the  religious  cul- 
ture they  receive  is  indirectly  given  to,  and  operates  on  the 
older  branches  of  the  family,  who  deeply  feeling  the  artless  cen- 
sure of  innocent  lips,  are  deterred  from  uttering  or  doing  any 
thing  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  their  presence. 

WheU  kind  of  persons  are  Jit  as  educators  of  the  best  dispositions^ 
temperSy  and  inclinations  of  children  ? — They  who  possess  mild 
and  even  tempers,  apd  self  command  ;  are  patient,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, know  how  to  conciliate  their  affections,  and  elevate  their 
attachments  ;  will  aid  the  expansion  of  their  powers  by  the  most 
easy,  natural,  and  endearing  methods,  and  can  convey  know- 
ledge in  the  way  of  amusement.  ^ 

Should  the  schools  consist  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  children  or  less 
number  ? — This  in  a  great  measure  must  depend  on  circumstan- 
ces ;  yet  I  conceive  it  correct  to  say,  that  if  the  children  be  of 
an  equal  age,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  schools  be  sufficiently  spa- 
cious, two  hundred  might  with  great  propriety  be  admitted  ;  for 
such  associations  teach  children  to  know,  understand,  and  love 
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each  other,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  unanimity,  reciprocal  at- 
tachment, and  future  happiness  from  mutual  support. 

Are  active  thinking  toomen  as  competent  to  the  duty  of  the  develop- 
ment  of  infant  sympathy  as  men  ? — If  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  for- 
bearing disposition,  and  possessing  self  command,  I  conceive 
their  assistance  of  considerable  advantage  ;  but  as  principals, 
their  physical  powers  are  inadequate  to  that  exertion  required 
in  an  infant  school,  and  for  which  active  intelligent  men  are  far 
better  adapted. 

What  kind  of  a  huildir^  is  proper  ? — ^That  which  is  Vightsome, 
airy,  and  spacious  ;  it  should  be  dry,  kept  remarkably  clean,  be 
well  ventilated,  and  have  a  play-ground. 

Where  should  the  school  be  placed  ? — If  in  a  town,  in  the  cen- 
tre of.  a  populous  poor  district  ;  but  in  all  cases  as  central  as 
possible,  and,  as  far  as  circumstances  will  permit,  in  a  free,  open, 
and  airy  situation. 

What  is  the  discipline  that  is  to  he  observed  in  this  mode  of  tram-' 
ingf  to  banish  slavish  fear  ? — ^Familiar  and  aflfectionate  converse, 
gentle  and  paternal  usage  ;  in  other  words,  the  action  and  reac- 
tion of  heart  on  heart ;  for  '  Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for 
love.' 

7b  what  age  should  the  children  be  retained  in  the  schools  ? — ^To 
that  of  seven  ;*  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  well  to  have 
another  school  on  the  spot  to  receive  them  afler  that  age,  which 
establishment  should  be  conducted  on  similar  but  enlarged  prin- 
ciples. 

What  are  the  best  dimensions  for  a  school  room,  and  how  is  U  to 
he  fitted  up  ? — It  should  be,  at  least,  eighty  i%ei  long,  and  of  a 
proportionate  width  ;  have  a  rising  platform  or  gallery  at  one 
end,  and  be  furnished  with  lesson-posts,  stools,  benches,  rost- 
rum, master's  desk,  slates,  pictures,  alphabets,  spelling  and 
reading  lessons,  bell,  whistle,  pointers,  cubes,  maps,  hoops, 
swings,  and  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  bricks,  f 

[The  remainder  of  this  interesting  pamphlet  we  roust  postpone 
till  next  number.] 

*  This  point  must,  like  several  others,  be  accommodated  to  circumstances. 
In  places  where  primary  schools  are  already  established,  and  admit  children  at 
tiie  age  of  four  years,  (as  is  the  case  in  the  city  of  Boston,)  the  infant  schools 
must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  children  under  that  ase. — £d. 

f  More  simplicity  of  materials  might  perhaps  be  desirable,  eq>eciaHy  at  ih« 
commencement  of  an  infant  school. — Ed, 
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[Resumed  from  last  Number.'^ 

h  U  necessary  to  have  a  cUiss  room  for  the  instruetum  cf  particU" 
litrs  ? — It  is  a  very  useful,  and  most  necessarj  appendage  ;  for 
in  it  much  effective  information  may  be  imparted  to  the  more 
advanced  children,  which  they  again  will,  most  probably,  com- 
municate to  their  juniors^  and  in  a  phraseology  well  suited  to 
their  comprehensions. 

Are  the  materiah  of  instruction  netr,  or  tiie  appKcaiiony  or  the 
end  for  which  they  are  to  he  applied? — The  application  only  is 
new,  or  the  end  for  which  the  materials  are  to  be  applied.  In- 
deed I  think  of  the  infant  mode  of  tuition,  as  I  ever  have  of  Dr. 
Bell's,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it,  nothing  but  what  has  been 
practised  years  ago,  by  various  individuals,  whose  diflTerent 
methods,  with  the  improvements  suggested  by  Rousseau,  Fene- 
lon  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  Milton,  Locke,  Dr.  Hartley,  Lord 
Kaimes,  Helvetius,  and  other  great  and  eminent  characters, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  system.  In  this  opinion  I  am  borne  out 
by^  Pestalozzi  himself,  who  admits,  that  in  order  to  frame  the 
system  for  which  he  is  deservedly  admired,  his  course  of  read- 
ing was  very  extensive. 

Are  the  children  to  teach  each  other  as  much  as  they  possibly  can 
%n  that  part  which  is  purely  mechanical  ? — Yes,  because  thereby 
they  are  both  encouraged,  gratified,  and  improved  ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  they  are  perfectly  competent  to  teach  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  school  business,  and,  perhaps,  with  bet- 
ter success  than  the  master  himself;  I  speak  here  of  schools 
already  organized.*" 

Does  such  confinement  injure  the  healthy  strength^  and  activity  of 
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ilie  body  ?— The  relaxation  allowed,  the  air  admitted  into  infant 
schools,  and  the  unceasing  employment  of  the  corporal  and 
mental  faculties,  must  be  conducive  to  health,  strength,  and  ac- 
tivity. 

Can  the  powers  of  ilie  hunian  soul  he  so  feeble  as  not  to  hear  of- 
feclionate  excitement^  and  government  1 — Certainly  not ;  it  is  what 
they  require  ;  and  surely  love  is  the  first  and  best  exciter  and 
governor  of  those  powers. 

Is  U  possible  to  awaken  in  the  'sotdy  in  Us  first  opening,  the  moral 
biasy  the  Jmman  sympathy  ? — Most  undoubtedly  ;  the  earliest  age 
is^  the-  period  most  susceptible  of  right  impressions,  and  affec- 
tionate actions. 

What  have  been  the  moral  consequences  in  the  schools  already 
established  ? — ^The  encouraging  growth  of  mildness,  tractability, 
cheerfulness,  obedience,  mutual  forbearance,  and  of  every  vir- 
tuous propensity. 

Is  the  Irfant  School  open  to  children  of  every  denomination  ? — 
Yes ;  and  as  the  object  of  *  The  Infant  system'  is  happiness, 
by  the  expansive  growth  of  all  sources  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  pleasure,  why  should  it  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by 
any  one  sect  or  party  ?^ 

hit  a  preparation  as  well  for  religion  as  for  useful  knowledge 
and  practical  industry  ? — It  certainly  is  ;  the  first  and  ultimate 
end  of  Infant  education,  being  the  prevention  of  evil  propensi- 
ties, the  elicitation  of  virtuous  feelings,  and  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  industrious  habits. 

&  the  system  only  for  the  children  of  the  poor  1 — ^By  no  means  ; 
it  may  be  rendered  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  children  of  the 
rich,  under  whose  auspices,  and  in  the  hands  of  affectionate  and 
intelligent  men,  it  may  be  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. Let  the  opulent  and  great,  not  as  mere  spectators,  but 
as  attentive  and  contemplative  observers,  visit  a  well  regulated, 
and  well  conducted  infant  school,  and  they  will  not  only  per- 
ceive the  force,  beauty,  and  importance  of  the  system,  but  will, 
in  all  probability,  feel  convinced  of  the  error  of  much  of  their 
own  education,  and  the  consequent  impropriety  of  the  mode  of 
tuition  to  which  they  have  subjected  their  sons  and  daughters. 

h  the  memory  the  faculty  that  is  to  be  chiefly  employed  ? — ^The  af- 
fections 6rst ;  as  they  alone  are  the  cause  of  all  knowledge,  and 
through  them  the  understanding,  next  the  memory,  and  lastly 
the  senses  :  the  heart,  head,  and  hand,  must,  by  slow,  or  rather 
imperceptible  degrees,  be  brought  into  action. 

*  It  has  been  asserted  by  an  ancient  writer,  that  to  stady  was  a  good  way 
to  learn ;  to  hear  was  a  better ;  but  to  teach  was  the  best. 
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Is  the  system  intended  to  educe  both  a  morcd  and  an  ifUeUectual 
goodl — These  are  the  two  springs  of  the  system,  as  will,  I 
think,  appear  evident  from  the  foregoing  and  following  an- 
swers. 

Are  such  schools  io  reatize  in  the  child  as  much  as  possible  the 
best  atid  deepest  feelings  of  happiness  ? — Certainly  ;  and  such  feel- 
ings are  best  awakened,  and  confirmed  by  the  encouraging 
-growth  of  aflectionate  and  virtuous  attachments,  which  effectu- 
ally prevent  moral  defects. 

PVhy  have  they  not  been  established  before  ? — Either  through  the 
prejudices  of  education,  the  bias  of  false  attachments,  or  the 
jealousy  of  ignorance  ;  or,  because  the  benefits  likely  to  result 
from  them  were  not  generally  known,  or  duly  appreciated. 

Are  the  dame  schools  stifficientfor  the  purposes  of  raising  in  such 
young  children^  heartfelt  cordiality^  internal  satisfaction^  and  ration- 
al pleasure  ? — Not  at  all ;  where  cl^ildren  are  closely  confined « 
are  kept  in  servile  fear,  and  experience  no  kind  of  parental 
blandishment,  no  cordiality  can  exist ;  where  stern  authority 
and  restriction  reign,  no  satisfaction  can  be  felt  ;  and  where 
the  affections  and  senses  are  not  usefully  and  agreeably  occupi- 
ed, no  rational  pleasure  can  be  experienced 

How  long  should  a  child  be  occupied  in  learning  any  lesson  ?-— 
The  lessons  should  be  so  apportioned  as  not  to  occupy  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  in  acquiring  them  ;  yet  as  all  children  are 
not  equally  talented,  and  as  some  children  will  learn  the  same 
lesson  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others,  whenever  it  shall  be 
found  that  all  the  clctss  do  not  know  the  lesson,  I  would  advise 
tho  adoption  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  that  of  pairing  off  the  children 
into  tutor  and  pupil.  This  method  will  more  deeply  impress 
the  lesson  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  learned  it,  and  pre- 
vent the  disagreeable  necessity  of  shifting  the  less  gifted  chil- 
dren from  class  to  class.'^ 

Shordd  not  the  teachers  be  placed  under  the  affectumcUe  superin- 
tendence of  one  individual  ? — They  should  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  one  of  the  committee,  who  should 
condescend  to  treat  them  kindly,  and  converse  with  them  in  a 
friendly  and  familiar  manner,  and  who,  if  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  find  fault,  would  reason  with  and  advise  them  in  tlie  spir- 
it of  christian  meekness  and  disinterested  friendship. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  thought  them  deficient  in  point  of 
mental  acquirements,  either  from  their  previous  habits  of  life, 

*  Experience  has  long  since  convinced  me,  that  the  surest  and  best  means 
t>r  ascertaining  in  what  class  to  place  a  child,  is  to  let  bim  begin  at  the  lowest, 
and  work  his  way  upwaids  till  he  finds  his  own  level.  For  a  mon  particular 
explanation  of  tms  see  Dr.  Bell  *  On  The  Madras  System,' 
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or  the  want  of  proper  culture,  he  should  lend  them  such  ele- 
nientarj  books  as  would  store  their  minds  with  knowledge  ap- 
plicable to  their  sphere  of  action. 

Should  any  d^crence  be  observed  in  ike  treatunetd  or  ingtruciiom 
rf  ike  monUorSy  or  9emor  cla98e»l — In  their  treatment  not  eyen  a 
shadow  of  distinction  should  ever  be  perceivable  ;  but  in  the 
mode  of  development  much  of  the  improvement  of  the  younger 
children  will  depend  on  the  attention  bestowed  on  their  teach- 
ers. These  little  agents,  if  properly  managed  and  inspirited^ 
will,  very  successfully,  and  with  great  pleasure,  communicate 
their  stock  of  information  to  the  classes  of  which  they  have 
•harge». 

Jb  ii  necessary  to  class  the  chiidren  as  in  other  schools  ? — Certain- 
ly ;  and  in  doing  this,  greater  powers  of  discrimination  will  be 
required  than  may  be  generally  imagined  ;  but  as  Dr.  Bell  just- 
ly observes,  there  should  be  as  few  classes  as  possible. 

Are  many  books  wantedy  and  why  ? — Pestalozzi  has  said,  that 
the  child  is  his  own  book,  and  certainly  books  can  be  of  no 
utility  till  the  energies  of  the  child  be  awakened,  and  he  be 
made  an  afiectionate  and  thinking  being  ;  then,  indeed,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  furnish  him  with  books  suited  to  his  capacify^ 
and  breathing  the  sweet  odour  of  moral  rectitude. 

Must  natural  objecls  be  as  much  introduced  as  possible  for  the 
mind  of  ike  child  to  act  fi/xm? — ^Yes,  for  the  sake  of  creating  new 
ideas  and  inclinations,  and  promoting  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  and 
also  that ybrm  and  language  may  accompany  each  other. 

Are  ike  children  allowed  some  little  time  to  play  ? — ^Necessarily; 
the  spirits,  when  under  confinement  are  generally  in  a  dull  and 
languishing  state;  besides,  to  debar  children  from  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  would,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  impede  their 
growth,  and  injure  their  health,  which  is  certainly  of  much  more 
consequence  than  learning  itself. 

Should  any  person  superintend,  or  direct  their  amusement  ? — ^Tbe 
master  or  mistress  should  always  be  an  attendant  observer  of 
their  pasttmes ;  hut  on  no  account  whatever  should  the  children 
be  interfered  with,  as  long  as  they  abstain  from  everything  in- 
jurious to  the  body,  or  tending  to  contaminate  the  mind.  A 
master,  however,  truly  interested  in  the  happiness,  or  rather 
moral  perfection,  of  his  little  flock,  will  occasionally  join'in  their 
games,  and  devise  new  sports  and  exercises. 

Are  they  to  be  provided  with  playthings  tkat  promote  muscuiar  e^- 
ercise  ? — Certainly,  and  particularly  if  they  can  be  rendered  in- 
atruroental  to  instruction,  as  well  as  conducive  to  wholesome 
exercise. 

What  shouid  be  ike  UrongeU  punishment  that  should  be  used  for 
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wUful  disobedience  ? — ^A  clear  and  public  elucidation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  o^nce,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  reprimand, 
and,  if  requisite,  some  little  privation.  But,  however  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  act,  an  inflexible  steadiness  of  purpose, 
united  to  treatment  the  most  mild  and  dispassionate,  should  ever 
be  evinced. 

i»  indu^ry  cf  any  kind  iniended  to  be  introdmced  ? — ^This  I  can*' 
not  doubt ;  as  it  is  necessary  for  man,  in  what  outward  conditioa 
soever  he  may  be  placed ;  and,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
when  the  system  shall  have  received  all  the  energies  of  which 
it  is  capable,  this  will  be  accomplished. 

Why  are  the  ratUmalfaculties  rfobservaHony  thot^ktj  and  expree*- 
9wn  to  be  ctdUvcUed  bifore  those  ariiJUial  powers  of  readmgy  tmtmgj 
nnd  cyphering  f — Because  more  natural,  and  of  course  more  im- 
mediately connected  with,  and  conducive  to  the  expansion  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  infant  heart  and  mind.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
urge  a  child  to  the  goal  of  knowledge  or  or  self  perfection, 
as  long  as  there  are  brambles  that  obstruct,  and  thorns  that 
encompass  the  road  ;  clear  away  the  one,  and  blunt  the  poignan- 
cy of  the  other, — he  may  then  be  wooed  forward,  because  he 
himself  will  begin  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  the  scene  that  lies 
before  him. 

Should  the  decfand  dumb^  as  well  as  the  blinds  be  admiUed  into 
these  schools  ? — Yes  ;  because  their  spiritual  powers,  and  mental 
capabilities  can  be  developed,  though  their  physical  or  organic 
structure  be  defective. 

Should  the  natural  formation  of  the  powers  precede  as  much  as 
possible  artijicitil  instruction  ?— Most  assuredly ;  if  the  soil  be  not 
well  and  sufficiently  cultivated  before  the  seed  be  committed  to 
its  bosom,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  an  abundant  harvest. 

Why  has  there  been  so  little  atteniion  paid  to  the  natural  expansion 
of  the  powers,  and  so  much  to  the  artificial  description  rf  them  ? — 

This  may  have  been  the  consequence  of  an  erroneous  edu- 
cation, the  ends  of  which  have  been  either  partial  or  mistaken. 
It  is  very  natural  to  give  our  pupils  a  repetition  of  the  lessons 
ourselves  have  heretofore  received. 

Must  we f  ^  human  sympathy  be  the  result  wanted,  quit  in  a  gretA 
measure  our  art^icial  course  of  rewards  and  punishments  ?«— Yes  ; 
because  they  give  the  mind  an  improper  bias.  The  mind  that  is 
morally  and  intellectually  developed,  needs  neither  the  excite- 
ment of  rewards,  nor  the  goad  of  punishment  ;  it  acts  from  the 
genuine  impulse  of  internal  rectitude,  independent  of  the  one  or 
the  other. 

Does  not  one  kind  action  ir^uence  a  chUd  nwre  than  volumes  of 
words  ? — Yes ;  because  he  can  much  more  readily  and  clearly 
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comprehend  actions,  which  are  unerring  demonstrations^  than 
understand  words,  which  are  mere  signs,  and  may  he  fallacioas. 
Does  the  good  success  of  the  system,  in  its  effect  on  childrehj  de- 
pend more  on  habits  than  on  rules  ? — On  hahits,  which  become 
permanent ;  whereas  rules  may  bo  forgotten  or  disregarded. 

Are  children  more  delighted  loith  this  mode  of  training  them,  than 
with  (he  old  system  of  constraining  fear  ? — With  this  mode,  which 
is  evidently  more  congenial  to  their  tender  minds,  and  sensitiye 
natures. 

At  what  age  is  a  child  sensible  of  shame j  or  ashamed  of  punish- 
ffi^  9 — III  children  of  a  lively  nature,  between  two  and  three. 
But  if  an  entire  and  absolute  influence  be  early  established,  by 
opening  a  way  to  the  hearty  there  cannot  possibly  exist  a  necessity 
for  corporal  punishment. 

Do  not  children  imtto/e,  tm&i6e,  or  adopt  virtues  as  soon  as  vices  ; 
and  why  ? — Generally  speaking,  more  prone  to  imitate  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  reason  is,  perhaps,  that  these  are  commonly  the  first 
presented  to  them.  The  infant  mind  possesses  powers,  though 
it  requires  to  be  furnished  with  ideas  ;  sorely  then,  if  we  sup- 
ply it  with  amiable  and  virtuous  ideas,  it  will  as  easily  and  as 
naturally  become  amiable  and  virtuous,  as  it  would  odious  and 
vicious  by  pursuing  a  contrary  mode. 

Must  a  child  rise  or  fall  in  its  natural  condition  according  to  the 
good  or  had  example  it  has  to  imitate,  imbibe ,  or  adopt  ? — Yes  ;  for 
as  example  is  far  more  potent,  and  much  more  durable  than 
precept ;  and  as  there  are  numberless  circumstances  to  which 
children  in  early  life  are  very  attentive,  it  is  of  much  moment 
what  sentiments  they  imbibe  from  their  parents  and  instructors, 
whose  whole  visible  deportment  will  powerfully,  though  insensi- 
bly, influence  the  opinions,  aflections,  and  future  conduct  of 
children, — consequently  their  happiness,  or  misery,  materially 
depends  on  the  good  or  bad  impressions  they  receive. 

Is  corporal  punishment  of  any  use  when  a  sense  of  shame  does  not 
attend  U  ? — As  the  only  tendency  of  corporal  punishment  is  to 
harden,  and  as  the  dread  of  it  on  young  children  is  the  fruitful 
source  of  falsehood,  it  should  ever  be  studiously  avoided  ;  in  the 
present  instance,  it  can  be  of  no  avail,  because  the  heart  that  is 
callous  to  shame,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  encompassed  in  a 
frame  steeled  to  punishment. 

Are  good  manners  to  be  cuUivaled  in  the  child  and  to  be  made  as 
hfMual  as  possible  ? — Yes  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  passports 
to  favour  in  every  stage  of  life,  and  because  he  should  he  early 
taught  the  respect  due  to  his  superiors. 

In  what  consists  the  principal  art  of  infant  education  ? — In  vary- 
ing and  opposing  the  subjects  of  attention,  so  that  they  succeed 
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each  other  io  reliefs ;  and  affect  the  mind  like  the  disposition  of 
an  elegant  garden,  by  a  great  number  of  well  placed  and  well 
contrasted  views. 

Is  the  nuM/er's  example  considered  of  the  first  importance  in  these 
schoolsy  io  quicken  the  slumbering  tie  that  binds  them  to  man  1 — Cer- 
tainly, for  it  sinks  deeper  into  the  heart  than  the  most  elaborate 
precepts  ;  and,  as  first  impressions  on  children,  though  incon- 
siderable in  themselves,  have  oilen  a  great,  as  well  as  a  lasting 
effect,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  every  master  should  so  con- 
duct himself  as  to  convince  the  children  under  his  care,  that  he 
considers  kind,  moral,  and  religious  behaviour  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Ovl  of  what  rank  ofhfe  shatUd  the  persons  be  chosen  toho  are  to 
conduct  such  schools  ? — An  eminent  gentleman.  Doctor  M — ,  has 
said,  ^  Out  of  that  rank  of  life  which  they  are  destined  to  teach.' 
Without  presuming  to  controvert  the  assertion,  I  conceive  those 
persons  most  eligible,  who  have  received  a  good  education,  pos- 
sess polished  manners,  have  lived  in  some  respectability,  and 
who  have  known  the  afflictions  attendant  on  poverity* 

Is  (here  any  necessity  of  brining  the  powers  of  the  soul  into  activ^ 
ity  by  the  exc^ment  cf  emvIcUion  1 — Not  in  the  least  \  emulation 
seldom  fails  to  engender  vain  glory,  if  not  pride,  and  is  often 
productive  of  other  mischievous  consequences. 

Is  there  any  kind  of  rewards  necessary  to  awaken  eMentionj  if 
children  are  actively y  intelligibly y  affectionately  excited  and  govern- 
ed ? — In  my  opinion,  none  ; — it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  ex- 
cite mercenary  feelings  ;  added  to  which  they  are  creative  of 

jealousy. 

Can  children  gain  too  much  experimental  knowledgCj  in  the  first 
eight  or  ten  years  of  their  lives ^  to  render  them  unfit  for  service  ? — 

So  far  from  conceiving  it  would  unfit  them  for  service,  I  should 
deem  those  best  adapted  for  it,  who  possessed  such  knowledge  ; 
because  such  persons  would  not  only  feel  and  understand,  but 
more  readily  and  cheerfully  perform  the  duties  their  respective 
stations  may  demand. 

TVhy  are  the  precepts  which  are  stored  up  in  the  minds  of  chit- 
dreny  so  little  influential  on  self  improvement  ? — Most  probably  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  clearly  elucidated,  properly  impressed, 
and  rightly  directed. 
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Children's  Questions, 
[The  following  paragraphs  are  from  Locke,  and  other  emi- 
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nent  writers  on  education,  whose  sentiments  are  selected  aod 
classed  in  the  Parents'  Friend.     The  observations  quoted  are 
perhaps  somewhat  ordinary  in  their  character  ;  but  they  relate 
to  a  subject  of  great  moment  in  parental  management  and  influ- 
ence  ;  and  they  suggest  a  very  natural  and  salutary  method  of 
developing  the  mental  faculties^-^Ieaving  the  child  the  free  and 
natural  action  of  his  own  powers,  and  yet  furnishing  him  with 
all  requisite  guidance.] 

CcRiosiTT  in  children  is  but  an  appetite  after  knowledge, 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  the  great  instrument  nature 
has  provided  to  remove  that  ignorance  they  were  born  with,  and 
which  without  this  busy  inquisifiveness  would  make  them  dull  and 
useless  creatures.  To  encourage  this  temper,  a  child  should 
never  be  checked  or  discountenanced  for  any  inquiries  he  shall 
make,  but  a  plain  answer  should  be  given,  and  the  subjects  ex* 
plained  to  htm  as  far  as  is  suitable  to  his  age  and  capacity.  But 
great  care  should  be  taken,  that  they  never  receive  deceitful  and 
eluding  answers.  They  easily  perceive  when  they  are  slighted 
and  deceived,  and  quickly  learn  the  trick  of  neglect,  dissimula- 
tion, and  falsehood,  which  they  observe  others  to  make  use  of; 
and  if  by  chance  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they 
should  not  know,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  tell  them  plainly 
that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them  to  know,  than  to  pop 
them  off  with  a  falsehood  or  a  frivolous  answer. 

If  a  child  is  fond  of  reasoning,  care  should  be  taken  that  this 
inclination  is  not  checked  in  him,  and  that  he  is  not  misled  by 
captious  or  fallacious  ways  of  talking  to  him  ;  and  if  his  reasons 
are  quite  out  of  the  way,  let  him,  without  being  laughed  at  for 
his  mistake,  be  gently  put  into  the  right.  For  after  all,  reason, 
being  the  highest  and  most  important  faculty  o£  our  minds,  de- 
eerves  the  greatest  care  and  attention  in  cultivating  it ;  the  right 
improvement  and  exercise  of  it  being  the  ifighest  perfection  thai 
a  man  can  attain  to  in  this  life. 

The  thoughts  of  a  child  resemble  a  lighted  candle  exposed  to 
the  wind.  He  asks  a  question  perhaps,  but  before  you  can  re- 
ply his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  ceiling,  and  he  is  counting  all  the 
figures  that  are  painted  there,  or  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  win- 
dows ;  and  if  you  attempt  to  lead  him  back  to  his  first  idea,  it 
seems  as  great  a  restraint  to  him,  as  if  you  were  to  imprison 
him.  You  shpuld  therefore  be  very  cautious  in  exercising  the 
faculties  of  his  mind,  until  they  have  gained  sufficient  strength. 
Always  answer  his  questions  immediately,  and  suffer  him  to  ask 
othersj  when  inclined.   Keep  his  curiosity  alive,  supply  him  with 
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good  materials,  and  wait  patiently  till  his  mind  has  gained 
strength  ;  and  then  the  ideas  yon  have  instilled  into  him  will  nat- 
urally be  combined,  and  assist  him  to  reason  justly. 

Content  yoarself  with  following  and  assisting  nature.  As 
children  know  little,  they  must  not  be  encouraged  to  talk  much  ; 
but  as  they  have  much  to  learn,  they  are  always  inclined  to  ask 
questions.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  them  plain  answers  and  some* 
times  add  an  easy  simile  to  render  your  explanation  the  clearer. 
If  they  judge  too  decidedly  on  subjects  of  which  they  are  igno- 
rant, puzzle  them  with  fresh  questions,  till  they  feel  their  error, 
without  bluntly  contradicting  them.  At  the  same  time  show 
them  by  some  real  mark  of  esteem,  not  by  mere  idle  praise,  that 
you  are  much  better  satisfied  with  their  doubting  and  asking 
questions  about  what  they  do  not  understand,  than  even  with  a 
just  opinion.  This  is  the  best  way  to  teach  them  politeness  and 
and  true  modesty,  and  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  those 
disputes  that  so  commonly  prevail  among  young  people  of  little 
information.  Endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  the  curiosity  nat- 
ural to  children.  In  the  country,  when  they  see  a  windmill  and 
ask  what  it  is,  take  this  opportunity  to  describe  to  them  the  pro- 
cess by  which  bread  is  made  ;  and  when  they  see  reapers  in  a 
fields  explain  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  the  corn  is  sown 
and  multiplies  in  the  earth.  Never  appear  tired  of  their  ques- 
tions, for  these  are  the  means  ofiered  you  by  nature  to  facilitate 
their  instruction.  Let  them  see,  you  take  pleasure  in  informing 
them,  and  you  may  thus  insensibly  teach  them  how  every  article, 
that  is  useful  to  man  or  an  object  of  commerce,  is  made.  Thus, 
without  any  particular  study,  they  will  by  degrees  not  only  learn 
the  best  manner  of  preparing  every  article  they  use,  but  the  fair 
price  of  each,  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  economy. 

When  your  child  plies  you  with  questions,  do  not  discourage 
him  ;  for  curiosity  well  turned  is  the  mainspring  of  knowledge. 
He  will  probably  ask  more  than  you  have  skill  to  answer  ;  if  this 
be  the  case  acknowledge  it  hopestly,  and  do  not  save  your  own 
credit  by  chiding  or  laughing  at  him  for  his  impertinence  ;  if  the 
thing  be  above  his  comprehension,  or  not  proper  to  be  known,  or 
too  trifling  to  deserve  pains,  show  him  that  calmly  ;  if  none  of 
these  obstacles  interfere,  explain  the  matter  clearly  to  his  capaci- 
ty, or  which  is  better,  where  it  can  be  done,  follow  Socrates' 
method,  by  leading  him  dexterously  to  find  out  the  proper  answer 
for  himself. 
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MODES    OF    INSTRUCTION   C0N8IDERED   IN    RELATION    TO    HEALTH. 

[The  following  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the 
early  numbers  of  the  French  Journal  of  Education,  by  M.  Bal- 
ly, an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  profession.  Several  of 
the  writer's  humane  and  just  observations  apply  to  methods  more 
prevalent,  perhaps,  in  foreign  countries  than  in  the  United  States ; 
but  the  benevolent  spirit  of  his  remarks  would  exert  a  favourable 
influonce  on  education  universally,  if  incorporated  with  existing 
systems  of  exercise  and  discipline,  especially  in  elementary 
schools.  The  sentiments  of  M.  Bally  extend,  in  their  true  ap- 
plication, not  only  to  the  use  of  corporal  severities,  but  to  all 
modifications  of  pain  and  fear  which  may  be  avoided,  by  recourse 
to  other  expedients.  The  teachers  of  primary  schools,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  sometimes  contract  a  harshness  of  manner,  which 
wears  away  the  tenderness  of  the  spirit  of  childhood,  or  a  habit 
of  hasty  and  impatient  expression,  which,  through  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  sympathy,  disturbs  and  irritates  the  temper  of  the  pu* 
pils,  and  contributes  to  render  school  hours  unnecessarily  irk- 
some to  their  feelings. 

The  state  of  restraint  and  confinement,  too,  in  which  it  is  so 
customary  to  retain  children  at  school,  is  justly  stigmatized  in 
the  following  essay.  A  great  reformation  in  this  particular  iS| 
no  doubt,  gaining  ground  in  every  community  where  education 
is  professedly  a  subject  of  common  interest ;  and  much  of  this 
iniprovement  is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  of  mutu- 
al instruction,  which  requires  a  comparatively  ample  allotment 
of  space  for  its  various  exercises,  and  which  is  now  so  generally 
adopted,  at  least  in  schools  destined  for  large  numbers  of  pu- 
pils. A  more  effectual  remedy,  however,  for  the  evils  of  pre- 
mature sedentary  constraint  has  ofiered  itself  recently,  in  the 
system  pursued  in  the  infant  schools.  These  institutions,  by 
their  salutary  arrangements  for  exercise  and  health,  have  de- 
monstrated that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  education 
that  we  abstain  from  doing  injury  to  the  bodily  system  of  chil- 
dren ;^  but  that  a  considerate  regard  to  healthful  accommodation 
is  essential  to  the  free  development  of  the  mental  energies,  and 
favourable,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  that  of  the  moral  powers,  in 
relation  to  the  intercoure  of  life,  and  to  the  prospects  which  ex- 
tend to  a  higher  state  of  being. 

Alluding  to  the  exploded  custom  of  wrapping  up  infants  in  in- 
numerable folds  of  clothing,  the  author  proceeds  as  follows.] 

It  has  been  seen,  in  fact,  that  the  injurious  custom  of  con- 
fining the  members  checked  the  expansion  of  the  physical  frame  ; 
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and  that,  in  exercising  an  illjudged  constraint  during  the  period 
of  instruction,  the  moral  facuHies  are  impaired,  at  the  same  time 
that  disease  is  entailed  on  the  organs. 

As  the  fault  is  the  same  in  all  the  stages  of  instruction,  it  pro- 
duces universally  the  same  effects  :  it  injures  the  delicate  organ- 
ization of  youth,  and  extends  obvious  detriment  to  the  health. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  comprehend,  in  the  same  strictures^ 
both  what  concerns  primary  instruction,  and  what  exists  in  stages 
more  advanced. — Hufeland  has  said,  It  is  only  the  best  physical 
and  moral  education,  which  can  put  man  in  possession  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  powers. 

To  command  and  to  enforce  a  sustained  attention  in  schools, 
it  has  been  deemed  indispensable  to  recur  sometimes  to  threats — 
sometimes  to  chastisements.  As  the  language  of  reason  could 
not  suffice  to  render  motionless,  little  beings  whom  nature  en- 
tices to  a  course  opposed  to  our  views,  we  have  recourse  to  in« 
struments  of  pain.         »        »         «         «         #         * 

The  custom  is  bad  ;  if  recent  attempts  have  proved  that  a  just 
distribution  of  rewards,  that  a  privation  of  them,  that  the  fear 
of  blame,  that  a  lively  emulation,  maintained,  revived,  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  expedients,  and  supported  by  a  regular  system  of 
gymnastic  movements  which  render  instruction  agreeable  ; — if 
these  attempts  have  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  coercive 
measures. 

This  proof,  then,  is  furnished  ;  and  every  day  it  receives  a 
new  degree  of  confirmation  in  those  primary  schools  which  char- 
ity and  beneficence  are  raising  amidst  troubles  and  confusion.* 
By  the  routine  adopted,  study  is  varied  ;  and,  ceasing  to  be  mo- 
notonous, it  has  ceased  to  be  injurious  to  health  and  irksome  to  the 
mind.  Attention  is  discontinued  the  moment  it  becomes  fa- 
tiguing, and  is  exchanged  for  slight  exercises  which  form  apart 
of  the  system  of  operations  ;  and  which  only  serve  to  enliven 
the  youthful  spirit,  and  relieve  the  action  of  the  brain.  By  this 
innocent  expedient,  the  body  is  never  fatigued,  and  the  intellect 
retains  all  the  energy  it  requires.  The  pupil  takes  more  inter- 
est in  exertion  which  pleases  him  :  he  performs  it  with  so  much 
more  alacrity,  as  he  never  suffers  from  it.  It  is  thus  that  all  the 
faculties,  all  the  organs,  simultaneously  employed,  operate  to 
the  best  advantage.     This  result  is  decisive. 

Strange  affair  !  Our  instructors,  though  so  well  nurtured  in 
the  reading  of  the  ancients,  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have 
overlooked  the  necessity  of  two  inseparable  educations,  which 

*  Alluding  to  the  monitorial  schools  established'  in  1815,  by  the  Society  for 
Elementary  liistruction. — Ed 
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ought  always  to  advance  hand  in  hand — ^that  of  the  body,  and 
that  of  the  mind  ;  and,  hj  a  consequence  very  natural,  they  have 
neglected  the  principle  of  enforcing  the  one  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other*  For,  as  Montaigne  says,  It  is  not  a  sou/,  it  is  not 
a  body  that  we  cultivate — it  is  a  man.  We  are  not  to  form  them 
separately,  but  to  conduct  them  equally — as  a  couple  of  steeds 
attached  to  the  same  pole. 

In  colleges,  the  time  is  very  well  divided  between  exertion  and 
recreation.  All  the  advantage,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
obtained  from  these  which  might  have  been.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  direct  them  in  the  most  advantageous  ways  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  powers,  as  is  practised  in  some  establishments 
of  Germany.  But  this  is  not  the  object  of  our  present  discus- 
sion. Our  only  question,  here,  is  in  relation  to  what  is  custom- 
ary during  the  time  of  application,  and  to  the  happy  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  primary  establishments. 

It  appears  singular  that  this  intermixture  of  exercises  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  ;  that  this  combination,  so  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  the  intellect,  and  so  calculated  to  maintain  the 
body  in  all  its  vigour,  could  be  considered  as  an  innovation. 
Independently  of  the  precepts  of  Plato,  who  recommends  to  ren- 
der instruction  agreeable  by  varying  it  with  amusements  and  re- 
creations, the  method  of  the  Greeks  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
authentic  relations  transmitted  by  their  writers,  and  by  those  of 
Rome — as  Cicero  and  Quinctilian. 

During  the  last  age,  great  efforts  were  made  to  divest  the 
moments  of  exertion  of  whatever  rendered  them  wearisome.  The 
method  which  we  now  employ  was  almost  entirely  known  to 
Rollin.  We  have  seen  the  modifications  introduced  in  1744  by 
the  Abbe'  Bectaud,  for  reading  only.  But  M.  Gauthier,  guided 
by  his  genius,  embraced  a  much  more  extensive  career  in  1786, 
and  he  extended  to  all  instruction  in  grammar,  geography,  and 
history,  the  happy  conception  to  aid  these  branches  by  means  of 
games.  He  also  succeeded  in  rendering  less  dry  and  less  fa- 
tiguing the  study  of  arithmetic.  Some  of  his  improvements  in 
aid  of  this  science  ought  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
physical  education,  and  in  the  records  of  instruction.  It  is  thus 
that  in  the  institute  at  Yverdun  has  been  discovered  the  art 
equally  of  avoiding  the  exhaustion  of  the  mind  and  that  of  the 
organs,  which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  former — in  sup- 
plying the  scholars  with  movable  objects,  which  they  add  or 
substract  to  form  different  numbers, — a  practice  somewhat  re- 
sembling that  of  the  Dutch,  who  make  use  of  small  cubes  for  the 
same  purpose.         *  *  *  «  *  # 

This  method  approaches  to  those  which  we  employ,  at  pres- 
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ent,  in  our  primarj  establishments, — in  the  manner  in  *which 
calculations  are  sometimes  formed,  by  the  children  themselves, 
who  assemble  or  separate,  in  order  to  yarj  numbers  by  frequent 
change  of  place:  they  favour,  in  this  way,  that  motion  which  we 
consider  the  source  and  the  guaranty  of  good  health  ;  convinced, 
as  we  are,  along  with  Ackermann,  that  ^  movement  is  almost  as 
necessary  to  man  as  nourishment.' 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  appealing  continually  to  the  ancients, 
when  we  treat  of  physical  education:  to  neglect  their  precepts 
would  be  to  reject  the  lessons  of  nature,  which  they  knew  so 
well  how  to  copy,  and  to  succeed  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  act 
more  wisely  than  by  studying  them. 

In  collecting  the  knowledge  thus  scattered,  men  capable  of 
seizing  the  true  points  of  view  have  come  to  found  those  estab- 
lishments which  are  the  admiration  of  our  day.  The  institution 
at  Yverdun  is  well  known — a  sort  of  wonder — raised  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  conceive 
the  hope  of  enjoying  it  in  our  country. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  our  present  inquiry  extends  only  to 
the  important  modification  introduced  during  the  time  of  mental 
exertion  itself — a  modification  so  necessary,  so  indispensable, 
that,  of  itself,  it  seems  to  us  capable  of  correcting  the  faults  of 
the  old  system  ;  and  that  we  see  no  security  for  the  feeble  or- 
ganization of  some  children,  if  it  is  not  decidedly  adopted  in  all 
departments  of  instruction. 

We  confine  to  their  benches,  for  several  hours  in  succession, 
the  little  scholars  in  our  primary  schools,  as  is  done  in  colleges: 
we  demand  of  them  a  continual  stillness,  against  which  their 
whole  nature  revolts  ;  we  enforce  the  attention  of  grave  years,  at 
an  epoch  when  the  mind,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  mobility, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  pass  over  a  great  number  of  objects  at 
once,  in  order  to  secure  a  liberal  provision  of  ideas.  It  is  thus 
that  the  brain,  an  organ  so  delicate,  becomes  fatigued,  exhaust- 
ed, and  ultimately  produces  disordered  principles,  incongruous 
thoughts,  and  ^sometimes  falls  into  idiotism — a  result  sufficiently 
ascertained  in  several  instances  of  persons  originally  possessed 
of  great  intellect. 

Unfortunately  the  experience  of  ages  is  lost  upon  men.  The 
majority,  seduced  by  the  charm  of  hypotheses,  give  themselves 
up  to  speculative  meditations  rather  than  to  the  observation  of 
nature.  One  daily  sees  in  families,  injuries  caused  by  an  edu- 
cation well  conceived  in  relation  to  the  intellectual  faculties,  but 
badly  directed  as  regards  the  physical  frame  ;  and,  far  from  en- 
deavouring to  understand  or  correct  their  views,  people  remain- 
ing utterly  unsuspicious  that  such  a  mistake  exists.    Parents 
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for  bodily  exercise,  or  the  strong  induceinents  to  it  which  are  nalo- 
rally  attached  to  particular  occupations.  Of  this  we  have  an  exam- 
ple in  the  art  of  agriculture,  or  in  the  mechanic  arts  ;  and  for« 
merly  the  same  was  true,  to  some  extent,  in  most  emplojmentSy 
where  exercise  and  recreation  were  habitual  and  reputahle  among 
all  classes  of  society,  and  even  the  sedentary  citizen,  by  a  wise 
arrangement  of  his  business,  and  an  enlightened  compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  nature,  encountered  no  obstacle  in  his  pro- 
gress to  a  fresh  and  healthy  old  age.  Now — and  particularly  in 
city  life — the. case  is  very  different:  amusement  and  recreation 
are  looked  on  with  a  suspicious  eye,  as  nearly  akin  to  dissipa- 
tion. The  rich  man  may  ride,  but  even  that  sparingly,  if  he 
would  be  respectabie-'^the  man  in  humbler  circumstances  may 
walk,  but  he  is  of  necessity  under  restrictions  from  the  weather. 
No  place  is  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  city  population, 
where  light  and  exhilarating  exercise  may  be  enjoyed  at  all 
times,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time  ;  and,  as  for  our  gymnasia,  they 
are  ridiculed  by  the  majority,  and  soon  abandoned  by  even  the 
few  who  have  courage  to  resort  to  them  ;  and  unfortunately 
parents  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  negligent  or  indifferent  to  per- 
mit their  children  to  derive  any  benefit  from  them.  A  tacit  con- 
spiracy against  health  seems  thus  to  have  been  formed  ;  and  both 
energy  and  enterprizo  are  needed  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
break  it  up.  In  plain  language,  the  best  hope  of  the  young  for 
permanent  health  and  constant  activity,  lies  with  the  teachers  of 
elementary  schools.  Exercise,  to  be  taken  efiectually,  must  be 
taken  habitually,  in  early  years,  and  may  be  judiciously  called 
in,  to  relieve  and  vary  the  exercises  of  school  tuition,  and  so 
wrought  up  with  mental  exertion,  that  it  may  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  invigorating  both  mind  and  body  ;  while  haply  it  may 
early  form  a  taste  for  purer  animal  gratifications  than  otherwise 
are  wont  to  be  current  in  society,  and  so  may  subserve  the  great 
.purpose  of  elevating  the  human  nfmd,  and  improving  the  general 
character.] 
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POPULAR   IMPROVEMENT. 

[Our  readers  will  be  gratified,  we  think,  at  observiog  the  fol- 
lowing evidences  of  the  diffusion  of  a  spirit  for  general  improve- 
ment, in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  ac- 
tivity excited  so  extensively  for  useful  objects  ;  and  not  the  less 
so  that  the  undertaking  here  suggested — and,  indeed,  already 
advanced,  in  many  places,  to  a  good  degree  of  progress — em* 
braces  excellent  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  education,  inr 
that  department  particularly  which  most  requires  reformation — 
the  instruction  of  district  schools.  Seminaries  for  teachers  are 
not  as  yet  in  regular  operation  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and, 
desirable  as  they  are,  it  must  be  some  time  before  one  teacfa«r  ja 
a  hundred  can  obtain  the  bctaelk  of-tbem.  The  society  proposed 
in  the  following  extracts,  furnishes  an  accessibU  school  of  good 
practical  instruction  for  teachers,  to  every  town  where  interest 
and  enterprize  sufficient  can  be  called  into  action. 

The  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  the  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence, the  formation  of  intellectual  taste,  and  the  promotion  of 
moral  improvement,  are  obviously  of  great  importance  in  every 
point  of  view — so  much  so  that  any  observation  of  ours  on  such 
topics  would  be  useless.  We  leaye  these  subjects  to  their  own 
weight  with  the  minds  of  all  who  may  peruse  the  following  par- 
agraphs. 

*  The  first  of  these  extracts,  it  will  be  observed,  is  from  a  com- 
munication in  the  Richmond  Visitor,  the  second  from  a  similar 
article  in  the  Boston  Recorder  ;  the  third  is  from  a  correspoQ* 
dent  of  our  own  publication  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  circular  issued 
by  Mr.  Holbrook,  the  individual  whom  we  have  bad  occasion 
more  than  once  to  mention,  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  form- 
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mation  of  associations  such  as  are  described  in  Ihb  advertise- 
ments.] 

Sodetyfor  the  itnprovement  of  Education: 

m 

For  the  Visitor  and  Telegraph. — Mr.  Editor,  The  object  of  this 
communication  is  l!o  submit  to  your  readers  a  few  considera- 
tions, on  two  very  important  suggestions  which  I  have  hitely 
seen  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  (published  in  Boston^) 
recommending  the  adoption  oT  certain  measures,  whichjltbink, 
would  give  a  new  impulse  to  education  in  our  state,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  and  beneficial  efifects.     One  is,  the  formation  of 
a  society  for  the  improvement   of  education,  the  other  which 
might  be  accomplished,  with  little  trouble  and  expense  in  every 
common  school,  viz.  having  a  library  belonging  to  every  school. 
And  first,  we  wish  local  societies  and  associations  to  be  formed 
under  the  direct  impulse  of  local  circumstances;  similar  to  the 
county  associations  in  Connecticut  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation.    Let  intelligent  and  influential  men  in  every   county  be 
associated  for  this  purpose  ;  who  shall  give  their  united  efforts 
and  particular  countenance  to  the  improvement  of  schools.  Who 
shall  visit  the  schools  in  their  county,  attend  examinations,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  mode  of  discipline  and  instruction  ; 
and  be  expected  to  propose  any  alteration  in  any  particular.  The 
effects  which  would  result  from  the  cooperation  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation must  be  apparent  to  all. 

To  direct  public  sentiment,  and  awaken  a. deep  and  active  in- 
terest, in  the  public,  is  the  most  essential  requisite  to  the  suc- 
cess of  education.  The  formation  of  such  a  society  would  pro- 
duce this  effect  more  directly  and  certainly  than  any  other  plan 
which  could  be  adopted.  Its  peculiar  province  would  be  to  offer 
information  and  opinions  to  the  community,  and  induce  those 
who  have  authority,  to  act  on  them.  The  systems  of  teaching, 
even  in  our  best  schools,  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  teachers 
too  oAen  incompetent  to  discharge  their  duties.  The  books  used, 
and  the  adapting  of  various  studies  to  different  stages  of  the  mind, 
are  often  managed  injudiciously  and  with  great  injury  to  the  pu- 
pil. The  associated  efforts  of  a  society,  such  as  is  proposed, 
would  greatly  aid  the  teacher  and  benefit  the  child.  No  one  is 
acquainted  with  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  draw  conclusions, 
on  which  he  may  rely.  One  may  be  informed  as  to  one  partic- 
ular, and  another,  on  another  ;  but  no  individual  can  take  a  view 
of  the  whole  ground.     These  advantages  can  only  be  secured 
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by  concentrated  and  vigorous  efTorts.  The  teacher  knowing  that 
the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharges  his  duty,  are 
observed  by  vigilant  and  intelligent  men,  and  through  these,  by 
the  public,  would  not  fail,  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation,  to  give 
his  whole  time  and  exertions,  to  his  duties.  Some  teachers  do  not 
need  this  stimulus,  but  with  a  large  majority  how  necessary  is 
it! — Under  the  auspices  of  such  an  association,  our  schools  would 
not  be  supplied  with  men  incompetent  to  teach,  both  from  want 
of  information  and  disposition:  men  of  education  and  talents 
would  be  induced  to  engage  in  teaching  and  to  make  it  a  profes- 
sional business.  In  England  and  France^  societies  though  more 
extensive  than  could  be  formed  at  once  in  our  country,  have  been 
formed,  and  are  receiving  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  in  those  countries.  In  New-England,  education  is 
receiving  great  benefit  from  the  superintendence  of  committees. 
2d.  But  we  have  proposed  to  consider  another  improvement  ; 
one  which  we  think  would  tend  greatly  to  enhance  the  useful- 
ness and  influence  of  schools,  viz.,  to  attach  to  every  school  a 
library  of  juveniie  hooks.  Wo  mean  not  an  expensive  collection 
but  such  as  might  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  suited 
to  interest  the  minds  of  young  children.  Let  individuals  inter- 
ested m  a  school,  voluntarily  engage  to  bear  the  expenses.  And 
no  doubt  there  are  many,  who,  through  benevolence  merely ^would 
contribute  to  this  object.  But  do  any  doubt  if  children  can  be- 
come interobited,  through  curiosity,  in  any  book  ?  We  have  seen 
it  done,  wherever  it  has  been  tried  ;  we  have  seen  children  as 
young  as  7  or.  8  years,  as  much  interested  in  a  simple  and  inter- 
esting story,  (such  as  Lazy  Lawrence)  as  persons  of  mature 
minds  would  be  in  a  novel.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  a 
child  who  would  receive  the  rod,  at  every  recitation,  rather  than 
study  his  lesson,  would  read  with  delight  and  eagerness,  a  little 
story.  If  this  be  the  fact  how  much  useful  talent  is  lost,  for  the 
want  of  encouragement,  which  could  be  given  with  so  little 
trouble  and  expense.  Could  children  at  school  have  suitable 
books  laid  before  them  by  their  tutor,  and  be  encouraged  to  read 
them,  the  probability  is,  that  most  if  not  all,  would  by  the  time 
they  leave  school  have  cuhivated  a  fondness  for  reading  ;  and 
thus  even  those  who  have  only  an  English  education,  would  go 
into  the  world  prepared  to  make  well  informed  and  useful  men. 
But  now  most  of  this  class  are  as  destitute  of  general  informa- 
tion as  they  are  of  Latin  or  Greek.  Could  a  taste  for  reading 
be  cultivated  at  school,  when  engaged,  in  business^  their  leisure 
hours,  which  are  now  devoted  to  idleness  and  dissipation,  would 
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be  giveh  to  seeking  useful  informatioD*  Might  not  many  Tictiiiis 
of  vice  be  thus  rescued  from  ruiu^  and  their  time  and  talents 
secured  to  the  cause  of  morality  ? 

Benefits  of  tiie  Lijcemn  as  a  social  insiUulum, 

Ihr  the  Recorder, — Messrs.  Editors,  It  may  perhaps  be  a  prop- 
er inquiry,  whether  the  'deficiency  both  of  intellectual  and 
moral  taste,  which  forms  so  unhappy  a  trait  in  the  character  of 
a  large  majority,  even  of  the  ckizens  of  New-England,  6968  not 
arise  from  the  almost  total  neglect  of  means  to  furnish  yoang 
people  with  places  of  resort,  where  they  can  cultivate,  not  only 
their  social,  but  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  ;  where 
their  social  intercourse  and  amusements  shall  be  turned  in  such 
a  channel  as  to  refine  their  feelings,  enlightep,  elevate,  and  dig- 
nify their  minds,  and  soUen  and  purify  their  hearts  ;  where  they 
shall  be  furnished  both  with  inducements  and  means  for  carry- 
ing on,  at  their  stated  meetings,  and  in  their  daily  intercourse, 
a  plan  of  conversation,  reading  and  other  exercises,  which 
will  call  into  operation  all  the  faculties  that  constitute  their 
dignity  and  worth,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  their  hopes. 

If  every  town  should  be  furnished  with  a  place  of  meeting  for 
young  people  and  others,  where  should  be  deposited  for  their 
use,  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  important  branches  of  a 
popular  practical  education,  and  specimens  in  natural  history  ; 
and  if  the  same  interest  should  be  taken,  and  the  same  efforts 
made  for  conducting  a  course  of  weekly  instruction,  as  operate 
in  favour  of  Sabbath  Schools,  it  would  probably  not  fail  of  p^q« 
ducing  a  go'^d  effect.  It  would  give  direction  to  their  conver- 
sation, and  lead  them  to  a  course  of  reading  and  study,  which 
would  tend,  to  enlighten  and  expand  their  minds  ;  and  by  giving 
them  a  respect  for  their  own  characters,  would  raise  them  above 
vulgar  pleasures,  and  debasing  vices. 

At  such  a  place  teachers  might  hold  weekly  meetings,  and  in- 
troduce such  exercises  as  would  tend  to  improve  themselves, 
and  raise  the  character  of  their  schools.  Misses  and  lads,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  v»ho  now  almost  waste  their  time  in  dis^ 
trict  schools,  might  receive  instruction  upon  such  subjects,  and 
under  i^uch  advantages,  as  are  fitted  to  their  age,  advancement, 
and  pursuits.  At  such  a  place,  societies  of  ladies,  or  of  gentle- 
men, or  both,  which  are  formed  for  benevolent  and  literary  ob- 
jects, might  hold  their  meetings  and  increase  the  success  of  their 
operations.    Here  also  Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schoola  might 
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meet,  and  receive  light  and  strength  from  the  common  fountain. 
In  a  word  it  might  be  a  place  to  which  persons  of  every  age, 
condition,  and  pursuit,  might  occasionally  resort,  to  advance  their 
inteliectal  and  moral  prosperity,  and  to  add  their  portion  of  aid 
to  the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  religion,  to  the  pros- 
perity and  perpetuity  of  our  government,  and  the  continuance 
and  happiness  of  our  nation. 

Knowing  that  many  others  have  views  of  this  subject  simihur 
to  my  own,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  suggesting  the  ques- 
tion, for  consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be  good  policy  for 
towns,  while  they  are  providing  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  to  provide  means  to  have  their  benefits  increased,  ex-* 
tended,  and  continued,  by  presenting  opportunities  for  the  instruc- 
tion and  improvement  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  profited 
by  their  instruction  ;  to  take  some  measures  to  direct  amuse- 
ments and  social  intercourse  in  channels,  which  will  lead  to  in* 
telligence,  respectability,  and  happiness.  Sucl)  is  the  object  of 
the  Lyceums  which  are  established  indifferent  parts  of  the  coun* 
try. 

7%e  Lycmm  proposed  as  an  aid  to  popular  education, 

Th  the  Editor  of  the  Teachev^B  Guide, — Among  enlightened 
minds,  there  is  I  believe,  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  impor- 
tance or  necessity  of  a  Board  of  Education.  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  no  measures  of  a  uniform,  general,  or  efficient  character  can 
be  taken,  until  the  views  and  efforts  of  individuals  are  concen- 
trated and  combined. 

Though  it  cannot  be  made  a  question  whether  it  is,  or  is  not 
desirable  and  necessary  for  a  society  or  Board  to  be  organized 
for  the  general  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge,  and  particularly 
for  introducing  a  uniform  and  improving  system  of  Popular  Ed- 
ucation, the  manner  of  organizing  and  conducting  its  operations, 
is  a  question  worthy  of  mature  deliberation.  It  will  be  agreed 
by  all,  that  it  is  a  grand  point,  to  induce  and  enable  the  whole 
community  to  partake,  both  of  its  spirit  and  advantages,  as  far 
as  possible.  To  do  this,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  have 
such  a  society  so  organized,  that  it  will  be  supplied  with  regular 
channels  of  communication  with  every  section,  and  every  de- 
partment of  the  community,  both  for  diffusing  and  receiving  in-' 
formation. 

To  infuse  life  and  vigour  into  every  part,  and  all  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  on  which  it  is  designed  to  operate,  it  ought  to 
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be  connectexl,  both  by  a  vein  and  an  artery  with  every  town  and 
every  village  of  the  county  for  which  it  is  intended. 

To  establish  this  connexion,  to  furnish  these  channels  for  col« 
lecting  and  difiusing  knowledge,  and  for  keeping  up  a  healthj 
and  vigorous  action  through  the  whole  system,  I  beg  leave  to 
propose  through  the  Journal,  that  the  towns  and  villages  in  New 
Erlgland,  should  have  established  in  each,  upon  some  uniforni 
plan,  a  society  for  mutual  improvement  and  the  improvement  of 
schools,  or  for  the  general  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
popular  and  practical  education.  To  have  each  society  supplied 
with  books,  particularly  a  juvenile  library,  apparatus  for  familiar 
and  practical  illustrations  in  the  sciences,  and  a  collection  of 
specimens  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  such  other  articles  as 
they  shall  think  fitted  to  advance  their  own  interests  or  those  of 
the  public.  These  articles  to  be  deposited  in  some  convenient 
place  for  all  classes  who  are  disposed  to  resort  to  it,  and  partic- 
ularly for  young  people  to  hold  periodical  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instruction  from  such  person  or  persons  as  will 
undertake  or  shall  be  procured  to  give  it  ;  which  meetings  will 
furnish  an  opportunity  and  occasion  to  return  books,  and  re- 
ceive others  fVom  the  library.  To  have  all  the  societies  in  a 
county  united  by  a  Board  of  Delegates,  which  shall  be  a  Board 
of  Education  for  the  county,  and  auxiliary  to  a  general  one  for 
the  state.  The  general  Board  to  consist  of  delegates  or  repre- 
sentatives sent  from  the  several  county  Boards.  To  have  pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  the  General  Board  a  periodical 
journal,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  containing  treatises  on  various 
branched  of  science  and  usefc^l  knowledge  generally,  and  such 
works  as  shall  be  thought  calculated  to  diffuse  intelligence,  and 
promote  activity  throughout  the  society  and  the  community  in 
general. 

If  the  Legislature  of  each  of  the  Now.  England  states  should 
authorize  such  a  board  to  act  in  behalf  of  schools  and  of  popu- 
lar education  generally,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  some 
connexion  or  communication  by  annual  meetings  of  representa- 
tives or  otherwise,  between  all  the  state  Boards,  and  by  that 
means  give  uniformity,  symmetry,  energy  and  effect,  to  a  sys- 
tem of  operations,  designed  to  qualify  the  rising  generation  to 
to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  the  world,  to  obey  and  resemble 
their  Creator,  and  to  advance Jn  knowledge  and  goodness. 

Ch'cular. 
£The  first  part  of  the  following  advertisements' was  communi- 
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cated  in  substance  in  a  former  number.  But  as  it  seemed  de- 
sirable that  the  whole  should  be  presented  at  one  view,  it  was 
thought  preferable  to  incur  the  risk  of  repetition  on  a  subject  of 
so  ihuch  importance.] 

Amtr%ca%  lAiceum. — The  undersigned  agree  to  associate  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Branch  of  the  American  Lyce- 
-  urn,  and  adopt  the  following  articles  for  their  Constitution. 

Art.  I.     The  objects  of  the  Lyceum  are  the  impirovement  of 
its  members  in  useful  knowlege,  and  the  advancement  of  Popu- 
lar Education,  by  introducing  uniformity  and  improvements  in 
common  schools,  by  becoming  auxiliary  to  a  Board  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Art,  2.  To  effect  these  objects,  they  will  procure  a  cabinet, 
consisting  of  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and 
a  collection  of  minerals,  and  will  hold  meetings  for  discussions^ 
dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  exercises  which 
shall  be  thought  expedient. 

Art,  3.  Any.  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  by 
paying  into  the  treasury  annually,  two  dollars  ;  and  twenty  dol- 
lars paid  at  any  one  time,  will  entitle  a  person,  his  or  her  heirs 
or  assigns,  to  one  membership  forever.  Persons  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society, 
except  of  voting,  for  one  half  the  annual  sum  above  named. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  this  branch  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Recording  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  three  or  five  Curators,  and  three  Delegates, 
4o  be  appointed  by  ballot  on  tiie  first  Wednesday  of  September 
annually. 

Art,  6.  The  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  and  Se- 
cretaries, will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  offi- 
ces. The  Curators  will  have  charge  of  the  Cabinet  and  all  oth- 
er property  of  the  Lyceum  not  appertaining  to  the  Treasury,  and 
will  be  the  general  agents  to  do  any  business  for  the  Society 
under  their  direction.  The  delegates  will  meet  delegates  from 
branches  of  the  Lyceum  in  this  county,  semi-annually,  to  adopt 
regulations  for  their  general  and  mutual  benefit,  or  to  take  mea- 
.sures  to  introduce  uniformity  and  improvements  into  common 
schools,  and  to  diffuae  useful  and  practical  knowledge  general- 
ly through  the  community,  particularly  to  form  and  aid  a  Board 
of  Education.       . 

Art.  6.  To  raise  the  standard  of  common  education,  and  to 
l>eDefit  the  juvenile  members  of  the  Lyceum,  a  portion  of  the 
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j[>ooks  procured  shall  be  fitted  to  youag  minds ;  and  teachers  of 
schools  may  be  permitted  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils 
who  are  members  of  the  Lyceum,  the  apparatus  and  minerals 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  association  shall  prescribe. 

Art,  7.  The  President  or  any  five  members  will  have  power 
at  any  time  to  call  a  special  meeting,  which  meeting  shall  be 
legal,  if  notice  shall  be  given  according  to  the  direction  in  the 
By-Laws. 

Art*  8.  The  Lyceum  will  hftve  powerto  adopt  such  regula- 
tions ahd  by-laws  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  management  and 
use  of  the  Cabinet,  for  holding  meetings,  or  otherwise  for  their 
interest. 

Art.  9.  The  foregoing  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  vote  of  two  thirds,  present,  at  any  legal  meeting  ;  said  alter- 
ation or  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a  meeting,  not 
less  than  four  weeks  previous  to  the  one  at  which  it  is  acted 
upon. 

Apparaiuafor  Schooky  Academies y  and  Ijyceums.' — A  set  of  ap- 
paratus, of  a  simple  and  practical  character,  particularly  design- 
ed for  illustrating  the  most  important  branches  of  a  popular 
education  in  Schools  and  Lyceums,  is  already  devised  and  col- 
lected, and  consists  of  the  following  list,  and  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles, as  they  shall  be  called  for:  viz. 

For  the  Mathematics,  are  a  diagram,  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  uses  of  addition,  subtraction^  multiplication,  and  division  ; 
several  diagrams  to  show  properties  and  uses  of  the  difi^rent 
superficial  figures,  such  as  circles,  ellipses,  squares,  triangles, 
&c.,  wit|;^  the  method  of  finding  their  contents  j  models  of  various 
solids,  viz.,  of  cylinders,  prisms,  cones,  pyramids,  parallelopi- 
pids,  and  spheres,  fitted  to  illustrate  the  method  of  measuring 
wood,  timber,  cisterns,  bins,  cellars,  wells,  canals,  &c«  &c.,  al- 
so the  difierent  quantity  of  surface  necessary  to  enclose  a  given 
bulk  in  different  shaped  solids. 

For  Natural  Philosophy,  are  a  set  of  mechanical  powers,  viz. 
levers,  simple  and  compound  -,  pulleys,  single  and  multiplied  ; 
wheel  and  axis  ;  wedge  ;  screw  and  inclined  plane  ;  a  hydrosta- 
tic bellows  and  syphon,  intended  to  illustrate  the  laws  and  power 
of  water,  particularly  the  hydrostatic  press. 

For  Chemistry,  are  a  pneumatic  cistern^  an  iron  cylinder  for 
making  gasses  by  heat,  a  flexible  tube,  and  such  other  articles ' 
as  shall  be  called  for. 

For  Astronomy,  are  a  representation  of  the  solar  system,  a 
j;lobe  for  showing  ^|e  change  of  seasons,  the  five  zones,  the 
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equator,  eclipiicy  and  meridians  ;  several  attioles  for  illustra* 
•ting  eclipses,  a  machine  ibr  tides,  another  to  show  why  there  is 
a  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth  opposite  to  the  moon,  and  one  to 
show  why  the  earth  and  other  planets  are  flattened  at  the  poles. 

The  articles  in  the  above  list  can  he  procured  for  fifty  dol-> 
Urs. 

Collection  o/*Jlluierai!f.-— Specimens  in  Geology  and  Mineralo- 
gy, intended  to  represent  one  hundred  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
ductions |n  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  collected  in  quantities  suf- 
ficienl  to  supply  such  Schools,  Lyceums,  and  individuals,  as  shall 
wish  to  procure  them,  and  consist  of  the  following  minerals, 
viz.  :— 

Quartz,  3  varieties  ;  mica,  2  ;'  felspar,  2  ;  granite,  6  ;  gneiss, 

2  ;  mica  slate,  3  ;  lime,  4  ;  marhles,  12  ;  hornblende,  2  ;  born- 
blende  rocks,  5  ;  argillite,  2  ;  talc,  2  ^  tacose  rocks,  (soap  stone,) 

3  ;  sand  stone,  3 ;  gray  wackie,  3  ;  chlorite,  1  ;  chlorite  slate, 
2  ;  gypsum,  4  ;  porphyry,  3  ;  amygdaloid,  1  ;  asbestus,  2  ;  ser- 
pentine, 2  ;  jasper,  1  ;  clay,  3  ;  soils,  5  ;  coal,  10 ;  iron,  10 ; 
lead,  1  i  copper,  1  ;  graphite,  1  ;  rock  salt,  1 . 

£ach  specimen  will  be  labelled  and  numbered  ;  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  ingredients,  properties,  uses,  and  localities,  in  a  small 
volume  to  accompany  each  set. 

The  collection. above  named,  with  the  volume,  can  be  procured 
for  twenty  dollars. 

|C!P  Letters  upon  the  subject  of  apparatus  or  minerals  direct* 
ed  to  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  will  be  duly  attended  to. 
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Plan  for  a  JF^llenherg  School  ^  in  a  'letter  a(l dressed  to  Jonathan 
RobertSy  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Society y  from 
Anthony  Morris,  Esq, 

Washington,  Dec.  31,  1827. 

Dear  iStr, — I  am  much  gratified  to  find  that  your  opinion  of 
the  Fellenberg  system  of  education  accords  with  those  which  I 
had  expressed,  as  well  as  those  I  had  received  from  other  per- 
sons distinguished  for  their  judgment,  and  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  science,  and  to  their  extension  through- 
out the  Union, 
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To  introduce  into  Pennsylvania,  in  the  first  instance,  an  Agri* 
cultural  Institute,  connected  with  a  general  system  of  scientific 
and  liberal  instruction,  so  extensive  as  to  'give,  in  the  country, 
all  the  means  of  education  now  only  attainable  in  colleges  and 
cities,  would  be  obviously  an  attempt  beyond  the  resources  of 
individual  farmers,  and  must  rely  for  its  success  on  public  opin* 
ion,  that  all  powerful  instrument  in  modern  times,  of  effecting 
every  end  either  of  good  or  evil. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  how  far  such  a  system  would  be  sus- 
tained by  public  opinion  in  Pennsylvania,  and  generally  in  the 
.United  States,  has  been  my  first  object  For  this  purpose  roj 
earliest  references  have  been  made  to  the  agricultural  societies 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  those  individuals  most  known  for  their 
devotion  to  the  extension  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of 
our  systems  of  education,  especially  in  the  country.  Thus  far 
my  inquiries  have  resulted  in  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of 
a  general  desire  to  improve  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  our  country  population,  and  a  conviction  that  this  can  only 
effectually  be  done  by  a  system  of  education  appropriate  to  this 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Should  further  inquiry,  by  a  more 
extended  correspondence,  confirm  my  impressions  that  public 
opinion  is  prepared  for  this  system,  a  more  detailed  statement  of 
of  its  character,  and  the  benefits  expected  from  it,  -will  be  pre- 
sented on  the  return  of  a  gentleman  to  the  United  States,  who 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  has  resided  some  time  at  Hoffwyl,  with 
the  express  object  of  obtaining  all  the  requisite  information,  and 
of  whose  character  and  talents  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
references  here,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  him- 
self, of  his  competency,  and  preparfition  for  the  part  intendedlo 
be  offered  to  him.  I  must  defer,  until  his  return,  the  statement^ 
and  estimates  to  which  you  allude — he  is  expected  in  the  spring. 

No  other  fund  has  been  contemplated  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  establishment  by  its  friends,  than  the  subscription  of 
responsible  names  for  the  requisite  number  of  scholars  ;  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  would  be  about  one  hundred,  at  perhaps  two 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the  school  of  general  instniction. 
On  the  faith  of  these  names,  and  presuming  on  the  advance  of 
one  half  year's  tuition  on  its  commencement,  the  requisite  funds 
/or  preparation  in  buildings,  &c.,  it  is  believed,  might  be  easily 
raised  in  Philadelphia. 

One  hundred  acres  of  land  is  supposed  adequate  to  the  agri- 
cultural department,  and,  for  the  exclusively  labouring  class,  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  is,  that  the  results  of  their  labour 
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paid  for  their  education,  subsistence,  and  clothing,  learing  to 
each  a  moderate  excess.  To  this  class,  and  to  that  which  would 
unite  an  agricultural  to  a  liberal  education,  more  or  less  exten* 
sive,  according  to  the  means  and  wishes  of  the  scholars,  thonm- 
mediate  benefits  of  the  plan  are  most  evident,  in  addition 
to  the  general  benefit  which  the  extension  of  the  circles  of  sci- 
ence beyond  our  cities  and  colleges,  would  confer  on  the  coun- 
try. 

On  a  farm  prepared*  for  a  proper  distribution  of  labour,  having 
its  buildings  systematically  arranged  with  every  view  to  econo* 
my,  provided  with^the  due  proportion  of  labourers,  whom  we  will 
call  apprentices,  and  possessing  the  requisite  capital  to  conduct 
the  whole  system,  (which  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  reduced  to  a  sci- 
ence,) with  the  economy,  regularity,  and  industry  to  which  ru- 
ral labours  on  such  a  farm  may  be  subjected,  you  will  readily 
see  results  in  Pennsylvania,  such  as  the  Fellenberg  system  has 
realized  in  Switzerland,  and  school  farms  in  which  science  would 
preside  ;  and  industry,  intelligence,  and  happiness,  would  be  (he 
fruits,  instead  of  indolence,  idleness,  and  misery. 

Such  would  be  the  happy  change  to  the  country  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  should  the  system  take  root  among  us,  and  become 
the  substitute  for  our  roadside  schools,  which,  in  general,  seeni 
only  intended  to  expose  to  travellers  the  rude  state  of  science 
in  our  country,  and  the  total  want  of  an  appropriate  education 
for  its  population.' 

Our  moderate  farmers  and  mechanics  would  find  at  their  doors 
a  liberal  and  practical  system  of  education  prepared  for  their 
"fibris,  and  the  labouring  classes  Would  be  shnultaneously  employ- 
ed and  educated,  as  in  the  system  referred  to,  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation from  bodily  labour,  are  devoted  to  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

Thus,  labour,  is  made  to  pay  for  education,  and  education  to 
be  the  reward  of  labour,  and  both  uniting  in  the  same  person  to 
form  a  character  as  difl^erent  from  that  of  the  uninstructed,  un- 
disciplined, and  often  intemperate  clown,  as  the  free,  industrious, 
and  intelligent  farmer,  mechanic  and  labourer  of  a  republic 
ought  to  be,  from  the  dependent,  degraded,  and  ignorant  slave. 
We  may  in  vain  look  for  reforms  from  ignorance  and  intem- 
perance in  any  other  source  than  a  good  education,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  best  parts  are,  the  early  formation  df  good  habits, 
the  regular  presence  of  good  examples,  the  sure  foundations  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  constant  guards  of  a  vigilant  disci- 
pline ;  all  these  essential  ingredients  seem  more  easily  united    - 
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in  the  country,  than  In  colleges,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  bo 
efficiently  united,  as  on  the  farm  of  the  truly  illustrious  Fellen- 
berg  ;  hence  my  antiety  to  have  his  system  received  and  natu- 
ralized among  us,  and  not  only  because  it  would  be  a  public 
blessing,  but  because  I  wish  to  see  such  a  system,  prepared  U^r 
that  portion  of  my  family  which  remains  to  be  educated.     Too 
must  not  suppose  that  I  aspire  to  the  character  of  a  reford^er  ;  I 
only  claim  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  our  own 
country,  and  into  our  own  state,  a  system  of  education,  which  I 
have  seen  sucoessfully  established  in  Switzerland,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  near  twenty  years,  during  wiiich  time  its  operations 
and  results  have  received  the  sanction  of  many  of  the  most  em- 
inent scieatific,  literary  and  practically  useful  men  in  Europe  ; 
among  these  I  will  now  only  refer  you  to  the  late  eminent  Pro- 
fessor Pictet,  and  his  brother  Charles  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  the 
Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  who  visited  the  Institute  at  HoflTwyl,  by  or- 
der of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Horner, 
Brougham,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  ;  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Diet  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  to  their  report. 

Sudi  are  the  men  who  have  visited,  approved,  and  recom 
mended  the  HofTwyl  Institution  to  their  respective  governments. 

(7h  be  Concluded,) 
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BOOKS   FOR   COMMOK   SCHOOLS    IX  TERMONT. 

The  Board  of  Commissionera  for  Common  Schools,  appohited  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Vermoat,  in  fulfilment  of  a  duty  enjoined  by  law,  propose 
to  the  superintending  committees  of  the  several  towns,  and  to  the  people  gen- 
erally, the  following  lut  of  books  as  suitable  and  proper,  in  {heir  opinion,  to  be 
used  in  common  schools  in  this  state,  to  wit : — 

For  young  Pupils. — Franklin  Primer,  Worcester's  Primer. 

Spelling  JooAw— Marshall's  Spelling  Book,  Hazen's  do.  do.,  Emerson's  Na- 
tional do.  d6. 

Reading  Books — ^Leavitt*8  Easy  Lessons,  Boston  Reading  Lessons,  Pier- 
point's  National  Reader,  Murray's  English  Reader,  New  Testament,  without 
note  or  comment. 

Geography — Goodrich's  outlines  of  Modern  Geography,  Woodbridge's  Geo- 
graphy. 

English  Grammar—Murmy^s  Grammar*  Nutting's  do.,  GreenleaTs  Gmm- 
mar  Simplified.  "^ 
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Hutory—Goodnch^B  Histoiy  of  the  United  States,  Hale'tf^  tfa.  io,^  Whelp^- 
ley's  Compend,  Tytler's  ElenicntB  of  History,  Worcester's  d^  do. 

Arithtnei'iC — Smith's  Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  Adams'  New  do., 
Thompson'^  New  do. 

In  presenting  tliis  list  to  the  consideration  of. the  superintending  committeca^ 
the  commissioners  deem  it  proper  to  remarJr,  that  they  have  been  governed  in 
their  selections,  chiefly,  by  two  considerations^first,  that  the  bMk»  tievete 
named  are  already  in  extensive  use,  and  may  easily  beobtainedyin  the  diftr* 
ent  sections  of  the  State — ^secondly,  that  they  are  well  adapted  in  design  and 
execution  to  the  the  purposes  of  common  school  education. 

Many  books  of  the  same  class  present  claims,  nearly  equal,  to  pnbUc  iavmir 
and  patronage.  In  several  instances,  th(^  commissioners  have  found  that  thi» 
circumstance  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  and  embarrassments  na|urallv  in- 
cident to  this  oranch  of  their  duties.  Several  books  of  considerable  merit  have 
been  presented  to  them  for  examination,  which,  in  their  opiBion,  do  not  oome 
within  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  Act  from  which  they  derive  their  pow«^ 
ers. 

To  the  introduction  of  the  New  Testament,  nnder  the  restriction  above  pro* 
posed,  it  is  believed  that  no  reflecting  man  will  seriously  object.  A^de  uom 
the  acknowledged  importance  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  religious  truth,  its- 
pure  and  sublime  morality,  its  simplicity  of  style,  and  the  spirit  of  expansive 
benevolence  which  it  breathes,  give  it  strong  claims,  in  the  jndgnient  of  the 
commissioners,  to  a  place  in  our  primary  schools. 

They  submit  the  propriety  of  their  decision  to  the  candid  and  eqlightened 
judgment  of  the  community,  and  indulge  the  hope  that'tlie  several  books  which 
they  have  ventured  to  recommend  will  satisfy  the  wishes,  and  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  those  who  are  concerned  and  interested  in  the  instruction  and  reg- 
ulation of  common  schools. 

The  commissioners,  in  preparing  their  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  at 
their  next  session,  intend  to  state  more  in  detail,  so  far  as  they  may  deem  it 
necessary,  what  they  consider  to  be  the  peculiar  excellences  and  meritsof  the 
books  embraced  in  the  above  list.  They  think  it  proper,  also,  on  this  occasion, 
to  remark,  that  they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  recommend  and  advise,inthat 
report,  such  an  alteration  of  the  School  Act  of  last  session  as  will  take  from  the 
superintending  conmiittees  of  the  several  towns,  the  power,  absolutely  *•  to  di' 
rect  and  determine,*  what '  class  books '  shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools, 
and  as  will  leave  the  towns  and  schools  to  act  upon  the  reannmendtition 
merely  of  the  said  committees  in  such  maftner  as  they  shall  deem  most  expe- 
dient. 

The  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  su- 
perintending committees,  as  to  school  books,  would  be  generally  followed,  that 
all  cause  of  collision,  jealousy,  and  misunderstanding  between  the  committees 
and  the  towns  and  schools  would  be  thereb}"  remov^,  and  that  the  important 
and  beneficial  results,  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  our  common  school  system, 
would  be  fully  realized. 

W.  Hall,  C.  K.  Williams,  J.  CoUamer,  B.  F.  Bailey,  E.  Paddock,  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Common  Schools. — Montpelier,  June  26»  1828. — Vermani 
Patriot.      . 


MORAL   REFORMATION. 


[The  following  article  is  extracted  from  a  communication  in  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser.] 

« 

The  writer  of  this  having  visited  by  invitation  of  the  Directors,  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Rrformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  at  South  Boston,  was  so 
itruck  with  the  admSrable  management  and  the  practical  results  of  the  sys- 
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tem,  that  he  cannot  resist  a  desire  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public,  in  (he 
liope  that  it  will  be  countenanced  aod  cherished  as  one  of  the  most  iii^>oitant 
Qind  useful  establishments  of  our  land. 

Without  seeing  its  operation,  the  very  nature  and  objects  of  the  system  will 
€onvice  any  one  that  if  its  practical  execution  should  equal  its  theoretical  mer- 
its, it  must  hare  a  most  favourable  effect  on  the  morals  and  character  of  the  com- 
munity. The  youth  of  populous  cities  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  crime,  many  of 
them  are  almost  driven  to  it  by  necessity.  A  portion  of  them  are  withottt 
parents  or  natural  fiiends ;  others  are  in  a  still  worse  condition,  having  parents 
who  by  precept  and  example  encourage  them  in  vicious  courses;  and  sonrte, 
perhaps  not  a  few,  are  the  instruments  of  more  guilty  fathers  and  mothers,  who 
profit  of  the  depredation  committed  by  their  children. 

If  any  punishment  should  be  inflicted^  the  rod  of  the  master  would  be  more 
suitable  than  the  prison  where  their  bodies  and  min<ls  will  be  equally  cramp- 
ed, and  become  incapable  of  any  change  but  that  of  distortion  and  disease. 
What  more  terrible  than  to  imipure  in  the  physically  and  morally  foul  apart- 
ments of  a  jail,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  without  means  of  instruc- 
tion or  information,  and  then  to  turm  him  into  the  world  with  an  atmosphere 
about  him  which  will  repel  every  thing  fitted  to  purify  his  body  or  bis  soul ! 

How  deeply  does  it  concern  the  community  to  take  these  little  creatures  by 
the  hand,  when  they  shall  have  committed  the  first  ofTenc* — withdraw  them 
from  contamination  and  guilt-^provide  the  means  of  industry  and  education — 
SDften  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  moral  and  religious  truth — and  gradually, 
by  gentle  treatment  and  wholesome  discipline,  lure  them  into  habits  of  order, 
troth,  and  honesty.        »•<*•♦*»•• 

We  first  saw  the  boys,  in  the  whole  about  80,  distributed  in  group"*  in  differ- 
ent apartments,  all  diligently  employed  in  some  useful  handicraft — cheerful 
and  busy,  in  their  working  clothes,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of 
their  number  who  acted  as  monitor.  The  girls,  about  15,  were  at  work  by 
them^lves,  under  a  woman  teaching  them  to  sew.-   After  a  walk  abou<  the 

f  rounds,  we  returned  to  the  house,  and  found  all  the  hoys  with  their  frugal 
ress  suits  on,  ready  for  examination  by  the  superintendent — they  marched 
Into  the  school  In  military  order,  like  young  recruits — perfecfly  clean,  and  in  a 
plain  uniform,  made  at  the  house;  consisting  of  a  jockey,  blue  jacket,  aod  white 
trowsers,  the  cost  of  a  suit  being  but  one  dolhir. 

In  this  examination  I  could  see  nothing  different  from  what  takes  place  at 
mir  common  schools.  In  geography,  grammar,  minor  arithmetic,  they  seemed 
to  me  to  answer  as  w^ll — ^in  the  elements  of  relis^ion  and  morals  they  appeared 
to  have  been  instructed.  They  followed  the  master  in  one  or  two  simple 
hymns,  in  a  low  voice,  literally  malcing  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  And  at  a 
signal  they  fell  upon  their  Kness  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  made  regular 
responses  to  a  part  of  the  church  service  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wells,  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy,  who  is  instructer,  task  master,  chaplain,  every  thing  in 
this  mo^t  interesting  establishment.  And  there  never  was  a  man  whom  gen- 
tleness firmness,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause,  lietter  qualified  to  do 
this  great  service  to  the  public.  After  this,  we  resorted  to  the  Gymnasium. 
Sure  i  am  that  no  boys  from  the  best  schools  in  our  city  could  have  shown  more 
heart  in  their  gambols — so  that  after  thi?  scene,  and  seeing  them  at  table  with 
their  generous  and  wholesome  food,  which  they  attacked  as  boys  should  do,  it 
was  apiarent  that  this  mighty  change  in  their  condition  was  produced  without 
any  of  that  austerity  which  sometimes  kills  in  the  attempt  to  cure. 

I  came  away  delis:hted  with  this — prison  shall  I  call  it?  No— school  of  re- 
formation, for  such  it  is,  and  ouo:ht  to  be  for  such  subjects. 

Here  is  practical  ground  to  go  upon — vice  is  checked  in  the  bud — the  ten- 
der plant  is  srmightened,  and  grows  into  a  tree,  and  will  bear  fruit,  possibly  even 
an  hundred  fold — crime  is  forgotten — a  new  nature  is  formed,  or  new  habitB 
created,  and  I  am  miich  mistaken  if  society  does  not  feel  the  benefit  in  the  dir- 
minution  of  offenders. 
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WORKS   IN   THE   DEFABTMSNT   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  whereby  the  practical  use  of  Figures  » 
demonstrated  in  a  scries  of  Originad  Questions.  Adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  Youth.  By  Seth  Davis.  Boston.  Lincoln  &.  Ed- 
mands.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  183. 

This  IS  a  neat  little  volume,  prepared  with  considerable  labour,  and  careful- 
ly  adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  young  children  in  elementary  schools. 
ll  differs  from  other  works  of  the  same  class,  chiefly  in  its  simplicity  and  brev- 
ity, and  in  the  plain  and  useful  character  of  the  questions.  The  plan  and  de- 
sign of  the  work  are  thus  mentioned  in  the  preface. 

<  It  has  been  the  design  of  the  autlior  so  to  arrange  the  questions  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  as  to  lead  the  scholar,  step  by  step,  from  the  most  simple  ques- 
tions in  addition,  to  those  which  embrace  the  combination  of  aU  the  cardinal 
rules.  There  are  no  answers  given  to  any  of  the  questions  ;  as  the  long  ex- 
perience of  the  author  ^as  fully  convinced  him  that  this  is  attended  with  man- 
ifest disadvantages  to  the  pupil,  in  acquiring  the  practical  use  of  figures*  When 
any  question  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  as  not  at  first  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, the  manner  of  solving  it  is  indirectly  communicated  by  means  oi  other 
questions,  immediately  preceding  or  following  it.' 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures.  Designed  as  Lessons  in  Read* 
ing  for  the  use  of  Children.  Cambridge.  Uilliard  6l  Brown.' 
1828.     12mo.  pp.  150. 

This  volume  corresponds  in  design  and  execution  to  the  one  for  adults,  men- 
tioned in  our  last  number.  It  is  characterized  by  the  same  distinctness  and 
beauty  of  typography,  and  the  same  judicious  selection  and  arrangement.  It 
must  prove,  we  think,  a  v^^y  acceptable  aid  to  teachers  of  elementary  schools,, 
in  prepaiing  classes  to  read  with  accuracy  in  the  scriptures;  and  u>r  young 
scholars  in  Sunday  schools  it  furnishes  a  variety  of  instructive  and  interesting 
lessons,  selected  with  reference  to  the  capacity  and  the  circumstances  o^  chil- 
dren. 

Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Animals;  for  the  use  of 
Sunday  Schools  and  Families.  No.  I.  Boston.  Wait,  Greene, 
&  Co.     1828.     ISrao.  pp.  54. 

*  As  these  "  Sketches  of  Natural  History  "  are  particularly  intended  for  the 
use  of  Sunday  schools  and  families,  they  are  interspersed  with  references  to 
the  sacred  scriptures,  and  such  reflections  as  naturally  arise  from  a  contem- 
plation of  that  interesting  portion  of  the  visible  creation  to  which  they  relate. 
Care  has  been  taken  to  adapt  the  language  and  style  to  the  capacities  of  the 
young;  aiid  every  thing  has  been  excluded  which  has  a  tendency  to  vitiate 
the  juvenile  mind.' 

The  author's  objects,  as  expressed  in  these  extracts  from  the  advertisement, 
seem  to  be  successfully  accomplished.  The  volume  is  full  of  instruction  and 
of  rational  entertainment,  and  contributes,  at  the  tame  time,  to  the  early  forma- 
tion of  intelligent  piety.  The  compiler  has  judiciously  avoided  whatever  mere- 
ly tends  to  foster  a  passion  for  the  marvellous ;  while,  by  diligent  research,  he 
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has  presented  a  sufficient  proportion  of  novel  Qr  and  interest,  from  unqaeiiioii- 
abJe  sources. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  such  an  accession  to  the  means  of  early  educatioo. 
The  branch  of  science  to  which  this  publteatien  belongs,  is  oTke  on  wiiielL 
young  children  enter  with  uncommon  pleasure ;  it  is  one  in  which  tfaey  can 
iind  both  employment  and  relaxation;  it  is  lev.el  to  their  capacity,  and  a  inow^ 
ledge  of  it  favours  an  early  taste  for  information.  The  '  Sketches  *  are  in  all 
respects  finely  adapted  to  these  varfous  obiects,  and  possess  the  -^ctditional  re- 
commendation of  embellishments  exeoated  with  much  .taste,  and  with  a  strict 
regard  to  accuracy. 

The  occasional  use  of  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book,  by  way  of  recreation, 
would,  we  think,  have  a  vpry  salutary  effect  in  primary  schools.  The  work 
will,  we  hope,  have  a  place  in  all  juvenile  and  school  libraries. 

Gems  in  the  Mine,  or  Traits  and  Habits  of  Childboodyin  Vene. 
By  Mary  Elliot.  James  R.  Bufium,  Salem  ;  and  H.  &  (7.  Car- 
ter,  and  F.  &,  J:  Andrews^  Lancaster.    1828.     18ma  pp.  104. 

This  volume  is  one  which  we  cannot  but  wish  that  publishers  generally 
would  take  as  a  model  of  execution  in  all  little  books  designed  for  young  chil- 
dren.  Perfect  neatness  of  exterior  forms  many  pleasant  associations  with  the 
contents  of  a  work,  in  the  mind  of  childhood  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
volume  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  should  be  destitute  of  this  passport  to 
their  favour.  At  least,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  pass  off  upon  chil- 
dren, as  *  embellished  with  engravings,'  a  volume  disfigured,  perhaps,  by  the 
awkward  attempts  of  cheap  and  bungling  artists,  who^e  labour  would  certainly 
have  been  better  expended  in  tilling  the  ground,  than  in  caricaturing  the  a?pect 
of  nature. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  kTiown  as  a  diligent  and  successfiil  writer 
for  childhood  ;  and  the  present  is,  we  think,  one  of  her  happiest  efforts.  Many 
of  the  pieces  are  characterized  by  great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style.  Some, 
however,  and  we  allude  especially  to  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  spokea 
by  the  mother,  are  less  successful  in  the  vein  of  instruction  which  pervades 
them,  and  contain  too  many  formal,  arbitrary  injunctions,  and  occasionally  a 
thought  above  the  comprehension  of  a  child. 

As  a  book  for  infant  schools,  not  less  than  for  the  nursery,  we  woufci  recom- 
mend this  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  They  will  find  in  it  many  little  pieces 
finely  suited  to  the  early  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  heait. 


THE  TEACHER'S  GUIDE 

AND 

PARENT'S  ASSISTANT* 

DKYOTKB    TO    THS    IKTSBXSTS    OF    COMMON     liDVCATIOlf. 

TIA9  work  wiU  b*  rmhlwhii  mmklf,  fty &  6.  Oooomoh,  141.  WtukiMgtmi  Strett^  BmUiu 
Wait,  Or9Me,  ^  Co,  Comt  ftrMl.  are  general  Ageate^  aiad  imll  eapplf  ninrib&re,  T%e 
terme  are  one  dMar  a  year,  jMyoMe  am  MaotraiftkaJimawambari  i/pnfumi  iaiaUtged 
beyond  that  time  the  prue  will  be  one  tMlar  fiftf  eente^  payable  on  MmaM.  Jfo  aabecr^ 
tion  will  be  taken  /br  leee  than  a  fear— all  remittances  Ay  mail  mutt  be  poot  pat^. 

SCr  •^U  eommmnkatione  reop^ing  tka  eiUorial  doparimmt  ekoaid  be  adareesed  to  &  O. 
Ooodrtekji  tkoee  which  retpM*  tka  otkar  dnmrtmeaU  ef  the  work,  to  WaHty  Qrwm$,  #  Co, 
JUb*  Id,  Conrt  aureot. 
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[It  givea  us  jgreat  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  present 
the  following  articles  to  our  readers.  The  establishment  of 
infant  schools  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  is  an  event  of  great 
moment  to  the  happiness  and  the  respectability,  as  well  as  the 
mental  and  moral  elevation,  of  the  poor.  As  yet,  the  experiment 
has  been  nominally  restricted  to  this  class ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
method  adopted  in  the  infant  schools  is  perceptibly  advancing 
in  all  schools  for  young  children,  to  th)9  great  improvement  of 
the  little  pupils,  and  (he  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  teachers. 
We  hope  to  see  something  more  definite  than  this,  however : 
we  earnestly  wish,  as  we  have  often  taken  occasion  to  express, 
that  the  community  might  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effects  of  an  mfant  school  established  on  a  liberal  plan  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  people  in  good  circumstances.* 
For,  if  the  system  of  infant  cultivation  makes  such  progress, 
even  when  struggling  against  the  impediments  necessarily  ari- 
sing from  extreme  poverty  and  neglect,  the  peculiar  facilities 
which  it  affords  for  the  improvement  both  of  mind  and  body, 
would  certainly  operate  to  much  greater  advantage,  if  not  only 
unrestricted  by  circumstances,  but  favored  by  the  various  means 
which  comparative  wealth  would  command. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Directresses  of  the  Society 
in  Boston  intend  permitting  the  public  to  enjoy  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  progress  o£  the  children  in  the  school  in  Salem 
Street.  As  the  society  is  strictly  a  charitable  one,  and  the 
occasion  alluded  to  will  enable  those  who  are  present  to  ei^ess 

*  Since  fhe  above  was  put  in  type,  we  have  had  the  g^ratificatieQ  of  learning 
that  flie  gentleman  referred  to  at  page  664,  is  about  to  estabjldi  a  school  oi* 
the  kind  mentioned.    Ed. 
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their  interest  in  the  subject  of  infant  schools  in  sach  a  maiuier 
as  to  benefit  this  benevolent  undertaking,  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  an  ample  contribution  will  be  the  result. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  subfect  farther  at  present,  we  would 
offer  our  readers  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  firom  an  American 
gentleman  in  .Liverpool,  dated  June  5.] 

*  We  attended  a  few  days  since  an  infant  school,  which  has 
given  me  quite  new  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject.  I  have 
seldom  been  more  affected — it  is  not  too  strong  a  word — ^ihan 
in  seeing,  as  we  did,  a  hundred  little  creatures,  several  of  them 
not  two  years  old,  thus  collected  together.  I  am  not  very  apt  to 
shed  tears ;  but  I  could  not  prevent  them  from  repeatedly  flowing 
into  my  eyes.  How  many,  how  various,  how  deep  associations 
are  there  with  such  a  group ;  and  with  the  thought  of  that  most 
christian  and  most  judicious  charity,  which  is  preparing  them  to 
act  their  parts,  in  life  long  afler  we  must  have'  passed  away  ? 

^  I  had  had  no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  preserving  so 
much  order  and  stillness  among  such  young  children,  (all  under 
eight  years  of  age),  as  we  found  to  exist,  apparently  without 
harshness  or  unpleasant  constraint.  They  are  called  upon  to 
repeat  the  pence  table,  the  multiplication  table,  to  tell  the  num- 
ber of  seconds  in  a  minute,  of  minutes  in  an  hour,  &c.  with  the 
names  of  the  months,  to  answer  in  their  catechism,  and  to  repeat 
the  commandments  abbreviated ;  all  which  a  majority  of  them 
did,  speaking  together,  clapping  their  hands  in  unison  in  (heir 
secular  exercises.  Then  they  were  amused  by  following  the 
motions  of  their  principal  mistress,  who  imitated  those  used  in 
different  employments,  repeating '  the  explanation  of  them,  as 
for  instance,  "This  is  the  way  we  sow  the  corn,"  or  "This  is 
the  way  we  wash  the  clothes,"  and  "  This  is  the  way  we  wring 
the  clothes,'  &c.  AAer  this  about  half  the  school,  the  boys, 
went  to  play  in  the  yard  ;  and  the  girls  went  into  another  room, 
where,  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  a  number  of  little 
monitors,  five,  six,  and  seven  years  old,  were  employed  in 
instructing  small  groups  of  other  children,  teaching  some  their 
letters,  and  instructing  others  more  advanced,  in  reading.  The 
children  too  young  to  learn  were  put  on  a  carpet,  to  sleep  or  play, 
as  they  pleased. .  Connected  with  this  school  was  another  for 
children  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  containing  somewhere 
about  two  hundred. 

'  The  advantages  of  the  infant  school  are,  in  relieving  poor, 
labouring  mothers,  compelled  to  work  hard  in  order  to  obtain  a 
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livelihood,  from  the  necesmty  of  leaving  their  childreii  negleeted 
a  great  part  of  the  day.  Id  the  lower  claBsee  the  mother  can 
often  take  but  the  moat  imperfect  care  of  their  comibrt  or 
iroproTem(9nt.  They  fatigue  and  irritate  her  with  their  appli* 
cations  and  complaints;  and  the  bonds  of  maternal  affection 
are  thus  weakened.  In  the  school  which  I  saw,  the  work  <tf 
hfij  mothers,  for  six  hours  in  the  day,  is  done  by  two  school 
mistresses,  an  immense  saving  of  labour,  resembling  that  effected 
by  some  mechanical  contrivances.  The  children  at  school  are, 
at  the  same  time,  occupied  and  amused.  They  are  learning 
what  will  be  of  essential  use  to  them,  enabling  them  to  secure 
many  advantages  for  improving  their  condition  in  future  life. 
And  what  is  of  the  highest  importance,  their  minds  are  imbued 
with  moral  and  religious  sentiments  and  principles.  But  I  can- 
not, and  need  not,  enlarge  on  the  subject ;  for  what  I  should 
say  will  occur  to  your  own  mind. 

M  have  sent  you  all  the  papers  relative  to  these  schools 
which  I  can  procure  in  this  place.  I  am  quite  desirous  that  you 
should  bring  the  subject  before  the  public  in  Boston,  as  an  im- 
portant object  of  attention.  You  will  make  any  use  of  my 
letter  which  you  please.  I  omitted  to  miention  that  the  little 
children  sung  a  very  pretty,  simple  hymn  about  their  infant 
school,  written  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester." 

CofulUutian  and  By'Laws  of  the  Infant  School  Society.    Boston. 

1828. 

[We  are  happy  to  understand  that  the  mode  of  instruction 
adopted  in.  the  school  in  Salem  Street  is  not  an  attempt  at  a 
literal  copy  of  any  model,  but  has  been  allowed  to  form  itself 
by  circumstances,  and  to  grow  with  the  progress  of  the  scholars. 
The  instructor  h'as  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  method  of 
Pestalozzi,  keeping  the  mechanical  part  of  teaching  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  mental.  His  success  during  the  short  period 
of  his  exertions  hitherto  has  been  very  satisfactory.} 

Preface.  The  success  of  Infant  Schools  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  New-York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  great  benefit  derived 
from  them,  excited  the  attention  of  many  benevolent  persons  in 
Boston  to  this  form  of  diarity.  A  small  number  of  ladies  hav- 
ing conversed  together  on  this  subject  last  winter,  determined 
to  attempt  the  establishment  of  an  Infant  School  in  this  city. 
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On  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  famiUeB  of  the  poor,  thej 
satifified  tfaemselves,  that  such.^  school  would  be  of  emineiU 
service,  both  to  parents  and  children.  Bj  ridlieving  mothera  of 
a  part  of  their  domestic  cares,  it  would  enable  Uiem  to  8ed( 
employment,  and  obtain  the  means  of  support  for  their  families^ 
while  the  children  would  be  removed  from  the  unhappy  aasociar 
tions  of  want  and  vice,  and  be  placed  under  better  influences. 
It  was  ascertained  that  many  mothers,  who  depended  on  their 
labour  for  a  livelihood,  were  obliged  to  rebain  at  home,  and 
that  in  other  families,  the  older  children  were  kept  from  scboo!, 
to  take  Care  of  those  who  were  too  small  to  be  left  alone* 
Several  ladies  consented  to  solicit  contributions  to  this  object. 
The  plan  .was  generally  approved,  and  in  a  short  time  a  snm, 
a  little  exceeding  one  thousand  d<}Uara,  was  collected,  of  wfaieli 
about  three  hundred  dollars  were  in  annual  subscriptions,  and 
the  remainder  in  life  subscriptions  and  donations. 

The  projectors  of  the  school  were  so  happy  at  this  time,  as 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Amos  B.  Alcott,  who  had  lately  taugbl 
a  school  for  small  children  in  Connecticut,  on  an  improved  plan, 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Alcott  consented  to  undertake  the 
superintendence,  for  three  months,  of  the  Infant  School  which 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  here.  At  a  meeting  of  the  sub* 
scribers  they  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  their  society, 
and  requested  Mr.  Alcott  to  visit  the  in&nt  schools  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  be  prepared  to  enter  on  his  duties  on 
the  first  of  June.  The  opening  of  the  school  however,  was 
delayed  a  few  weeks,  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable 
school  room. 

A  female  Instructor  and  Aseiistant  have  been  appointed,  and, 
although  the  annual  income  of  the  society  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  school,  even  on  the  most  economical 
plan,  the  managers  have  resolved  to  begin,  in  the  hope  of  merit- 
ing, and  obtaining  further  aid.  They  are  persuaded  that  tbtH 
is  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  promoting  moral  and 
religious  improvement,  and  of  preventing  vice  in  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  w)iich  has  yet  been  devised  ;  and  they  trust 
that  this  will  be  so  apparent  from  the  result  of ,  the  experiment 
now  to  be  made,  that  the  cheering  and  generous  support  will 
not  be  withheld  from  them,  which  institutions  for  the  benefit, 
more  especially  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  poor,  have 
always  received  among  us. 

The  contributions  to  this  society  have  been  obtained  prinqi* 
pally  from  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  its  founders  ;  and 
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the  Bubscriben  constkate  a  small  portion  only  of  ourcitizens 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  patronizing  similar  objects.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  other  schools  wlB  be  eirtablished  in  different  parts 
of  the  citj.  A  plan  of  instruction  which  proposes  to  preserve 
young  children  from  the  dangers  of  neglect,  and  vicious  exam- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  them  the  continual  operation 
of  the  best  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  influences,  cannat 
fail  of  finding  favor  with  the  enlightened  and  benevolent ;  and 
it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  rest  on  these 
sincere,  though  humble  attempts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures. 

Boston,  Juno,  1828. 

The  School  is  located  in  Salem  Street.  The  Treasurer  may 
be  found  at  No.  60,  Chestnut  Street 

ComHhtHon.  Art.  1.  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Infant 
School  Society. 

2.  The  object  of  this  society  is  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance of  one  or  more  Infant  Schools  in  Boston,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

3.  Members  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  not  less  than 
two  dollars,  or  a  life  subscription  of  twenty  dollars.  Each 
member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  placing  a  child  in  the  school, 
in  case  of  a  vacancy,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  visiting 
manager  of  the  month. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  sociefy  shall  be  invested  in  a  first 
Directress,  a  second  Directress,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary, 
twelve  Managers,  and  twelve  Assistant  Managers.  The  four 
first  named  officers,  however,  may  be  chosen  from  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

6,  An  annual  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  holden  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  May,  when  the  officers  shall  be  elected, 
and  other  necessary  business  be  transacted. 

6.  Monthly  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month,  which  the  first  and  second  Directress,  the  Trea- 
surer, the  Secretary,  and  the  Managers  shall  attend.  Five  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  At  these  meetings  shall  be  discussed  and 
decided,  all  matters  of  business  or  interest,  relating  to  the  school, 
or  the  society,  which  may  be  presented. 
.  7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  fin^t  Directress,  and  in  case  of 
her  absence,  of  the  second  Directress,  to  preside  at  all  meetings, 
to  preserve  order  and  secure  despatch  in  business,  to  give  or* 
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ders  for  the  payment  of  bills,  and  to  call  extra  meetings,  when 
deemed  necessary.  In  tfie  absence  of  the  first  and  second 
Directress,  one  of  the  managein  present,  shall  be  chosen  to 
preside. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  .Treasurer  to  hold,  and  invesit 
all  monies  belonging  to  the  society,  to  pay  all  bills  approved  by 
the  Directress,  to  keep  fair  accounts  of  receipts  and  disburse* 
ments,  and  vouchers  for  the  same,  which  shall  be  exhibited  to 
the  Managers  or  Secretary,  when  required,  and  to  present  at 
tb^  annual  meeting  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  treasury,  the 
expenses  of  the  ^school,  &c.  No  money  shall  be  paid,  except 
by  order  of  .the  first  or  second  Directress,  or  in  case  of  their 
absence,  of  the  Directress  chosen  pro  tem. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  regular 
records  of  the  transactions  at  the  monthly  and  annual  meetings ; 
to  notify  the  meetings,  and  to  present  at  the  annual  meeting  a 
report  of  the  state  of  the  society  ;  its  success,  prospects,  &c. 

10.  The  school  shall  be  visited  at  least  twice  a  week,  by  one 
of  the  manager^)  to  each  of  whom  this  duty  shall  be  assigned 
for  the  term  of  one  month,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  require 
such  aid  frop  one  of  the  assistant  managers,  as  she  may  deem 
expedient.  At  each  monthly  meeting  the  visiting  manager  of 
the  previous  month  shall  render  a  report  of  the  state  of  the 
schooL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  managers,  or  at  their  re- 
quest, of  the  assistant  managers,  to  select  the  children,  visit 
their  parents,  enforce  cleanliness  and  punctuality,  give  advice, 
asisistance,  &c.  '  ^ 

11.  Each  assistant  manager  shall  be  in  readiness  to  affi>rd 
her  assistance,  when  called  upon  *by  the  manager,  during  the 
term  of  one  month.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  assistant 
managers  to  solicit,  and  collect  subscriptions. 

12.  A  gentleman  shall  be  appointed  at.  the  meeting  of  the 
managers  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  to  audit  the  Treasu- 
rer's accounts. 

13.  At  the  meeting  of  the  managers  preceding  tiie  annual 
meeting,  a  committee  of  six  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  together,  to  visit  the  school,  to  make  or  attend  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  children,  and  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  to  give  in  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  school,^ 
and  of  any  improvements  which  they  think  may  be  made  in  its 
instruction  or  discipline.  At  this  examination  the  parents  of 
the  children,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  may  be  invited  to 
be  present. 
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• 

t4.  Tlie  Managers  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  maj  occur  among  the  officers  of  the  society, 

34.  Any  alteration  may  be  mada  in  this  Constitution  at  an 
annual  meeting,  by  a  vo(e  of  two  thirds  of  those  present.     . 

By»Ijaw»  of  ike  irfant  School  Society.  1.  No  child  shall  be 
admitted  under  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  aad  not  more  than 
one  fiflh  of  the  children  at  any  time  in  the  school  shall  exceed 
the  age  of  four  years,  e^xcepting  those  who,  at  their  admission, 
shall  be  between  three  and  four  years,  who  may  remain  one  year. 

2.  A  gentleman  and  lady,  as  instructors,  and  a  female  atten- 
dant, will  be- appointed  to  conduct  the  school.  Salaries  to  be 
determined  by  the  managers. 

3.  Children  may  be  brought  as  early  in  summer  as  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  remain  till  seven  in  the  evening.  Hours 
in  winter,  eight  in  the  morning,  and  five  in  the  evening. 
These  hours  may  be  altered,  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers. 

4.  The  female  attendant  will  be  at  the  school  at  six  o'clock, 
A.  M.  in  summer,  and  eight,  A.  M.  in  winter,  -to  receive  and 
take  care  of  those  children  who  are  brouglit  so  early.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  summer,  an^  eight  in  winter^  the  female  Instructer 
will  arrive,  and  relieve  the  attendant,  who  in  summer  will  be 
allowed  one  hour  for  the  purpose  of  going  home  to  breakfast. 

5.  At  eight  o'clock  in  summer,  and  nine  in  winter,  the  male 
teacher,  or  the  female  superintendent  will  appear,  and  the  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction  commence,  and  continue  till  twelve 
o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  such  periods  for  refreshment  and 
rest,  as  the  Instructors  find  necessary.  At  twelve  o'clock^ 
recreation,  either  in  the  school-room  or  play-ground,  will  follow 
till  three  o'clock  in  summer  and  two  in  winter,  when  school  will 
again  commence,  and  continue  two  or  three  hdurs  as  the  In- 
structors find  most  expedient.  ^ 

6.  A  room  distinct  from  the  school-room  will  be  prepared, 
where  the  assistant  will  be  present  to  take  care  of  the  children's 
things,  and  pay  them  every  attention  they  may  need.  Accom- 
modations will  be  provided  in  this  room  for  the  use  of  such 
children  as  need  to  lie  down., 

7.  Each  child  will  Jbe  provided  with  a  peg,  numbered  and 
appropriated  to  his  or  her  use,  for  coats,  hats,  &c.  Also  with 
a  basket,  tin  plate,  and  .two  coarse  napkins  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  dinner  in  a  ifeat  manner. 

B.  Parents,  whose  childr^i  remain  at  noon,  are  to  furnish  their 
dinner.  The  society  furnish  a  slight  meal  once  or  twice  a  day, 
of  bread,  water,  milk,  or  fruit,  as  the  managers  shall  direct. 
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9.  The  Dumber  of  children  m»f  not  exceed  fifiy  the  first 
quarter,  but  aiterwfurds  be  incieafled  at  the  diacretioii  of  the 
managers. 

•  10.  Parents  shall  be  required  to  pay  on  every  Saturday  mgbt 
the  sum  of  six  cents,  whether  they  send  one  or  more  childrea  ; 
and  ito  child  for  whom  payment  is  omitted,  shall  continue  in  the 
school  after  the  end  of  the  current  quarter. 

11.  No  child  can  be  received  after  nine,  A.  M.  It  is  required 
that  the  children  be  presented  each  day  at  school  clean  washed^ 
and  dressed  in  whol^  and  clean  clothes* 

12.  Such  is  the  method  of  instruction  and  maaageoient  pro- 
posed, that  it  is  presumed  there  will  be  very  little  occasion  for 
punishment.    No  corporeal  punishment  will  be  allowed* 

13.  A  small  library,  containing  books  suitable  for  the  Instroo- 
ters  and  the  children,  will  be  purchased  at  the  conunencement 
of  the  schdol,  and  such  additions  made  to  it  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  funds  will  allow,  and  the  managers  shall  see  fit. 

14.  All  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws, may  be  decided  by  the  visiting  manager,  and  shall  be 
stated  in  her  monthly  fcport. 

15.  Any  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  Byrlaws,  at  a  monthly 
raeeti^g  of  the  managers. 
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Plan  far  n  FVknherg  School^  m  a  Idler  addremd  lo  JmmAm 
RoberU,  Pre$ideni  of  ike  Peimsykaima  Agricvilltmtd  Shdeh/jfivm 
Anthony  MnriSj  Esq. 

[CoDduded.] 

It  would  probably  be  a  more  arduous  task  to  procure  firon  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  the  public  patronage  it  so  justly  tteiv 
its,  than  to  establish  an  institution  by  individual  efforts,  and  thus 
to  anticipate  legislation.  We  have  seen  extensive  military 
schools  rise  up  and  flourish  among  us,  by  the  efforts  only  of  in* 
dividuals*,  and  attain  celebrity  in  the  objects  of  thw  iastttxAioni, 
without,  perhaps,  an  adaptation  to  our  national  character  and 
interests  as  universal  as  asricukure  and  civil  education. 
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tndindaal  ^brt  aeeiiui,  indeed,  a  safe* and  sure: 
this  Bj^emy  and  leas  liable  to  delay  and  defeat  than  legislation. 
The  BTBtem  hai^  flourished  in  Switzerland,  not  only  without  (he 
support  of  the  government,  but  in  opposition  to  the  aristocradc 
features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  because  its 
principles  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  to  the  country  population. 

To  this  great  class  in  Pennsylvania,  the  least  attention  has 
been  paid.  Human  labour  on  our  farms  lias  been  left  almost  to 
its  own  undisciplined  operations.  No  science  euHghteos  it ;  no 
system  regulates  it:  it  is  not  accompanied  in  the  field  by  econ- 
omy, nor  by  temperance,  nor  rewarded  at  the  fireside  of  the  pear 
sent  by  content  and  competence.  A  day  of  undisciplined  drudge 
ery,  stimulated  in  the  field  by  whiskey,  is  often  succeeded  in  the 
ci^in  of  the  cottager,  hf  a  night  passed  in  the  riot  of  intem- 
perance, or  the  stupor  of  intoitication.  A  week  of  drunkenness 
may  be  purchased  by  a  little  more  than  a  day  of  labour,  and  as 
long  as  ignorance  shall  be  the  inheritance  of  the  labourer^ 
intemperance  will  be  his  companion,  and  his  consolation,  against 
that  listlessness  and  languor  for  which  the  resources  of  science 
are  the  only  substitutes. 

Should  we  conceal  the  prevalence  of.  ignorance  and  mtenn 
perance  among  us,  we  should  never  succeed  in  removing  them. 
It  may  be  too  late  to  hope  for  reformation  or  improvement  in 
those  fiumers  and  labourers,  who,  having  began  their  career  in 
life  without  science  or  system,  must  expect  to  finish  it  without 
profit  and  without  pleasure.  But  it  can  never  be  too  early  to 
lay  a  new  foundation  for  the  hopes  and  the  prospects  of  the 
rising  generation,  enlightened  by  all  the  discoveries  of  the 
present  day,  and  encouraged  by  the  euccessful  eflbrts  and  ex« 
amples  of  such  patriots  as  Fellenberg,  who  have  never  sought 
for  a  place  beyond  the  farms  cultivated  by  their  fiithers  ;  nor 
for  power,  but  over  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their  follow 
creatures ;  and  who,  leaving  to  others  the  fields  of  political  and 
party  wartee  (in  which  numbers  will  never  be  wanting)  have 
devoted  their  tives  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  man. 

An  obvious  defect  in  our  national  character  is  thought  to 
originate  firom  the  inadequate  portion  6f  time  which  is  generally 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  particularly  of 
dementary  and  classical  knowledge,  as  the  best  foundation  for 
every  other ;  and  firom  the  miscellaneous  and  superficial  educa- 
tion wfaioh  a  greitt  number  of  tile  American  youth  receive,  being 
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neither  adapted  particularly  to  agriculture,  profeasioiial,  com- 
mercial, nor  mechanical  destinations'  in  life,  but  leanng  the 
unfortunate  subject  of  such  a  system  to  be  guided  in  his  afler 
pursuits,  more'  by  the  false  pride  of  parents  and  othor  incidental 
causes,  than  by  any  fixed  and  permanent  principles.  A  change 
of  system  in  this  respect  would  probably  do  much  to  promote  a 
change  from  an  injurious  and  speculative  versatility  of  charac- 
ter, to  a  systematic  permanency  in  the  pursuit  of  those  objects 
to  which  an  early  system  of  education  had  been  directed. 

Our  prejudices  lead  us  to  associate  all  ideas  of  schools  and 
scholars,  with  houses,  and  desks,  and  benches  ;  while  the  held 
itself,  the  great  scene  of  the-  farmer  and  labpurer's  operatious, 
is  seldom  suggested  as  the  best  school  for  his  practical  in- 
struction. 

The  field  lessons  and  labours  in  practical  agriculture  at 
Hofiwyl,  are  among  the  most  cmimating  and  instructive  lessons 
of  man.  It  is,  perhaps,  there  only  that  science  and  labour  are 
seen,  hand  in  hand,  supporting  and  assisting  each  other,  and 
Uiat  a  system  of  education  %aving  its  foundation  in  the  pure 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  separated  from  all  sectarian  con- 
troversy, is  made  su1t>servient  to  the  improvement,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  practical,  of  man,  in  every  grade  of  the  human 
family.  Is  not  systematic  instruction  in  his  occupation  as 
essential  to  a  farmer,  a  field  labourer,  and  a  gardener,  as  to  a 
carpenter  or  a  mason  ?  Can  system  be  obviously  more  neces- 
sary in  any  department  of  life  than  in  our  agricultural  practices? 
And  can  any  system  be  selected  from  the  distant  and  diversified 
practices  of  our  best  farmers — ^a  comparison  between  which 
and  their  results  can  never  be  fairly  made.  It  is  only  where  « 
variety  of  culture  can  be  exhibited  at  one  time  in  pne  place  and 

^  on  scientific  principles,  that  comparisons  can^be  made  or  just 
conclusions  formed. 

The  principle  of  pattern  forms,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
so  long  solicited  in  vain  from  our  legislature  by  the  politicians 
of  former  days,  it  would  perhaps  be  useless  at  this  moment  to 
attempt  to  revive.  You  will  see  in  this  project  a  substitute  for 
these,  combining  instruction  with  exhibition.  To  have  some 
ground  to  go  upon,  I  have  selected  Bolton  farm,  near  Bristol,  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  locality  for  the  first  Agricultural  Institute. 
It  is  an  estate  of  my  son  James  Pemberton  Morris,  who  pats 

'  such  parts  of  it  as  I  may  select  at  my  disposition,  uniting  in  my 
wishes  for  the  education  of  his  children  in  such  an  institution. 
The  farm  consists  of  near  five  hundred  acres^  is  situated  ia  a 
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healthy  country,  on  the  verge  of  the  manor  of  Pennsborough, 
once  the  residence  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  selected 
by  him  for  its  fertility  and  favorable  position  as  to  intercourse 
by  land  and  water  ;  to  which  natural  facilities  will  soon  be 
added  those  of  the  Delaware  canal,  located  near  it,  and  com- 
municating directly  with  Philadelphia  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Botlon. 

Next  to  the  farm  it  is  desirable  to  find  the  Fellenberg.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  part,  but  will  be  surmounted,  if  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  who  has  received  practical  instruotions  at  Hoffwyl,  will 
assume  that  character.  Then  are  to  be  found  the  funds,  which 
should  come,  I  think,  from  the  scholars,  on  the  same  system 
that  has  elevated  to  so  merited  an  eminence  amoog  our  scientific 
institutions,  the  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia ;  no  stated 
salary  being  annexed  to  each  professor's  chair,  but  the  whole 
emolument  arising  out  of  the  instruction  from  each,  would  be 
apt)ortioned  to  its  particular  professor  and  assistant. 

Such,* sir,  are  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  introduction  into 
the  United  States  of  a  system  of  education  believed  to  b^ 
adapted  to  the  character  of  our  country,  and  especially  appli- 
cable to  those  interests,  and  employments,  in  which  the  greatest 
numbers  are  engaged,  and  to  which,  heretofore,  the  least  in- 
struction has  been  extended. 

'  My  immediate  object  in  this  communication,  is, to  obtain  the 
expression  of  your  opinion  on  the  subject  o^  it,  which  I  have 
no  other  right  to  solicit,  than  that  which  is  founded  on  a  belief 
that  it  merits,  and  will  receive,  particular  respect  and  attention 
from  those  classes,  especially,  whom  it  more  immediately  con- 
cerns. It  is  so  far  circular,  as  to  be  similar  to  those  addressed 
to  Mr.  Fellenberg,  of  Hoffwyl ;  to  Mr.  Madison,  to  Judge 
Peters,  the  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society, 
from  all  of  whom  -  the  most  strongly  expressed  and  favourable 
opinions  have  been  received,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  &c. 

Anthonv  Morris. 
To  JoNA.  Roberts,  Esq. 

PreMentofthe  Pennsylvania  Agrv-  > 
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mens  of  whkb  may  bo  wen  tt  the  Atfaeneum,)  and  other  booka  for  diidroii, 
hvre  been  tent  fortii  from  the  American  |>refli. 

In  general,  neWspi^wra  are  read  with  the  same  avidity  as  with  ue,  and 
though  as  yet  among  the  multitudes  who  are  able  to  read,  there  is  frr  fiotti 
being  much  interest  taken  in  other  species  of  reading,  stiU  such  a  spirit  will  no 
doubt  be  enkindled,  as  the  other  means  of  education  come  to  be  employed. 

Of  Aese  the  most  important,  unquestkmably,  are,  $chool$  qffmUual  ttitime- 
tiofiy  or  La$iea»tenan  sehooU,  The  tables  adapted  to  this  system  were  trane- 
lated  into  modem  Greek,  some  time  previously  to  the  commencement  of  die 
present  revolution.  They  were  published  under  the  patronage  and  at  die 
expense  of  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia.  Some  Improvements  therein  made, 
were  taken  notice  of  with  approbation,  by  one  of  the  learned  societies  of  Faiis. 
Cleobidus,  the  translator,  has  been  now  several  years  in  Greece,  and  has  sn^ 
ceeded  In  establishine  more  than  fifty  schools  where  his  tables  are  used,  and 
•  whose  masters  have  become  slightly  acquainted  with  the  system  from  fads  in- 
struction. It  is  true  the  poverty  of  the  people  has  prevented  tliese  schoob 
from  flourishing  to  much  extent  hitherto.  Every  one  acquainted  with  tiiis 
system,  knows  that  in  order  to  nve  it  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  room 
or  ample  dimensions,  with  suitable  seats,  materials  for  writine,  &c.  Instead  of 
these,  however,  the  children  in  most  instances  are  crowded  into  narrow  and 
dark  rooms,  often  seated  on  the  floor,  with  nothing  on  which  to  write,  save  a 
bit  of  tin,  horn,  &c.  Still,  any  schools,  however  badly  conducted,  on  this 
system,  are  far  preferable  to  the  old,  where  a  boy  is  taueht  only  to  stammer 
{or  rather  sing)  in  ancient  Greek,  without  being  able  at  aU  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  his  lesson.. 

Some  of  the  best  schools  in  the  country  were  established  by  foreigners,  at 
Missolonghi,  Athens,  and  Argos,  and  were,  as  is  well  known,  broken  up  when 
these  cities  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Turks.  The  former  teacher  of  the 
Lwcasterian  school  of  Athens,  is  now,  however,  master  of  a  respectaMe  scliool 
aapl^apoli.  There  is  also  another  at  Naxos,  with  more  than  two  hundred 
pupils,  and  a  small  yet  well  conducted  school  for  females,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Cleobulus,  at  Syra.  The  school  which  I  myself  estyiblished  at 
Syra,  probably  contains  at  the  present  time  three  hundred  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  through  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  hu- 
mani^  in  this  country,  prove  a  model  sdiool  of  high  oider.   ' 
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*  A  new  improved  Dictionary  for  Children,  or  Definition  Book, 
for  the  use  of  Schools ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  most  important 
and  necessary  English  Terms,  with  plKin,  simple  Explanations. 
By  J.  Kingsbury.    Boston.    Munroe  &  Francis.    1822.  pp.  299. 

The  oompilation  of  school  dictionaries  has  been  managed  for  the  most  part 
with  very  little  attention  to  the  capacity  of  those  who  use  them ;  the  grand 
object,  apparently,  being  abridgment  rather  than  selection.  The  editors  of 
such  books  seem  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  English  language,  by  inserting  a 
large  proportion  of  its  words,  rather  than  to  consult  the  wants  of  children,  and 
afibrd  them  the  aid  which  they  need.  We  have  had  columns  ofd^nUions, 
instead  of  explamUums ;  and  the  young  scholar  has  not  unfrequently  found, 
*  on  turning  to  his  dictionary,  that  the  word  used  as  a  definition  is  much  lees 
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intelligible  than  tbe  word  it  is  lued  to  define.  He  finds  himeelf,  in  Ikct,  much 
in  tlie  sitaatioQ  of  Lancelot  Gobbo^s  fadier  in  qaest  of  tlie  Jew's  house,  when 
he  was  direeted  by  his  shrewd^ witted  son  first  to  tiirn^to  the  right  band,  and 
then  to'  the  left,  and  last  of  all  to  'tbm  of  no  hand.' 

Besides  the  vagueness  of  the  iefinitions,  the  number  of  words  has  been 
unnecessarily  buraensome;  extending  far  beyond  the  Umiti  of  a  child's  read- 
'  ing,  not  to  say  beyond  that  of  uMst  adults.  Added  to  which  is  another  disad- 
vantage in  many  of  our  current  school  dictionaries,  the  insertion  (^  words 
neceisarily  associated  with  meanings  which  it  is  improper  to  bring,  in  any 
way,  before  the  minds  of  children. 

Ine  oMect  of  the  dictionary  under  notice,  is  to^  aToid  ^ese  defects  by  a 
careful  seiectim  of  words  neither  too  simple  and  common  for  explanation,  nor 
nor  too  rare  and  abstruse  for  the  average  reading  of  childhood.  Several  im- 
portant advantages  are  in  this  way  secured.  The  pupil's  memory  is  not 
strained  by  unnecessary  and  mechanical  exertions  on  unintelligible  matter, 
which  serve  no  purpose  but  to  quash  the  natural  curiority  of  the  young  mind, 
rendering  Ae  study  of  the  English  language  an  irksome  task,  and,  in  the  issue, 
enfeebling  the  mental  power^.  At  the  same  time  that  these  evils  are  shunned, 
there  is  great  positive  gain,  on  the  plan  adopted  in  this  dietionary.  The 
learner  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  finding  out  for  himself  the  significa- 
tion of  words  which  he  cannot  understand  without  assistance;  and  appucalion 
is  thus  rendered  both  practicable  and  pleasant,  the  mind  is  kept  active  when 
it  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  is,  rendered  clear  and  distinct  in  its  conceptions, 
by  the  habit  of  attaching  an  exact  and  definite  idea  to  every  word.  A  taste 
for  reading  is  also  favoured  in  this  way,  and  a  good  foundation  laid  for  an  intel- 
ligent use  of  language. 

Of  the  execution  of  this  work  we  entertain  a  highly  favourable  opinion. 
The  author's  undertaking  was  a  difficult  one,  and  she  has  acquitted  herself 
with  ffreat  success.  ThS  is  no  ordinary  praise  in  the  iudgment  of  those  who 
.  know  now  difficult  it  is  to  give  a  happy  explanation  within  the  compass  of  a  very 
few  words.  The  book  seems  excellently  adapted  to  the  objects  of  a  familiar 
dictionary  for  common  schools,  and  as  such  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  teacheis.  ^ 

Alter  examining  this  work,  it  was  our  intention  to  sugeest  to  the  author, 
that  a  minor  publication  of  ^e  same  nature  would  be  a  useful  book  for  primary 
schools.  We  have  since  observed,  however,  an  advertisement  of  a  book 
which  we  have  not  seen,  entitled  Primary  Dictionary,  or  Rational  Vocabulary, 
by  the  author  of  American  Popular  Lessons, — which  probably  is  a  work 
already  prepared  for  the  purpose  we  have  mentioned. 

Outlines  of  Political  Ekx>nomy,  on  the  plan  of  the  R^v.  David 
Blair.    Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  in  the  United  States  of 
America.     Boston.     S.  G.  Goodrich.     1828. 

This  is  a  neat  and  cheap  compend,  emb6dyin|f  a  popular  view  of  Its  subject, 
with  notes  and  illustrations,  adapted  to  the  min£  of  the  young.  It  forms  one 
of  those  elementary  treatises  of  useful  science,  which  tend  at  once  to  enlarge 
the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  more  extensive  reading  at  a  period  when  knowl- 
edgre  may  be  rendered  more  complete  by  consulting  the  original  sources  of 
inlormation. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  political  science  is  of  great  moment 
to  the  whole  community,  and  especially  In  a  country  li)ce  this^  where  popular 
sentiment  is  so  immediately  and  extensively  felt  in  its  influence  on  national 
affairs^  The  inhabitants  of  other  countries  may  deride  the  idea  of  the  people 
at  large  becoming  political  economists,  but  such  is  Uterally  and  of  necessity  the 
ease  amon^  us ;  and,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  education  is  concerned,  the 
question  simply  is,  whether  it  is  better  to  in^ire  an  early  taste  for  a  decent 
knowledge  ol  a  science  so  important,  or  to  leave  the  subject  untouched  till  the 
period  ofmatuce  years  and  active  life. 
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Bat  ^le  is  no  sdenoe  wblch  we  doom  importaiit  to  man  thai  we  donpt 
prefer  to  have  M>oriatod,  at  least  in  its  aleoients,  with  tbe  giowfli  and  prn^e— 
of  the  mind ;  tnisdns  Uiat  the  early  impulse  Aas  communicated  wiU ' 
produce  an  effect  on  the  mental  habits  and  charac£er. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  the  thing  itwlf,  how6Yer»  Aere  are  m 
eennected  with  education,  which  would  render  it  deainUe  to  Imve  this  biandi 
of  kiMwledge  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  in  common  schools.    The 
youth  of  New  Englaad^  if  not  of  other  parts  of  this  country,  are  allowed,  by 
the  narvow  plan  S  popular  instruction,  to  resort  to  these  schools  fron  year 
to  year,  durmg  a  lone  and  important  period  of  life,  without  canying  ueir 
attsntioB  mudb  beyona  the  nMmd  of  reading,  writing,  and  arittmietic.    Hie 
older  scholars  have  no  inducement  held  out  to  them,  by  which  they  might  be 
incited  to  extend  their  education,  and  the  younoer  oi  ooune  have  none  to 
stimulate  them  to  a  more  rapid  progress    The  peimd  of  school-floing,  however^ 
is  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  introduction  and  study  of  lie  elements  of 
most  departmenta  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  dedded 
fBatures  of  recent  improvement  in  educatioa,  that  the  ne|^t  of  which  wa 
spMk  is  beginning  to  be  ielt  as  a  serious  evil,  and  that  the  spirit  of  refiinnation 
is  eflfocting  a  revMution  which,  as  it  advances,  bids  1^  to  carry  along  witti  It 
tiM  benefits  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  course  of  education  to  every  member  ef 
the  community.    Geography  and  history,  in  addition  to  grammar,  are  now 
taught  in  many  of  our  scnocis.    Pt^ticaf  ecoiiomy  will  prove  a  valuable  ao- 
cessioB  to  the  Ust  of  branches;  and  we  are  happy  to  see,  in  the  publicatien 
before  us,  a  book  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

The  work  is  on  the  plan  of  &e  popular  school  books  of  the  Rev.  David 
Blair  of  England;  the  prominent  ideas  expressed  in  larse  type,  attended— 
when  neoe88ary«-*-with  examples  and  illustrations  in  SBBii£r  type.  Qoesdons 
aie  annexed  at  the  foot  of  every  WSP»  ^  ^  convenience  m  the  hufructer 
and  iSb»  direction  of  &e  pupiL 

Sdect  Aii6c4oteB  of  Animah,  accompanied  with  Descriptions 
and  Engravings ;  intended  {br  the  instruction  and  amosement  of 
Young  Persons.  By  the  AuUior  of  Evenings  in  Boston.  Boston* 
Bowles  &  Dearborn.    1828.    l8mo.    pp.  227. 

Few  suMecti  blend  so  much  entertainment  with  the  instraelion  whidi  they 
aflbrd  as  that  of  animal  biography;  and,  under  judicious  management,  none 
are  more  conducive  to  an  early  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  woin  of  creation. 
The  present  volume  is  a  very  happy  selection — ^well  fitted  to  inspire  a  taste  for 
the  department  of  scienee  to  which  it  is  meant  to  serve  as  an  introductian,  and 
carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  tbe  circumstances  and  character  of  the 
youn^;  fte  moral  influence  of  the  whole  compilation  having  been  attentively  ' 
kept  m  view. 

The  cute  are  remarkably  good,  in  the  great  essentials  of  resemblance  and 
proportion ;  and  some  of  them  are  very  creditable  to  the  talent  of  the  artist 
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OhitrtaH&m  on  the  eHahUskmeni  and  directum  of  Ittfani  Seho&l$  ; 
hemg  the  substance  of  a  Lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  InstituHo^ 
May,  ]8'26.  By  tlie  Rev.  Charles  Mayo,  LL.  D.  Fellovr  of 
St.  Johns  College,  Oxford.     London.     18S7.     8vo.*pp.24. 

The  increase  of  infant  schools,  since  their  commencement  io 
1819,  has  been  so  great,  and  their  success  so  perfect,  that  their 
practicability  or  their  usefulness  is  no  longer  problematical. 
They  are  already  classed  among  the  tmprovenaeots  -of  the  age^ 
and  make- a  new  era  in  the  history  of  education.  Men  of  the 
highest  attftinrtfients,  and  .sustaining,  with  distinguished  honour, 
(he  first  and  best  oifice^of  responsibility,  are  giving^hem  their 
-patronage,  in  various  forms  of  encouragement.  Among  those 
whose  names  are  already  identified  with  the  interests  of  im- 
provement, is  the  distinguished  Henry  Brougham,  whose  talents 
and  philanthropy,  claim  the  higher  adii^iration,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  exerted  in  the  establishment  of  infant  schools. 
By  his  agency,  and  thet  of  others  imbued  with  the  same  spirit, 
more  than  two  hundred  of  these  schools  have  been  opened  in 
England  ;  and  their  number  is  still  increasing.  Within  the  last 
two  years,  they  have  been  introduced  into  this  country*  la 
Philadelphia,  there  are  now  thsee  schools  of  this  character  io 
successful  operation—- two  in  New- York— in  Boston,  two  have 
been  opened  within  the  last  throe  months — and  others,  in  many 
of  our  towns  and  cities.  In  all,  the  happiest  results  have  been 
developed.  Enough  has  been  done  to  suggest  the  highest  an- 
ticipations. 

In  the  pamphlet  above  named,  the  writer  takes  a  clear  and 
rational  view  of  the  necessity^  the  practicabilityj  the  proee$$e$y  and 
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purposes  of  these  institutions.  Some  of  these  views,  •attended 
by  remarks,  we  propose  to  introduce  into  this  article  ;~-coiii- 
mencing  with  the  first  paragraph  of  his  observations* 

'  An  Infant  school,  assembled  in  an  airy  and  commodious  apart- 
ment, provided  with  pleasing  materials  of  instruction,  and  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  a  kind  and  judicious  master,  preseots 
a  scene,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  and  delight  the  visiter. 
Biit  duly  to  appreciate  the  blessings  it  conveys,  he  should  be  ahle 
to  compare  the  happy,  docile,  affectionate  infants  with  the  quar- 
relsome little  beings  which  throng  the  courts  and  alleys  of  n, 
densely  populated  city.  It  is  delightful  to  view  the  remedial  pro- 
cess in  operation;  but  to  ascertain  its  value  we  must  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  virulence  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease. 

'  Let  the  benevolent  inquirer  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  visit 
those  quarters  where  it  assumes  its  ordinary  features  : — ^io  what 
state  will  he  find  the  children  ? — ^The  parents  too  busily  engaged 
in  their  laborious  avocations,  to  tend  them,  during  the  day,  sufier 
them  to  wander  through  the  street,  eiLposed  to  all  the  danger  of  a^ 
crowded  city,  and  instructed  by  the  older  children  in  the  arts  of 
pilfering  and  gambling,  and  in  all  the  demoralizing  practices  of 
low-bred  idleness ; — Or,  if  confined  wiihin  the  precincts  of  their 
wretched  dwellings,  they  must  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  an 
elder  sister,  (whose  tender  age  rather  demands  protection,)  who, 
untrained  to  patient  forbearance,  and  incapable  of  prudently  exer- 
cising authority,  now  vents  ill  temper  in  blows,  that  irritate  with- 
out subduing,  now  stimulates,  by  ill  timed  indulgence,  the  per- 
verseness  which  she  vainly  tries  to  soothe.  Meanwhile,  to  no 
one  is  instruction  given ;  and  the  very  advantages  which  benevo- 
lent institutions  have  provided  for  the  elder  children  are  frequently 
lost  to  them,  through  the  necessity  of  their  watching  over  the 
younger.  Thus,  in  the  ill  arranged  machinery  of  their  domestic 
life,  wheel  impedes  wheel,  and  defects  in  one  part  waste  the  pow- 
er, which  would  have  set  another  in  motion.  Were  an  infants' 
school  to  offer  its  timely  aid,  the  moth^,  liberated  from  that 
charge  with  which  she  encumbers  the  elder  child  without  alto- 
gether relieving  herself,  might  pursue  domestic  employments 
without  interruption,' or  go  out  to  labour  without  anxiety;  the 
elder  childrt;n  might  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
primary  schools ;  and  the  younger  ones  be  sheltered,  instructed, 
and  delighted,  in  the  public  Nursery. 

'  If  the  influence  of  our  primary  schools  is  but  too  often  inef- 
fectual for  moral  and  religious  culture,  may  it  not  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  long  preoccupation  of  the  field  of  contest  ?  The 
correction  of  bad  habits  is  proverbially  more  difficult  than  the  for- 
mation of  good  ooes ;  the  eradication  of  vicious  propensities  in- 
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finitelj  more  arduous  than  the  implatiting  of  rjght  dispositioiis. 
But  the  power  of  evil  has  for  years  been  gathering  strength,  be- 
fore ordinary  itieans  of  public  education  are  directed  against  it. 
Yet,  surely,  the  Serpents  that  invade  the  cradle  of  infancy  are  as 
formidable  as  the  Hydra  that  attacks  the  manhood  of  life.  Let 
charity  commence  its  Herculean  toils  at  an  earlier  period ;  then 
wiH  its  first  victories  be  its  best  omen  of  future  triumphs.  Benevo- 
lence has  long  appreciated  the  value  of  that  field  which  the  chiH" 
hood  of  the  poor  has  opened  to  its  cultivation  ;  infancy  is  a  rich 
but  unclaimed  waste  :  it  is  a  soil  capable,  when  watered  with  the 
dews  of  heaven  as  well  as  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  of  pro- 
ducing the  fairest  blossoms,  and  bearing  the  richest  fruits.  If  he 
who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  only  one  has  grown 
before,  has  been  thought  worthy  the  patriot  name,  with  what  title- 
shall  he  be  honoured  under  whose  hand,  not  unblest,  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  infant  mind  is  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  and  these, 
the  waste  places  of  human  life,  to  bloom  with  moral  beauty,  and 
teem  with  moraf  fragrance.  The  christian  philanthropist  has  no 
need  to  lament  that  the  Tictories  of  his  predecessors  have  left  him 
no  room  for  triumph  t  here  oi)ens  to  him  a  fair  and  fertile  world, 
and  a  crown  that  fadeth  not  away  is  the  guerdon  of  thejight* 

These  thoughts,  so  beautifully  expressed,  plaoe  infant  schools 
in  their  proper  light  to  the  public  observation.  The  real  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor—- we  might  add  of  parental  instruction 
and  discipline  among  the  rich-^-need  only  to  be  fairly  and  fully 
exposed,  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  their  improvement.  Erie- 
mentary  instruction  would  then  assume  a  more  rational  and 
moral  character. 

After  a  refutation  of  objections  to  infant  schools — that  ^  their 
influence  in  the  formation  of  character  \fK  but  transient ' — that 
they  *  oppose  the  order  of  nature,  which  assigns  to  the  mother 
the  first  instruction  and  care  of  her  child  ' — that  Mhe  separation 
of  mother  and  child  is  likely  to  diminish  parental  tenderness  and 
filial  affection ' — that  they  ^  will  injure  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren ' — and  that  '  the  absence  of  the  children  is  the  removal  of 
a  useful  restraint  on  the  conduct  of  the  parents ' — Dr.  Mayorpro- 
ceeds  to  their  objecU  and  processes  , — 

*An  infants^  school  then  must  be  an  institution  essentially  mor- 
al;  that  is,  it  must  seek  moral  ends  by  moral  means.  Its  first  aim 
must  be  the  development  of  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and 
the  inculcating  of  the  elementary  truths  of  religion.  The  means 
which  it  employs  are  the  influence  of  the  master  grounded  on  the 
affections  and  estyen^jof  the  children,  and  the  mutual  sympathy 
of  the  children  theiiJhvcs.  Subordinate  to  this  moral  end,  is  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  imparting  of  use- 
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{^.hmoUdgt  f,  apd  lastly  the  iiDproTement  of  the  phtf steal  powers, 
and  the  bodily  health  follow  in  the  train  of  other  advantages. 
Wheresoever  the  moral  end  is  not  regarded  as  the  primary  object, 
wherever  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  practically  made  of  the 
first  consequence^  there  a  JundamentcU  defection  from  its  principles 
h^  appeared.  Wheresoever  reliance  t»  placea  on  other  humtm 
means  than  the  moral  it^wence  of  the  master  on  the  children^  and 
the  moral  influence  of  the  children  on  each  other ^  there  the  infants^ 
school  system  is  abandoned,^  ,^,,. 

'  The  author  continues :—  ';  «i  • 

'  Let,  then,  the  friends  of  infancy  clearly  define  to  their  owu 
minds  the  object  they  have  in  view.  If  it  be  to  provide  comforta^ 
ble  shelter  to  the  children,  and  thus  relieve  their  parents  from  a 
heavy  burden  and  incumbrance ;  then  may  they  content  them- 
selves with  procuring  a  spacious  apartment,  an  ample  play-ground, 
a  few  pictures  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  a  few  swings,  aud  so  forth, 
to  exercise  the  body.  Any  cheerful,  good-tempered,  and,  if  J  may 
be  allowed  the  term,  motherly  female',  may  be  appointed  U>  pre- 
side ;  and  thus  will  their  benevolence  have  provided,  if  not  an  in^ 
faut's  school^  a  refuge  for  infants. 

'  If,  in  addition  to  this,  they  would  cultivate  upright  principles 
and  kindly  feelings,  and  a  general  respect  for  religion,  such  as  iu 
afler  life  may  restrain  from  wickedness  or  barbarity,  then  must 
they  engage  a  person  capable  of  exercising  a  gentle  but  powerful 
influence  over  the  character  of  children,  vigilant  to  observe  each 
moral  trait,  and  judicious  in  availing  himself  of  each  little  incideDt 
or  casual  remark. 

'  If  higher  still  their  object — to  rest  these  principles  on  a  surer 
basis,  to  sustain  them  with  purer  motives  and  to  animate  them  by 
loftier  hopes ;  if  it  be  their  aim  to  kindle  gratitude  to  God,  and 
love  to  the  Redeemer,  and  to  throw  the  purifying  and  softening 
influence  of  christian  seutiment  over  the  heart ;  then  must  they 
Seek,  and  diligently  seek,  for  one  who,  deeply  imbued  with  Chris- 
tian affections,  and  feeling  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  work, 
will  zealously  devote  himself  to  this  interesting  and  important 
avocation.' 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  of  these' forms,  that  the  infant  system 
of  instruction  can  fully  accomplish  its  purposes^  and  shed  its 
redeeming  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  infancy.  Low 
and  exclusive  aims  can  only  produce  partial  results.  The  forma- 
tion of  character, — the  great  purpose  of  all  education, — is  too 
sacred  a  thing  to  be  committed  to  the  ignorant  and  unskilful. 
The  formation  of  mind  and  heart  demands  the  power  and  skill 
of  intelligence  and  sympathy.  To  fill<f||ke  young  mind  with 
accurate  and  ratiooai  ideas—the  ima,gi$uiion  with  happy  and 
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holy  forms-^thc  heart  with  pure  and  gencirous  feelings^r— to  form 
and  moralize  the  as$ociaHon8 — to  take  the  physical  being — the 
infant — and  bring  out  in  all  their  prominence,  symmetry,  and 
beauty,  the  internal  features  of  its  nature,  and  make  it  an 
tnitlUciual  and  moral  being,  is  a  task  worthy  the  sublimest 
intelligence — demanding  the  possession  of  the  purest  and  fullest 
resources — a  knowledge  of  the  whole  infiint  being. 

On  this  point,  we  apprehend,  vague  and  incorrect  notions  too 
often  are  entertained — notions  which  have  tbeir  origin  in  a  low 
and  mistaken  estimate  of  education — its  mearu  and  purposes. 
Infant  education^  particularly,  is  exposed  to  general  misappre- 
hension. 

The  simpliciiy  of  the  apparatus  and  instruction  essential  to  the 
successful  operation  of  infant  schools  often  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  possess  but  little  power.  They  are  so  unas- 
suming in  their  character,  their  results  are  so  imperceptible  and 
remote,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  classed  among  the  little  things 
of  the  day.  The  same  error  which  pervades  the  judgment  on 
other  subjects  finds  its  way  into  this.  Immediate,  obvious,  large 
results  are  anticipated.  The  simple  and  the  gradual  processes 
of  nature,  are  unheeded  in  the  search  for  the  imposing,  com- 
plex, and  rapid  operations  of  art.  There  is  much  perversion 
of  judgment  in  this.  Where  there  is  no  formal  exhibition,  no 
complex  system  of  operation,  no  ostentatious  display,  there,  it 
is  too  often  thought,  can  be  no  advancement,  no  valuable 
results.  This  unfortunate  asocrciation  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  introducing  a  rational  system  of  infant  instruction  to  public 
acceptance.  It  will  prejudge  a  system  of  this  kind.  Without 
the  favourite  mechanism,  formal  recitation,  words  without  ideafl| 
the  inference  will  be,  that  little  or  nothing  is  done. 

But  the  object  of  education,  infant  as  well  as  adnlt,  is  but 
partially  obtained,  by  imparting  a  facility  and  correctness  in 
the  utterance  of  letters  and  words.  It  aims  at  this,  it  is  true  ; 
but  it  aims  likewise  at  something  more.  Its  purpose  is  to  form 
mind,  heart,  character  :  to  make  its  subjects  %eise,  and  happy,  and 
to  make  them  so  by  a  simple,  natural,  and  rational  process.  It  does 
not  anticipate  nature*  It  does  not  look  for  a  premature  develop- 
ment of  results  and  of  character.  As  in  the  physical,  world,  these 
are  produced  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  advances,  so 
should  they  be  in  the  moral  and  intellectual.  Throw  asound  the 
young  mind  the  influence  of  an  intellectual  atmosphere-*~aroun4 
the  .young  heart,  a  moral  one  *,  and  they  will  inhale  its  spirit 
The  education  of  influences  will  achieve  their  advancenent. 
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Tbeir  characters  will  be  moulded  by  them.  Thej  will  become 
what  these  influeuces,  operatiog  upon  their  minds  and  feelings, 
shall  make  them  ;  and  the  great  purpose  of  the  instructer  should 
be  to  arrange  these  influences,  aod^  modify  and  direct,  with  the 
skill  of  a  master,  these  effects  upon  the  subjects  of  his  charge, 
and  impart  to  them  energy  and  life. 

We  give  one  more  extract  from  the  pamphlet :— • 

'  Let  us  suppose  a  suitable  building  and  play-grouod  prowided, 
and  a  competent  person  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  educa- 
tion.    Let  us  suppose  the  district  visited,  the  people  of  the  neigh* 
bourhood  made  acquainted  with  the  advantages  offered  to  their 
little  ones,  and  invited  to  bring  them  clean,  at  least,  and  tidy,  if 
possible,  to  the  school.     What  a  group  of  disorderly,  untrained 
beings !    How  shall  the  master  reduce  this  moral  chaos  to  order  t 
How  shall  he  draw  forth  the  light  of  intelligence  from  under  the 
covering  of  ignorance  and  mental  inactivity  ?    His ^rst  step  must 
be  to  win  the  obedience  of  the  children,  but  through  their  w'til, 
and  not  against  it ;  for  this  purpose  he  ifiUst  avail  himself  of  the 
power  of  sympathy,  which  incites  to  imitation.     Whatever  he 
wishes  the  children  to  do,  he  must  commence  by  doing  himself, 
throwing  a  cheerful  kind-hearted  animation  into  every  act;  atten* 
tion  is  soon  caught;  the  most  lively  of  the  little  group  almost 
involuntarily  copies  the  teacher's  gestures,  or  repeats'  his  words^ 
another  and  another  fall  in,  till  the  whole  school  are  in  motion,  or 
in  chorus;  and  the  work  is  begun.     The  great  art  of  the  teacher 
throughout  the  whole  plan  is  to  lead^  rather  than  drive;  a  few 
children  more  susceptible  than  the* others  soon  catch  the  tone  be 
wishes  to  communicate,  and  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  mo- 
mentum is  given  to  the  school.     Thus,  when  the  teacher  has 
gained  some  influence  over  the  children  by  leading  their  several 
exercises,  they  naturally  look  up  to  him  for  encouragement,  and 
are  delighted  with  his  affectionate  commendations.     Should  he 
hear  an  oath  or  indecent  expression,  he  gives  signs  of  being 
grieved  and  shocked ;  and  the  little  offender,  who  has  sinned* 
without  knowledge,  is,  without  knowledge,  but  merely  through, 
feeling,  diverted  from  his  practice.    Soon  what  shocks  the  master 
shocks  the  whole  school ;  so  powerful  does  this  sentiment  become, 
that  the  blasphemies  or  obscene  expressions  of  a  new-comer  have 
in  an  instant  arrested  every  anmsement,  till  the  dreadful  fact  has 
been  notified  to  the  teacher,  and  the  child,  pitied  for  its  misfor- 
tunes, has  been  led  silent  and^  appalled  to  its  place. 

'  One  of  the  first  aims  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
mutual  kindness  in  the  school.  His  own  affectionate  manner  to< 
wards  all,  will  predispose  them  to  this  state  of  feeling;  as  he 
soothes  the  sorrows  of  the  little  ones,  he  teaches  the  elder  by.his 
example  to  be  tender-hearted  to  the  younger.    If  a  quarrel  difr* 
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tarb  the  general  harrooily,  he  sefiarates  the  little  combatants; 
giviog  a  hand  toeach»  he  leads  them  down  the  school,  and,  diverting 
their  attention  from  each  other,  by  his  kindness,  soon  dispels  their 
animosity,  and  having  restored  the  sanshine  of  good  humoar  to 
their  minds,  prevents  by  separation  the  recurrence  of  the  evil. 
Sometimes,  when  ill  humour  and  perverseness  manifest  themselves 
in  a  child,  he  confides  him  to  one  a  little  older  than  himself,  who, 
calmly  and  affectionately  pacing  round  the  room  with  him,  brings 
him  back  restored  at  last  to  serenity  and  good  temper. 

'  When  the  children  are  trained  to  order,  docility,  and  mutual 
kindness,  when  the  moral  influence  of  the  master  is  established, 
and  a  moral  fotte  has  been  given  to  the  school,  then,  atid  not  tiU 
tken,  tke  work  of  intellectual  development  should  begin.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  points  in  education,  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sary  degree  of  order,  without  trenching  on  that  Uherty  which  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  improvement  of 
the  mind.  The  difficulty  ip  much  increased,  if  intellectual  vivacity 
be  excited  in  the  pupil  before  a  due  degree  of  moral  inlluence  be 
possessed  by  the  teacher.  It  becomes  then  an  important  principle 
.  of  infant  school  education,  tfiat  moral  sentiment  precede  step  by 
step  intellectual  development,  and  that  the  teacher  call  not  forth 
more  life  than  he  feels  himself  able  to  controV 

Infant  schools,  then,  are  too  powerful  in  their  results  to  be 
left  to  take  the  modification  which  the  ignorant  -end  unthinking 
might  give  them.  Their  aira  is  high  :  it  is  heavenly.  They 
should  be  unshackled  by  unnecessary  form  :  they  should  be 
simple  and  natural  agents  on  character.  They  should  act  not 
only  on  the  surface  of  being,  but  be  made  to  penetrate  the 
internal  recesses  of  the  mind  and  soul ; — to  awaken,  invigorate, 
and  direct  all  the  energies  of  infant  nature.  They  must  form 
character  for  the  pure,  and  reform  it  for  the  impure.  They 
must  deal  with  the  elements  of  character.  They  must  aim  at 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  basis  of  character,  that  the  super- 
structure— the  work  of  the  individual — may  assume  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  They  must  set  out 
tlie  individual  in  the  right  course,  and  put  a  light  in  his  hand 
which  shall  guide  him  in  his  advances.  They  must  invest  him 
with  a  power,  by  which  he  shall  feel  himself  able  to  seek  out 
his  own  happiness — the  power  of  reason,  of  mind,  of  principle. 

To  effect  all  this,  depends  upon  the  selection  of  mean^  suited 
to  the  element  of  .the  beings  on  whom  we  are  called  to  act. 
Their  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  must  be  attentively  studied^ 
and  the  means  of  instruction  adapted  to  these  modes,  or  rathflir 
these  node$  are  themselves  the  meaas.    They  ar«  meana  of 
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xiatore'B  own  appoiotmenty  processes  of  ke?  ows 
The  order  of  intellectual  and  moral  advao^ement  must  deter- 
mine the  order  of  instraction — it  is  instruction  itself.       XJie 
work  of  the  instructer,  therefore,  consists  in  endeavoars    to 
awaken,  invigorate,  and  encourage,  rather  than  to  prescribe 
exclusive  courses  of  thought.     He  is  to  look  to  the  ckUd  to  see 
what  is  to  be  done,  rather  then  to  his  book  or  system,     Xhe 
child  is  the  book  :  the  order  of  its  mental  operations  is  the  sj^s- 
tem.    Let  him  study  these  ;  and  he  will  be  successful.    Let  hirn 
follow  out  the  impulses,  the  thoughts,  the  relations  of  the  cbild'a 
mind  and  heart,  in  their  own  simple  and  natural  expresaionsy 
directing  them  to  the  attainmeal  of  happioess,  and  his  teacbioi^ 
will  be  what  heaven  designed  it  to  be^  an  aid  to  prepare  the 
ehild  to  aid  himself. 

For  subjects  fot  instruction  he  need  not  go  far.  He  need  iiot 
search  for  books  nor  systems.  The  whole  natural  world  is  rich 
with  them.  It  is  full  of  materials  for  instruction  :  it  is  fall  of 
mind.  In  this,  the  Infinite  Intelligence  'has  shadowed  forth 
itself,  and,  by  a  wise  providence,  has  turned  the  infant  curiosity 
to  explore  its  rich  and  ever  delighting  scenes. 

Instead,  then,  of  an  abstract,  formal  course  of  exerciseSf 
destitute  of  natural  freshness  and  verdure,  the  instructer  of  an 
ibfant  school  will  lead  his  pupils  to  the  fountains  of  nature  and 
tfuth,  by  a  simple  and  gradual  advancement,  and  present  them 
with  their  rich  and  varied  imagery,  calling  forth  the  bnoyancy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  infantine  soul.  He  will  throw  around  hh 
delighted  pupil  a  miniature  world,  diminished  in  its  proportions 
to  the  progress  of  the  pupiPs  mind.  On  the  universe  of  sur- 
rounding things,  he  will  stamp  the  impress  of  the  Deity.  Whed 
the  forms  of  nature  tte  inaccessible,  he  will  aid  his  ibstruc- 
tions  by  the  delineations  of  art:  He  Will  communicate  accurille 
ideas,  and  then  give  them  their  appropriate  names.  He  will 
inspire  good  feelings,  and  turn  their  operations  Upon  the  will, 
tfie  source  of  all  virtue.  His  endeavour  will  be  to  tntellectmUxe 
this  win,  by  the  influence  of  truth,  and  make  it  the  moral  guide 
of  life.  He  will  build  up  the  foundation  of  a  nutn — mind,  heart, 
purpose,  happiness.  He  will  endeavour  to  IfiU  out  in  detail,  the 
outlines  so  beautifully  sketched  by  the  Author  of  Life,  but  left 
fbr  tnan's  employment  and  happiness. 

These  are  the  petfed  results  contemplated  by  the  projector* 
of  Tnfant  institutions — by  the  introduction  of  a  pnrer  syMero  of 
education  Into  the  nursery — ^the  schools — ^into  society,  Ae  grtat 
•ducator  of  Us  all.     These  resftilts  ^re  involved  in  the  vet^ 
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anA  yrogpwifc  of  tluttgs.  Tbej  are  practiciO^le.  Let 
km!  the  a^tt  of  cbrialiaa  bcaevoleoce  be  united  with  that  of 
difiaUaa  phileaophy,  aad  the  eiid  ia  aero.  We  are  ioexcuaable 
if  we  oppotie  tbek  unioa^  We  are  abiiaing  our  re^poeaiblencta 
%m  comii^  § oDerationa,  if  we  do  not  take  the  early  foriaaicion  oif 
ihoraeier  into  one  banda,  and  faithfully  and  intelligeotiy  die- 
charge  the  high  truat  committed  to  us. 


Wm^AlM  XDUOATlOir. 

[Fram  Hints  on  Female  Educttioo,  ipitb  an  OatUne  oCai^  InstltatfeQ  for  tha 
Education  of  Females,  termed  the  South  Carolina  Female  lostilute.   Columbia. 

I 

JSofenKfy  rf  moral  and  menial  improvement, — ^Doea  the  education 
6f  tttfe  female,  tend  to  the  benefit  of  aoclety  ?  Has  the  knowledge, 
tibua  acl)ttmd,  a  dired  influence  on  her  own  character  and  con- 
duct, and  a  ODrreapondent  effect  on  her  immediate  family,  and 
the  apfaere  in  which  she  moves  ?  These  are  questions  of  no 
ordinary  import-,  and  oil  their  issue,  much  good  or  evil  will  de-* 
f^n^,  ;Tli^  knowledge  of  our  duties  in  life,  furnishes  us  with  a 
dfarty  whereby  ifi^  may  arrii^  at  the  performance  of  them.  There 
f^  no  qne^stlbn,  that  most  of  oar  errors  in  conduct,  arise  from  de- 
ftpcti  i)i  jitdgmem  ;  and  it  requires  some  cultivation,  to  under- 
litaed,  thai  while  we  are  contributing  to  the  weYfare  of  others, 
#e  are  eflfbctually  conducing  to  our  own.  An  ijntutored  being 
eannot  he  made  to  comprehend  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  which 
immediately  fksiena  ft#elftipon  the  conviction,  of  one  of  culti- 
^hMWd  mind.  It  ia,  indeed,  one  of  the  errors  of  the  vulgar  and  il- 
KternTS,  tfeat  gdodn^M  and  intellect  are  two  distinct  things. — This 
rdfbfoafce  of  a  Virtue  to  the  head  or  heart,  is  not  very  compre-< 
hieMible.  Most  of  our  follies  and  vices,  proceed  from  a  mental 
defect,  <orig<mal  or  adventitious.  *To  do  those  things  which  we 
oog^t  not  to  do,  and  to  leave  undone  those  things  which  w^ 
ought  to  do,'  is  an  error  in  reasoning,  a  practical  solecism. 
Right  'i^aaoni^g  is,  therefore,  essential  to  our  happiness.  There 
ia,  undoubtedly,  a  connexion  between  all  the  faculties  of  our 
h^ittg.  The  perception  of  right,  for  instance,  must  precede  the 
performance  of  it  ;  otherwise,  it  is  cnsual,  and  ccasea  to  be  a 
vlj'tti^.  Hefre,  then,  the  moral  and  intellectual  sense  are  asso- 
elftfed/Of  rather  iHt  latter  is  the  eflldent  principlis  df  the  former. 
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We  perceiTe  a  regular  and  gradoal  siicceairion  from  the  earifert 
and  simplest  perceptions  of  right,  and  what  is  most  beaulifu)  aad 
sublime  in  morals.  The  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  is  the  fouolain 
of  goodness,  and  the  being  who  aspires  to  the  one,  must  love 
the  other.  Virtue,  then,  is  both  a  moral  affection  and  a  demoo« 
Btrable  truth  ;  it  must  be  Understood  in  order  to  be  fek  and 
practised. 

Opposition  to  the  mental  cultivation  of  the  female  sex, — We  are 
persuaded,  that  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  in  the  present  enlighC* 
ened  age,  it  is  the  people  who  are  the  warm  advocates  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  female  mind.  The  opposers  to  this,  are  a 
mere  oligarchy,  consisting  of  certain  spruce  philosophers,  who 
dread,  if  woman  be  taught  to  think  and  speak  rationally,  she 
may  be  less  useful  in  the  various  duties  of  domestic  life.  With- 
out going  back  to  those  periods  of  classical  prejudice  and 
scholastic  pedantry,  when  every  adventurer,  in  order  to  prove 
himself  a  sage,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  aweet  domestic 
sphere  of  household  comfort,  we  need  only  revert  to  the  age  of 
the  courtly  Waller,  the  elegant  Addison,  and  the  learned  Swift. 
Even  here,  woman  is  regarded  as  the  insipid  gaud  of  her 
companion,  man,  when  the  latter  has  become^  vapid  by  intel- 
lectual exhaustion,  and  when  vacuity  has  become  desirablOi  aa 
a  relief  from  study.  Yet,  in  truth,  how  e.xtraordioary  is  it, 
that  woman,  who,  in  the  various  relations  of  society,  exerts  so 
wonderful  an  influence  on  its  members,  should  be  treated  with 
so  refined  a  courtesy,  ^  as  to  be  bowed  out  o£  the  very  circle  of 
humanity.'  This  conventional  duplicity  ought  to  be  frowned 
down  by  the  better  part  of  society.  An  overacted  courtesy,  to 
a  woman  of  understanding,  is  nothing  less  than  insult.  The 
mockery  of  homage,  which  the  would-be  homme  d^esprit  carries 
with  him  into  the  circle  of  female  society,  is  an  indirect  denial 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  latter.  It  will  be  found,  on  investi- 
gation, that  this  sentiment  appertains  to  those,  who,  on  subjecta 
of  a  more  important  nature,  connected  with  the  deep-toned, 
moral  character  of  society,  are  apt  to  think  too  lightly  of  those 
things,  of  which  the  cut  bono  is  not  immediate  and  tangible. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  skepticism  of  the  heart,  founded  upon  a  skepti- 
cism of  the  head  ;  an  uprooting  of  all  the  original  germs  of 
social  virtue,  and  heart-felt  enthusiasm — planting  in  their  stead 
a  meagre,  cold,  and  cheerless  philosophy  ;  rendering  the  human 
being  the  creature  of  calculation  and  narrow  sel6ah  policy,  and 
shutting  out  from  the  view,  all  which  tends  to  ennoble,  dignify, 
and  eialt  the  human  character.    I  dare  to  hasaid  the  opioiott. 


4md  to  be  ftCoouQtable  for  Ibo  ezeeptiodi,  that  miiit  of  Iheio 
beings  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  oo  the  side  of  grovel- 
liog  materialisf s  ;  a  kiad  of  nieohaoieo-political  ecooomisU  aod 
egotisfs*.  With  these,  religion  and  social  virtue  are  weighed 
in  a  kind  of  ataiasticaJ  balance,  and,  of  course,  are  *  found 
wanting.' 

With  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  properly  exercised  aod  well 
directed  moral  affections,  I  have  Ibund  but  one  sentimeni  in 
favour  of  the  cultivatioB  of  the  female  mind  ;  all  being  equally 
aware,  that  society  owes  its  character  and  happiness  to  the  most 
amiable  and  least  sophisticated  portion  of  our  species. 

EvUa  rf  a  rapid,  mid  irtegvlar  progreu  iaeduoalum. — We  shall 
submit  a  few  observations  on  the  desultory  and  imperfect  man- 
ner, in  which  the  pupil  is  hurried  through  what  she  has  been 
led  to  consider  a  probationary  state,  namely,  the  period  allotted 
to  instruction.  It  would  appear  from  the  course  which  most 
pursue  on  this  occasion,  that  they  deem  the  attainment  of 
knowledge  of  so  posUive  a  nature,  that,  like  other  commodities 
in  market;  it  can  be  vended  and  obtained  in  parcels  to  duit 
purchasers,  just  as  time,  convenience,  and  opportunity  serve. 
Now,  as  education  does  not  consist  so  much  in  any  particular 
acquisition,  as  in  the  rigbt  ordering  and  training  of  the  minds  of 
youth,  so  as  to  impart  a  habit  of  correct  reasoning,  and  a 
method  -of  pursuing  knowledge  to  the  most  advantage,  the  very 
principle  sought  after,  by  a  systematic  course  o(  knowledge,  is 
by  this  means  lost  sight  of.  Every  thing  that  is  valuable  in 
character— decision,  a  resolution  to  accomplish  whatever  has 
been  begun — in  short,  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  individual, 
and  upon  which  her  future  happiness  and  respectability  emi- 
neniy  depend,  must  be  given  at  what  maybe  termed  the  forming 
stage  of  life.  The  principles  then  implanted,  send  down  their 
roots  to  the  very  sources  of  existence,  and  aro  interwoven  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  being.  And  is  this  the 
period  in  which  parents  are  to  vacillate,  and  children  be  left 
to  the  guidance  of  a  capricious  and  ever-changing  disposition  ? 
When  every  sail  is  to  be  set  in  order  to  catch  the  gale,  which 
is  to  speed  the  youthful  voyager  onward,  ought  the  season  and 
opportunity  to  be  lost  ?  Ought  not  the  interruptions  to  be  as 
few  as  possible,  and  should  not  every  occasion  be  seized  to 
quicken  the  enthusiasm,  and  to  point  to  the  goal,  which  the 
youthful  aspirant  should  ever  hold  in  view  ? 

An  association,  once  established  in  the  mind,  is  the  more 
of  renewal,  Ihe  iMNPe  often  ii  ii  bioken.    Itttemiptieffi 
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tire  to  bedepreeiited;  as  iM  cftHj  having  a  tendencj  to  imp«r 
ihe  lateHeetoal  energy,  buf  t6  eBtabtfsh  a  habit  in  after  life, 
whfich,  whether  eonnected  with  domestic  or  other  duties,  muat 
tend  to  the  unhappineSs  of  the  individual,  and  of  those  around 
her.  In  the  first  place,  the  positife  acqufeition  of  any  good, 
throwing  aside  what  some  have  termed  the  chance  of  cootin- 
geneies,  must  be  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  quantity  of  indostry 
brought  into  requisition^  in  a  given  tvme.  The  ittterrals  at 
Maiation  naui^^  be  tMily  sach.  They  mnist  have  a  tendency  to 
inirpart  additional  physical  and*  moral  energy.  Even  in  their 
amusements,  the  athletas  of  the  ancients,  kept  in  view  the 
butine99  to  whteh  they  were  trained.  In  like  manner,  the 
amusements  of  youth  must  be  su6h  as  impart  a  heatthful  energy 
and  eftthusiasm.  Ill  this  point  of  view,  the  sports  of  youth  may 
be  considered  as  useful  preparations,  for  hours  of  serious  and 
labortons  stildy.  We  most  therefore  distinguish  between  those 
intervals  of  ease,  so  essential  to  elasticity  of  mind,  and  that 
desultory  mode  of  pursuing  a  valuable  object,  which,  as  the 
poet  says, 


'  ■  *  gives  no  light, 
fittt  rather  4«rkiieB8  visibte.' 

Ts  it  possible  parents  so  far  deceive  themselves,  as  to  imagine 
that  those  occasional  glimpses  of  terra  Jirma,  will  be  of  any 
positive  advantage  to  the  pupil  ?  In  labouring  up  the  acclivity, 
even  in  our  pauses  we  must  be  sure  to  secure  what  we  have 
gained,  otherwise,  by  the  natural  proneness  to  descent,  the  ball 
will  speed  downwards.  It  is  only  when  the  hill  is  fairly  gained^ 
that  we  can  pause  with  some  complacency  of  feeling. 

No  truth  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  youth,  than  that  nothing  excellent  can  be  obtained 
without  assiduous  application.  Next  to  a  desultory  manner  of 
study,  is  the  disposition,  so  prevalent  in  youth,  to  miscellaneous 
reading.  Novelty  in  itself  is  so  attractive,  throughout  every 
period  of  life,  that  we  must  take  care,  the  love  of  it  does  not 
run  counter  to  valuable  purposes,  which,  on  our  first  setting  out, 
we  propose  to  ourselves  ;  while  it  may  be  reasonably  indulged, 
as  a  useful  and  healthful  excitement  to  the  mind,  it  should  be 
made  subservient  to  virtuous  and  noble  ends.  It  is  an  excellent 
condiment^  but  a  b&d  food  ;  and  he  who  proposes  to  himself 

To  lean  the  book  *|i(«ln9tp]e«sisreV  bpwl> 
And  turn  the  leaf  with  &lly*s  feather,. 

wiH  find  hifftself  DMrre  fi^^ueatly  dipiping  itatd^thw  bewl  than  iolo 
the  voluRie.    This  fondness  for  what  may  be  termed  the  piqmuUe 
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ifl^liftan^j  iiifta«r«»  prodinQto^  Ike  mom  eS$ci  ttpoA  Ike  misd,-  HmI 
a  varief.y  of  disb^a  do  iiponlhe  Blomachy.  leading  te.  viiM^ifMiA 
deatcoy  thai  whole0o«ie  relish,  wbieb  it  wiMAld  eijfakttrwiee  thene 
fox  whetift  lelid  end  vidiiabie»  Indeedf  iii.4ili  our  pHr8iiii0f.MittNi 
ooQ  »yfltecn  ousi  be  laid  dowa  apd.pmwiod*.  '  Witheet  ftkb,  Ibe 
mind,  like  an  Obidah,  in  endeavouring  to  blend  tbe  useifol  wjAb 
Uie  agreeable,  19  apt  to  wander  fortb  inlQ  eoeke  eod  wiodftngs, 
end  that  which  was  ofigioally  proposed  at  a^iea^iwy  digiesaieoy 
becomes,  in  a  short  time,  the  sole  .object,  ot*  pursuit,  exoludie^ 
all  others,  so  that  the  student  is  herself  astoaisbed,  whea  sbe 
tey^erts  to  the  object,  which  she  bad  in  .view,  on  her  eetliog.  ent. 

If  youth,  then,  be  naturally  prooe  to  these  aberralioi«,  .heir 
truly  unfortunate  is  it,  when  the .  parent,  instead  ef  skilfullii 
directing  the  entbusiasni  to  ooe  object,  suilere  it  to  be  disaipsted 
in  a  thousand  aimless  and  unprofitable  eaipL»ynieiii4s. .  On  tbie 
occasion,  the  failure  of  .making  any  positive  advance  in  knowW 
edge,  is  \)ot  the  greatestv. injury  sustained*  An. evil  of  grenieir 
magnitude,  influencing  the  individual  to  the  latest  period  of 'her 
life,  is,  that  by  this  means,  she  acquires  a  capricious  and/vaoil* 
lating  character.  The  energies  of  the  mind  become  weakened, 
just  as  they  are  directed  to  many  objeota.  But,  so  far.  from 
being  conscious  of  this,  the  parent  hails  the  little  hoi^house 
exuberances  of  imagination,  proceeding  from  these  causes,  as 
unerring  indications  of  a  future  harvest ! 

'  A  man,'  says  Cowper,  ^  who  has  a  journey  before  him^ 
twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will  not 
hesitate  and  doubt,  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he 
does  dot  readily  conceive  how  he  shall  reach  the  end  of  it,  for 
he  knowa  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one  foot  forward, 
and  then  the  other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it.'  It  may 
furtbermore,  be  observed,  that  in  thus  putting  one  foot  forward, 
and  then  the  other,  our  progress  is  not  to  be  estimated,  numeri- 
cally, by  the  number  of  steps  which  we  have  taken.  It  is  by 
one  step  succeeding  another,  uninterruptedly,  that  we  gain  an 
accelerated  speed,  the  preceding  step  giving  an  impetus  to  that 
which  follows.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body- 
nothing  is  so  truly  fatiguing  as  a  sauntering  gait. 

Irregular  condition  of  the  profetnon  of  tMching. — The  incapaoity 
of  teachers  may  be  adduced  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  an  effi- 
cient course  of  female  education.  What  are  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  very  vestibule  of  society,  pr^ 
cisely  in  that  situation,  wherein  the  -individual  takes  her  line  of 
departure,  and,  of  course,  whence  ibe  least  deviation  on:  eitiwr 
hand,  must  cause  her  divergence  from  the  right,  to  be  in  a 
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direct  rslio  with  the  tinie  io  wfaieb  ibe  is  engi^ed?  Nov,  a« 
w*  regard  the  prefeMioQ  of  a  teadier  to  be  the  naoat  important 
and  reapoDiible  oae,  whether  we  'ceneider  iu  effeeta  iipoa^e 
individual)  or  apon  eociely  at  large,  which  oan  devolre  apon 
way  memher  of  the  human  famiiy,  we  pr^  the  following 
<|ae«tioaa  j--- 

Who  are  the  teachere  of  youth  ?  How  have  thej  qoaKfiad 
themeeWei  for  the  pn/etnon  of  teaching  ?  What  have  been 
their  previous  opportnoftiea  and  appltcatioos  ?  By  whan  erifmia 
are  we  to  judge  of  their  oompetency  ?  Add,  lastly,  who  are  the 
qualified  and  proper  judges  ?  We  have  our  medical  board  and 
medical  college  ;  aad  in  the  professions  of  law  and  divinity, 
the  competency  of  the  candidate  for  public  patronage  is  made 
manifeflt,  by  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  calledforth.  But  the 
teacher  is  an  outoctYi^  seir*invested  in  power  and  dignity,  aad 
who  is  the  hardy  striplmg  that  would  dare  call  in  question  the 
dtda  of  bim,  whose  authority  is  absolute  in  the  infant  realm  in 
which  he  governs?  In  the  humblest  mechanical  profession, 
some  evidence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  is  required  ; 
and  yet,  how  truly  extraordinary  is  it,  on  a  subject  of  such  deep 
and  vital  importance  to  society,  as  that  of  instruction,  so  ^ifl^ 
positive  evidence  is  given  or  required,  as  it  regards  the  abiMly. 
of.  those  who  are  to  officiate  as  instructers.  In  city,  town,  or 
hamlet,  the'instructer  is  ^  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes  ;'  his 
scheme  of  teaching  includes  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  personating  in  his  individuaf  self,  ka  tnaiirea 
of  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  he  proposeis  to  teach 
U  LtUiny  le  Grec  el  la  PhUosophie.  Does  the  profession  of 
teaching,  differing  from  all  others,  require  no  previous  iniiiation^ 
or  is  it  demanded  of  the  teacher,  that  before  he  attempts  to 
impatl^  he  should  have  received  instruction,  and  that  he  should 
understand  those  subjects  which  he  professes  to  teach  ?  But 
the  fact  is,  throughout  '  our  merry  land,'  most  of  our  teachers 
proceed  as  the  Gil  Perez  of  Le  Sage  ; — *  II  entreprit  de  to' 
apprendre  lui  meme  a  lire,  ce  qui  ne  lui  fut  pas  moins  utile  q' 
a  moi ;  car  en  me  fesant  connoitre  mes  lettres,  il  se  remit  a 
la  lecture.' 

Is  not  the  inefficient  course  of  instruction,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  negative  result,  to  be  assigned  frequently  to 
causes  of  this  kind  t  This  is  a  question,  which  comes  home  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  every  parent ;  and,  we  do  repeal  it, 
if  in  any  profession  assurofnce  ought  to  be  made  doubly  sure, 
'  that  the  probation  have  no  hinge  or  loop  to  hang  a  donbt  on,' 
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it  18  id  th«  qualifications  of  the  teacher.     How,  th«B,  doos  k 
eome  to  pass,  while  in  other  proloMoas  a  mediocrity  of  talent 
in  by  no  means  micommoo,  in  that  of  teaching  the  attainment 
of  its  professors  should  be  of  the  most  homble  kind  ?  Itf  answer- 
ing this  question,  we  think  we  may  assign  the  two  following 
causes ;  first,  the  little  inducement,  either  as  it  respects  honour 
or  emoiument,  which  men  of  tolerable  attainments  have  to  adopt 
this  profession  ;  and,  secondly,  most  of  those  who  are  qualified 
for  the  duties,  propose  them  only  as  a  temporary  expedient  for 
the   attainment  of  a  learned  profession.     Besides,  to  men  of 
aspir  Dg  disposition,  what  inducements  can  l>e  held  forth  to  em- 
brace^ a  profession,  which,  sentimentally,  all  delight  to  honour, 
but  which  truly  and  practically,  is -placed  upon  a  very  humble 
Ibundation  ?   This  does  not  imply  a  fault  in  public  opinion  ;  for 
this  opimoHy  like  the  physical  law  of  fluids,  indicates  by  a  scale 
of  just  gradations,  the  true  level  of  persons  and  things.     It  is 
with  professions,  as  with  sects  ;  their  reputation  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  constituent  parts  which  go  to  make  up 
the  compound.     Apply  this  to  the  professions  of  medicine,  law, 
and  divinity,  and  it  will  be  found  correct.     In  fact,  the  dignity 
and  excellency  of  any  one  profession,  do  and  loill  depend  upon 
the  dignity  and  excellency  of  the  majority  of  those  persons  of 
whom  the  profession  is  composed.     This  is  exemplified  in  the 
department  of  surgery.     It  is  little  better  than  a  century,  since 
the  barber  and  the  surgeon  were  identified  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual, and  the  physicians  of  Europe  peremptorily  refused  to 
grant  diplomas,  or  to  admit  into  the  class  of  gentlemen  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  chirurgical  science.     At  the  present 
day  baronets  and  knights  may  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  surgeons. 
^  Dionysius  is  at  Corinth,'  was  the  sneering  reply  of  the  Lace- 
demonians to  the  threats  of  Philip.     Milton,  panoplied  in  all 
the  learning  of  antiquity,  could  only  be  attacked,  in  what  his 
contemporaries  deemed  his  vulnerable  point.     Indeed  it  is  pnly 
the  other  day,  in  a  controversy  between  a  learned  professor  and 
a  noble  lord,  the  latter  being  discomfited  by  the  arguments  of 
his  opponent,  io  order  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory,  was  obliged, 
like  another  Scipio,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country^ 
and  attack  h'unfocis  et  arcis.     From  these  and  other  causes,  the 
ranks  of  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  filled  up  with  what 
may  be  considered  humble  votaries  in  the  lists  of  letters  ;  and 
it  must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  who  can  enter  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  temple  of  science,  will  not  be  content  to  be 
'  a  proselyte  of  the  gate.' 
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PlmifhutrfuaianadopUd.in  Ike  S^A  ChxroKna  Fkmtk 
Me.— 1.  By  the  term  eduoatioft,  we  underalaod  a  ayatenalie 
conrae  of  ioatrnotioii,  calculated  to  form  an  early  habit  of  atten- 
tion, and.  to  ^direct  cudoaity  to  tbioga  which  are  eaaeatinUy 
^efid;  taking  the  latter  term  ia  its  widest  acceptation,  as  em- 
iivacing  all  knowledge,  conaeoted  with  the  interest  and  hapfii- 
iiess  of  the  individual,  and  of  that  society  of  which  she  is  to 
fom  a  part. 

2.  We  lay  it  down  aa  a  principle,  that  ihia^  as  other  things 
intrinsically  valuable,  is  obtained  by  the  simplest  meana.  The 
mode  of  ibstruction  should,  in  all  cases,  he  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  receiving  it.  And,  to  effect  this,  the 
moat  praotical  plan  should  be  adopted,  for  awakening  the 
curiosity,  improving  the  memory,  and  exercising  the  tender 
reasoning  powers  of  the  child. 

3.  While  we  propose  to  ourselves  a  system,  we  muat  take  cars 
that  this  does  not  interfere  with  what  we  owe  to  the  cKflerent 
capacities  of  pupils,  taken  indioidually ;  their  previous  advai^ 
tages,  powers  of  apprehension,  reasoning,  &c.  We  are  nol, 
therefore,  to  adhere  to  an  a  priori  theory,  but  take  our  indicft- 
tions  emfnricaUy  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

4.  We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  that  mode  of  instruction, 
which  gives  a  precocious  development  to  the  memory  at  the 
expense  of  the  judgment ;  and  conceive  that  to  be  the  only 
effici^t  plan,  which  makes  an  equal  demand  upon  the  menaory 
and  understanding.  The  pupil  is 'to  have  no  sinking  fund  o€ 
knowledge,  but  should  be  made  to  render  an  usnrious  interest 
for  every  idea  which  is  acquired.  We  are  aware  of  the  trite 
and  commonplace  remark,  as  it  regards  the  imbecility  of  the 
mind  of  a  child  ;  but  provided  the  thinking  powers  be  not  over- 
tasked, we  know  no  reason  why  habits  of  reflection  should  not 
be  inculcated,  even  in  the  chiid.  Every  day's  experience  will 
convince  us,  that  the  v)h\j  and  the  wherefore^  which  proceed  from 
lisping  infancy,  must  originate  in  a  thinking  principle ;  and 
early  habits  of  reflection  invigorate  the  faculty  which  they  have 
a  tendency  to  expand. 
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POPULAR   IMPROVEMENT. 

Benefits  derived  from  Philosophical  Societies, 

[From  an  Address,  delivered  before  the  Pittsburgh  Philosophical  Society,  by 
Robert  Bruce,  M.  D.  President  of  the  Society,  July  8, 1828.] 

But  it  is  not  science  alone  to  which  philosophical  societies 
have  turned  their  successful  attention,  the  arts  have  been  also 
taken  under  their  care.  They  have  ventured  to  suggest  the 
means  of  improving  the  soils  of  the  earth,  and  to  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  husbandman  the  best  constructed  implements  for 
success  in  his  work.  They  have  constructed  machinery  for 
the  threshing  of  his  grain,  the  carding  of  his  wool  and  cotton, 
and  the  spinning  and  weaving,  the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  them. 
They  have  led  the  architect  to  elegance  of  design,  by  the  rules 
of  taste  which  they  have  investigated,  and  by  the  specimens  of 
ancient  buildings  which,  as  perfect  models,  they  have  brought 
to  bis  view.  They  have  taught  the  manufacturer  the  principle 
of  power  which  he  is  to  use,  the  best  means  of  its  application, 
the  diameter  and  pitch  of  each  wheel,  which,  in  the  whole  com* 
plication  of  machinery,  he  is  to  employ,  and  the  adjustment 
throughout  the  most  extensive  manufactory,  of  each  part,  so  as 
to  make  the  most  harmonious  whole.  They  have  afforded  the 
best  models  to  the  ship-builder  ;  instructed  him  in  the  best  trim 
of  the  sails,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  finding  a  ship's  place 
on  the  globe,  by  the  unerring  method  of  celestial  observations. 
In  a  word,  while  they  have  cultivated  a  science  in  music,  which 
is  truly  ennobling,  they  have  perfected,  both  by  chemical  process 
and  mechanical  structure,  every  instrument  which  is  useful  to 
the  eye,  which  can  measure  time,  or  which  can  adjust  weight ; 
which  can  estimate  the  degree  of  heat  or  moisture  which  is  in 
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the  atmosphere  ;  which  can  ascertain  th^  velocity  of  the  wind, 
or  the  temperature  of  the  different  latitudes  of  the  ocean  ;  and 
and  which  can  show  the  movements  of  our  earth,  and  all  her 
sister  planets  in  their  elliptical  orbits  around  the  sun.  They 
have  improved  machinery  to  be  elegant  and  harmonious,  they 
have  connected  it  with  principles  of  power  which  are  equally 
energetic  and  under  the  laws  of  control  ;  and  they  have  set  it, 
under  the  ingenuity  of  their  designs,  to^ease  the  toils  and  relieve 
the  labour  of  the  human  fumily.  But  it  is  impossible  to  parllca- 
larize  the  scientific  improvements  in  the  arts.  When  Columbus 
found  out  America  it  was  an  almost  universal  wilderness ;  but 
now  it  is  covered  with  plantations  whi6h  grow  the  produce  of 
every  clime  ;  and  this  is  an  emblem  of  the  successful  labours  of 
the  men  of  science,  in  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  The  whole 
face  of  society  is  changed,  and  the  wilderness  has  become  a 
fruitful  field. 

But  the  life  of  man  is  extremely  short ;  and  no  parent  has  lli€ 
power  of  conveying,  by  an  arbitrary  will,  the  inheritance  of  his 
knowledge  to  his  children.  The  rising  generation  have  always 
to  learn  all  which  the  philosophers  of  former  ages  have  investi- 
gated and  ascertained. 

Our  society  has  been  formed  to  aid  us,  and  others  who  may 
see  fit  to  join  it ;  as,  in  a  great  measure,  we  are  all  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  philosophical  attainments,  .which,  in  the 
different  branches  of  science,  the  world  possesses  ;  and,  as  we 
ought  not,  for  our  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  others,  to  remain 
contentedly  so,  in  our  happy  country  and  flourishing  city. 

The  situation,  relations,  and  prospects  of  Pittsburgh,  have 
claims  upon  its  citizens  equal  to  most  cities  in  the  world.  Its 
prospects  are  excelled  by  few.  The  canals  and  railroads  which 
connect  it  with  all  the  flourishing  cities  towards  the  east,  and 
with  the  commerce  of  Europe,  which  though  immediately  ter- 
minating in  these  cities,  must  receive  its  most  extended  and 
permanent  support  from  the  vast  regions  toward  the  west,  and 
the  Ohio,  which  connects  Pittsburgh  with  all  these  fertile  western 
regions,  say  that  our  city  has  prospects  solid  as  are  her  inex- 
haustible mines  for  the  support  of  her  manufactories,  and  per- 
manent as  are  the  streams  which  flow  by  her.  But  is  Pittsburgh 
to  become  one  of  the  first  cities  in  commerce  antl  manufactures 
in  the  world,  and  her  population  to  remain  ignorant  of  that 
science  which  is  no  less  ennobling  to  ihe  human  mind,  than  it 
is  the  solid  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  any  place,  in  the  present 
highly  improved  state  of  society  and  of  the  arts  ^  No  ;  we  must 
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receliect)  that  it  ia  by  unwearied  industry  and  perseverance  that 
we  can,  in  any  degree,  become  acquainted  with  the  various 
branches  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  as  they  now  exist ;  and 
while  our  society  is  formed  for  our  own  mutual  improvement,  it 
is  not  more  as  insulated  individuals  who  might  covet  the  sweets 
of  knowledge,  nor  as  general  philosophers,  who  might  enlighten 
the  world  around  them,  that  we  are  to  exert  ourselves,  than  it  is 
as  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh — a  place  to  which  great  wealth 
roust  flow,  and  where  almost  every  art,  which  requires  science 
to  provide  its  materials,  and  to  preside  over  their  operation,  will 
flourish.  Agriculture  has  a  claim  on  our  assistance  to  improve 
our  surrounding  country,  that  the  growth  of  our  city  may  be 
in  no  degree  impeded  by  the  difliculty  of  procuring  subsistence  ; 
our  manufactures,  while  they  may  greatly  flourish  under  the 
practical  exptiricnce  of  our  industrious  citizens,  yet,  if  possible, 
should  be  examined  and  improved  under  the  eye  of  science  ; 
and  our  navigation  should  be  aided  by  every  suggestion  respect- 
ing economy,  safety,  and  facility.  We  should  examine  our 
surrounding  botany,  and  our  mineralogy,  and  we  should  extend, 
by  correspondence,  our  inquiries  respecting  these  subjects,  to 
the  borders  of  our  great  lakes,  and  to  the  regions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri.  Our  society  having  coipmenced,  should 
provide  itself  with  an  apparatus,  as  full  and  as  perfect,  as  it  can  ; 
and  while  it  may  keep  in  view  the  contributmg  a  little,  perhaps, 
to  the  general  current  of  improvement  which  has  now  such  a 
full  stream  and  a  rapid  flow,  our  main  object,  for  a  long  time, 
must  be  to  enter  ourselves  as  scholars,  to  be  taught  what  is 
already  known  ;  and  to  commence  the  operations  of  a  society, 
which  the  place,  where  Providence  has  assigned  us  our  lot,  has 
a  right  to  call  her  citizens,  however  little  practised  in  philo- 
sophical pursuits  and  investigations  they  ma)  be,  to  attempt  to 
commence  and  steadfastly  to  prosecute. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the  benediction 
which  will  arise,  on  the  whole,  as  an  unction .  to  our  under- 
standings, from  the  eminent  attainments  we  are  about  to  con- 
template in  natural  science,  will  be,  that,  while  all  tend  to 
illustrate  the  perfection  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  they  will 
change  the  aspect  of  philosophy  into  a  view  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  the  ancient  heathens  respecting  matter.  Those  of 
them  who  considered  the  soul  as  an  immaterial  substance,  com- 
plained of  matter  as  the  dregs  of  existence,  and  an  incumbrance 
on  their  being  ;  but  we  are  led  to  see  infinite  space  peopled 
with  it,  and  our  earth,  which  they  supposed  to  comprehend  the 
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most  of  it,  is  diminished  into  an  almost  imperceptible  speck  in 
the  creation,  and  yet  all  teems  with  the  elements  of  exalted 
science.  What,  then,  we  are  led  to  ask,  must  be  the  character 
of  our  existence,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  immortality  ?  There  must 
be  a  congeniality  in  the  nature  of  our  being  to  the  home  of 
these  heavens  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Yes,  our  souls 
will  be  connected  with  material  organs,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  examine  and  admire  the  infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge 
which  the  boundless  material  universe  will  for  ever  present  to 
our  examination,  and  to  feed  and  maintain,  in  part,  at  least,  oar 
adoration  of  the  Author  of  all  spiritual  and  material  being. 
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[We  shall  continue  to  present  occasionally  such  intelligeoce 
as  we  can  procure  concerning  this  interesting  and  popular  in- 
stitution. It  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending  over  the  New-Eng- 
land States  ;  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  its  introduction  in  New* 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  wherever 
common  schools  are  established  ;  as  it  seems  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  improvement  in  this  way. 

It  will  prove  immediately  useful  to  the  community  by  its  in- 
fluence on  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with 
the  business  and  the  enjoyments  of  life.  But,  as  a  school  for 
teachers,  affording  them  valuable  information  at  a  very  moder- 
ate expense,  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  most  young  men,  in  country  places  particularly.  Few  of 
the  individuals  who  teach  a  district  school  can  command  the 
means  of  a  complete  course  of  education  ;  but  all  may  sustain 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  a  Lyceum,  on  the  plan  proposed. 

While  effering  the  following  articles  to  our  readers,  we  would 
take  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  Lyceum  might  be  ren- 
•dered  still  more  useful,  were  there  formed  in  each  of  our  larger 
seaports  an  association  of  individuals  who  are  capable  and  de- 
sirous of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  useful  science,  and  who 
would  take  the  requisite  measures  for  making  suggestions,  and 
communicating  intelligence,  which  might  be  deemed  conducive 
to  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum.  Peculiar  facilities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  useful  science,  are  enjoyed  in  most  cities  and  large 
towns;  and  the  transmission  of  these,  as  far  as  practicable, 
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would  be  an  aid  of  great  value  io  situations  comparativdly  re- 
mote from  such  advantages.  Bat  this  subject  is  one  on  which 
we  cannot  enter  at  present  to  the  extent  which  its  importance 
demands.  We  must  defer  farther  observations  on  this  head 
till  the  publication  of  our  n^xt  number,  when  they  may  be  pre- 
sented in  a  separate  form.] 

American  Lyceum. — The  branches  of  this  institution,  already  in 
operation,  have  varied  in  their  subjects  of  attention,  the  manner 
of  conducting  them,  and  their  consequent  success.  Some  have 
confined  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  sciences.  To 
give  each  science  a  portion  of  attention,  the  Society  is  divided 
into  several  classes,  viz.  a  class  of  mechanics,  one  of  chemists, 
another  of  astronomers,  one  of  geologists,  &c.  Each  class 
chooses  a  foreman,  and  occupies  the  floor  and  attention  of  the 
society,  according  to  agreement  among  the  whole.  When  me- 
chanics is  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  the  foreman  calls  up- 
on one  of  his  class  to  illustrate  the  lever,  another  the  screw,  the 
wheel  and  axis,  pully,  &c. ;  making  an  application  of  each  to 
the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  A  similar  course  is  pursued  by 
the  class  of  chemists,  geologists,  astronomers  and  others.  Upon 
this  plan,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  six  or  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  or 
a  dozen,  to  take  a  part  in  the  exercises  of  an  evening.  Under 
proper  regulations  any  member  present  is  allowed  to  question 
the  persons  making  the  illustrations,  and  to  dispute  any  point  he 
conceives  to  be  orroneoua.  This  sometimes  leads  to  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  certain  points,  which  never  fails  to  fix  them  perma- 
nently in  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  frequently  introduces 
them  as  topics  of  general  conversation,  and  among  tboise  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Society. 

In  other  Lyceums  the  instruction  is  communicated  more  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  or  dissertations,  where  the  whole  work  of 
an  evening  devolves  upon  one  or  two  persons,  each  one  being 
lefl  to  choose  a  subject,  to  suit  his  taste,  acquirements  and 
judgment.  The  subjects  however  are  generally  intended  to  be 
of  a  practical  character,  and  treated  in  a  plain,  familiar  way, 
fitted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  the  members.  Upon  this  plan 
lectures  have  been  given  upon  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Railways,  Canals,  powers  and  debilities 
of  the  stomach,  the  structure,  diseases  and  management  of  teeth, 
the  structure  and  movement  of  clocks  and  watches,  fruit-trees, 
fruit,  fuel  and  various  other  subjects  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy. 
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Besides  subjects  of  a  scientific  and  definite  character,  some 
societies  have  occasionally,  and  others  generally,  introduced 
those  of  a  more  general  or  miscellaneous  nature ;  involving 
principles  of  expediency,  rather  than  science ;  and  relating  to 
government,  law,  political  and  dom*estic  economy,  agriculture, 
education,  morals,  &c.  These  are  conducted  in  the  form  of 
common  debates. 

In  some  instances,  exercises  particularly  designed  for  young 
and  inexperienced  minds,  such  as  reading,  declamation,  compo- 
sition, particularly  letter  writing,  also  grammar  and  geography 
have  been  introduced. 

The  plan  of  the  General  Society  admits  and  supposes  that 
each  town,  county  and  state  Lyceum,  will  manage  its  concerns 
on  most  points,  in  a  manner  perfectly  independent  of  all  the 
rest,  and  fitted  to  the  views,  pursuits,  acquirements,  taste,  ages 
and  wants,  of  those  coming  within  their  sphere. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  upon  whatever  plan  the  exercises 
of  a  Lyceum  are  conducted,  it  answers  the  great  and  important 
purpose  of  introducing  into  family  and  social  circles,  proper  and 
useful  topics  of  conversation,  and  converts  amusements  and  daily 
intercourse  into  great  and  powerful  vehicles  for  difi^sing  know- 
ledge, and  for  enlightening,  purifying  and  elevating  human  so- 
ciety. 

From  experiments  already  made  by  Lyceums,  two  results 
somewhat  unexpected  have  been  observed.  First,  that  the  na- 
tural dififidence  and  backwardness  which  the  membeT«  aometimes 
have  in  attempting  illustrations,  very  soon  wholly  disappear  ; 
and  they  enter  upon  them  as  readily  and  cheerfully  as  they  do 
upon  any  exercise  in  their  ordinary  pursuits  ;  and,  second,  that 
the  principles  and  subjects  of  discussion  at  their  meetings,  be- 
come in  a  short  time,  certainly  and  thoroughly,  though  insensi- 
bly, understood  by  most  who  attend  them. — Boat.  Pat. 

* 

This  institution  proposes  a  system  of  mutual  instruction,  fit- 
ted to  the  towns  and  villages  in  New-England,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  instruction  is  to  be  conducted  at  weekly 
or  occasional  meetings  for  reading,  conversation,  discussions, 
dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  subjects  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  or  popular,  pr<ictical  education. 

To  aid  these  exercises,  it  is  proposed  to  have  each  branch  or 
town  Lyceum,  supplied  with  books,  simple  articles  of  apparatus 
for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and  their  application  to  the  business 
of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  civil  engineer ;  also,  specimens  of 
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Natural  History,  viz.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  *  and  if  desired,  in 
Botany  and  Zoology. 

This  collection  is  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  various 
classes  of  society  in  a  town,  and  deposited  in  some  central  place, 
where  persons  from  all  sections  of  the  town,  and  of  various  pur- 
suits and  ages,  can  meet,  according  to  arrangements  made  to 
accommodate  the  whole. 

At  one  time,  school  teachers  can  meet,  and  discuss  or  illus- 
trate subjects  relating  to  their  profesHioo,  and  consequently  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  their  schools,  and  through 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  world. 

At  the  same  or  another  time,  misses  and  lads,  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  frequently  waste  their  time  in  school  with 
little  children,  or  have  passed  the  age  for  common  school  in- 
struction, may  meet,  and  receive  in  a^weekly  or  semi-weekly 
course  of  exercises  among  themselves,  or  under  the  assistance 
of  a  regular  teacher,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a 
farmer,  a, mechanic,  a  merchant,  any  gentleman  or  lady  compe- 
tent and  disposed  to  teach,  instruction  fitted  to  their  age,  pur- 
suits, and  wants. 

At  the  same  place  and  with  the  same*  opportunities,  farmers 
can  meet,  to  bring  together  their  own  views  and  experience,  and 
compare  them  with  those  related  by  authors  upon  the  subject  of 
consideration^  it  having  been  adopted  at  a  previous  meeting. 
By  the  aid  of  apparatus  and  tests,  the  correctness  of  views  or 
principles,  may,  perhaps,  be  tried  by  actual  experiment. 

Mechanics  can  also  make  use  of  the  same  place,  library,  ap- 
paratus and  specimens,  to  illustrate  subjects,  and  prove  or  test 
principles,  which  they  daily  use,  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
would  increase  both  their  satisfaction  and  success  in  their  use- 
ful pursuits. 

Societies  of  females,  for  literary  or  benevolent  purposes,  might 
improve  the  same  opportunities,  to  give  interest  to  their  meet- 
ings, and  greater  efficiency  and  usefulness,  to  their  exercises. 

Besides  exercises  fitted  to  the  pursuits  or  the  wants  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  society,  others  of  a  more  general  or  popular 
character  may  be  introduced,  such  as  popular  lectures  on  the 
sciences,  or  any  other  subject  of  useful  knowledge  and  common 
interest  ;  and  these,  either  by  a  citizen  or  citizens,  or  by  somc^ 
one?emp1oyed  from  abroad  for  the  purpose. 

To  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  several 
branch  Lyceums,  all  in  a  county  are  to  be  united  by  a  Board  o^ 
Delegates,. who  are  to  meet  semi-annually,  to  adopt  regulations. 
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and  forward  measures  for  the  general  and  mutual  benefit  of  the 
whole.  A  County  Lyceum  is  intended  also  to  adopt  measures 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  their  district — to  collect  facts  re- 
specting their  state  and  their  wants,  suggest  improyements,  and 
perhaps  act  as  a  Board  of  examiners  of  school  teachers  in  the 
county,  and  of  course  to  take  the  place  of  town  committees  for 
that  object. 

Each  County  Lyceum  in  a  State  is  to  appoint  one  or  more 
representatives,  to  meet  perhaps,  during  the  session  of  their 
Legislature,  to  organize  and  adopt  measures,  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  education.  A  State  Lyceum  may  act  as  a  Board  of 
Education  ;  and  by  appointing  committees  for  specific  object, 
viz.  one  to  examine  and  recommend  school  books ;  another  to 
determine  upon  the  most  essential  branches  in  a  system  of  popu- 
lar education  ;  the  proportionate  time  and  attention  proper  to 
devote  to  each  ;  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  introduced, 
and  the  most  efficient  methods  of  inculcating  them. 

Not  only  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  but  the  different 
faculties  of  the  mind,  viz.  judgment,  memory,  temper  and  imagi- 
nation, might  justly  come  under  the  consideration  of  this  or 
another  committee.  The  subject  of  such  a  committee  would 
be  to  give  both  efficiency  and  symmetry  to  education. 

From  several  State  Lyceums  a  General  Union  might  be  form- 
ed, to  be  called  the  American  Lyceum,  and,  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  an  American  Board  of  Education,  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Lyceum  may  be  pub- 
lished, a  Journal,  or  the  Journal  of  Education  ;  small,  familiar 
and  practical  treatises  on  the  sciences,  scientific,  biographical, 
or  historical  tracts,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  town  L7- 
ceums,  schools,  workshops,  taverns,  steam  boats,  and  private 
families. 

More  than  fifly  societies  upon  this  plan  are  already  formed, 
and  ffofn  the  greater  or  less  success  which  has  uniformly  at- 
tended their  operations,  and  from  the  great  increase  of  strength 
and  efficiency,  which  an  extensive  and  General  Union  of  the 
plan  could  not  fail  to  give  to  individual  efforts,  it  is  most  earnest- 
ly hoped,  that  every  t«wn  and  village  in  NeW-England,  at  least, 
will  take  the  subject  into  early  and  serious  consideration,  to  de- 
termine whether  they  cannot,  during  the  months  of  autumn 
and  winter,  participate  in  spirit,  and  engage  in  the  exercises, 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  institution  designed  for 
the  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  the  world. — Bod. 
Adoeriiatr. 
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Progreu  of  the  Jjyceum.  The  fifty  or  sixty  branches  of  the 
American  Lyceum  already  established,  contemplate  a  National 
Institution  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  introduction 
of  a  uniform  and  improved  system  of  popular  education.  It  is 
hoped  that,  early  in  the  autnmn  season,  every  town  and  village 
in  New  England  at  least,  will  take  its  objects  into  consideration, 
in  regard,  both  to  the  instruction  it  promises  to  those  who 
associate,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  and  practical 
knowledge  through  the  community. 

If  farmers  generally,  throughout  the  country,  should  enter  into 
the  arrangement,  and  under  it,  hold  weekly  meetings,  through  the 
winter,  to  discuss  subjects  relating  to  their  business,  it  could  not 
fail  to  reward  them  abundantly  with  rich  and  useful  instruction, 
and  the  most  elevated  and  refined  social  enjoyment. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  class  of  the  community,  to 
whom  the  aid  it  offers  is  so  important,  as  school  teachers. 
Weekly  meetings  of  teachers,  where  they  could  have  books, 
apparatus,  and  other  means  of  instructing  each  other,  would  im- 
mediately throw  their  benign  and  powerful  infiuence  into  schools, 
and  through  them,  into  the  whole  mass  of  society. 

Am^  TVav. 
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[From  the  View  of  Livingston  County  High  School.] 

It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  inculcate  the  desire  of  useful- 
ness, regard  to  character,  and  the  love  of  learning,  as  induce- 
ments to  industrious  study.  We  give  our  decided  preference 
to  such  motives  as  these,  above  any  artificial  stimulants  that 
have  ever  been  devised.  The  rank  of  each  member  of  our  school 
depends  upon  his  exemplary  conduct,  and  excellent  scholarship. 
To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  to  make  the 
effects  of  regularity  and  industry  the  more  apparent,  the  follow- 
ing plan  has  been  adopted  : — The  teachers  and  monitors  are 
selected  with  reference  to  their  standing.  The  duty  of  the 
teachers  is  to  hear  the  recitations  of  certain  classes  assigned  to 
them,  and  mark  against  each  name,  on  a  slate  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  a  credit^  or  several  creiUtSy  a  check  or  several  checks^ 
according  to  the  character  of  the  recitation.    The  duty  of  the 
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monihrsj  who  sit  at  the  head  of  the  seats,  each  of  them  hvnDg 
a  list  of  those  occupying  the  row  of  desks  immediately  before 
him,  is,  to  copy  off,  at  the  expiration  of  each  hour,  the  accounts 
made  out  by  the  teacher$.  At  the  end  of  each  half  day,  these 
bills  are  read  aloud,  together  with  the  marks  for  misdtineanownj 
irreguJarittes,  and  tardiness ;  and  excuses  may  be  offered  by  the 
delinquents.  Whenever  these  are  deemed  valid,  the  mark  is 
erased.  Each  monitor  has  a  right  to  set  down  any  one  oa  his 
list,  for  disorderly  conduct ;  but  this  is  more  particularly  the 
province  of  two  momiors  of  order ^  who  are  constantly  at  the 
desk,  and  overlook  the  whole  school.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
week,  the  accounts  are  balanced,  and  the  amount  of  crediU^ 
checks,  merits,  forfeilSy*  misdemeanours,  &c.  is  again  read  aloud, 
and  every  scholar  is  at  liberty  to  correct  errors.  The  bills  thus 
adjusted,  are  transferred  into  a  large  book,  containing  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  members  of  the  school ;  against  whose  names  the 
weekly  accounts  are  recorded.  Thus  the  progress  and  charac- 
ter of  each  individual,  are  subjects  of  record  in  the  annals  of 
the  school :  a  method,  in  our  opinion,  well  calculated  to  awaken 
a  sentiment  of  self-respect,  a  desire  of  improvement^  and  an 
honorable  ambition  to  excel.  Besides  which,  it  is  our  intention 
to  have  an  exhibition  at  the  expiration  of  each  term,  the  per- 
formances of  which,  will  be  assigned  in  strict  reference  to  regu- 
larity of  conduct,  regularity  of  attendance,  and  standing  in 
scholarship.  Such  motives  to  exertion  have  not  been  found 
inefficient  thus  far,  and  it  is  believed  the  resnlt  will  fully  justify 
the  reasoning  on  which  they  are  founded. 

*  Two  credits  equal  1  merit;  ten  cheeks  Ifinfeit.    Other  pumshmenti  ure 
used,  such  98  probation,  or  suspensioii  from  intercourse  with  the  school. 
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'  apprentices'    library   in   the   city   of   WASHINGTON. 

• 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  the  Cit^  of  Washing- 
ton, on  Thursday  evening,  the  24th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Library  Association  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Apprentices — the  Rev.  Reuben 
Post  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J.  Elkins  appo.nted  secretary. 

The  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  a  previous  meeting,  submitted 
the  following  Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Association,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

ConstittOion  of  the' Apprentices*  Library  A$$ociation, 

Art.  1  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Apprentices*  Library 
Association  of  Washington  City. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors,  con- 
sisting of  £ve  persons,  to  be  chosen  after  the  present  year  on  the  first  Monday 
of  May,  annually,  by  ballot,  who  shall  appoint  their  president,  a  treasurer,  and 
librarian,  and  have  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  library. 

Art.  8.  The  president  must  be  one  of  the  directors  elect,  shall  preside  in  all 
meetings  of  the  board,  and  sign  orders  of  the  treasurer. 

The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  safely  keep  all  money,  accounts,  and  bonds, 
belonging  to  the  association,  pay  all  orders  of  the  board,  and  render,  annually, 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  funds  of  the  association. 

The  librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  library, 
arrange  and  preserve  *them  in  good  order,  keep  a  catalogue  oithe  same,  deliver 
and  receive  books  at  such  times  as  the  board  may  appoint,  keep  a  record  of 
every  book  taken  from  the  library,  the  name  of  Uie  pereon  taking  it,  at  the 
tiroes  of  taking  and  returning  the  same,  together  with  all  fines  and  forfeitures 
arising  from  default    He  shall  also  act  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Art  4.  Any  person  who  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  three  dollars  or  upwards, 
on  subscribing  this  constitution,  or  who  shall  contribute  to  the  library  books, 
approved  and  estimated  by  the  directors,  to  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  up- 
wards, shall  be  a  member  of  this  association  :  and,  in  addition  to  his  voting  in 
elections,  and  eligibility  to  office  in  this  association,  he  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  using  the  books  of  the  librpy,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  apprentices  them- 
selves. 

5.  Any  apprentice,  and  any  member  of  this  association,  who  shall  pay  to 
the  treasurer  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  quarter,  shall  be  allowed  to 
take  from  the  library  one  folio  or  quarto  volume,  two  octavos,  or  under,  and 
keep  the  folio,  six  weeks;  the  quarto,  four  weeks;  the  octavo,  three  weeks; 
and  the  duodecimo,  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  renewjal :  and  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents  on  each  book,  for  every  library  day 
it  is  detained  beyond  the  limited  time. 

Art  6.  If  any  person  shall  lose  or  damage  a  book,  he  shall  make  the  same 
good  to  the  librarian ;  and  if  the  book  lost  be  one  of  a  set,  he  shall  pay,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board,  the  value  of  the  entire  set,  and  be  permitted  to  take 
the  old  set  as  his  own. 

Art.  7.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present ;  and  the  board  of  directors 
may,  at  any  time,  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  for  attaining  the  object  of 
the  association,  as  they  shall  think  best ;  provided  tiiey  do  not  contravene  any 
part  of  tiiis  constitution.  ' 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  directors  for  the  present  year, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  chosen,  namely  :—iHoQ.  William  Cranch, 
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Joseph  Gales,  jr.  Esq.,  Rev.  Reuben  Post,  Andrew  Way,  jr.  Esq.,  Jeremiah 
Elkins,  Esq. 

Resolvedy  That  the  directors  elect  be  reqi^ested  to  meet  on  Monday  evening 
next,  at  five  o'clock. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  ward  committees  be  requested  to  make  such 
collections  as  may  be  in  their  power,  for  the  aid  of  the  association,  as  soon  as 
practicable,  and  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Reaolvedt  That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  embracing  die  constitution 
of  the  association,  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published  in 
the  several  papers  of  this  city. 

RxuBEir  Post,  Chairman. 

J.  Elkirs,  Secretary. 

^atioruU  Journal,  April  29. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS   IN   SPRINGFIELD,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  oar  annual  meeting,  last  spring,  the  following  sums  were  appropriated  to 
<fae  purposes  of  pubHc  instruction,  namely ; — 


For  common  schools  .  .  , ^2,500 

For  finishing  high  school  buildine 760 

Towards  salary  of  master  for  high  school 500 

$3,750 
Add  annual  proceeds  of  school  fund,  divided  among 

the  district  schools 500 

Gives  the  generous  total  of $4,250 

40f  this  sum,  8,600  dollars  are  paid  out  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  ] 

Jaunud. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  number  of  these  is  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  among 
ivarious  denominations.  In  addition  to  those  memtioned  in  former  numbers, 
<we  have  lately  received  copies  of  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury,  No.  I. — 
a  periodical  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union— of  the 
Christian  Teacher's  Manual,  also  a  monthly  periodical,  and  published  in  Boston, 
but  supported  l^  private  individuals — and  of  the  Genesee  Sabbath  School 
Herald,  published  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


mechanics'   INSTITUTIONS. 


At  the  close  of  1823,  the  first  Mechanics'  Institution  was  established  in 
England  :  there  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  similar  ones  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  France  they  are  established  in  ninety-four  towns,  and  recently 
they  have  been  introduced  into  Germany,  and  an  efibrt  has  been  made  to 
originate  one  in  Madrid*  and  others  in  Hayti.— .^om.  Jow. 
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EDUCATION   IN  EUROPE. 

Highlands  of  Scotland. — We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter, 
written  by  the  Edinburgh  Association  of  Theological  Students,  to  the  Princeton 
Society  of  Inquiry  on  Missions.  It  was  dated  August  4,  1827,  and  lately 
published  in  the  Philadelphian. — Bost.  Record. 

The  cause  of  education  continues  to  flourish  in  Scotland ;  and  schools  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  many  districts  of  the  country.  Since  we  last  addressed 
you,  forty  new  schools  have  been  erected  in  the  Highlands.  These  are 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly;  and  are  supported  by  oon- 

fregatfonal  collections,  and  subscriptions,  which  are  raised  under  its  patronage, 
'he  committee,  who  have  the  more  Immediate  management  of  them,  have 
fleeted  no  fewer  than  eighty-six  other  stations,  to  whicn  they  have  agreed  to 
appoint  teachers,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  accommodations  can  be  provided  for 
them.  We  view  these  facts  with  great  pleasure ;  and,  from  the  respectability 
of  the  attainments  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  provided  for  them,  the  ex- 
cellent control  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  suitable  books  which  will 
be  used,  we  anticipate  gretX  good  to  our  northern  countrymen.  The  venerable 
society  for  propagating  christian  knowledge  continues  to  diffuse  the  Dlessings, 
which  it  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  communicating  to  the  destitute  parts  of 
our  land.  It  employs  ten  missionaries  and  eiehteen  catechists.  Its  schools  are 
attended  by  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  children.  The  Gaelic  School  Society 
pursues  its  useful  labours  with  its  accustomed  zeal.  Its  circulating  schools 
were,  during  the  past  year,  attended  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
six  scholars ;  whose  progrress  has  been  reported  to  be  generall)  satisfiictoiy. 
It  has  distributed,  since  its  commencement,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  three  hundred  publications,  including  copies  of  the  scriptures,  scrip- 
ture extracts,  and  psalm  books.  The  committee  state  that  they  are  anxious 
to  raise  the  scale  of  spiritual  attainment  requisite  in  those  persons  whom  they 
employ  as  teachers ;  and  that  they  have  agreed  to  allow  them  a  higher  salary 
than  that  which  they  have  hitherto  received.  Respecting  the  Inverness 
Education  Society,  our  late  information  is  very  limited.  From  the  last  account 
of  its  operations  which  we  have  seen,  it  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  communi- 
cating the  blessings  of  a  religious  instruction  to  three  thousand  poor  High- 
landers.  We  are  sorry  to  state,  however,  that  it  does  not  meet  with  mat 
support  which,  from  its  economy,  and  the  local  knowledge  possessed  by  its 
directors,  it  is  entitled  to  receive.  Last  summer  it  published  a  very  able 
statistical  pamphlet,  which  casts  great  light  upon  the  religious  state  of  the 
north  of  Scotland.  Of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  schools 
we  have  received  no  intelligence  since  last  year.  Sabbath  School  instruc- 
tion meets  with  efficient  support  in  Scotland.  In  connexion  with  our  Sabbath 
School  Union,  there  are  at  present  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two 
schools  attended  by  seventy-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
children,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  there  are  many  other  schools  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  countrv,  between  which  and  this  society  no  relation  exists. 
Relit^ous  instruction  is  the  object  of  our  Sabbath  Schools. 

LUfraries.  The  population  of  Scotland  has  long  been  noted  as  a  reading 
population,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  circulating,  subscription,  and  congre- 
gational libraries  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  the  countv  of  Mid-Lotnlan 
a  society  for  supporting  circulating  libraries  is  supported  with  vigour;  and  a 
society  has  been  lately  formed  in  Edinburgh  for  extending  the  same  means  of 
improvement  to  this  city  and  the  neighbouring  parishes.  The  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  increasing  the  means  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  in  Scotland,  propose  to  attach  useful  libraries  to  their  schools, 
which  will  be  regulated  on  the  circulating  system.  This  system,  which  was 
invented  by  a  pious  merchant  in  Haddington,  we  take  the  liberty  of  bringing 
under  vour  particular  notice.  You  will  dnd  it  developed  in  several  publica- 
tioQs  which  have  been  handed  to  us  with  the  view  of  being  sent  to  you. 
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appears  under  the  shadows  of  ignorance  and  barbarisms-has  exerted  Itself  fiom 
the  beginnhii;,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  arms,  to  diffuse  theliriit 
of  knowledge  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  teritory  of  the  Repnrac 
Evidence  olthis,  are  the  goodly  number  of  schools  for  mutual  instructioD,  the 
colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  education  founded  by  its  rounificenee ;  its  de- 
crees, also,  whereby  it  has  bestowed  a  thousand  facilities,  and  extended  a  pa- 
rental protection  to  studious  youth ; — and  finally,  the  provisional  plan  for  in- 
struction, submitted  on  the  8d  October,  1826,  formed  in  pursuance  of  the  law 
and  of  the  decree  of  Congress  of  the  10th  March,  of  ^e  same  year,  conferring 
the  requisite  authoiity. 

It  should  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  these  eflbrts  of  the  govemmBni, 
praiseworthy  as  they  are,  have  encountered  some  opposition  in  t^«  ootaat. 
This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  prejudice  with  which  men  regard  what 
they  have  not  been  able  duly  to  examine,  or  of  that  which  rejects  every  prs- 
iect  that  does  not  immediately  promote  their  own  interest  Ever  will  Colom- 
bia remember  with  gratitude  and  affectionate  interest,  the  glorious  epoch 
which  has  given  to  academic  studies  the  steady  and  majestic  course  which 
they  now  pursue.  She  has  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  an  establishment  of 
the  greatest  value  and  dignity  in  the  republic,  and  the  improvements  of  which 
it  may  be  susceptible,  will  make  its  worth  more  and  more  conspicuous. — Rt' 
'4aet,  Etpan,  trans.  Mass,  Jour„ 
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A  Dictionary  of  the  Proper  Names  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  other  helps  for  Teachers  in  Sabbath  Schools.  By  W.  G.  O. 
Dwight.  Utica  Western  Sunday  School  Union.  1828.  18mo. 
pp.  66. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  manuals  for  biblical  instruction,  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  and  embraces  a  great 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  information,  in  addition  to  what  its  title  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  The  dictionary  contains  a  succinct  but  satisfactory  account  of 
persons  and  places,  which  extends  occasionally  to  interesting  and  instructlTe 
particulaVs  drawn  from  the  writers  of  profane  history. 

The  vocabulary  of  words  peculiar  chiefly  to  the  New  Testament,  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  volume  ;  and  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
enlarged  in  subsequent  editions.  The  other  contents  of  the  work  are  princi- 
pally explanatory  tables,  all  of  great  importance  to  a  clear  understandingof 
scripture.  But  of  these  we  have  not  room  to  make  particular  mention.  The 
chronological  tables,  however,  we  cannot  omit  to  recommend  to  the  particular 
attention  of  teachers,  whether  of  Sunday  or  of  common  schools,  as  furnishing 
a  very  desirable  means  of  imparting  distinct  and  exact  ideas  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament history. 

To  recommend  this  volume  in  general  terms,  after  mentioning  its  contents, 
would  be  unnecessary.  Its  small  size,  and  low  price,  though,  in  themselves, 
a  great  convenience  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  elementary  schools,  would  be 
undeserving  of  notice ;  were  it  not  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  work  Itself, 
and  its  cori-ect  and  neat  execution. 


•/  The  Review  of  Mrs,  WiUard^s  History  qfthe  United  States,  tnU  be 
inserted  in  our  next  number. 


THE  TEACHER^S  GUIDE 

AND 

PARENT'S  ASSISTANT, 

SEVOTXD    TO    THE     IlfTCBES'lV    OF     COMMON     EDtTCATIOlT. 


This  wrk  »iU  UptMisJi0d  tnontkip,  ^&  6.  Gtf«i»ai«H,  141,  W—hmgUn  dtr—t. 
Wait,  Oreene,  if  Co.  Court  Street,  are  general  AffcnUy  and  »iU  supply  subscribers,      Tks 
toraw  ar§  sms  ddl/of  •  fsar^  pafoble  on  dslintrf  ^  Cjm  Jwki  numbsr  ;  ifpofMumt  w  dslmfsd 
btjfond  that  time  the  price  will  be  one  dollar  fijlji  cents,  payable  on  demand.    JVb  subtcri^ 
twn  taiU  be  teUtsn  for  less  than  a  year — all  remiuanees  by  mail  must  be  post  paid. 

^Cr  ^11  communications  respecting  the  editorial  department  should  be  addresssd  to8»  0» 
Ooodrich:  those  which  respect  the  other  departments  of  the  work,  to  Waitf  Oresne,  ^  Co, 
A)h  13,  Vomrt  8tr*«if 
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[From  Rev.  Joseph  Muenacber'sAddfew  at  tli»  Inmgvntion 
ef  Ihe  iDstrudefs  of  Brooklitld  Fiemale  Semiaary.] 

In  <»der  to  eammuDieata  the  £r8t  leMooe  of  iiMtraelioii  to  her 
tender  oftprkig  and  lo  give  a  right  direction  to  the  infiint  mnAf 
k  is  not  sufficient  that  the  nH»ther  be  mistress  of  eertaia  exter- 
nal accocnpiishiiieiilSy  or  acquainted  with  th«  arcaim  of  domeflK 
tic  econoiny.  She  may,  aot#ithstanding  all  this  be  utterly  di»- 
qaaltfiedl  ^  theknpoiitant  banoess  of  domestic  edacatton.  She 
sbootfl  be  thoroughly  veraed  ia  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  the  huknan  character,*'  in  order  to  impart  knowledge 
to  her  children  in  tho  mast  pleasing  and  successful  manner  Sha 
should  be  lotimateiy  acquaiated  with  natural  scienoe—- aad  wilb 
the  cauaea  and  reaseo«f  thing*,  eveii  to  answer  the  many  curiooa 
and '  iatereMiog  inqiliries  which  children  of  iaquisitive  minds 
daily  make  of  their  parents,  and  which  from  ignoraaoe,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  from  any  other  cause,  are  permitted  to  pass  un- 
answered. An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar 
and  r^/o/-ic  [?]  is  likewise  of  the  highest  importance  to  parents. 
Whence  arises  the  great  disparity  between  difierent  families  and 
individuals  in  regard  to  the  style  of  their  ordinary  conversation  f 
Does  it  arise  from  the  inequalities  of  natural  talent  ?  It  canno 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  because  many  persons  of  inferior 
talents  converse  with  more  correctness  and  elegance  than  oth- 
ers whp  are  decidely  their  superiors  in  thia  resp^ct^    Is  it  ac- 

*  Here,  we  presume,  the  author  intends  that  true  philoeophy,  which  is  the 
result  of  attenUve  observation  and  sound  judgment,  and  which  is  to  be  drawn 
noSfo  much  from  books  a«  from  m  tbiakiBg  and  reflectlai;  mind. — Kd. 
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casioned  by  the  difieronce  ia  their  comparative  advantages  tot 
a  public  education  ?  it  mantiefftlj  is  not ;  for  many  ^  <io  have 
enjoyed  all* the  advantages  of  a  public  education,  and  iiave  re- 
ceived all  the  honours  of  our  literary  inatitntiona,  di8C«»ver  leas 
purity  and  elegance  in  their  colloquial  style,  than  many  who  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  no  audi  advanlagea. 
la  it  in  consequence  of  a  familiarity  with  good  society  ?  Purity 
of  language  may  be  and  doubtless  oAen  is  acquired  by  familiar 
intercourse  with  good  society,  but  it  is  more  frequently  acquired 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  in  no  society  but  that  of  the  domestiG 
circle.  The  difference  arises,  it  is  believed,  more  froa  the  edu- 
cation of  the  nursery  than  from  any  other  cause.  It  is  owing 
chiefly  to  the  care  and  pains  taken  by  intelligent  and  well-edu- 
cated mothers.  The  forms  of  speech  and  modea  of  eipreaaioa 
which  children  imbibe  from  their  parents  and  others,  who  have 
the  care  of  their  early  education,  are  usually  retained  through 
life,  notwithstanding  the  superior  advantages  they  may  at  a  sob- 
sequent  period  enjoy.  Let  the  mother  habituate  her  children 
fircan  the  very  first,  to  the  use  of  neat,  appropriate,  ami  elegant 
expressions,  let  her  be  particularly  cautious  in  the  selection  of 
her  own  words,  that  they  may  imbibe  from  her  none  of  those 
improprieties  of  speech  which  are  common  even  in  go«>d  aocie- 
ty,  and  she  will  accomplish  that  for  her  oflsprtng  which,  if  ne» 
glected  in  early  life,  they  may  fail  to  acquire  either  in  polished 
circles  or  within  the  walls  of  a  learned  university.  For  the  vul- 
garities, the  solecisms,  the  colloquialisms  and  other  grammatic- 
al and  riietorical  errors  which  are  contiteted  in  early  Ufe^  en- 
tirely by  imitation,  in  consequence  of  being  dee|^y  fixed  by 
habit  in  the  mind,  become  as  it  were  constitutional  inlimuties, 
which,  like  chronic  diseases  of  the  body,  it  is  almost 
power  and  skill  of  man  to  cure. 
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[From  Mr.  Ladd*8  Addren  copied  in  tbe  New- York  ChrisHaa  Adfoeste.] 

An  infant  school  society  was  formed  in  New* York,  in  May, 
1897.  Last  winter  I  had  the  pleasure  to  visiit  their  school  No. 
1,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mrs.  Bethune,  a  lady  who 
walks  in  the  same  paths  that  her  sainted  mother,  Mrs.  Grahan, 
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trod  before  she  went  ta  receire  ber  reward.  One  hondred  and 
eeYent}'  children  were  registered  in  this  school — average  at- 
tendan«se,  sixty  to  one  hundred.  Beside  the  superintendent, 
there  are  two  teachers  and  one  assistant,  all  females.  My  visit 
was  on  a  day  of  public  exhibition,  and  if  ever  my  heart  beat  as 
though  it  would  burst  from  its  narrow  tenement -«>if  ever  I  had 
difficulty  in  preventing  my  tears  from  overflowing  my  eyes,  it 
was  then*  To  see  these  infants  raked  from  lanes  and  alley s, 
cleanly  though  coarsely  clad,  seated  in  an  amphitheatre,  on 
benches  raised  one  above  another,  with  joyful  and  intelligent 
eountenances,  watching  every  motion  of  their  teacher,  none 
over  six  years  ef  age,  from  that  age  down  to  eighteen  months, 
reading,  spelling,  answering  questions  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  astronomy  ;  repeating  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  giving 
the  sense  in  a  plain,  perspicuous,  and  intelligent  manner,  whieh 
would  put  to  shame  many  of  our  grown  persons,  even  pfofessoni 
of  religion,  and  singing  hymns  with  astonishing  harmony  and 
melod}',  i  could  but  exclaim,  surely  ^  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise.' 

Apprehending  that  this  might  be  stage  effect,  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  1  determined  to  investigate  the  facts,  which,  had  not 
my  eyes  seen,  and  my  ears  heard,  I  should  have  thought  incredi- 
ble ;  and  I  resolved  to  visit  the  school  at  some  other  time,  and 
see  it  in  its  every  day  dress.  Accordingly,  without  any  form  of 
introduction,  a  few  days  after,  I  rapped  at  the  door,  and  easily 
gained  access.  Here  I  beheld  the  same  lady,  surrounded  by 
her  infant  charge,  whom  she  was  busily  instructing.  To  my 
mind  nhe  appeared  more  noble,  more  entitled  to  veneration,  than 
Napoleon  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  kings,  princes,  dukes, 
and  marshals  of  his  own  creation,  who  strutted  their  little  hour 
upon  the  stage,  and  then  passed  over  it  like  a  gaudy  pageant, 
and  returned  to  the  obscurity  from  whence  they  came.  I  found 
her  as  wilting  and  as  able  to  instruct  adults  as  children,  and 
spent  an  hour  delightfully  in  witnessing  the  ever  varying  evolu- 
tions of  the  school,  and  the  happy  countenances  of  the  delight- 
ed children,  who  received  their  instruction  as  pastime  rather 
than  a  task.  I  do  not  remember  that  more  than  one  child  cried 
while  I  was  there,  and  she  was  soon  pacified.  There  was  no 
rod  ;  the  children  were  governed  by  love,  not  by  fear. 

The  art  of  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
world ;  yet  instruction  is  often  entrusted  to  persons  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  art,  nor  any  incKnation  to  learn.  It  is 
often  deemed  sufficient  if  the  instructor  knows  what  the  chiUrea 
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feire  to  learn  ;  yet  how  often  do  we  see  learning  treaaared  ap  ia 
some  capacious  head,  as  though  dispensing  it  would  leaaen  the 
quality  ;  and  the  well  stored  scull  resembles  a  tub  of  frozen  wa- 
ter, which  contains  indeed  the  element,  but  no  tapping  will  draw 
it  out.  The  faculty  of  imparting  instruction  is  every  thing  to  # 
tQ4pher  ;  and  the  art  of  teaching  is  itself  to  be  learned.  It  is 
by  the  proper  application  of  this  art  that  such  wonders  are  per- 
formed in  the  infant  mind,  and  effects  produced  which  to  b^ 
believed  must  be  witnessed. 

The  instruction  of  infants  must  differ  essentially  from  the  in- 
struction of  elder  persons.     Children  cannot  be  expected  to 
h^ve  at  once  the  power  of  abstraction  :  they  must  be  addressed 
by  the  medium  of  the  senses.     Ideas  acquired  by  mere  sensa- 
tion must  be  first  treasured  up  in  abundance,  and  they  will  soon 
learn  to  combine  these  ideas  by  reflection.     For  a  child  to  learn 
bare  names,  without  learning  things,  is  of  little  use  ;  and  they 
will  learp  names  muph  faster  when  they  are  visibly  applied  to 
things.     Children  have  an  astonishing  perception  of  the  reaem* 
blance  of  pictures  to  their  originals.     Yqu  will  frequently  hear 
thfioi  naming  the  objects  on  crockery  ware,  such  as  the  cat,  the 
dog,  mother,  father,  sister,  &.c.,  and  where  this  is  encouraged,  it 
often  exceeds  belief.     Infants  have  also  an  ear  for  music  : — 
hence  they  are  quiet  while  their  nurse  sings  to  them,  and  with 
their  little  bodies  will  keep  time  to  music  before  they  can  speak. 
The  organs,  therefore,  of  sight  and  hearing  are  inlets  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  long  before  it  can  pronounce  a  syllable ;  and 
pronunciation  may  be  much  facilitated  by  conveying  the  idea 
along  with  the  same.     For  instance,  show  a  child  before  it  can 
speak  the  picture  of  a  cat ;  it  immediately  recognises  the  like- 
ness of  its  cradle  companion,  and  stretches  out  its  little  arras  to 
embrace  it.     Underneath  the  picture  may  be  placed  the  letters 
o^  a,  t ;  the  child  is  soon  taught  to  spell  col,  and  thus  at  once 
learns  its  letters,  the  name  of  its  favourite  animal,  and  how  to 
spell  it.     This  I  observed  in  the  infant  school,  in  children  of 
about  eighteen  months  old,  that  could  scarcely  stand  alone^  who, 
on  a  picture  of  a  cat  being  placed  on  the  stand,  would,  as  the 
naonitor  pointed  with  his  stick,  spell  c,  a,  t,  cat.     The  same  with 
dog,  cow,  horse,  &c.,  up  to  elephant,  crocodile,  rhinoceros,  and 
other  animals  of  which  they  had  only  seen  two  pictures.      It 
soon  becomes  easy  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  natural 
history  of  these  animals,  and  an  infant  learns  the  difference  be- 
tween the  names  of  an  elephant  and  a  phseton,  and  how  to  spell 
them  mu^h  sooner  than  some  persons  who  ride  in  one  of  their 
own. 
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Thus  ohildren  acquire  ideas  of  things  aloog  with  their  names.. 
They  are  sensible  of  this  acquisition  anc]  are  delightecl  with  it. 
Happiness  and  satisfaction  are  depicted  on  their  countenances^, 
and  intelligence  begins  to  mark  their  features.  But  the  interest 
must  be  kept  up  by  a  constant  variety,  and  a  constant  attetttioa 
of  the  teachers  to  the  monitors,  and  of  the  monitors  to  the  in- 
dividuals. They  march  to  and  from  their  lesson  postb  to  mUsiCi 
and  in  order.  There  is  something  beautiful  in  order  ;  it  is 
^  Heaven's  first  law.'  Add  motion  to  order  and  you  increase 
the  effect,  a^d  then  add  music  and  the  effect  becomes  irresistible. 

It  would  delight  you,  had  1  time  to  delineate  the  simple  pro- 
cess by  which  children  under  six  years  of  age  learn  arithmetic — 
to  eoumerato  to  millions — to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  ; 
^11  of  which  instead  of  being  irksome  to  the  children,  is  one  of 
their  gayest  and  most  exhilarating  sports. 

From  objects  near  at  hand,  and  within  the  range  of  sight,  the 
transition  is  easy  to  objects  remote,  but  still  material.  Thus  an 
idea  of  a  mountain,  an  island,  an  isthmus,  &c.  is  more  -quickly, 
a^d  perfectly  comprehended  by  an  infant  on  inspecting  the  fig- 
ures, or  with  a  picture,  than  it  can  be  by  a  youth  at  an  academy, 
assisted  by  all  the  definitions  which  the  schools  can  furnish, 
without  a  picture  or  model.  By  means  of  models  the  infant  ac- 
quires ideas  of  astronomy,  and  of  all  other  objects  of  the  ma* 
terial  creation. 
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[The  fbllowjQg  thoughts  form  the  commencing  part  of  the  In^- 
troduction  to  the  Pestalozzian  Primer,  By  lL>r,  John  M.  Keagy. 
Of  thia  valuable  work  we  should  ere  this  time  have  given  a  no- 
tice at  considerable  length  ;  had  we  not  been  waiting  in  ezpeC'^ 
tation  of  a  second  edition,  and  in  the  hope  of  bringing  before 
our  readers  the  author's  peculiar  plan  under  the  most  favourable 
eureumataoces, — an  advantage  to  which  the  intrinsic  value  of 
ike  work  richly  entitles  it.  The  new  engagements  of  the  author, 
may,  we  fear,  prevent  another  edition  from  appearing  soon  ; 
and  we  improve  the  present  opportunity  for  endeavouring  to  di« 
rect  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  have 
seen  this  publicatiooi  to  the  useful  and  instructive  principles- 
wfaich  it  embodies. 

To  some  of  our  readers  the  views  of  Dr.  Keagy  may  appear 
too  theoretic  and  philosophical  j  but  experience,  guided  anid 
Mutiuaed  by  observation  and  reJSectioo,  will  be  found,  we  ba 
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liAve,  to  eanetioii  ali  his  nteoMnto)  and  aotlioriEEd  hk  ymnonm 
BuggestioRs  for  practical  improvements  What  an  knpowimat 
change  would  be  efl'ected  in  the  whole  practice  of  teaobios, 
were  all  inatructers  to-cukivate  the  same  apirii  of  iaveatigiUioa 
which  ia  evinced  in  the  following  extracts  !  ] 

Mind  is  the  subject  upon  which  we  operate  in  teaching  a  ehiW> 
Some  observations,  then^  on  the  nature  and  operatioaa  oC  iho 
human  mind,  seem  to  be  an  indispensable  prelkninar/  in  a  work 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  cdiildren  to  think^  amd  %o 
read  their  own  lav^nage  underslandiagly.— «Oir  remarks  shall 
be  as  concise,  abd  as  explicit  as  we  are  able  to  make  them; 

Ekiacatton  in  general  mi^  be  defined  to  be  the  developmoDt 
and  invigoration  of  all  the  useful  susceptibilities  or  powera  of  a 
human  being,  whether  bodily  or  mental. 

Man,  as  to  his  suaceptibilittes  of  education^  may  bo  divided 
into  the  physiological  functions,  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  in- 
tellectual powers. 

The  education  of  each  of  those  portions  of  the  human  con- 
stitution must  be  attended  to,  if  we  wbh  to  prepare  a  child  to 
be  happy  and  useluK  Our  business  at  present^  howev^,  will 
be  chieBy  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  intelleotual  iacultieB, 
and  the  best  mode  of  bringing  them  into  actiott  for  the  benefit 
of  the  possessor. 

When  we  examine  the  nature  of  our  thoughts,  we  find  that 
they  consist  of  a  recurrence  to  our  minds  of  what  lae  kave  teen, 
heardf  ttutedy  smeUed,  or  feU,  and  mental  combinaiiam  and  Judg" 
menis  concerning  tho$e  Mngs.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position  every 
one  must  be  convinced,  who  has  paid  only  a  slight  attention  to 
the  operations  of  his  own  mind. 

An  idea,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mental  perception  of  an 
absent  object,  its  qualities  or  actions  ;  or  it  is  the  mmUU  rep- 
etition of  our  sensations. 

If  our  ideas  are  derived  from  our  aenaationsi  the  primary 
business  of  intellectual  education  should  be  the  cultivation  and 
strengthening  of  the  senses,  and  pereeptive  power  through 
them.  This  would  lay  a  solid  feuodatioa  for  suhaeqnent  ac- 
quirements. 

By  the  perceptive  power,  we  mean  the  faculty  by  which  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  the  various  sensations  communicated 
through  the  organs  of  sense.  By  the  faculty  of  attention  we 
give  direction  to  our  perceptive  power,  and- are  capable  of  hold- 
ing an  object  before  our  mind  so  aa  to  examine  it  minutely.  The 
faculty  of  attention  becomes,  from  this  circumatancei  the  medi- 
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iHB  of  furnisliifig  our  memory^  judgneoiy  and  reaaoBing  powor 
with  all  the  aaatorials  upon  which  thej^  oporate.  If  we  are  ca* 
pable  of  fixing  our  attention  vigorouslj,  our  memory  and  judg- 
mettt  will  neceesarily  poaseea  similar  vigour.  If,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  ponees  but  little  power  to  direct  and  fix  our  attention, 
oar  memory  and  judgment  will  exhibit  the  same  debility.— <To 
acquire  a  habit^  then,  of  fixing  our  attention  steadily  and  un* 
dhfidedly  oa  any  object  of  thought,  so  as  to  traoe  out  all  its  al- 
trilmtes  and  relations,  is  a  asatter  of  the  greatest  moment  to  a 
good  system  of  edooatioft. 

The  eukf vation  of  our  senses  by  a  coarse  of  suitable  exer- 
etsM  invigorates  our  power  of  attention.  The  senses  tbatt 
should  be  particularly  exercised  are  those  of  tight  and  touehm 
The  reason  why  these  two  senses  should  receive  the  greatest 
cultivation,  is,  that  the  sensations  acquired  by  them,  form  the 
pivot  upon  which  all  the  other  sensations  revolve.  It  is  through 
kpuek  chat  we  receive  our  ideas  of  »pmee  and  location ;  and  these 
ideas  of  space  and  location,  as  they  exist  in  the  perceptive  facul- 
ty, constitute  the  substratum  on  which  all  our  sensations  rest. 
They  act  the  part  of  the  frame  and  the  canvass  whereon  our 
'  imagination  paints  all  her  pictures  and  her  scenes.  And  it  is 
in  this  way  that  space  and  location  become  the  great  foundation 
for  memory ;  for,  without  the  aid  of  those  elementary  ideas,  it 
would  be  the  nej^-ihing  to  impossible  to  improve,  or  even  to  re- 
tain oor  iaculty  of  reminiscence. 

But  although  our  ideas  of  space  and  location  are  onginai$d 
by  the  sense  of  toadk,  they  are  soon  transferred  by  association 
to  the  sense  of  seeing,  in  every  human  being,  who  has  the  use  of 
his  eyes.  The  infinite  variety  and  ple<»mng  appearance  of  col- 
ours may  have  a  great  influence  in  giving  sight  such  a  predom- 
inant superiority  over  the  sense  of  touch.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  is,  however,  nm  undoubted  fact,  that  sight  is  the 
overwhelming  sense,  and  thai  it  bears  off,  on  vigorous  wings,  all 
the  other  sensations  of  taste^  snMf  hearings  and  even  tomh 

itself. 

fVom  what  has  been  said  we  may  venture  the  position,  that 
tse  Mnk  in  ptd«ret  and  tosnes.  That  this  is  true,  is  evident  from 
the  terms  used  in  all  languages  to  express  our  intellectual  op- 
erations, as  well  as  from  the  simple  reflections  of  our  own  minds. 
Even  our  remenbraaoe  of  sounds  is  associated  with  some  visible 
scene  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  fact,  may,  as  a  principle, 
be  applied  to  a  useful  purpose  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic.   To  exemplify  tbe  correotoeas  of  our  views  with  regard  to 
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the  infiaence  ef  ocular  perception  an4  locatioa  in  arreflttag  ai* 
tention  and  secyring  mental  reteation,  we  naad  ooly  refer  to 
the  art  of  mnem<mica  ;  aa  art  whose  sole  depeiidefice*ia«poD 
the  visible  imagery  and  symbols  which  it  calls  to  its  asstatance. 
The  surprising  instances  which  Feinagle  and  other  late  teachers 
of  mnemonics,  give  us  of  persons  remembering  long  aad  difficult 
series  of  events,  &c.  can  all  be  explained  on  this  piinciple. — !• 
o«r  every  day  experience  in  life,  we  may  also  see  the  astoniirib^ 
ing  teoaoiousness  of  our  memory,  whenever  we  associate  visMe^ 
scenes  or  symbols,  and  places,  with  ideas  of  any  kind. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  likewiae  be 
brought  forward  as  evidence  in  proof  of  the  effect  •of  visaaleea* 
sation  and  location  on  the. memory.  In  teaching  these  persons, 
every  thing  must  be  pictorial,  scenic  aad  pantoaHmic-;:aiid  this 
is  the  cause  why  they  learn  so  fast,  and  remember  so  well. 

The  more  we  reduce  all  our  knowledge  to  this  formi  the  mote 
perfectly  will  it  be  remembered.  This  truth  shoold,  thereSare^ 
be  made  a  leading  principle  io  the  education  of  the  inteUeclual 
faculties.  So  far  as  it  has  been  applied  it  has  displayed  the 
most  valuable  results.  Every  teacher  is  acquainted  with  Abe 
importance  of  maps  in  teaching  geography,  aad  of  charta  «n  the 
plan  of  Priestley  and  Le  Sage,  in  teaching  history  and  biography. 
Historical  paintings,  also,  become  the  nudd  far  coneeatratiagp 
and  fixing  thousands  of  ideas,  which  without  their  .iad,  would 
be  as  evanescent  as  a  wasting  cloud.  For  the  triith-of  thia  we 
may  appeal  even  to  the  little  historical  paintings  on  glaas,  and 
exhibited  by  a  magic  lantern,  which  have  lately  been  foraegiit- 
into  use.  The  explanatory  lecture  whteh  accompanies  Ihiase 
exhibitions  is  remembered  most  minutely  by  children  who  -  wit«> 
ness  them.  So  likewise  in  natcrral  philosophy  and  chemistry  ^ 
lectures,  apparatus  and  experiments  form  the  scenery  in  whklK 
our  scientific  ideas  permanently  reside.  Something  similar  may* 
be  said  of  all  the  natural  sciences  ;  and  the  vtaw  may  be  ea«* 
tended  even  to  ethics,  and  the  most  abstruse  of  what  are  called; 
the  abatract  sciences.  For  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  termer 
goody  6act,  haruBi^  frauduktUy  benevolent^  Sfo.  without  identifying 
theM  words  with  scenic  actions  eifchibiting  those  attribnlfla  of 
moral  characteir. 

From  all  this  we  may  draw  an  important  re^cnoe^  via.  ttat 
precepts y  axioms ,  or  tAsiract  principles  in  amfsdemetf  are  rf^MiUe  0t 
no  use  lo  the  inexperienced*  An  abstract  prtnetple  can  only  be 
of  service  to  him,  who  has  been  an  experimenter,  and  hea^beea 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  infereoeei  from  what  he  baa  fihaerved* 
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VhtA  M$  IB  tfiie  In  mords,  we  have  additional  eridence  in 
the  diierence  in  the  conduct  of  our  Saviour  towards  his  disci-* 
pl«»,  fvd  towards  the  mass  of  the  uniniiiated  people.  To  bis  ex^ 
perieneed  disciples  he  gare  precepts  ;  but  to  the  people  be  spoke 
in  parables  or  scenic 'representations  of  moral  principles;  that, 
thus  having  the  moral  actions,  they  might  deduce  their  proper 
practical  conclusions  from  Chem. 

Hence  we  see,  that  both  nature  and  revelation  furnish  us  with 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  method  of  teaching  by  induc- 
tion from  facts  and  scenes  ;  the  only  true  and  speedy  method  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  which,  when  it  comes  into  general 
oaey  will. change  the  face  of  the  intellectual  world. 

Following  out  these  views  in  a  course  of  practical  education, 
we  ought  to  make  aU  naittre  a  tabUi  of  mnemonic  symbols,  with 
which  we  might  naivrally  associate  appropriate  ideas.  All  the 
sceoio  ideas  thus  located,  would  form  a  world  of  experimental 
facts,  to  supply  us  with  funds  in  our  generalization  of  principles  ; 
or  in  ather*words  in  the  construction  of  our  system  of  science. 

There  are  two  intellectual  operationsr  which  should  be  con- 
tinually kept  in  exercise  in  a  course  of  practical  education. 
These  are  generelization  and  analysis.  By  generalization  we 
mean. the  classification  of  objects  by  some  resemblance  in  some 
ef  tbeit  parts  or  attributes  By  analysis  is  meant  the  examina- 
tion of  an  individual  object,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  in- 
to its  difibrent  parts,  and  noticing  its  various  properties  and 
actioaa^  Correct  and  minute  analysis  becomes  the  source  of 
aceural»  generalisation  ;  and  generalization  is  the  origin  of  all 
the  aeieoees.  These  two  operations  may  be  compared  to  the 
reciprocal  actions  of  the  lever  of  a  balance.  They  constitutei 
in  the  bands  of  a  skill ul  teacher,  a  most  important  engine  for 
exercising  the  pOpiFs  mind,  and  increasing  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge. .  The.  aotJysis  of  objects  into  their  parts  and  attributes 
colttvates  the  faculty  of  attention,  and  renders  the  memory 
tenacKNis.  Generalization  has  a  similar  effect  on  our  powers 
of  recollection,  by  connecting  to  one  point  or  principle^  a  yast 
variety  of  useful  facts  existing  in  difierent  subjects. 

In  cenducting  a  series  of  analyses  and  classifications  with  a 
seholar,  we  shall  derive  much  advantage  from  questions.  In*- 
terrogatociea  fix  the  attention  and  by  that  means  strengthen  it. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  interrogatory  system  of  teaching,  late- 
ly introduced  into  England,  Holland,  and  this  country,  has  pro- 
duced such  •  VftkiaMe  results*  This  is  properly  the  method  of 
the  ancients  fofived.    Their  most  efficient linstruciers  tiaught 
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on  this  plan  ;  and  tlie  categories  of  Arift^tle  can  be  eomUnni 
usefiil  in  no  other  light,  than  as  they  are  the  meaoa  of  investi- 
gating a  subject  by  a  course  of  interrogatories  ;  and  in  1^  nay 
arresting  attention  and  securing  knowledge. 


->• 
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JIfr.  JBitmg^m.— It  may  be  doubted  if  any  man  at  pveseat 
upon  the  earth  is  doing  so  much  fortheiraprovetnenfcof  ^palai 
education  and  the  diflfbsion  of  knowledge  as  Henry  Broa^uia. 
He  makes  no  long  dissertations  upon  the  defects  of  edvcatioii, 
nor  does  he  preach,  or  scowl,  or  whine,  about  the  igooranee, 
the  corruption,  or  even  the  wretchedness  of  his  cottnCrymen,  or 
the  world.  He  forms  no  beautiful  theories  of  the  perfedabilily 
of  human  nature,  the  elegance  of  virtue,  the  deformity  of  vice, 
or  of  the  purity  and  elevation  of  a  cnltivated  mind.  He  enleiv 
into  no  closet  speculations  upon  the  plans^  by  wfaMi,  with  a 
magic  wand,  he  can  in  a  trice  change  the  earth  into  a  paradise. 
He  forms  no  patent  machines,  by  which  a  knowledge  of  imiver- 
sal  science  can  be  thrown  into  the  mind  in  one  solid  mass.  He 
has  never  promulgated  to  the  world  any  aystem  of  edac«tioii,  of 
morals  and  of  civil  society,  by  which  all  men  may  becoai 
lightened  without  study  or  in8tru4elioR,  obedient  widMoC  law,n( 
without  industry,  pure  chaste  inely  divand  witboQt  narriagey 
and  equally  learned,  and  pure,  and  elevated,  and  rich,  and 
great,  and  happy,  without  eflfbrt ;  with  nothiag  bet  -  ^  ^roniiH 
stances.'  No  :  he  takes  a  more  direct  way  of  coming  at  the 
point, — more  efficient  measures  for  effecting  hi»  object.  £fe 
asserts  at  once,  and  asserts  boldly  and  fearlessly,  that  every 
man  and  every  woman  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  may  be, 
and  can  be,  and  sfuUt  be  enlightened.  He  asserts  more,  that 
they  can  and  must  enlighten  theni$elve8.  Upon  the  heels  of 
assertion,  tread  efforts.  His  tongue  gives  the  word,  and  his 
hand  the  blow  togelker.  He  maintains  that  no  one  in  tiie  kittg- 
dom  is  so  much  occupied  as  not  to  find  time,  and  Bono  an  poor 
that  they  cannot  spare  money,  to  procure  knowledge,  to  elevate 
their  character,  while  it  promotes  and  gives  effiect  to  thekr  in- 
dustry, and  raises  them  above  pleasures  which  are  eapeosive  as 
well  as  brutish.    I)e  not  only  tells  his  countrymen  that  they  are 
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able  to  instruct  and  elevate  them$ehe$y  and  by  that  means  all 
procore  a  comfortable  subBialeDce,  respectability  and  influence ) 
but  immediately  aids  them  in  the  work.  He  assists  them  in 
converting  their  senseless  or  pernieiotts  amusements  into  rar 
tional  and  moral  instrtiction.  He  aids  them  in  forming  societies, 
procuring  books,  cheap  and  simple  apparatus  to  illustrate  the 
sciences,  and  their  applicfltion  to  the  arts.  He  concentrates, 
combines  and  directs  the  intelligence,  the  science,  the  benevo- 
lence, and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  into  one  great  fountain, 
from  which  may  be  diflRised  Ught,  virtue,  and  happiness.  He 
employs,  as  vehicles,  to  convey  from  the  general  fountain,  these 
art^led  of  pabKc  good,  cheap  praeHeal  books,  journals,  panph* 
lets  and  tracts,  which  are  scattered  into  workshops,  farm- 
booses,  taverns,  and  private  families,  in  every  corner  of  the 
kingdoroi  He  vrges  upon  men  of  learning  and  science  to 
throw  off  their  flummery,  the  learned  phrases,  the  host  of  verbi* 
age,  which  entangle  and  bewilder  science  in  a  dark  and  impen- 
etrable maze,  and  present  it  in  its  native  simplicity,  and  beauty, 
and  grandeur  :  as  the  modest,  but  eflBcient  and  dignified  band- 
maid,  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  virtuous  and  hardy  me- 
cbaotc  and  of  the  honest,  weather-worn  farmer.  He  presses 
npoa  the  labouring  classes  and  even  the  poor  and  ignorant,  their 
ability  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  and  using  the  materials 
which  the  learned  and  the  rich  have  furnished  at  their  hands, 
as  fabrics  of  their  own  growth  in  knowledge,  respectability  and 
ittfloeDce,—- that  by  exerting  they  will  increase  their  strength  ; 
that  by  depending  upon  theniflelves,  they  may  possess  and  en- 
joy independence  of  others . 

The  motto  which  he  holds  up  in  conspicuous  letters  before 
them  is,  '  Begin.'  If  they  cannot  procure  a  library,  borrow  a 
pamphlet ,  or  a  tract,  upon  ^  useful  knowledge,'  and  meet,  and 
read  and  converse  upon  its  contents.  If  they  cannot  erect  or 
purchase  a  building,  rent  or  borrow  a  public  or  a  private  room, 
till  they  can  procure  a  better.  If  they  cannot  procure  a  labora- 
tory and  a  complete  set  of  chemical  apparatus,  let  them  borrow 
from  a  kitchen,  a  pitcher,  a  bowl,  and  a  tumbler,  and  from  the 
physician,  a  phial  and  an  acid,  and  take  the  examples  of  a  Frank- 
lin, a  Priestley,  or  a  Black,  to  djreet  their  efforts.  If  they  can- 
not procure  an  orrery  patented  and  constructed  in  London,  in- 
tended to  illustrate  at  one  view,  the  numerous  and  complicated 
motions  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  but  fitted  to  con- 
fuse and  bewilder  the  mind,  let  them  take  an  orange  or  an  apple, 
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And  thaw  Bvaafly  and  olearlj  the  shapei  forfaM,  and  wotipogoC 
the  earth. 

If  they  have  not  a  complete  set  of  mechanical  powers  If^atlj 
Gonstrueted,  and  finely  polished  bj  the  band  of  a  physical  in* 
sinuient  maker  in  the  roetropolisi  use  a  cane  to  show  the  pnof* 
«apl6s  of  the  lerer^  and  (be  first  circular  pally  within  Iheu:  reach, 
to  prove  that  the  lever,  the  pully,  and  the  wheel  and  axis^  arei 
hut  varieties  of  the  same  thing*     If  they  cannei  give  lectures 
with  logical  arrangement,  rhetorical  figur^s^  and  ronoded  aei^ 
ieoces,  let  them  coagratalate  ihemselves  that  ideas  are  better 
than  sounds,  and  facts  than  flourishes*     If  they  cannot  leam  la 
detail  all  the  minutiss  in  a  complete  system  of  science,  let  them 
prove  by  some  simple  experiment  a  single  practical  priaciplep 
which  they  constantly  witness  in  the  motion  of  their  limbs,  in  » 
wheel,  a  ploagb,  or  an  edged  tool.     If  e^ry;  person  cannot  b^ 
a  profound  or  a  critical  scholar,  he  may  be  an  enligbtetned,  r^* 
spectable,  and  useful  citizen. 

This  great  statesman,  and  distinguished  patriot  congratulates 
his  countrymen,  that  religion  or  government  has  nothing  to  feac 
from  enlightened  minds  and  elevated  morals.  That  ^  the  time 
is  past  and  gone,  when  bigoU  could  persuade  mankind,  that  the 
lights  of  philosophy  were  to  be  exiioguisbed,  as  dangerous  t^ 
religion  ;  and  when  t^anU  could  proscribe  the  instruoters  of  the 
)>eople  as  enemies  to  their  power.  It  is  preposterous  to  imagine^ 
that  the  enlargement  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  laws  which 
regulate  the  universe,  can  dispose  us  to  unbeliefl  To  tyrants 
indeed,  and  to  bad  rulers,  the  progress  ofimawiedge  amouig  the 
mass  of  mankind,  is  a  just  object  of  terror  :  it  is  fatal  to  them 
end  their  designs  :  they  know  this  by  unerring  instinct,  and  un- 
ceasingly they  dread  the  light  But  they  will  find  it  more  easjE 
to  curse  thaa  to  extinguish.^ 

Mr«  Editor,  since  one  bold  and  elevated  spirit^  by  urging  to 
imn^diate  action,  his  ignorant,  degraded  and  sufiering  country- 
men, to  acquire  knowledge,  that  they  may  assume  the  respecta- 
bility and  the  power  which  tyrants  and  oppressors  have  wrested 
from  their  hands^  has  in  a  few  years  given  greater  purity  and 
health,  and  will  eventually  present  a  new  creation,  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  atmosphere  resting  upon  Great  Britain,  I  hope 
that  your  Journal,  that  eyery  daily,  weekly,  monthly^  and  year- 
ly  Journal,  ia  our  Ujiioa ;  that  every  statesman  and  patriot,  ^hpt 
every  teacher  and  parent,  that  every  clergman,  lawyeri  physi- 
cian, farmer,  mechanic,  and  merchant ;  that  every  man,  woman, 
and  ehild,  will  say,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  in  a 
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YMB  w^mk  wUl  be  beard  from  Ceneda  to  Mexicoi  mad  fom  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, — ><  Bboin.' — Ma$s.  JaumeU, 

<  I  caniiot  pass  this  topic^  without  a  Booall  tribute  to  the  merits 
ef  Mr.  Brougham.  His  name  will  go  down  to  pofterity  blessed 
with  the  grateful  praises  of  more  than  one  ealigbteaed  nation. 
ftisnsssiag  bj  cature  a  mind  giAed  with  exiraordinarj  powen^ 
he  has  improved  them  to  the  utmost  by  laborious  culture.  Em-t 
kienl  as  he  is  in  the  pwefiwiou  of  law»  diaUaguisbed  as  he  is  ia 
the  oouaoUs  of  hb  oountry,  bis  mind  has  cast  deep  glances  inlo 
every  branch  of  science,  and  is  adorned  with  the  sterling  gems> 
of  literature  ;  and  thus  accompHsbed,  he  has  ever  laboured  in 
the  oause  of  popular  education  with  an  industry,  zeal|  and  pow* 
er,  akegether  unwearied  and  unparalleled.  Tbe  wreaths  whicbi 
he  has  gained  are  invaluable,  for  they  are  bloodless.  The  bon* 
ours  that  eneirde  his  name  will  be  rendered  brighter  by  time^ 
fi>r  they  are  won  by  no  weU  fought  battle,  save  tbe  battle  of 
liberal  sentiments  against  intoleranae,  aristocracy,  and  bigotry .^ 
When  all  the  **  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  "  shall 
he  looked  upon  with  indifierence  or  disgust,  wlien  the  name  of 
dmfnenw*  shaU  be  synonymous  with  that  of  de«/royer,  such  great 
and  enlightened  men  as  Brougham  will  r^eive  tbe  well  earned 
meed  of  universal  homage.  His  writings  and  his  projects  have 
spread,  with  the  rapidly  of  lightning,  as  far  as  the  English  Ian* 
guage-  is  spoken.  They  breathe  a  spirit  consonant  with  the  in-; 
tellectual  character  of  sueh  an  era  ts  this  ;  they  breathe  a  spirit 
df  liberality,  philanthropy,  and  generous  enthusiasm.  His  name 
npnst  be  forever  remembered  ;  for  it  will  b#  indeliby  inscribed 
upon  the  noblest  monumeot  that  could  be  erected  to  his  fame — 
I  Iris  University  of  London. '--<JI|r  J^eiton**  Addr^u  at  ike  clo9e  <^ 
tfU  S^f99ni  Ikrm  of  ike  JJwfigaUm  Coun^  Hi^  Schoaly  in  Gfei^ 
eSM,  iVsts  Yffk. 


('.^S'  I  ABUSRICAN  LTCBUM.* 


ies.-^The  advantages  of  public  libraries  are  so  numer-, 
ous  and  so  evident,  that  almost  every  town  in  New  England, 

*  l%lfl  uMful  and  proflperoos  instittiliDn  comes  tbe  neareft  of  any  thing  we 
knoWf  Id  this  country,  to  the  ideas  realized  in  Mr.  Brougham's  ezoellent  plans 
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has,  In  Bome  peri6drof  il»litiCorf,  attempted  ^oprocore  tliem. 
And  it  ifl  not  a  little  to  be  regretted,  that  inatitiitioiM  which  pfooK 
iae  so  much,  and  are  ceitainly  capable  of  aocootpliehiag  all  tbej 
promiso,  should  generally  disappoint  iheir  prejectoreMid  fiienda. 
It  is  believed  that  nine  teolihs  of  the  public  libraries  «rhieh  Jiav« 
been  established  in  New  England  since  its  first  settlement,  have 
been  sold  -at  public  anetion,  distributed  among  the  prefNiolerB, 
or  after  a  few  years  e^r  perhaps  months,  been  suflRmd  (e  rmnaia 
nselcM  upon  their  shelves.     Numerous  meehanies'  aod  appren- 
tiees'  Itbraries  have  been  eolleeied  with  the  str<mge8t  hopee  that 
they  might  create  a  taste,  and  introduce  a  general  prvotiee  of 
reading  among  these  most  iMeiestiug  and  imponant  dassee  af 
the  community  ;  but  experience  has  shawn,  that eometbhigttefa 
is  necessary  to  introduee  a  general  praetiiSh  of  readiag  aoioog 
mechanics,  than  to  place  books  within  their  reaeh.    'Clieso  AKts 
are  certainly  to  be  regretted,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  pubiio 
libraries,  or  that  mechanics'  or  apprentices'  librariea  hove  not 
done  much  for  the  general  diflusion  of  knowledge,  or  that  under 
proper  regulation  and  management,  they  may  not  throw  a  pow« 
erful  and  salutary  inflaeaoe  over  the  whole  community,  aad  da 
all  that  their  supporters  could  expect  or  wish.      It  is  a  oatand 
and  proper  inquiry  what  are  the  causes  which  throw  libraries 
into  disuse,  or  prevent  in  any  measure,  the  efihots  which  their 
friends  are  led  to  expect  from  their  establishment      The  iai» 
mediate  and  evident  cause,  every  one  must  see,  is  the  want  of 
interest  in  ^e  subjects  they  contain  :  a  want  of  taste  for  read« 
ing.     We  must  then  inquire  why  this  want  of  iaterast  and  tasle  I 
It  is  because  there  ore  no  measures  taken,  no  ooeasions  given, 
calculated  to  produce  and  cultivate  them.     Where  a  course  of 
weekly  or  periodical  exercises  is  instituted  in  connexion  withi ' 
libraries,  and  subjects  introduced  which  the  books  treat  ol^-adlff 
their  proprietors  or  their  children  furnished  by  the  meana  t»f 
meetings,  with  convenient  opportunities  of  taking  them,  there  as 
no  complaint  of  their  remaining  upon  their  shelves.     The  qucts- 
tion  then  becomes,  who  shall  have  the  first  reading,  and  how 
soon  they  can  give  others  the  use  of  them.      And  these  exef» 
cises  and  meetings  not  only  bring  into  immediate  requisitioa, 
the  various  public  libraries  accessible,  but  in  very  many  caM^ 
they  have  induced  individuals  to  purchase  books  for  private  use. 
And  I  think  that  any  pemon  who  will  for  a  moment  examiae 

for  popular  improvement  in  England.  The  Lyceum  is  happily  adapted  to  the 
dpenmotanceB  and  opoortunltiea  of  our  populaboa,  in  cquntiy  towm  and  dis- 
tricts particularly. — M!d. 
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flMit,  or  th0  nature  of  the  subjeot,  nuiat  conclude,  that  a  regu- 
lar aeries  of  ezerciaea  conoeoted  with  Ubrariea,  mual  io  everj 
caaoy  as  they  certainly  have  done,  produce  a  reciprocal  and 
powerful  action  between  them,  and  render  them  mutual  helps  to 
each  other.     Such  is  the  object  of  Lyceums.— u^m.  TracelUr, 

.rflcedamet.-— Where  Lyceums  have  been  established  in  the 
vicinity  of  Academies,  there  has  never  failed  to  arise  between 
them  a  reciprocal,  powerful,  and  salutary  action.  The  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  Academy  furnish  useful  and  interesting  mem* 
bers  and  attendants  to  the  meetings  of  the  Lyceum.  The.  in« 
struction  given  by  the  teacher,  and  the  exerciees.  in  reading, 
speaking,  composition  and  other  branches,  perlbrmed  by  his 
pupils,  give  life,  intlkrest,  and  utility  to  the  meetings  attended  by 
persons  of  various  pursuits  and  ages.  If  the  exercises  of  the 
pupils  interest  the  audience,  they  animate  and  instruct  them- 
selves :  and  that,  not  merely  on  these  more  public  occasions^ 
but  in  their  ordinary  course  of  studies  in  the  Academy,  they 
read  better,  speak  better,  and  study  ^  harder,'  and  make  greater 
efibrts  generally,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  to  he  placed 
in  a  more  public  situation. 

If  the  aid  given  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  an  Academy,  to 
meetings  for  mutual  improvement,  render  them  moVe  interesting 
and  instructive  to  be  attended  by  the  various  classes  of  citizens 
in  a  town,  they  too,  in  their  turn,  afford  instruction  and  facilities 
for  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Academy.  A  clergyman,  a 
physician,  a  lawyer,  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  and  not  unfrequently 
females,  throw  contributions  into  the  common  stock  of  enter* 
tainroent,  in  which  all  may  participate.  In  this  way  most  inter* 
eating  dissertation*  have  been  given,  upon  work,  upon  mechan- 
ics, railways,  canals,  fruit  trees,  gardening,  fuel,  prisons,  the 
stomach,  showing  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  stimu* 
lants  upon  it,  and  economy,  besides  numerous  anonymous  com- 
munications upon  miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  Academy  is  not  only  aided  by  instructions  given  by  other 
members  of  the  Lyceum,  but  they  have  the  use  of  their  appara- 
tus, not  only  at  the  weekly  meetings  for  mutual  improvement, 
but  for  illustrating  subjects  in  the  regular  course  of  academical 
studies. 

When  professed  lecturers  are  employed  by  the  Lyceum  to 
illustrate  by  course  of  experiments,  the  principles  of  any  science, 
the  pupils  of  the  Academy  have  been  permitted,  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  preceptor,  to  attend  gratuitously,  or  for  a  small 
consideration. 
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Indead,  all  the  influences  arising  between  Aeademiea  and 
Lyceums^  iN>n  their  incidental  connexion,  hare,  wheraFor  the 
experiment  has  been  made,  pfo^d  to  be  strictly  mulaa/,  hl^rftio- 
niousy  and  salatary.— /6i(l«  • 


NOTICE* 

. .  The  American  Reader,  containing  Eirtnicts  suited  to  excite  a 
lov0  of  Science  and  Literature,  and  to  uapvove  the  moral  Charac- 
ter. Designed  for  the  use. of  Schools.  Brook&eld:  £.  &  GL 
Merriam.     Boston:  Pierce  and  Williams.    I82d*  l^ioo.  pp  276. 

The  coincidence  of  names,  between  this  Tolame  and  Richardswi's  Axnericaa 
Reader,  of  which  notice  was  taken  at  p.  574  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Journal,  is,  we 
presume,  an  aecidentalctrcumstaace.  It  is  ratiher  unfortonate,  however,  that 
two  volumes,  and  especially  two  scl^ool  book^,  sheukl  t>ear  the  aaxoe  naaaB  ;& 
alDce  parents  and  teachers  must  occasionally  be  misled  in  the  purchase  of  eith- 
er work.  As  priority  of  claim  lies  with  the  volume  first  published,  the  com- 
piler of  this  would  perhaps  do  well,  in  subsequent  edilions,  lo^^utopt  a  more 
specific  designation  in  his  title  page. 

The  objects  of  the  Reader  now  before  us,  are  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  rclig- 
ioiis  nature,  and  the  selection  of^ieces  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  design 
of  the  work.  The  lessons  consist  of,  interesting  extracts,  chiefly  from  recent 
productions  of  distinguished  writers,  and  bcai*  the  recommendatioQ  of  nABes 
which  rank  high  In  the  mental  and  literary  world. 

There  is  room,  however,  to  doubt  whether  pieces  of  the  absbactand  gener- 
al character  prevailing  in  didncttc  and  reHgious  difconMea,  4<ind  fitun  wieh 
sources,  chiefly,  this  volume  is  compiled,)  s^mit  of  sufficient  scope  and  free- 
dam  in  the  excrci&e  ttTredding^ — the  great,  or,  at  least,  the  immediate  object 
of  such  books.  If  we  weuld  have  boys  and  girls  read  well,— that  is  to  say, 
with  interest,  ease,  and  anifiiaiion»  we  must  apt  heyd  thniu  aaenoon  to  read, 
but  something  level  to  their  capacity,  and  congenial  to  their  natural  dispo- 
8ition,~-a  story,  a  description,  a  simple  piece  of  poetry.  If  many  years*  prac- 
tice and  experience  in  the  teaching  of  reading  may  entitle  «s  to  speak  wick 
freedom  on  this  point,  we  should  say  decidedly,  that,  of  all  th%  pupils  we  have 
ever  taught,  whether  youth  or  adults,  nine  tenths  had  acqu'^red  their  woi^t 
habits  of  voice  from  the  early  reading  of  formal'  and  didactio  lessons  !n  their 
school  books. 

^The  volume  before  us,  we  could  not  recommend  for  young  classes;  but  w%i 
think  it  may  be  very  instnuctive  and  very  acceptable  to  pupils  who  are  ol^ 
eniiigh  -to  use  it.  It  would  be  an  excellent  reading  book  for  colleges,  and  die 
best,  as  fsr  as  we  know,  that  cduld  be  selected- by  yduag  men  preparhi^  fiir 
the  theological  profession.  In  what  we  have  said  of  this  volume  we  woiiU. 
not  be  understood  as  intimating  that  it  is  one  exclusively  of  a  didactic  charac- 
ter. There  is,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  variety  in  the- pieces ;  and  this  we 
think  recommends  the  work  the^  more  strongly,  to  clat»es  pnepar^dto  cea4ia  it 
to  advantage.  The  pre  vailin;  topics  of  the  work,  however,  a*  well  as  its  gen- 
eral style,  would  seem  naturally  to  restrict  it  to  readers  sufficiently  advanced 
in'e4iic%tion,  to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  mental  character* 
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